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Vol.  IV] JULY,  181(5.  [No.  I. 

Art.  l.-^Travels  in  Europe  and  Afrita^  cotitprising  a  Jout^ 
nerf  tKrcfugh  France^  Spainy  and  Portuf^al^  to  Morocco, 
wtth  a  particular  Account  of  that  Empire,  Aho  a  second 
Tour  through  France  in  1814.  %f  Cofon^/ Keating E. 
2  rols.  4to.    Colborn,  1916.    Pp.  346  and  !i74. 

v^B  have  here  two  volumes  ia  quarto,  eoinprtbeodii^  togt» 
ther  onK-  620  pages  of  text,  with  j4  mezzotinto  designs, 
maajr  of  them  ill^selected,  and  most  of  them  indifferently 
executed,  charged  at  four  guineas.  Such  a  price  for  such  a 
work,  implies  a  confident  persuasion  of  the  degradation  of 
the  judgment  of  the  public^  that  we  do  not  at  all  think  jus* 
tified  Inr  the  fact,  and  we  were  anxious  to  inquir)s  hy  whom 
this  unfayourable  prepossession  was  indulged.  We  are  to 
presume  that  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  tlie  bathor,  as  he 
^  puts  prolH  in  the  t^uMishing  quite  oat  of  the  question  ;^ 
tmt  to  whomsoever  it!  i#  to  be  attributed^  (t  is  our  dut/  as 
eriticafn  such  mtttefs,  to  be  <^  the  guai-dikiis  of  the  publje 
parsey'^and  to  take  tare  that  this  merdless  ay^tfte  for  |^hi, 
and  this  presumptuous  adoption  of  the  means  of' acquiring 
it,  sbonld  oe  disappointed.     '  *  ■    .• 

The  bare  inspection  of  the  introductory  part  wb»  sufficient 
Vo  satisfy  us  df  the  general  character  of  the  woi^k.  Jt  is  true 
tfiefe  is  no  dedication,  htsi  the  prefkde  n  so  abumAantly 
stored  with  self-panegjric,  that  if  a  portion  of  euiqgj  be 
necesdarj  to  jpye  currency  to  the  sentimeots  of  a  writer, 
assuredly  that  stanap  is  ia^preased  upon  them.  What  the 
author  professes  to  jMrfotm  may  be  collected  frou  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  whieb  witt  a»o  supfdy  •  gratifying  fore- 
taste of  the  entertainment  the  reader  is  to  expect: — 

•*  la  n^ifd  to  the  eibrU  at  mmrit^  ekuidatim,  m  the  present 
worky  die  aathor  will  certErialj  attempt  noapologv  >— be  would  bayc 
Iciled  to  very  little  purpose  indeed  had  he  totoUv  neglected  theni^ 
Ifeihapathe  article  Gedogy  may  fill  some  {mges ;  he  is  not  inclined 
to  throw  doubts  thereitpmi^  it  being  a  subject  so  agreeable  to  hia 
aiind«    The  outlines  of  this  gzand  science  are  the  delight  of  reflec- 
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tion :  Ififjr  are  tke  liok  which  unite  earth  to  heaven,  as  eigmotogies 
are  tkim  which  connect  man  to  man,  however  remotely  dispersed  over 
our  planet.  Here  be  it  observed^  the  great  objects  of  nature,  the 
awful  considerations  which  impress  the  mind  from  their  contempla* 
liQiiy  will»  as  they  estpand  th4mght,  if  the  inconvenience  be  not  vigilantly 
guarded  against,  inflate  expression  ;  for  who  is  made  of  such  stuffs  as 
to  be  able  to  view  ail  nature  through  a  sheet  of  ice  V* 

^  A  natural  objection  to  this  work  is.  that  so  much  of  it  con- 
aists  of  the  recollection  of  early  travels  (in  1785),  instead  of 
being  the  transcript  of  thoughts  now  gathered  fresh  from 
the  place  of  their  growth.  However  the  writer  endeavours 
to  countervail  this  circumstance,  and  tells  us  that  the  whole 
is  new,  not  merely  as  to  the  teflections,  but  with  regard  to 
the  subject,  and  that  he  has  avoided  retraoing  the  steps 
trodden  by  others,  not  only  before  but  since  his  excursion. 

**  The  author  can  safely  pledge  himself,  that  in  the  present  com- 
pilation of  his  notes,  and  the  reflections  on  them,  which  a  consider- 
able period  of  later  life  has  afforded,  he  has  studiously  avoided  any 
subject  which  he  has  been  able  to  trace  as  having  previous  commu- 
nication from  any  other  quarter;  from  such  as  travelled  subse- 
quently to,  but  commenced  authorship  before  him." 

With  such  bold  pretensions  as  to  (he  magnificence  of  his 
project  in  the  former  passage,  and  the  novelty  of  its  execu- 
tion in  the  present,  we  invite  our  readers  to  accompany  Mr* 
Keatinge  in  a  part  of  his  travels,  with  the  promise  that  thej 
shall  before  long  be  relieved  from  this  society^  as  far  as  we 
mB\'  be  concerned  in  their  detention. 

In  the  commencement  of  our  career,  we  discover  very 
little  of  this  alleged  novelty ;  and  after  a  short  interval  we 
arrive  at  the  Pyrenees,  of  which  we  have  not  much  more 
information  than  would  be  imparted  in  the  foUowiny 
lines:— 

*'  YA  call  these  mountains,  but  can't  call  them  so. 
For  fear  to  wrone  them  with  a  name  so  low : 
While  the  fair  vales  beneath  so  humbly  lie. 
That  even  humble  seems  a  term  too  high.*' 

But  we  are  presently  brought  before  Montserrat,  of  which 
there  are  seven  ^distinct  views  from  the  pencil  of  the  artist, 
and  the  following,  among  many  others  equally  sublime, 
from  the  pen  of  our  author,  who,  in  his  fondness  tor  the 
mxiA  and  majestic^  never  neglects  the  iamiliar  and 
homely : — 

^  One  comparison,"  says  he,  *<  in  addition  to  the  forego- 
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ing^  as  tompletelj  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  ifle  as  any  the 
snug*  parlour  affords  may  be  added— the  close  resemblance 
the  mountain  bears  to  a  Christmas  pasty;''  and  he  proceeds,* 

Jursuing  his  simile  as  far  as  it  will  go,  *^an  inroad  may  be  so 
appilt/  imagined  into  the  loiter  as  to  render  the  resemblance 
perfect:' 

Who  would  travel  to  Monserrat  when  they  can  have  sa 
**  perfect"  a  counterpart  by  demolishing  the  **  turriti  sco- 
puli''  of  a  Christmas  pye,  and  enjoying  its  rich  seasoning, 
tnstead  of  encountering  a  very  different  seasoning  on  the 
bleak  heights  of  Catalonia  ? 

'  The  writer  soon  forsakes  this  natural  scenery,  and  arrived 
at  the  capital  of  a  country  which  he,  from  some  fancy  or 
lore  of  variety,  christens  Madrit,  as  we  have  seen  cbangeil 
Ralph  to  Ralpho,  and  Crambe  to  Crambo,  as  convenience 
dictates.  Hero,  after  apprizing  the  uninformed,  that  <^  fue( 
and  water  are  rather  necessary  ingredients  in  human  ceco- 
nomics,"  he  amuses  us  with  some  notice  of  the  stream  ifi 
the  neighbourhood  from  which  the  city  is  sparingly  8Up<« 

plied. 

♦ 

''A  handsome  bridge  should  indicate  a  river;  but  it  requires  some 
activity  of  iovestigatiou,  ^veo  with  this  due,  to  discover  it.  '  Its 
dimensions  to  one  of  thick  sight  are  invisible.'  A  wit  (for  these  pests 
of  society  exist  every  where)  has  told  us,  in  epigram,  that  one  day 
missing  the  Manzanares,  on  casting  bis  eyes  up  its  bed,  he  found  an 
ass  liad  drunk  it  dry !'' 

Before  we  quit  this  entertaining  paragraph,  we  will  afford 
the  aathor  consolation  with  reference  to  the  querulous 
IMrtion  of  it.  We  can  assure  him,  from  our  own  observa- 
tion, that  there  are  some  exceptions  as  to  the  ubiquity  of 
these  ^^  pests  of  society,"  for  after  the  most  diligent  search, 
we  have  been  wholly  unsuccessful  in  our  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover a  single  specimen  through  the  entire  range  of  his  owa 
travels.  But  if  the  biped  is  no  where^  his  quadruped  is 
every  where,  < 

As  the  author  journeys  onMfard,  in  the  month  of  January 
he  descends  upon  Aranjuez ;  and  notwithstanding  the  tigouc 
of  the  season,  borne  oil  the  feathery  pinions  of  thought, 
tnore  rapid  than  the  leaden  wings  of  time,  he  tells  us  that 
^  the  native  of  Europe  is  bei^  gratified  with  some  of  hi."} 
rustic  scenery,  the  hay-making  jprocess:'^  This  is  but  an  in- 
different ^^  agricultural  speculation^  in  a  country  where^ 
animals  are  unused  to  drv  rood  of  that  description.  But  he 
proceeds  from  these  pitiful  localities  to  more  comprehensive 
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iikaa  idEBf^Hagj  boI  a  eottage,  but  a  kiffg^ODi.  <^  It  be*- 
cones,*'  8ay«  be,  ^^  obvious  now  by  contrast,  4  pewefful  mode 
of  demonstration^  how  mucb  Spain  could  be  a  gainer  by  a 
judicious  system  of  agriculture;"  anil  then  be  breaks  forth, 
overpowered  by  the  torrent  of  his  feeling,  ^^  What  a  magi*, 
cal  revolution  it  alone  would  make  in  her  statistical  modifi^ 

aaiionV* 

This  is  what  has  been  called  by  one  of  those  ^^  pests  of 
society,'*  a  wit,  ^'  taking  things  in  the  lump,  without  stop* 
pii^  at  minute  .considerations."  The  author  seems  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  state  simply  a  gar 
^eral  ^pnclfisioii^  than  to  detail  the  arguments  that  lead  to 
it;  since,  by  the  mere  exposition  of  the  former,  the  reader 
p  made  acquainted  with  all  the  writer  knows,  and  any  coai* 
parisqn  of  the  premises  with  the  inference,  might  unoeoea^ 
aarily  disturb  his  conviction. 

Bv  the  few  examples  we  Iiave  already  supplied  irom  tbe 
wor«,  the  sort  of  style  of  eomposition  to  which  Mr.  Keat« 
in^e  is  attached  must  bav^  tNeen  asoertained.  We  have 
seen  him  ^^  from  vulgar  rules  with  brave  disorder  part,"  but 
uiider  this  deviation,  h  is  difficult  sometimes  to  know  to 
what  higher  direction  he  has  submitted.  It  cannot  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  reader,  that  the  class  to  which  our 
author  belongs  is  of  the  lengthy  or  sesquipedalian ;  and  as 
his  words  are  protracted,  so  a  sort  of  happy  coincidence  is 
maintained  in  the  remoteness  of  his  ideas.  The  Colonel  is 
not  a  convert  to  the  opinion,  that  in  orthoepv  there  is  no 
difference  between  a  word  of  six  syllables  and  six  monosyl* 
lables,  Ike  latter  bein^  so  intimately  blended  that  the  ear 
cannot,  like  the  eye,  distinguish  their  separation ;  and  siieh 
is  his  regard  for  fine  words,  that  he  does  not  lose  time  in 
examining  either  into  the  purity  of  (he  grammar,  or  the 
applicability  of  the  meaning,  despising  concord  in  either, 
and  every  where  preferring,  like  the  adepts  in  the  science  of 
music,  sound  to  sense. 

With  such  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  English,  we  teay 
expect  some  in  the  Spanish  tongue.  A  luminous  passage 
Hazarding  the  accommodations  on  the  road  is  as  follows': 

**  The  iansj  so  iar^  from  Madrit,  are  on  the  magoiiiceqt  establish* 
nient.  It  is  presumable,  here  14  aip  uitended  ckssi^catioa  of., them 
by  especial  aeDomiDations.  Posada  we  know  means  no  more  than 
a  lodging-place.  Venta  boasts  (fallacious  hope  too  oReo !)  a  step  of 
elevatibp,  and  tells  uaf.  supplies  are  there  to  be  had  for  money. 
Fcmtfa  (Arabic^  fimdo^h)  is  a  remnant  of  Moorish  days,  in  et)tial 
us^  with  the  rest,  bnt  leM  definhe.    Uo^lris  is  a  place  of  g^end 
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receptMB ;  btifta  neir  esrUblitlwieQtj  itsoktd  to  li>6 original tbvov^li^ 
out»  assttmes  the  nane  of  ^/sMm.  Tlib  seems  a  coui|diance  wUii 
that  teodeiicy  in  the  present  day  to  Frenchify  the  Spanish  knguage; 
that  sajne  inducement  which  has  led  some  courtl;y  writers  here  ta 
substitute  the  French  u  for  their  own  sonorous  o,  but  whose  vil- 
lanous  saffron,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  fail  upon  the  dough  of  the 
country  at  large.*' 

Poaada  is  from  fomr  io  repose;  vente  k  from  vender  U> 
sell,  bat  the  ^^  stenof  eleysULiop"  we  dio  not  discover.  Fooda^ 
he  sa^S)  is  of  equal  use  with  Ifae  rest,  but  it  is  wbollv  in  disuse 
and  IS  not  Spaaisb  io  any  sense  that  is  -here  opplied  to  it« 
Uoslalris  is  oot  aSpaaisb  word»  but  Hestal  was  aocieoti^ 
eauploj^ed.  Mesoo  is  never  now  iMuned.  How  the  reader  in 
to  puzzle  out  his  oiaasificatieu  from  such  a  Lingua  Franoa 
we  do  not  hnow;  but  we  can  assure  Mr.  KeatiDge  that 
there  is  no  tendency  to  >^  Fjrenchify**  the  Spanish  language^ 
and  as  to  the  debnqneii^  of  the  <^  courtly  writers,''  the 
^  villanous  safffon"  which  ^^  it  is  hoped  will  fail  upon  the 
dough  of  the  country  at  larffe,"  we  have  no  raj  of  li^ht  to 
encourage  us  to  seek  for  bis  meaning.  A  writer  in  iiis 
inquiries  as  to  the  several  kinds  of  geniuses,  dealers  in  the. 
profound,  amuses  himself  with  an  arrangement  sufficiently 
appropriate  from  natural  history,  and  he  resembles  the 
clasB  to  which  Mr.  Keatinge  belongs,  to  the  didapper  ^^  attp». 
tbors,  that  keep  themselves  long  out  of  sight  under  water^ 
and  cone  up  where  you  least  expect  them. 

The  gentieoian  now  advances  with  SMee  rapidity,  and  we 
must  follow  bis  steps. 

*'  CoHBQVA  presents  to  the  traveller  Mohammedan  scenery.  A 
few  short  hours  of  route  convey  him  from  Etruria  to  Bagdats. '  Thh 
plaoe  was  chosen  by  the  Mohammedans  with  their  usual  judgment.* 
Descriptions  of  It  are  to  be  met  with  in  abandanoew  Command  of 
waler  was».  with  reason,  and  aeeesaariiy,  a  reqnishe  hi  their  aociri 
cstaUishraeotss  there  tendency  Io  which  was  very  peculiar,  since 
man  in  general,  by  the  seUiahoess  of  his  dispesitioa,  apless  an* 
avoidab^  compelled,  prafers  insulated  situations.  £ven  when  dami-> 
ciliated,  which  is  not  the  result  of  propensity,  he  prsfers  living  idn 
the  profit,  a^  of  cqurse  in  the  centre  of  his  agricultttral  hboum*'' 

We  are  not  awere  at  all  in  what  way  the  author  got  to 
modern  Tuscany,  or  what  that  country  has  to  do  with  the 
subject :  Bagdats,  we  presume,  is  a  misnomer  for  Bagdat; 
and  in  how  many  hours  or  minutes  his  flighty  imagination 
may  convey  him  from  the  one  to  the  other,  is  a  calculation 
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tbat  we  have  no  quantities  numeral  or  literal  to  determine^' 
The  bold  period  on  the  command  of  water  with  the  pecu-' 
liar  tendency  of  the  Mahometans  to  this  aquatic  authority, 
we  at  first  thought  had  some  allusion  to  maritime  power; 
and  we  were  astonished  when  we  discovered  the  import 
of  the  whole  to  be  narrowed  to  the  utility  of  that  simple 
element  in  common  life.  This  is  a  fine  specimen  of  what  is 
cdlied  by  rhetoricians  amplification  or  vulgarly,  the  making 
the  most  of  a  thing.  A  writer  of  the  last  century  denomi« 
nates  it  the  spinning  wheel  of  the  art.  ^<  There  are  ampli* 
fiers,"  says  he,  ^^  who  can  extend  half  a  dozen  thin 
thoughts  over  a  whole  folio;  but  for  which  the  tale  of 
many  a  ^ast  romance,  and  the  substance  of  many  a  fair 
volume  might  be  reduced  into  the  size  of  a  primmer." 

A  little  onwards  the  Colonel,  (perhaps  firom  a  kind  of 
professional  hostility)  again  quarrels  with  the  ordinary^ 
names  of  places,  and  the  customary  distinctiom  of  science^ 
and  he  tells  us 

*'  Andalusia  (or  Vandalusia),  the  tract  south  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  or  between  theGuadalauivirand  tlie  sea,  forms  the  lowest  of 
the  three  well  defined  levels  whicn  the  surface  of  Spain  presents.  Thus 
the  geology  of  Spain  is  an  alternation  of  edges  and  horizontals ;  the 
former^  fragments  of  a  wreck,  the  latter  in  some  instances  the 
alluvial  deposits,  of  Nature,  the  argillaceous  in  La  Mancha  here 
arenose.*  This  is  a  tract  of  loamy  sand,  where  water  is  found  at  a 
yard's  depth  below  the  surface.  Here  it  emerges  from  below,  in 
La  Mancha  it  is  retained  firom  above*" 

The  author  is  as  peculiar  in  his  geographical  descriptions 
as  he  is  in  bis  nomenclature.  It  might  be  supposed  from 
this  account  that  the  Guadalquivir  (Gualdalquivir)  was  the 
northern  boundary  of  Andalusia  (Andaluzia).  I'he  reader^ 
aocording  to  every  other  account  and  to  every  map  that  has 
been  published,  would  be  wholly  misled  in  such  a  conjec- 
ture. Tlie  Gualdalquivir  (Arabick  great  river)  rising  in 
the  mountains  of  Gasarla,  in  New  Castillo,  divides  into 
equal  portions  the  province  of  Andaluzia,  and  five  leagues 
below  Seville  fells  into  the  ocean.  Every  schoolboy  knows 
that  the  limits  of  the  province  are  to  the  north  New 
Castille  and  Estremadura,  to  the  west  Portugal,  to  the  east 
Murcia  and  Granada,  and  to  the  south  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar,^ the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  a  spacious  gulph,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  formed  by  tne  shores  of  the  Gual- 
dalquivir and  Guadiana.    Having  explained  thus  much  of 

*  I  deduce  this  word  from  aretkOf  as  the  most  expressive. 
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bis  geo^aphy,  we  may  obaerve  that  his  geology,  with  his 
^<  alternation  of  edges  and  horizontals^"  is  eaually  incor- 
rect, as  fiir  we  can  pretend  to  understand  nim^  and  the 
paragraph' if  in  any  way  intelligible,  is  a  curious  example 
of  the  periphraMis  according  to  the  definition  long  since 
^iven  :  ^^  A  confused  circumlocutory  manner  of  expressing 
A  known  idea,  which  should  be  so  mysteriously  couched  as 
to  give  the  reader  the  pleasure  of  guessing  what  it  is  that 
the  author  can  possibly  mean,  and  an  agreeable  surprise 
when  be  finds  it  out." 

On  quitting  Europe,  the  author  appears  as  if  standing  on 
an  eminence,  and  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  kingdoms  he 
has  traversed.  He  here  seems  to  be  collecting  all  his  mental 
strength  for  the  occasion.  As  the  most  striking  form  of  illus* 
tration  is  comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  we  fand  him  resort* 
iiig  to  it,  and  since  a  genuine  writer  of  the  profound  will  take 
care  to  imitate  nature  by  magnifying  the  object,  and  cloud* 
ing  It  at  the  same  time,  he  has  closely  adhered  to  this  rule 
of  composition*--"  No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible." 

'<  For  the  purpose  of  possessing  in  the  mind  a  good  idea  of  so 
great  an  object  as  a  nation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  image  should  be 
so  concentrated,  its  features  so  condensed,  as  to  be  rendered  capable 
of  being  retained  upon  the  mind  without  confusion.  In  regard 
however  first  to  France: — ^lu  that  country  we  see  one,  to  judge  of 
which,  a  ftrson^cMen  will  avail  as.  France  is  a  great  nation,  of 
prodigious  physical  and  moral  resources,  but  undkr  a  system  in 
eveiy  respect  inadequate  to  the  display  and  effort  of  her  mi^ty 
means.  Ma^  it  noi  be  mid  q/  that  amntryt  that  France  has  oirf- 
grawn  the  bib^  kading-strings,  and  red?  It  is  obvious  what  she 
suffers  by.    The  case  of  Spain  is  entirely  different,  but  the  same 

Srinciple  of  comparison  will  avail  here.  Spain  labours  under  the 
ecrepitude  produced  by  accumulation  of  political  evils.  Expats 
don  is  called  for  by  one  state, fxoneraf ton  by  the  other;  one  is  mpinef 
the  Mer  prostrate.  The  political  institutions  which  might  rule  a 
Trankisfa  confederacy  of  illiterate  and  adventurous  warriors  are  uis- 
teriy  inadequate  to  a  domiciHated  people,  and  the  feudal  claims  are 
not  less  so.  Such  political  evils,  any  one  of  which  has  ever  been 
felt  a  material  detriment  to  a  i^tate,  are  utterly  intolerable  to  one 
debilitated  beyond  the  endurance  of  pressure/'  .     . 

In  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume  we  have,  through 
about  150  pages,  an  account  of  Mogadore,  in  south  Bar- 
bary  ;  historical  anecdotes  of  Morocco  and  its  government, 
court  politics,  prejudices,  and  amusements. 

The  next  volume  supplies  the  route  from  the  city  of 
Morocco  to  Tangier,  with  observations  on  the  Arabs  and 
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lAoors ;  and  after  giving  asn  account  of  the  Tadny  fisbeiy  al 
Xonil,  the  author  notices  hig  return  to  SfMiin  bjr  the  way 
of  Cadias,  whither  we  do  not  feel  at  all  disposed  to  follow 
him;  having  accompanied  hioi  so  far  thvough  his  first 
expedition  in  that  country. 

in  what  is  called  part  the  third  of  the  second  voiane, 
w«  have  a  journey  through  France  in  1814,  bat  the  town 
has  been  so  overwhelmed  of  late  with  itineraries  throagh 
that  countiy,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  as  to  intro^ 
duce  any  extracts  from  this  portion  of  the  worh,  ttiat  would 
be  either  new  or  entertaining,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
all  the  eccentricities  of  tbe  Military  autiol*. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  geatlemaft  fan  ap^ 
peared  before  tbe  public,  and  the  very  title  of  his  foraer 
publication  confirms,  in  the  shortest  form,  oar  crtti45isi]| 
on  the  present ;  it  is  ^  Eidometria  Local*  YiateriaK  awl 
miHtary." 

It  is  astdnisbing  to  see  the  pleasure  sokne  personi  take  ia 
rendering  therasdves  obscure.  If  tbis  gentieinaft  bad  as 
diligently  endeavoured  to  use  ^roperl^  his  own  language  as 
to  pervert  it,  and  to  make  himself  intelligible  as  to  con* 
found  all  meaning,  we  indulge  the  hope  that  be  would  have 
sueoeeded.  But  if  we  may  judge  nrom  the  date  of  th^ 
imblicatton  just  alluded  to^  the  disorder  hae  remained  with 
aim  at  least  for  four  vears,  aad  we  fear  therefore  be  nuist  be 
seferred  to  tbe  list  of  ineufaUe^  We,  howeyer,  are  foil  as 
anxious  for  private  as  for  pablte  reform,  and  will  afford  him 
sdl  our  aid,  if  he  wiU  accept  of  it,  on  any  (litare  occasioil 
iHlen  be  will  descend  from  tbe  pomp  and  magnificence  he 
aflects,  into  the  plainness  and  simplicity  we  admire ;  when 
he  wiR  distinguish  between  reaundancy  of  words  and 
luxuriancy  of  imagination;  and  finally,  when  he  will 
avoid  every  attempt  at  imposition  by  false  brilliancy,  on 
that  public  whom  it  b  our  duty  from  such  artifices  to 
proteet...  In  the  mean  while,  anxious  to  find  for  hixn  some 
eoBselaiioB,  we  will  take  leave  of  him  with  tiie  sentunent 
of  tbe  Homan  critic  i  <<  Facile  remedium  est  ubertatis : 
sterilia  nullo  labore  ^aeiMitur.'' 
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A  AT.  II. — Adotflke^  An^doie  tram>6e  ions  tes  Papiersd'un 
IncotmUy  ei  publUe  par  M.  Beiyamin  de  Qmsimd*  A 
Parisy  Chez  TrenUelet  JVurtz,   1816.    Pp.  228. 

MoN9.  B..  DB  CoKSTANT  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  of 
the  public  characters  of  France.  To  have  early  in  life 
embraced  with  ardour  the  principles  of  liberty,  without 
iDciming  any  of  the  reproach  too  generally  contracted  by 
its  partisans:  to  have  courageously  resisted  Buonaparte 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  without  servilely  submitting 
to  the  tfourbons  on  their  restoration : — ^these  are  claims  to 
general  esteem  which  none  of  his  countrymen  can  dispute^ 
and  few  can  share  with  him.  We  say  couatrymen,  for  M. 
de  Constant  has  been  allowed  to  fill  the  character  of  a 
French  legislator  at  different  periods  of  the  Kevolution, 
though,  we  believe,  his  birth  was  in  Switzerland,. and  his. 
fiimify  connections,  and  much  of  his  early  life,  have,  been  in 
GSermany.  These  circumstances  and  the  friendship  which 
has  lonff  subsisted  between  him  and  Madame  de  Stael,  have* 
placed  nim  and  that  lady  at  the  head  of  what  is  considered^ 
m  literary  circles,  as  the  German  party  in  France.  M* 
de  Constant  is  known  as  the  translator  of  Schiller's  Wallen- 
«tein,.  so  beautifully  rendered  in  English  by  Mr.  Coleridge, 
and  by  several  political  works  distinguished  by  the  re- 
puUican  frankness  and  liberality  of  their  style  and  prin- 
ciples. 

.  yfe  have  now  to  consider  him,  however,  as  the  author  of 
an  Anecdote  merely.  We  do  not  indeed  distinctly  per* 
ceive  wh^  this  novel  title  should  have  been  ^ected. 
Adolphe  IS  no  otherwise  an  anecdote  than  fVerter^  or  any 
other  short  tale,  which  bftrren  of  incident  derives  its  value 
from  the  strength  of  passion,  discernment  of  character,  and 
depth  of  observation  with  which  it  abounds.  In  all  these 
particulars  this  little  volume  will  certainly  hold  a  distin- 
guished place  among  works  of  sentiment.  Related  really 
as  an  anecdote  it  is  shortly  ihiB-^Adolphey  a  young  German 
of  rank,  without  genuine  love,  but  under  the  impulse  of 
Tanity  and  ennuie  still  more  than  of  appetite,  forms  an 
intrigue  with  Ellenore,  the  kept  mistress  of  a  nobleman, 
who  nourishes  in  her  degraded  condition  all  that  pride  in 
her  commerce  with  the  world  which  virtue  might  be  ex- 
cused entertaining,  while  she  is  really  adorned  by  many  of 
those  excellences  which  it  is  usual  to  consider  as  inseparable 
firom  female  honour. 

.  From  this  intrigue  springs,  if  not  a  pure  at  least,  a  very 
Cbit.  R£v.  Vol.  IY.  Jti/y,  1816.  C 
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10  Adolphe. 

▼ehMmt  pasAon  M  ter  part  towardt  AMpte.  Fdr  Uu 
flhe  sacrifiees^  not  at  his  tolteitatioiiy  but  mdgrt  lui,  ber 
opulent  eatabliilitneDt,  her  children,  and  the  impeilhct 
oonsideration  which  from  the  high  rank  of  her  protector 
afae  still  enjoyed ;  while  on  his  part  he  is  tormented  by  a 
bondage  he  in  rain  attempts  to  break.  The  spurious  paa- 
ston  he  once  felt  having  soon  subsided,  he  is  entanglea  by 
honour  and  compassion;  when,  on  the  point  of  volunlatify 
abandoning  her,  he  is  more  closely  bound  to  her  than  ever 
1^  the  inJQ<Hcious  attempt  of  his  powerfhl  ihther  (tfao  aii* 
mster  of  a  German  court)  to  separate  them»  He  accom- 
panies her  from  Germany  to  Poland,  where  she  inherits 
great  wealth ;  and  where  she  saflfers  all  the  wratcbednftaa 
which  unrequited  love  can  produce ;  and  he  endures  tlie 
greater  misery  indicted  on  him  by  a  passion  which  he  oui*> 
not  return.  EUenore  falls  a  victim  to  her  ilUfiited  pastton, 
while  we  are  left  ignorant  of  the  fiite  of  Adolphe,  who  ia 
dbe  historian  of  his  tale,  but  whom  we  are  to  imugiBe 
wandering  in  the  world  with  youth,  fortune,  rank^  uttd 
talents;  but  with  a  mind  unfitted  to  dischaiM  any  of  tiM 
duties  imposed  on  him  by  Ae  advantages  of  his  staticm  in 
society. 

That  inch  a  tale  will  be  very  popular  in  our  langnam  wo 
are  fiir  frotn  expecting  or  desiring.  It  has  not  yet  iUlen 
within  our  habits  tb  contemplate,  even  in  a  novelj  the  aitiui* 
tion  of  a  kept  mistress  as  compatible  with  excellence  and 
woith  of  character,  or  an  attadiment  to  sudi  an  object  as 
c^ble  of  exciting  sympathy.  The  tragic  histoty  of  Hick^ 
man  and  Miss  Wray  would  have  been  thought  an  impio* 
bftble  fiction,  if  it  had  not  been  a  fact.  '<  Le  vrtd  n'eH  fms 
iotfjonn  vraUembUibk.''  And  the  transcendant  merits  of 
the  Sorrows  of  Werter  have  in  this  country  not  been  siifi* 
cient  to  counteract  the  moral  repugnance  to  a  tale  of  paaaiQSi 
ctMoHenctn^  in  crime. 

iTbe  tame  fteling  which  renders  woiks  of  imagination  of 
thh  class  less  interestinr  to  general  readers,  will  Jso  exteftd^ 
m  refbrenoe  to  those  of  a  more  serious  class,  to  the  foason* 
ing  upon  characters  placed  in  such  situations.  EngHA 
readers,  we  believe,. equally  prefer  other  objects  of  reiw* 
tfon  and  speculation. 

But  though  we  felt  no  great  predeliaion  for  Ae  subjoet 
delected,  it  would  be  injustice  to  our  author  not  to  declara^ 
that  he  has  exhibited  a  picture,  as  well  as  laid  down  prbi- 
ciples  perfectly  moral  in  their  tendency.  No  man  wul  bo 
exdted  to  become  the  seducer  of  a  lady  nndi^r  the  protic- 
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iium  p(  1m8  ffimi  Aqu  ^ny  bteat  desire  to  h^  tVowkt  9» 
A^Qlpbe*  Nor  viU  any  wooiao  be  misled  to  thinK  tbf 
cooditioii  9f  Etl^ore  coDijpatible  either  with  respect  or 
felicity.  The  one  is  sufficiently  contemptible,  the  other 
sufficiently  wretched. 

We  consider  this  work,  however,  as  belons^ng  rather  to 
the  class  oF  philosophical  novels  than  any  other.  That  is, 
we  suppose  the  autnor's  object  to  have  been  to  embody  in  a 
worI(  of  fiction  the  observations  or  reflections  pq  the  human 
heart  and  dtaractery  which  a  cultivated  and  active  mind  has 
been  led  to  make  on  situations  highly  fiivpurable  both  to 
reflexion  aad  observation. 

A  witter  of  this  description)  the  overflowings  of  whose 
mind  forma  book  almost  without  his  intending  to  write  one^ 
wfll  inevitably  betray  his  favourite  and  peculiar  opinions  and 
fedinn.  He  will  unconscioiisly  reveal  himself;  and  we  do  not 
therefere  wonder  to  find  from  the  prefiice  that  die  writer 
with  bitterness  deprecates  the  allusions  which  have  been 
detected,  and  the  interpretations  which  have  been  obtntde^ 
jby  '^  a  malignity  which  aspires  to  the  merit  of  penetration 
bjr  absurd  conjectures."  And  he  adds,  that  Madame  de 
Sftael,  "  lafemme  la  plus  spiriiuelfe  de  noire  sticUy  en  tn6m€ 
temps  MCeile  est  la  meilleurey^  is  suspected  not  only  to  have 
naiated  herself  in  Delpbine  and  Corinne,  but  to  have 
drawn  severe  portraits  or  some  of  her  acquaintaoces.  Now^ 
while  we  accfuit  (dadan>e  de  Stael  of  all  malice  and  ^^  oei^dic 
UMidtf*  towfirds  others,  and  do  not  even  suppose  that  si^e 
drew  her  own  portrait,  ae  our  artists  do,  df»liMniteIv  before 
a  mirror,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  she  has,  eitner  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  unfolded  mudi  of  the  elements  of 
her  own  character  in  both  her  works.  It  \$  mere  vulgar 
malice  to  hunt  for  facts  and  combinations  of  charactieriind 
situation  in  works  of  fiction,  but  the  elements  of  every 
autbor^s  mind  and  inviduality  may  reasonably  be  antici* 
mted  in  his  writings,  especially  in  his  first  work.  Tha^ 
Lord  Byron  should  be  himself  the  complete  full-grow9 
i!ihilde  Harold  in  all  respects,  it  would  be  ungenerous  to 
•appoee ;  but  if  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  lus  lordship 
were  generallv  suggest^  by  that  work,  we  think  he  has  no 
richt  to  oomplaia :  we  are  still  less  willing  to  suppose  that 
If.  de  Goastant  has  pourtrayed  bis  meiuaiwAt  in  Adolphe; 
yet  there  is  a  distinctness  and  force  in  his  observations  on 
<^iaracter  and  feeling,  which,  to  the  credit  of  the  author, 
jniggest  that  he  has  not  derived  tbiem  at  second  hand.  We 
apply  these   remarks   especially    to   the   description   ot 
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It  AMphe^ 

Adolpfaie's  character  at  the  commctaceiDeiit  of  the  book. 
His  bashfulness  and  ennuie,  his  repugnance  to  society,  and 
the  developemeht  of  a  sarcastic  spirit.  -  It  is^  as^  follows : 

**  MalheureMsemeDt  sa  conduite  6tait  plutot  noble  et  g^n^reusc 
que  tendre.  J'^tais  p^n4tr6  de  tous  sea  droits  i  ma  reconnoissance 
et  i  man  respect. ,  Mais  aucune  confiaiicc  n'avait  exists  jamais  entre 
nous.  Il  avait  dans  resprit  je  ne  sais  ^uoi  d'ironiaue  qui  convenait 
mal  k  mon  caract^re.  Je  ne  demandais  alors  qu'a  me  livrer  k  ces 
impressions  primitives  et  fougueuses  qui  jettent  Time  hors  de  la 
sphere  commune;  et  lui  inspirent  le  d^dain  de  tous  les  objects  qui 
Fenyironnent.  Je  trouvais  dans  mon  p^re,  non  pas  un  eensenr^ 
mais  un  obseryateur  froide  et  caustique,  qui  souriait  d'abord  da 
piti6>  et  qui  finissait  bient6t  la  conversation  avec  impatieBoe.  Je  ne 
me  sonviens  pas,  pendant  mes  dix*buit  premieres  ann^es^  d'avoir  cu 
jamais  un  entretien  u'une  heure  avec  Inu  Ses  lettres  6taient  affec- 
tueuses,  pieines  de  conseils  raisonnablet  et  sensiUes.-  Mais  k  peine 
^tion»«ou8  en  presence  Tun  de  Tautre,  qu'il  y  avait  en  lui  quelque 
chose  de  oontraint  que  je  ne  pouvais  m'expliquer,  et  qui  r&gissait 
8ur  moi  d*une  niani^re  p^nible.  Je  ne  savais  pas  alors  ce  ^ue  c'^tait 
aue  la  timidite,  cette  souffrance  int^rieure  qui  nous  poursuit  jus<]^ues 
(fans  rdge  le  plus  avanc6,  qui  refoule  sur  notre  coeur  nos  impressions 
les  plus  profondes,  qui  glace  nos  paroles,  qui  denature  4lans  notre 
bouche  tout  ce  que  nous  essayoos  de  dire,  et  ne  nous  permet  de 
nous  exprimer  que  par  des  mots  vagues  ou  une  ironie  plus  ou  moins 
am^re,  comme  si  nous  voulions  nous  venger  sur  nos  sentimens  m^mes 
de  la  douleur  que  nous  iprouvons  k  ne  pouvoir  les  fieure  connaltre. 
Je  ne  savais  pas,  que  m^me  avec  son  fils,  mon  pere  ^tait  timide,  et 
qne  souvent  apr^  avoir  long'*temp8  attendn  de  moi  quelques  t^moi- 
gnages  d*affeetion  que  sa  iroideur  apparente  semblait  m'interdire,  il 
me  ^uittait  les  yeux  mouill^s  de  larmes*  et  se  plaignait  k  d'autres  de 
ce  que  je  ne  Faimais  pas.  .    . 

**  Ma  contraintc  avec  lui  eut  une  grande  influence  sur  mon  ca- 
ract^^re.  Aussi  timide  que  lui,  mais  plus  agit6,  parce  que  j'^tais 
plus  jeune,  je  m*accoutumai  k  renfermer  en  moi  m^me  tout  ce  que 
j'^prouvais,  k  ne  former  que  des  plans  solitaires,  k  ne  compter  que 
sur  moi  pour  leur  execution,  k  considerer  les  avis,  Tinter^t,  Tas- 
sistance  et  jusqu'i  la  seule  presence  des  autres  comme  une  ^6nie  et 
comme  un  obstacle.  Je  contractai  Thabitude  de  ne  jamais  parier  de 
ce  qui  m'occupait,  de  ne  me  soumettre  k  la  conversation  que  conune 
k  une  n^cessit^  importune,  et  de  Tanimer  alors  par  une  plaisanterie 
perp^tuelle  qui  me  la  rendait  moins  fstigante,  et  qui  m*aidait  k 
cacher  mes  v^ritables  pens^es.  Del4  une  certaine  absence  d'aban- 
don  qu'aiyoivd'hui  encore  mes  amis  me  rqprochent,  et  une  difficultly 
de  causer  s^rieusement  que  j'ai  toujours  peine  k  suimonter.  II  ea 
r^sulta  en  m^me  temps  un  d^sir  ardent  d'ind^pendance,  une  ^nde 
impatience  des  liens  dont  j'^tais  environn6,  une  terreur  inymcible 
d'en  former  de  nouveaux.    Je  ne  me  trouvais  k  mon  aise  que  tout 
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AMpke.  it 

aeni,  et  M  est  n^kam  k  present  Feiet  de  cette  disposition  d'^me, 
que.  dans  les  circoDstances  les  noias  importanteSy  qaand  je  dois 
cboisir  eotre  deux  partis,  la  figure  humaine  me  trouble,  et  dim 
mottvement  naturel  est  de  la  fuir  pour  d^lib^rer  en  paix.  Je  n'aTais 
point  eependant  la  profondeur  d'^goisme  qu*un  tel  caract^re  paratt 
annoncer.  Tout  en  ne  m'int^ressant  qu'k  moi,  je  ralnt^ressais  fai- 
Mement  ^  moi-mdme.  Je  portais  au  fond  de  mon  cceur  un  besoin  de 
sensibility  dont  je  ne  m'spercevais  pas ;  mats  qui,  ne  trouvant  point 
k  se  satisfiiire,  me  d^tacnait  successiyement  de  tous  les  objets  qui 
tour-ik-tour  attiraient  ma  curiosity.  Cette  indifference  sur  tout  s'^tait 
encore  Ibrtifi^  par  Tid^e  de  la  mort,  id^  qui  m'avait  Aapp^  tr^s-^ 
jeuae,  et  sur  laquelle  je  n'ai  jamais  con9u  que  les  hommes  s'6tour- 
dissent  si  facilement.  J'avais  k  1*^  de  dix-scpt  ans  vu  mourir  une 
femme  i^g^e,  dont  I'esprit,  d'une  toumure  remarquable  et  bisarre, 
a^it  commence  k  devclofqper  le  mien.  Cette  femme,  comroe  tant 
dViutres,  s'^tait,  k  Tentr^e  de  sa  carri^re,  lanc^e  vers  le  raonde 

3u'elle  ne  connaissait  pas,  avec  le  sentiment  d'une  grande  force 
^^e  et  de  fkeultes  yraiment  puissantes.  Comme  tant  d*autres 
aussi,  faute  de  s'ltre  pli^e  h,  des  convenances  iactices,  roab  n^ces- 
saires,  elle  avait  vu  ses  esi)6ninces  tromp^es,  sa  jeunesse  passer  sans 
phusir,  et  la  vieillesse  ennn  I'avait  atteinte  sans  la  soumettre.  Bile 
▼ivait  dans  nn  chateau  voisin  d'une  de  nos  terres,  m^contente  et 
retiree,  n'ayant  que  son  esprit  pour  ressource,  et  analysant  tout 
avec  son  esprit.  Pendant  pr^s  d'un  an,  dans  nos  conversations 
inepnisables,  nous  anions  envisage  la  vie  sous  toutes  ses  laces  et  la 
mort  toujours  pour  terme  de  tout.  Et  apr^s  avoir  tant  cause  de  la 
mort  avec  elle,  j*avais  vu  la  mort  la  frapper  k  mes  jeux." 

As  a  specimen  of  our  author^s  akill  in  character  paintins|f^ 
we  transcribe  a  part  of  his  description  of  Eilenore.  He  had 
before  stated  that  this  lady  had  been  driven  from  Poland 
by  the  civil  wars— having  left  her  property  and  family — that 
she  had  been  led  by  circumstances  he  was  unacquainted 
with  to  connect  herself  with  the  Count  de  P.,  to  whom  she 
had  generously  attached  herself  with  an  entire  devotion  to 
his  interests  in  peril  and  poverty. 

''  EUeuore  n'avait  qu'un  esprit  ordinaire :  mes  ses  idees  etaient 
jnstesa  et  ses  expressions,  toujours  simples,  etaieut  quelquefoit 
firaf^pantes  par  la  noblesse  et  reievation  de  ses  sentimens.  Elle 
avait  beaucoup  de  prejuges,  mais  tous  ses  prejuges  etaient  en ' 
sens  inverse  de  son  interlt.  Elle  attachait  le  plus  grand  prix  k  la 
regularite  de  la  conduite,  precisement  parce  que  la  sienne  n'etail 
pas  r^^li^e  snivant  les  notions  redoes.  Elle  etait  tres-religieuse, 
piffce  que  la'  religion  condamaait  rigourousement  son  genre  de 
vie.  Elle  repoussait  severement  dans  la  conversation  tout  ce  qui 
-nTauiiil  pam  k  d'auties  iemmes  que  des.  pfansanteries  innocentes, 
pure  qu'eUe  aaignait  toiuouis  qa'on  ae  se  crat  antorise  par  sga 
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tot  k  \m  ea  addresser  de  d^plarfnt.  EUe  aumit  dMvifie  lece^oir 
•lies  elle  que  de^  hommes  qu  iaD£  le  plus  ^kv6  et  de  miBurs  ifp6* 
j^iocbubleSy  parce  que  les  femmes  1  qui  elle  fr^missait  d*4tre  com- 
part se  forment  d'ordioaire  uoe  soci^t6  in£iao§6e,  et  se  r68^;iuuit  k 
h  perte  de  la  consideration,  ne  chercbent  daas  kars  relatioos  q«e 
famusemeDt.  Elkoore,  en  un  viot,  toit  en  hitte  eomtanle  avec  aa 
destine.  Elle  protestait,  pour  aissi  dire,  par  chacuoe  de  oes  aotiooa 
tt  de  ces  paroles,  oontre  la  classe  dans  laquelle  eile  se  trauvait 
lang^e :  et  comme  elle  sentait  que  la  r^alit^  ^tait  plus  forte  <|u>llc^ 
et  que  ses  efforts  ne  chanfeaient  rien  k  sa  situation,  elle  6tait  foil 
joalheureuse.  Elle  ^levait  deux  eniaas  qu'elle  avait  ens  du  oooite  da 
P***  avec  line  aust^rit^  excessive.  On  edt  dit  qoelquefois  qo*WK 
f6volte  secrete  se  m^lait  a  rattaobemeat  plut6t  passionn^  «|ue  tendfc 
qu'elle  leur  nontrait,  et  les  lui  rendait  en  quelque  serta  impoiPtnaa. 
JLorsqu'on  lui  laisait  k  bonne  intention  quelque  renarque  sur  ce  que 
ses  enfans  grandissaient,  sur  les  talens  qulls  promettaient  d'avoir,  sar 
la  carri^re  <|u'ils  auraient  k  suirre,  on  la  voymt  pdiir  de  Tid^  qu'il  ftu- 
draitqu'un  jour  elle  leur  avouit  leur  naissance.  Mais  le  moindre 
danger,  une  beure  d'absence,  la  ramenatt  k  eua  avec  oneanxi^t^  ok 
Ton  d^m^lait  une  esp^e  de  remords*  et  le  d6sir  de  leur  donner  par 
aes  caresses  le  booheur  qu'eUe  n*y  trouvait  pas  eUe-mtme.  Cette 
lopposition  entre  ass  seatimens  et  la  place  qu'elle  occupait  dans  le 
monde  avait  rendu  son  buaicur  fi>rt  in^ipile.  Soaveat  elle  ^tait 
iftveuse  et  tacitunie;  quelquefois  elle  parlait  avac  impetuosity 
ComnMeUeetBittottnnent^e  d'une  id4e  particnli^iie,  an  nubsu  de  la 
conversation  la  plus  g^oerale,  eUe  ne  restaat  jamais  parfaitement 
calme.  Mais  par  oela  m^me,  il  y  avait  dans  sa  manure  quelque 
cbose  de  fongueux  et  d'inattendu,  qui  la  rendait  plus  piquante  qu'dle 
o'aumit  dH  I'^re  naturelleuent.  La  bisarr«rie  de  sa  position  sup. 
pl6ait  en  die  4  la  nnuveaut^  des  id6ts.  On  fexfminait  affec  mtmt 
et  Guriositi§  comme  un  bel  orage/' 

'^  EUenore  tliua  brought  before  im  (be  adda)  wl^n  mj 
beart  wae  in  want  of  love,  and  in  my  vanity  of  aucc'eaa)  al^e 
appeared  a  conquest  worthy  of  me."  The  eooquflat  waa 
achieved,  but  not  without  diffiouUy.  Haviag  endui^  (of  a 
time  the  restraints  which  the  presence  of  the  Count  im- 
posed, his  absence  allows  them  free  and  unrestrained  inter- 
course; and  thien  that  change  in  the  feelings  ofAdolplit 
took  place  which  it  is  the  peculiar  morale  of  this  work  to 
exhibit,  and  which  Bochefoucault  has  drily  stated  io  one  of 
the  Least  offensive  of  his  much  too  highly  pri^d  ma^pms^ 
<^  We  are  nearer  losing  those  who  frsSe  us  than  tl^wa  wlio 
love  us  too  iQuch/' — ^  0»  e$t  fhu  prochc  iFmmrjoeus  quf^ 
mom  h(U9$eni  one  ceiu;  qui  mm  mneni  lrd|p." 

This  moral  kowever  baa  been  already  venr  impreaaiw^ 
iaugbt  m  oar  bogaag*  in  tM  writiags  and  life 
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Imstiiiff  and  ?ery  unfiirttinate  woman,  Mrs.  Woolstonecroft^ 
Itiiaa  always  appeared  to  us  from  the  perusal  of  her  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic  letters  to  Imlay,  that  it  was  the  ardour 
and  strength  of  her  attachment  which  oppref«sed  him,  and 
alienated  him  entirely  from  her.  We  know  not  whether 
he  is  still  alive,  but  if  ne  were,  he  would  probably  bear  his 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  following  representation.-— 
Adolphe  being  wounded  in  a  duel  which  he  fought  in  re- 
sentment of  an  affront  cast  upon  his  mistress,  her  love  ma- 
nifests itself  in  all  its  force,  and  he  thus  expresses  the 
Btrenffth  of  his  passion  : — ^^  Affection  overcame  me ;  I  wai 
torn  by  remorse.  I  wished  to  find  in  myself  what  could  re- 
Ward  an  attachment  so  constant  and  tender.  1  called  to  my 
aid  recoUection,  imagination,  even  reason  and  a  sense  of 
duty.  Useless  efforts!  The  difficulty  of  our  situation ;  the 
certainty  of  a  future  separation;  perhaps  too  an  inexpli- 
cable repugnance  to  a  tie  I  was  unable  to  break — all  inter- 
nally tormented  me.  I  reproached  myself  with  ingratitude ; 
I  laboured  to  conceal  from  her  1  was  in  affliction  when  she 
appeared  to  doubt  of  a  love  which  was  so  necessary  to  her : 
I  was  not  less  unhappy  when  she  seemed  to  believe  in  it.  1 
ftit  that  she  was  better  than  myself,  I  despised  myself  for 
being  unworthy  of  her.  It  is  a  dreadful  evil  not  to  meet 
with  a  return  of  love  ;  but  it  is  a  much  greater  evil  to  be 
beloved  without  the  nower  of  returning  it.  The  life  which 
I  had  risked  for  Elenore  I  would  a  thousand  times  have 
sacrificed  to  fender  her  happy  without  me.*^ 
^  In  a  critical  postscript  and  pre&ce  our  author  bears  tes« 
timony  to  the  wretchedness  inevitably  consequent  on  such 
a  conneotion  as  tiiat  of  Adolphe  with  Elenore.  ^^  I  have 
exhibited  him/'  says  he,  ^  because  he  loved  but  feebly  i 
he  would  not  have  been  l^ss  miserable  had  he  loved  her 
more.  He  suffered  through  her  from  want  of  feeling; 
with  a  stronger  passion  he  would  have  suffered  for  her* 
The  scornful  and  reproachful  world  would  have  shed  its 
poison  over  an  affection  which  its  laws  had  not  sancf ioned, 
and  happiness  requires  that  such  ties  should  not  be  formed^ 
When  Hke  career  is  opened^  there  is  but  a  choice  of 
evils.'' 
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Aet.  III.— 7%e  hay  of  the  LaureaU.  Carmen  Nu^iate^ 
By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poet  Laureate^  Member  of 

'  the  Spanish  Academy^  Sfc.  London^  for  Longman  and 
Co.  1816,  ISmo.  Pp.  77. 

All  who  read  Mr.  Southey's  productions  must  allow  tbat 
there  has  seldom  appeared  a  poet  who  jpossessed  more  fa- 
cility of  composition ;  not  that  sort  of  facility  which  Mr. 
Samuel  Rogers  seems  to  enjoy  in  the  smoothness  of  his 
versification,  and  which  Waller  (a  poet  very  much  of  the 
same  school)  says  in  &ct  costs  a  man  more  labour  than  the 
polishing  of  a  idfiamond,  but  an  easy  flow  of  language  that 
originates  in  a  lonff  habit  of  writing.     The  list  of  poetical 

Eroductions  annexed  to  this  volume  independent  of  his 
ibours,  when  as  he  expresses,  he  *^  patient  pursued  the 
historian^s  task  severe/'  may  well  induce  us  to  oelieve  that 
Mr.  Sou  they  writes  currente  calamo^  and,  as  his  friends  re- 
port,  that  besides  his  other  occupations,  he  regularly  emits 
forty  lines  every  morning  before  breakfost.  The  necessary 
consequence  is,  however,  that  deep  thinking,  profound  re- 
mark upon  the  actions  and  motives  of  men,  the  result  of 
the  patient  revolving  and  assorting  of  ideas  in  the  mind, 
are  in  a  great  degree  excluded,  and  we  have  little  else  but 
the  superficies  of  things  presented  to  us.  Mr.  Southey 
is  like  the  sea-fowl  which  glides  a  few  feet  above  the  sur- 
fkce  of  the  waters  with  eye-ratiguing  velocity,  now  and  then 
stooping  to  pick  up  its  small  finny  prey,  betrayed  b^  the, 
flittering  of  the  sun  upon  its  scaly  sides,  but  never  diving 
down  to  the  sunless  recesses  of  the  ocean  to  survey  wonders 
hidden  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  Carmen  Nuptiale^ 
though  it  is  more  to  be  excused  because  the  subject  was  of 
a  temporary  nature  and  required  dispatch  in  the  execution. 
We  do  not  apprehend  that  its  author  wishes  to  rest  either 
his  poetical,  or  his  political  &me  upon  productions  of  this 
adulatory  kind ;  as  Milton  asserted  when  writing  against 
Toy^XXj^  so  Mr.  Southey  may  perhaps  say  when  writing  in 
its  favour,  ^^  1  never  was  so  thirsty  after  fkme,  nor  so 
destitute  of  other  hopes  and  means,  better  and  more  certain 
to  attain  it."  • 

Nevertheless  in  several  parts  of  the  poem  belbre  us, 
the  author  has  expressed  confident  hopes,  almost  an  assured 
certainty  of  immortality : 


*  Preface  to  £icoiiocia«te«. 
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'<  Thus  k  the  ^ges  which  tie  past  I  lire. 

And  tb«8e  which  are  to  come  my  sure  reward  will  give,** 

are  two  lines  from  the  very  beginning,  and  in  the  last  stann 
bat  two  he  vaunts 

**  Tbt  amaranthine  sartand  which  I  bring 

Shall  keep  its  verdure  dirough  all  after  hoars; — 
Yea,  while  the  poets  name  is  doomed  to  five 
Se  long  this  garhmd  shall  its  fragrance  give.'*     ^ 

These  are  pretty  positive  anticipations  of  the  future,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  they  will  no  doubt  be  realized.  We 
<mce  thought  that  it  would  be  a  curious,  and  in  some  respects 
a  useful  task,  to  select  from  the  works  of  celebrated  writers 
those  passages  in  which,  speaking  ofthemselves  they  prog- 
nosticated ueir  coming  fame  :  we  had  made  a  few  extracts 
for  this  purpose  from  noted  poets,  beginning  with  the  well- 
known  conviction  of  Milton,  before  he  commenced  his 
Paradise  Lost,  that  he  should  live  to  complete  ^<  something 
which  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die,"  and  the  pas- 
aage  we  have  above  Quoted,  when  we  met  with  the  Me- 
moirs  of  Mr.  Perceval  Stockdale;  in  these,  as  a  matter 
about  which  posterity  would  be  extremely  anxious,  he  in- 
fenns  us  of  the  precise  spot  where  he  stood  when  he  wrote 
the  lines  upon  a  lady's  Goldfinch :  we  threw  our  papers  im- 
mediately into  the  fire,  ashamed  of  our  slow  conviction 
that  these  anticipations  were  in  fact  common  to  all  authors ; 
the  difference  being  that  with  the  weak  and  vain  it  was  a 
mere  idle  hallucination,  a  mistake  of  the  will  for  thepower^ 
while  with  the  great  and  excellent,  it  was  a  dear  perception 
of  future  admiration,  when  the  slow  advance  of  knowledge 
rendered  the  age  ca(mble  of  appreciating  their  productions. 
Among  the  latter  we  are  .  anxious  to  rank  the  above  and 
some  subsequent  quotations  from  ^^  the  Lay  of  the  Laureate." 

To  advert  more  particularly  to  this  poem,  we  confess  that 
when  first  the  title  caught  our  eye  in  its  ostentacious  black 
letter,  we  really  imagined  that  it  was  a  satire  upon  Mr* 
Southev,  until  uy  what  followed  we^were  informed  that  it 
was  a  dutiful  tribute  from  the  Laureate  upon  the  late  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Charlotte :  but  proceeding  bevond  the 
first  pa^e  or  two  we  found  that  if  it  were  a  Carmen  Nupiialej 
aa  applied  to  her  Royal  Highness,  it  was  a  sort  of  Carmen 
Triumphale  as  applied  to  Mr.  Southey,  for  quite  as  much  of 
it  is  occupied  with  himself  as  with  the  event  proposed  to  be 
celebrated.  The  proem  and  the  epilogue  are  exclusively 
filled  with  various  pieces  of  intelligence  respecting  the  aa- 

Qrit.  Rbv.  Vol.  IV.  Jufyj  1816,  D 
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thor>  literary  achievements,  Venr  well  wtitte*,  1)tlt  not  verr 
closeljr  coilta^cted  ivItTi  the  itialh  siibject,  or  rather,  with 
what  ouffh't  tb  have  been  the  knain  subject*  Tb^  fMder 
shall  judge;  the  work  thus  opens': — 

*<  There  was  a  tfme  whto  all  ay  youthful  thevght 
Wai  of  the  Mu$e ;  and  of  the  I^oet's  feae. 

How  fairilflourisheth  aod  iadeth  not»— 
Alone  eoduriDg,  when  the  Mooarcb'^  oaMe 

Is  but  an  empty  sound,  the  Conqueror's  bust 

Hf  ouiders  and  is  forgotten  ih  the  dust. 

"How  best  to  build  the  imperishable  l^y 
Was  then  my  daily  care»  my  dream  by  nigkt ; 

And  earlv  in  adventurous  essay 

My  spirit  imped  her  wings  for  stronger  llight: 

Fair  region*s  Fancy  opened  to  my  view,— 

« l^hete  lies  thy  path/  she  said ;  *  do  thou  that  jpath  pursue ! 

»  <  For  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  wealth  or  pow^r^ 
'niou  whom  rich  Nature  at  thy  happy  birt^ 

Blest  in  her  bounty  with  the  iarcest  dower 
That  Heaven  indul^s  to  a  child  of  Earth,— *- 

Then  when  the  sacred  ^Utets  for  their  own 

Baptized  thee  in  the  springs  of  Helicon  I 

**  *  They  promised  for  thee  that  thou  shouMst  esctew 

All  low  desires,  all  empty  vanltieii ; 
That  thou  shouldst,  still  to  Truth  and  Freedom  tme^ 

The  applause  or  censure  of  the  herd-despiie  s 
And  in  obedience  to  their  impulse  .£iven» 
Walk  in  the  light  of  Nature  and  of  tileaven. 

^  '  Along  the  World's  high-way  let  others  oroad. 
Jostling  and  moiling  on  through  dust  and  heat ; 

Far  from  the  vain,  the  vicious,  and  the  proud^ 
Take  thou  content  in  eolitude  diy  seat; 

To  noble  ends  devote  thy  sacred  art. 

And  nurse  for  better  worlds  thine  own  immortal  part  r 

^  Praise  to  that  Power  who  from  my  earliest  days» 
Thus  taught  me  what  to  seek  and  wimt  to  shun ; 

Who  turned  my  footsteps  from  the  crouded  ways^ 
Appointing  me  my  better  course  to  nitt 

In  solitude,  with  studious  leisure  blest. 

The  mind  unfettered,  and  the  heart  at  lest/' 

A  little  further  on,  Mr.  Soutbey  in  somewhat  of  a  booaC- 
ful  strain  adverts  to  his  ^<  laureate  crown,"  and  replies  with 
rancour  to  those  who  on  his  acceptance  of  it  aocusodfaini  of 
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political  nUh^r  than  ^  poetics^  incapadtj  tp  the  servile 
duties  it  was  said  to  impose. 

**  Yea  in  this  now,  while  Malice  frets  licr  hour. 

Is  ferctasle  given  me  of  that  meed  divine ; 
Here  imdistttrbed  in  this  sequestered  bower. 

The  irieDdftbipof  t^  goo4  and  wise  is  mine; 
And  that  green  wreath  which  decks  the  Bard  when  dead. 
That  lanreate  garland  crowns  my  living  head. 

That  wreath  which  in  Eliza's  golden  days 

ff y  master  dear,  divinest  Spenser  wore. 
That  which  rewarded  Drayton's  learned  lays, 

Which  thoughtful  Ben  and  gentle  Daniel  bore, — 
Orin  Envy  through  thy  ragged  mask  of  scorn ! 
la  honour  it  was  given,  with  honour  it  is  worn  !*^ 

In  this  enumeration  Mr.  Southej  carefully  omits  those 
later  Laureates,  whose  onlj  wreath  was  that  wliich  royalty 
jgave ;  who  brought  the  office  into  deserved  contempt,  from 
which  its  present  possessor  promises  to  rescue  it,  tboushhe 
may  not  perhaps  oe  able  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  it  helcl  in 
the  time  of  ^^  his  master  dear,  divinest  Spencer."  W^ 
luiQW  not,  as  we  observefd  on  a  former  occasion  (Vol.  111. 
p.  476)  by  what  title  Mr  Sou  they  claims  the  honour  of  call- 

8g  himself  the  pupil  of  Spencer.  Lydgate  Gower  and 
qccleve,  if  we  mistake  not,  speak  of  "  their  maister  Chau- 
cer," l)ut  they  had  the  opportunity  of  personal  converse,  of 
<lrinkiQ&;  from  the  "  well  of  English  undefiled,"  and  vet 
one  of  tqem  has  the  modesty  to  say  that  he  had  ^'  leered  mil 
lite  or  nought.***  Mr.  Southey  however  repeatedly  asserts 
liis  right  to  call  Spencer  his  master,  without  any  such  diffi^- 
dence ;  apd  if  he  means  merely  that  he  is  a  bumble  follower 
of  that  great  poet  in  the  oMqe  he  holds,  we  have  only  to 
complain  that  lie  does  not  express  himself  more  distinctly. 

The  "  Lay  of  the  Laureate,"  like  the  second  part 
of  the  ^^  Pilgriinage  to  Waterloo,"  claims  the  rank  of  an 
allegorical  poem;  and^  notwithstajiding  their  author's 
▼aunted  admiration  for  his  ''  master  dear^"  if  we  are  not 
mtich  mistaken,  they  are  the  only  pieces  of  that  description 
that  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sotithey.  We 
might  prerame,  therefore,  it  is  only  very  lately  that  Spencer 
has  become  his^^  roaster  dear;"  yet  in  another  part  of  the 
Froem  he  is  careful  to  tell  us, 

*'  But  then  my  Master  dear  aroae  to  mind. 
He  on  whose  song  while  yet  I  was  a  lM)y, 
My  spirit  fed,  attracted  to  its  kindi^ 
Aod  atill  insatiate  of  tjie  groiyig^  joy ; — 

*  Fitfe  Speghf  s  Life  of  Chaucer,  1696. 
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He  on  whose  tomb  these  c^  were  wont  to  dwel^ 
With  inward  yearnings  which  I  may  not  tell; 

**  He  whose  green  bays  shall  bloom  for  ever  yooqg* 

And  whose  dear  name  whenever  I  repeat. 
Reverence  and  love  are  trembling  on  my  tongue ; 

Sweet  Spenser, — sweetest  Bard ;  yet  not  more  sweet 
Than  pure  was  he»  and  not  more  pure  than  wise* 
High  Priest  of  all  the  Muses'  mysteries/' 

If  this  be  a  genuine  and  not,  in  some  degree  at  least,  a 
factitious  admiration  (which  we  can  hardlj  suppose  with  a 
man  of  Mr.  Southey*s  taste),  it  is  singular  that  he  should 
so  late  have  postponed  his  imitations — for  such  we  apprehend 
it  is  his  intention  that  they  should  be  esteemed — especiallv 
when  he  informs  us,  that  even  in  his  childhood  on  Spencer^ 
song  ^^  his  spirit  fed,  attracted  to  its  kindJ*^  For  our  own 
part,  excepting  that  they  make  pretensions  to  an  allegori- 
cal  form,  we  should  scarcely  have  known  that  any  resem- 
blance was  intended.  Properly  speaking,  we  doubt  if  this 
Carmen  Nuptiale  be  an  allegory,  for  though  characters  of 
the  kind  are  introduced,  it  does  not  at  all  satisfy  the  defini- 
tion  of  Plutarch,  <<  where  one  thing  is  related  and  another 
understood,"  or  the  other  distinctions  pointed  out  hj 
Huffhes  in  his  clever  Essay  on  poetry  of  that  species.  It  is 
not  nowever  very  important  to  settle  this  point,  and  we  will 
proceed  to  five  some  specimens  of  the  body  of  this  produc- 
tion. WhUe  musinf  upon  his  ^^  master  dear,"  the  poet 
supposes  himself  to  mil  asleep,  and  he  immediately  begins 
to  dream  that  he  is  in  the  street  amidst  the  bustle  attendant 
upon  the  royal  marriajge  :  he  obtains  entrance,  it  does  not 
exactly  appear  how,  into  the  Hall  of  Victory  of  Carlton 
House ;  what  he  there  saw  he  thus  describes  : 

^  Amid  that  Hall  of  Victory  side  by  side. 

Conspicuous  o'er  the  splendid  company. 
There  sate  a  roval  Bridegroom  and  his  Bride; 

In  her  fair  cheek,  and  in  her  bright  blue  eye. 
Her  flaxen  locks  and  her  benignant  mien. 
The  marks  of  Brunswick's  Rc^al  Line  were 


<'  Of  princely  lineage  and  of  princely  heart. 
The  Bridegroom  seem'd, — a  man'approved  in  fight. 

Who  in  the  great  deliverance  bore  bis  part. 
And  had  pursued  the  recreant  Tyrant's  flight 

When  driven  from  injured  Germany  he  fled, 

Bearing  the  curse  of  God  and  man  upon  hb  bead. 
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**  Giwrdant  before  his  feet  a  Lion  l«y» 

The  Saxon  LfoD,  terrible  of  yore» 
Who  in  his  withered  limbs  and  lean  decay. 

The  marks  of  Ions  and  cruel  bondage  bore. 
But  broken  now  beside  him  Jay  the  chain. 
Which  galled  and  fretted  late  his  neck  and  mane. 

*'  A  Lion  too  was  couched  before  the  Bride ; 

That  noble  beast  had  never  felt  the  chain ; 
Strong  were  his  sinewy  limbs  and  smooth  his  hide^ 

And  o'er  his  shoulders  broad  the  affluent  mane 
Dishevelled  hung ;  beneath  his  feet  were  laid 
Tom  flags  of  France  whereon  his  bed  he  made. 

**  Full  different  were  those  Lions  twain  in  plight. 
Yet  were  they  of  one  brood ;  and  side  by  side 

Of  old,  the  Gallic  T^ger  in  his  might 
They  many  a  time  had  met,  and  quelled  his  pride;. 

And  made  the  treacherous  spoiler  from  their  ire 

Cowering  and  crippled  to  his  den  retire." 

Their  throne  represented  as  supported  by  Hononr  and 
Faith ;  and  while  the  poet  is  em|jioved  in  sazing  at  the 
wond'rous  sight,  sudden!)'  the  air  ^^  is  filled  with  solemn  niu« 
sic  breathing  round,'*  and  Britannia  (whose  attributes  are 
minutely  described  with  little  variation  from  the  represen- 
jtation  of  her  upon  the  reverse  of  a  ha^penny)  enters  and 
addresses  the  royal  bride  as  follows: — 

<*  Daughter  of  Brunswick's  fated  line,  she  said^ 
While  joyful  realms  their  gratuhtions  pay^ 

And  ask  for  blessings  on  thy  bridal  bed. 
We  too  descend  upon  this  happy  day, — 

Receive  with  willing  ear  what  we  impart. 

And  treasure  up  our  counsels  in  thy  heart ! 

**  Long  may  it  be  ere  diou  art  called  to  bear 

The  weight  of  empire  in  a  day  of  woe ! 
Be  it  thy  favoured  lot  meantime  to  share 

The  joys  which  from  domestic  virtue  flow. 
And  may  the  lessons  which  are  now  imprest 
In  years  of  lebure,  sink  into  thy  breast. 

^  Look  to  th^  sire,  and  in  his  steady  way. 
As  ID  Us  lather's  he,  learn  thou  to  tread ; 

That  thus,  when  comes  the  inevitable  day. 
No  other  change  be  felt  than  of  the  head 

Which  wears  the  crown ;  thy  name  will  tjien  be  ViM 

Like  theirs,  when  thou  too  shalt  be  called  to  test 
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**  Love  peace  aotd  cberi^U  peace ;  but  use  it  so 
That  war  may  (jnd  thee  ready  at  all  hours ; 

And  ever  when  thou  strikest,  let  the  blow 

Be  swift  and  sure:  then  put  forth  all  the  powei? 

Which  God  hs^th  given  thee  to  redress  thy  WTong» 

And^ powerful  as  toou  art,  the  strife  will  not  belong. 

''  Let  no^  ^  sacred  Trident  from  tby  hand 
Depart,  nor  lay  the  falchion  from  thy  side ! 

Queen  of  the  Seas,  and  mighty  on  the  fandj 
Tby  power  shall  then  be  4r^ded  far  and  wide : 

And,  trusting  still  in  Gpd  and  in  tbe  Right, 

Thou  mayest  a^in  defy  the  world's  collected  might*^ 

She  moves  off  majestically^  apd  is  followed  by  Expe- 
rience, who  presents 

** a  goo^lly  volume,  which  he  hid 

Between  tl^t  pri^icety  couple  on  the  throne." 

And  next  to  him  approaches  <<  'the  Ang«l  of  tke  English 
Church,"  accompanied  by  ^*  Edward  the  spotless  Tudor," 
Cranraer,  (iU timer,  and  a  croifrd  of  ^^  partakers  in.  bteati- 
tude^  and  martyrdom,  among  whom  why  flidley,  the  6rai 
tinshakep  Ridley,  is  not  distinguished  we  know  not,  unlesi 
IMr.  Soutbey's  laureate  loyalty  was  shocked  by  the  sermon 
of  that  bishop  against  Queen  Mary,  and  in  fevoqr  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  The  Angel  makes  rather  a  long  speech  against 
Poperv,  *^that  Harlot  old,"  whose  seductions  and  machina* 
tions  Mr.  Southey  at  the  present  moment  seems  rather  un- 
reasonably  ^  dr^,  and  Ibw  wnk^  vtf  th^  qraU<|iiy  speak- 
ing of  the  estc|blishf^  cbucch  vrr^ 

"  Built  on  a  rock,  the  fiibric  njajf  repel 

Their  utmost  t^ge,  if  aO  within  he  sound : 
But  if  within  the  gates  Indifference  dwell. 
Woe  to  her  then !  there  needs  no  outward  wound ! 
,  Through  her  whole  frame  beaumbedt  a  klhai  «i«Q|>> 
Like  the  coM  poison  of  the  a^^  will  creep* 

**  In  thee,  a^  in  s(  cresset  set  on  high. 

The  light  of  piety  shouki  shine  faV  seeii^ 
A  guiding  beacon  fixed  for  every  eye : 

Thus  from  the  influence  of  an  honoured  Queen, 
As  firom  its  anriog,  ahpuld  piibUc  good  pvo^eotl, — 
The  peacf  of  Heaven  viU  he  thy  peoper  mleidl 

<<  So  should  retu.rn  t^^t  happv  state  of  yore 
.  When  piely  i^di  io}[  went  land  in  haii(f ;' 
Tbe  love  which  t^  his  flock  t^?  shejj^hfrd  borcv 
The  old  observances  which  cheered  the  lana^ 
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The  hoasel^old  prayel^  which,  bonouting  God^d  higk  name. 
Kept  the  kunp  trimmed  and  fed  f  hie  sacred  flame." 

The  Angel  of  the  Ghut'ch  and  the  saintly  tmhi  vanish^ 
and  their  place  i6  occupied  by  ^^  another  minister  of  blissi" 
one  of  that  angelic  eompanjr 

**  Who,  guardians  of  the  rfsfng  human  raise, 
Alwav  in  Heaven  behold  thie  Father's  lace." 

The  object  of  this  mission  is  to  exhort  the  Princess  to  use 
her  influence  in  promotina;  the  great  object  of  the  education 
of  the  lowei*  clamea.  Although  none  but  common-ptece  to- 
pics are  introduced  into  this  harangue,  yet  the  purpose  is 
good,  and  the  language  by  no  tneans  infelicitous.  Mr. 
Southey  has  always  oeen  very  laudably  zealous  in  his  exer- 
tions on  this  subject,  and  our  readers  will  recollect,  that  in 
his  ^^  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,"  he  travelled  no  little  dis- 
tance out  of  his  course  for  the  sake  of  introducing  it.  The 
eight  subsequent  stanzas  are  spoken  by  the  Angel  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte : — 

*'  Iplead  for  babes  and  sucklings,  he  began^ 
Those  who  are  now,  and  who  are  yet  to  be : 

I  plead  for.  all  the  surest  hopes  of  man. 
The  vital  vel6re  of  humanity : 

Oh  I  let  not  bestial  ignorance  maintain 

Lx>itger  within  the  land  her  brotahiing  reign« 

"  O  Lady!  if  soitae  new-bom  babe  should  bless. 
In  answer  to  a  nation's  prayers,  thy  love. 

When  thou,  beholdfrtg  it  in  f euderuess. 

The  deepest,  holiest  joy  of  earth  shalt  prove. 

In  that  the  likeness  of  all  infants  see. 

And  caH  to  mind  that  hour  what  now  thou  heai^st  fiom  itot. 

"  Then  seehig  infant  man,  that  Lord  of  Earth, 

Most  weak  and  helpless  of  all  breathing  things. 
Remember  that  as  Nature  makes  at  birth 

*  No  diifereut  law  for  Peaaants  or  for  Kinga^ 
And  at  the  end  no  difference  may  be&U, 
The  *  short  parenthesis  of  life'  is'  ail. 

<'  But  in  that  space,  how  wid^  may  be  their  doom 

Of  hondur  or  dishonour,  good  or  ill! 
From  Nature's  hand  like  plastic  clav  they  coine. 

To  take  from  circumstance  their  woe  or  weal ; 
And  as  the  form  and  pressure  may  be  given* 
They  wither  upon  earth,  ot  ripen  tbexe  for  Heavet. 
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*'  U  it  then  fittioe  that  one  soul  should  pbe 
For  lack  of  ciuture  in  this  favoured  land  1 — 

That  spirits  of  capacity  divine 

Perishy  like  seeds  upon  the  desert  sandT — 

That  ne^fiil  knowledge  in  this  age  of  light 

Should  not  by  birth  be  every  Briton's  right  t 

**  Little  can  private  seal  efiect  alone ; 

The  State  must  this  state-malady  redress  I 
For  as  of  all  the  ways  of  life,  but  one — 

The  path  of  duty,  leads  to  happiness. 
So  in  tneir  duty  States  must  fina  at  length 
llieir  welfiure,  and  their  safety,  and  their  strength. 

<' This  the  first  dutf,  carefully  to  train  ^ 

The  children  in  the  wav  that  the^  should  go.  | 

Then  of  the  family  of  guilt  and  pam 

How  large  a  part  were  banished  from  below  t 

i^w  should  the  people  love  with  surest  cause 

Their  country,  and  revere  her  venerable  laws  I 

"  Is  there,  alas !  within  the  human  soul 
An  inbred  taint  disposing  it  for  ill  1 
More  need  that  early  culture  should  controul^ 

And  discipline  by  love  the  pliant  will  1 
The  heart  of  man  is  rich  in  all  good  seeds; 
Neglected,  it  b  choaked  with  tares  and  noxious  weeds.^ 
^^  » 

Two  female  personages  called  Speranza  and  Gharissa 
(Hope  and  Chanty  we  suppose),  next  pass  in  the  procession, 
and  pausing  before  the  tnrone,  unfold  ^^  earth's  melancholy 
map,  to  shew  how  great  a  space  is  yet  covered  with  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  idolatry.  Speranza  repre- 
sents the  duty  of  this  country  to  diffuse  <'  the  sacred 
word  of  Heaven,''  calls  upon  the  Redeemer  to  speed  the 
work,  and  concludes  by  invoking  a  blessing  on  <<  this  happy 
island." 

**  A  strain  of  heavenly  harmony  ensued,  , 

Such  as  but  once  to  mortal  ears  was  known,— 

The  voice  of  that  Angelic  Multitude 

Who  in  their  orders  stand  around  the  Throne ; 

Peace  upon  £abth,  good  will  to  Men  !  they  sung» 

And  Heaven  and  Earth  with  that  prophetic  anthem  rung. 

**  In  holy  fear  I  fell  upon  the  ground, 

Aud  hid  my  face,  unable  to  endure 
The  glory,  or  sustain  the  piercing  sound : 

in  fear  and  yet  in  trembling  joy,  for  sure 
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My  soul  thathmir  yeanied  strongly  to  be  free, 
Tbt  it  might  spread  its  wings  in  immortality. 

**  Gone  was  the  glory  when  I  raised  my  head. 

But  in  the  air  appeared  a  form  half-seen. 
Below  with  shadows  dimly  |;armented. 

And  indistinct  and  dreadral  was  his  mien: 
Tet  when  I  gazed  intentlier,  I  could  trace 
Divinest  beauty  in  that  awful  face. 

**  Hear  me,  O  Princess  I  said  the  shadowy  form. 

As  in  administering  this  mighty  land 
Thou  with  thy  best  endeavour  shalt  perform 
;w  The  will  of  Heaven,  so  shall  my  niUiful  hand 

Thy  great  and  endless  recompenoe  supply ; — 
My  name  is  DEATH :  th£  last  best  friend  am  1 1" 

Thus  terminated  the  body  of  the  poem,  and  in  the  Epi* 
logue  Mr.  Southej  apologizes  for  introducing  this  last  cha* 
meter  in  a  Carmen  Nupiiale :  indeed  we  do  not  perceive 
any  sufficient  reason  for  it,  since  the  promise  of  reward 
might  have  more  fitly  been  delivered  by  any  of  the  charac- 
tera  before  mentioned.  Surely  Death  was  a  most  unwel« 
come  visitor  at  a  marriage  entertainment.  The  author  then 
again  reverts  to  himself  (a  theme  he  is  rather  too  fond  0O9 
and  delivers  a  mixture  of  piety  and  adulation  in  the  form  of 
a  prayer,  from  which  however  we  must  injustice  admit  that 

Ktriotism  is  not  excluded :  the  following  short  specimen  is 
^m  th^  conclusion : — 

<<  He  prays,  that  when  the  sceptre  to  thy  hand 
In  due  succession  shall  descend  at  length, 

ProsperiW  and  Peace  may  bless  the  land, 
Trndi  be  thy  counsellor,  and  Heaven  thy  strength ; 

That  every  tongue  thy  praises  may  proclaim. 

And  every  heart  in  secret  bless  diy  name. 

'*  He  prays,  that  thou  mayst  strenuously  maintain 
The  wise  laws  handed  down  from  sire  to  son: 

He  prays,  that  under  thy  auspicious  reign 
iUl  may  be  added  which  is  left  undone. 

To  make  the  realm,  its  polity  compleat, 

In  all  things  happy  as  in  idl  things  great : 

^  That  through  the  will  of  thy  enlight^ied  mmd. 
Brute  man  may  be  to  social  life  reclaimed ; 

That  in  compassion  for  forlorn  mankind. 
The  savin|K  Faith  may  widely  be  proclaimed 

Through  emng  lands,  beneath  thy  fostering  care; — 

This  is  his  ardent  hope,  his  loyal  prayer* 

CaiT.  Rsv.  Vol.  lY.  July^  1816.  £ 
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"  lo  every  cottage  may  thy  power  be  Wert, 

For  blessings  which  should  etrery  where  abound; 

Thy  will  beneficent  from  East  to  West 

May  bring  forth  aood  where'er  the  sun  gi»e8  round ; 

And  thus  through  future  times  should  CHiWRLOTTS'f  fiime 

Surpass  our  great  Eliza's  golden  name/' 

After  having  ffone  so  much  at  length  into  this  small  vo- 
lume, it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  for  us  to  add  any  thinff  in  the 
way  of  general  obaervation.  We  ecrtainlj  tlmmk  Ihat  Mr. 
Southey  would  have  done  mueh  better  if  he  had  net  thought 
necessary  to  gire  an  allefforieal  appearance  to  it^  for  we 
think  his  talent  does  not  lie  that  way,  nor  were  he  ever  so 
capable  is  it  the  taste  of  the  present  a^^e.  f  n  his  style,  as 
in  his  stanza  and  in  the  mode  of  treating  his  subject,  the 
adi^r  obviofusly  intends  to  imitate  the  production^  of  a  pe- 
riod whw  mfiny  of  the  public  entertainments  were  allego- 
vic^;  the  mfisques  at  court  and  the  pageants  in  cities  pre- 
pfured  the  mind  for  works  of  this  sort,  but  in  the  jpresent  day 
they  hi^ye  &llen  into  total  disuse ;  none  but  a  mw  fenrent 
admirers  of  Spenser  can  now  understand  aUe^ical  poetry, 
upd  because  tqey  are  such  admirers,  they  will  be  the  less 
disposed  to  endure  any  thing  pf  second  or  third  rate  merit 
hi  this  species  of  composition.  For  these  reasons,  we  deem 
Mr.  Sottthey's  choice  injudicious,  independent  of  the  yeiy 
iaartifidal  mtnner  in  whidi  he  has  introduced  and  cpo- 
nected  his  characters,  which  are  described,  as  our  readers 
haye  seen,  in  a  manner  neither  noyel  nor  striking. 

Throughout  the  yarious  lectures  read  to  the  rrincess  by 
the  personages  presented,  much  good  advice  is  giyeh  upon 
the  ffeneral  maxims  of  poiief  and  government,  and  so  for  we 
highly  approve  of  the  worii  befons  us ;  but  we  must  say,  that 
from  beginning  to  end  very  little  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  it, 
even  of  the  descriptive  kind ;  it  is  any  thin^  but  a  Carmen 
Nuptiak^VLtid  a  prose  discourse  upon  the  duties  of  a  Princess 
would  have  been  quite  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The 
yerse  however  may  in  some  respects  be  considered  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  advice,  the  intrusion  of  which  is  an  innovation 
upon  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  Laureate;  but  Mr. 
Southey  recollected  no  doubt  the  adage,  that  the  morals  of 
the  Prince  make  the  manners  of  the  times ; 

*'For  Princes  are  the  glass,  the  school^  the  book. 
Where  subjecti'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read»  do  look.*^  * 

*  Sbakspesre's  Tarqnia  and  Lucrece, 
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Art.  IV.— a  Defence  of  the  Bill  for  ike  Registration  of 
Slaves.  By  3AiAt,9  Stephen,  Esq.  in  Letters  to  W.  Wu- 
berjbrce^  Esq.  M.  P.  Jitters  I.  and  II.  London,  for 
Butterworth  and  Son,  1816.    Pp.  50  and  218. 

The  oootest  between  fhe  friends  of  tbe  Abolition  of  tlbe 
Slave  Trade  and  the  Planters  of  the  West  Indies  who  are 
inimical  to  it,  at  no  period  since  the  commencement  of  the 
fitruffgle  has  been  carried  on  with  ^eater  warmth  thaii  in 
the  wt  session  of  pariiament.  For  about  eight  years  after 
the  final  victory  or  the  cause  of  humanity,  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  took  place,  occasionallv  disturbed  however  hj 
the  efforts  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly^  Mr.  Brougham,  and  other 
members,  to  repel  the  enemy  whom  they  saw  making  daily 
encroachments  upon  tbe  line  of  demarkation. 

Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  with  the  local  advantages  most  of 
the  islands  possessed  for  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade  in  nc^* 
noes,  were  scarcely  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  the  abb- 
Ution  law  would  be  completely  e&ctual :  without  casting 
imy  heavier  imputation  upon  the  planters,  than  that  they 
would  be  influenced  by  the  same  motives  that  actuated 
other  men,  it  was  forei^een  that  the  Act  would  be  evaded, 
.because  the  promoters  of  it  were  not  then  able  to  introduce, 
CM*  perhaps  to  devise  all  the  provisions  calculated  to  secure 
its  strict  observance.  They  therefore  trusted  to  tbe  con- 
tinuance of  that  feeling  which  had  passed  the  Abolition 
J3in,  for  the  adoption  of  subsequent  measures  when  it 
ihould  be  found  that  those  measures  were  necessary.  Tbe 
advocates  for  tbe  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  ne- 
groes, now  contend  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  that  ne- 
cessity is  evinced— when  all  who  trusted  that  the  first  law 
would  be  sufficient  are  undeceived,  and  when  none  but  the 
Planters  of  the  West  Indies  themselves  can  maintain  that 
no  other  regulations  are  required.  Under  this  im]>res8ion9 
Mr.  Wilberforce  introduced  his  measure  for  the  registration 
of  slaves,  bv  which  it  was  to  be  provided,  not  only  that 
books  should  be  kept  in  the  West  Indies,  ascertaining  pre- 
cisely the  number  of  slaves  in  each  of  the  islands,  but 
that  duplicates  of  those  books  should  be  transmitted  to 
Great  Britain,  with  periodical  authenticated  returns,  in 
order  that  all  changes  in  the  property  of  slaves  mig^ht  be 
Judown,  and  their  increase  or  diminution  by  importation  or 
otherwise^  with  accuracy  ascertained. 
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For  several  reasons,  more  particularly  on  aoeount  of  tlio 
state  of  our  negociations  on  the  continent  and  in  the  Penin- 
sula, he  refrained  from  pressing  his  measure  during  either 
the  last,  or  the  preceding  session  of  parliament,  and  in  the 
mean  time  his  antagonists  collected  their  forces  to  oppose 
him  with  the  utmost  obstinacy^  Pamphlets  of  all  dimensiona 
and  of  all  degrees  of  ingenuity  have  been  launched  at  him 
and  his  friends,  and  even  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  some 
of  the  islands,  and  particularly  of  Jamaica,  have  not  scrupled 
to  engage  in  the  conflict.  They  had  the  powerfully  impelling 
motive  of  temporary  and  personal  interest  to  urge  them^ 
while  the  supporters  of  the  registration,  actuated  by  the 
present  principles  of  humanity,  found  many  who  concurred 
in  their  benevolent  project,  but  comparatively  few  who 
were  willing  to  aSbrd  tnem  any  zealous  assistance :  their 
antagonists  were  firmly  united  in  a  common  resistance^  and 
aided  by  all  the  influence  of  wealth ;  they  on  the  other 
hand  had  only  the  goodness  of  their  cause  to  support  and 
combine'them,  and  their  only  reward  was  the  consciousriess 
of  deserving  it. 

All  the  misrepresentations  that  before  the  passing  of  the 
Abolition  Bill,  for  twenty  years,  were  heaped  upon  its 
friends  and  were  constantly  refuted — all  the  calumnies  by 
which  they  were  assailed  so  inefiectuall^,  have  been  revived 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  the  Registry  Bill,  which  only 
has  for  object  to  render  the  abolition  edfectual,  has  been 
attacked,  as  if  its  efiect  were  to  be  the  instantaneous  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  on  our  plantations.  The  truth  is, 
that  a  measure  of  this  kind  is  rather  calculated  to  postpone 
than  to  accelerate  such  an  event,  for  by  promoting  the 
comforts  of  the  negroes,  and  rendering  them  contented  in 
their  stations,  it  wiU  tend  rather  to  secure,  than  to  endanger 
the  property  of  the  West  India  proprietors.  To  repel 
these  attacks  and  accusations,  the  two  letters,  whose  titles 
are  given  in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  have  been 
written  bv  Mr.  Stephen,  who  long  was  an  active  member 
of  the  House  of  (Joromons,  and  the  motive  for  whose  re- 
tirement from  his  ostensible  duties  does  him  as  much  credit 
as  if  he  had  been  able,  by  remaining,  to  accomplish  the  most 
commendable  designs. 

Since  they  were  published,  indeed  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  their  interest  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  a 
discussion  in  parliament  of  great  importance  upon  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  Registry  Bill,  and  as  in  the  asual  vehicles  of 
intelligence  of  the  kind,  only  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wilber* 
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force,  and  even  that,  very  nnperfectly  was  ^ven,  we  are 
bappy  to  have  it  in  our  power,  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  more  especially  upoii 
points  that  have  arisen  since  the  date  of  the  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Stephen. 

The  points  to  which  the  able  author  of  the  two  letters 
before  us  applies  his  most  convincing  arguments,  are  princi^ 
pally  two. — 1st.  To  shew  that  the  measure  is  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  frequent  illicit  importations  of  negroes. 
Sndly.  To  prove  that  only  by  the  legislature  of  the  empire 
can  this  purpose  be  effectually  accomplished,  as  the  colo- 
nial assemblies  will  do  nothing  to  interrupt  a  practice,  in  the 
continuance  of  which  they  are  so  deeply  interested.  These 
subjects,  more  or  less,  were  both  touched  upon  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  to  which  we  have  alluded,  ample  use  being 
made  of  the  matter  supplied  by  Mr.  Stephen ;  but  there  is  a 
third  point  which  in  the  discussion  became  extremely  promi- 
nent— we  mean  the  charge  that  the  present  disturbed  state 
of  the  West  India  Islanos,  by  which  (as  was  argued  by  the 
enemies  of  registration),  the  value  of  property  is  so  much 
depreciated — even  that  the  late  insurrection  in  Barba- 
does,  are  both  to  be  attributed  to  the  Registry  Bill,  and  to 
no  other  cause.  This  is  indeed  a  very  heavy  accusation,  and 
we  will  give  it  in  the  words  of  an  honourable  member,  dis- 
tinguished for  this  exception  to  the  general  liberality  of  his 
character :  we  mean  Mr.  Barham,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
West  India  proprietors  now  in  Parliament.  We  advert,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  because  the 
intelligence  of  the  insurrection  in  Barbadees  has  arrived 
since  the  appearance  of  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Stephen. 

<<  It  is  said  (observed  Mr.  Barham)  that  the  universal 
'  ferment  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  recent  bloody  insur- 
rection in  Barbadoes,  have  not  been  caused  by  the  Registry 
Bill.  We  all  know  that  in  that  Island  an  insurrection  was 
least  likely  to  be  successful — First,  because  there  are  no 
mountains  and  no  fortresses;  secondly,  because  the  white 
population  is  greater  there  than  in  the  other  colonies ;  and 
thurdly,  because  a  larger  military  force  is  kept  up  there ; 
yet  we  see  that  an  insurrection  did  take  place — that  the 
moment  the  Registry  BiU  arrives  the  ferment  begins,^  which 
ends  only  in  the  destruction  of  roanv  hundred  lives.  1  ask 
any  man  how  it  could  happen,  that  oefore  the  receipt  of  this 
measure  all  the  colonies  should  be  in  a  state  of  profound 
tranquillity^,  and  yet  after  the  receipt  of  it,  that  thev  should 
be  thrown  into  the  utmost  confiision  and  alarm,  if  it  were 
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act  cK^aaioiied  by  the  Registry  Bill  ?  Can  any  other  plau« 
sible  oaufie  be  assigned  for  it  i  Yet  we  are  told  that  the 
white  people  of  Barbadoes  were  the  true  causers  of  the 
ioaarrectioii ;  that  they  contrived  their  own  ruin  for  the  sake 
of  manufocturing  an  argument  against  the  Registry  Bill ; 
that  though  the  value  of  property  there,  by  this  melancholy 
•iveiit,  is  reduced  to  two  year's  purchase,  yet  the  whole  was 
a  scheme  of  their  own  devising  and  executing,  to  tbrov 
dii(credit  on  the  Registry  Bill.  The  real  cause  of  the  in* 
•urrectioo  is  as  uBdeniable  as  the  fact ;  and  however  the 
promoters  of  this  measure  may  gloss  over  their  conduct, 
aowever  they  may  persuade  themselves  that  thev  are  inno- 
cent, and  their  Bill  harmless,  'ere  long  they  will  be  eom- 
pelted  to  listen  to  a  still  small  voice  in  their  own  bosoais 
that  will  ask  them  if  they  have  done  well  ?  They  nmy 
now  retire  in  the  contemfnation  of  all  the  beauties  of  that 
system  of  emancipation  they  fiincy  they  have  established^ 
but  they  may  soon  have  to  ri^nt  the  misery  they  have 
occasioned  to  the  West  Indies,  the  property  they  have 
destroyed,  aad  the  lives  they  haye  wastod.  What  consola- 
tions will  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  WilberfiMroe)  find, 
when  sometime  hence,  in  his  imagination,  the  forms  of  the 
one  thousand  two  hundred  unhappy  victims  toihis  measurc 
that  have  recently  suffered,  are  presented  before  htm,  ex- 
daiming,  <  Twelve  months  ago  we  were  happy  uinoceat 
and  ooBtented,  and  but  for  you  we  might  have  been  eo 
•till!"' 

This  theatrical  appeal  was  scarcely  fiur,  even  had  it  been 
well  founded  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  nothiiy 
was  ever  more  grossly  misrepresented  than  the  insurrection 
at  Barbadoes.  The  money  of  the  eolonists  was  l»vishod 
through  their  agente  to  obtain  insertions  in  the  newspapars^ 
givii^  the  most  highly  coloured  representations  of  the 
affiiir.  That  its  origin  had  any  oonneotion  with  the  Bbf' 
l^istrv  Bill,  excepting  so  fiir  as  that  measure  proposea 
uicidentally  to  restrain  the  unjust  severity  of  the  maetevs, 
BO  man,  who  is  not  interested  in  the  mier^reseniiatioi^ 
Will  be  disposed  to  believe  for  a  moment.  All  ibe  fiiels, 
oxcepting  &e  single  one  that  one  thousand  two  hundred 
Maehe  were  inhuaMuily  slaughtered,  ha^e  heed  ezaffgemted 
to  an  incredible  extent.  Lettmns  we  have  seeo  nmn  the 
Island,  express  the  honror  of  the  writers  at  the  Mood* 
tUrsty  vengeance  wrealKd  by  the  whites  npoa  the  u| 


and  submissrve  negroes.    Only  three  Ewopeans  suffered  in 
any  wi^  peiaonally;  and  we  learn  fima  aa  offiaer  who 
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on  the  staff  in  Burbadeee  at  the  time,  that  imit^d  of  one 
and  forty  plantations  being  destroyed,  the  injury  wbh  ex- 
eeedingly  trifling.  80  much  for  the  protmbiiity  of  the 
statement  that  the  value  of  property  bad  been  reduced  to^ 
two  years  purchase.  This  commotion,  whatever  was  ite 
extent,  certainly  occurred  most  opportunely  for  the  nnla* 
gonists  of  the  nill,  and  they  have  made  the  most  of  it  in 
every  way.  But  we  prefer  the  i^hservations  of  Mr.  Brou^am 
upon  this  point  to  oar  own,  and  our  readers  will  probably 
be  of  the  same  opinion.  In  his  most  able  speech  on  the 
]9Ch  of  Jane  hist,  be  delivered  himseir  as  followR  in  refe* 
rence,  principally,  to  what  we  have  inserted  from  the  moutk 
of  Mr.  Barham. 

**  However  desirous  I  may  be  not  to  enter  into  the 
eooteet  on  the  present  occasion  ;  however  fearful  1  may  be 
that  I  may  give  rise  to  a  discussion  that  will  aggravate  the 
evils  whidh  all  equally  feel  and  deplore,  it  is  itnpoHsible  that 
I  should  remain  silent  under  the  accusation  brought  against 
the  supporters  of  the  Registry  BUI.     We  are  charged  witlk 
having  brought  fbrward  our  meansure,  and  in8tead  of  pro*- 
secuting  it  to  its  conclusion,  with  having  suspended  it  over 
the  heads  of  the  colonists :  that  it  has  been  seppcrrted  by 
such  arguments,  and  fbnnded  on  such  principles  as  have  a 
tendency,  and  (as  has  been  insinuated)  an  intention  to 
excite  discontent,  and  even  to  produce  insurrection.  •  In  a 
word,  we  have  been  accused  of  being  neither  more  nor  less 
ttan  the  causers,  the  wilful  causers,  of  the  late  calamif  iee 
in  Barbadoes^  by  which  so  many  homan  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed.    I  aai  anxious  to  meet  this  ohai^,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  repel  it;  and  I  trust  that  no  man  will  misin^^ 
ierpret  my  expression  when  I  say,  that  I  give  it  the  most 
broad  and  positivte  contradiction.    It  is  asserted  by  the 
#liier  side,  that  we  tahe  part  against  the  white  population ; 
that  we  have  no  intention  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
blaehs,  no  wish  in  the  flrat  instance,  to  render  these  unfbr^ 
tunate  beings  capable  of  enjoying  ireedom  as  a  boon  ami 
not  as  a  curse,  but  that  immediate  emancipation  is  our 
olyeot — if  safely,  it  is  well;  bat  at  all  events  emancipation. 
These,  let  me  sav?  are  not  our  principles,  and  never  were 
our  principles,  though  they  have  been  always  unjustly 
charged  against  us,  not  merely  by  the  honourable  gentle* 
men  I  see  ranged  against  us  now,  and  who  deserve  some 
eredit  for  the&  manner  and  the  candour  of  their  outward 
tone,  but  by  a  greater  man  than  they  (Mr.  Windham)  who 
soBie  time  1^  taoh  aa  active  share  in*  the  business  of  thii 
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home,  and  who,  fortunately  fbf^  this  question^  though  un- 
fortunatelj  for  everj  other,  is  now  no  more.  The  con- 
nection faietween  abolition  and  negro  emancipation,  and 
between  registration  and  negro  insurrection,  have  been 
always  attempted  to  be  made  out ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
our  principles,  and  not  one  tittle  in  our  argument  wnidi 
gives  the  slightest  colour  for  the  accusation." 

He  then  went  on  to  examine  some  evidence  produced  by 
Mr.  N.  Palmer,  (who  it  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers 
led  the  cause  on  the  other  side  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
June)  to  shew,  that  the  insurrection  in  Barbadoes  originated 
in  the  Registry  Bill :  this  evidence  was  a  letter,  purporting 
to  contain  the  confession  of  a  ne^ro  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  another  giving  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  St  Vincent's.  The  honourable 
member  afterwards  adverted  to  the  real  causes  of  the 
insurrection;  viz.  the  inflammatory  statements  published 
by  the  planters  themselves,  calculated  to  mislead  the  ne- 
groes, and  to  mi8rei>resent  the  measures  desired  to  ame- 
fiorate  their  condition — ^not  to  give  them  instantaneous 
liberU. 

<^  Those  (he  adds)  who  have  preached  up  this  mad  doc- 
trine of  sudden  emancipation,  have  not  been  the  friends  of 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  but  the  Colonial  Assem-* 
blies :  in  every  form  both  official  and  unofficial  they  have 
disseminated  it  among  the  Negroes,  and  while  they  censure, 
as  imminentlv  dangerous,  every  syllable  that  falls  from  this 
side  of  the  House,  they  offer  on  the  spot,  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  Island,  evety  incitement,  everv  incentive  to 
insurrection  that  ingenuity  can  invent.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
two  Gazettes,  one  of  Jamaica  and  the  other  of  Barbadoes, 
published  within  the  last  eight  months,  in  both  of  which  the 
topic  of  emancipation  is  enforced  under  the  authoritv  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  Legislatifes  of  the  islands.  They  have 
misrepresented  the  Registry  Bill,  and  drawn  the  calamity 
upon  themselves :  in  the  newspapers  to  which  I  have  re* 
ferred,  they  declared  that  it  is  the  doak  of  emancipation ; 
that  if  it  be  passed  their  property  is  lost;  that  the  moment 
it  appears  on  the  island,  insurrection  must  be  the  eonse- 
quence,  and  this  as  late  even  as  the  2Sd  of  March  last : 
they  add,  that  the  threat  of  the  Registry  Act  has  already 
compelled  many  to  quit  the  island  of  Jamaica  ;  that  they 
are  conveying  their  property  to  America  and  £urope,  and 
that  the  colony  will  noon  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  negroes. 
What  can  be  the  effect  of  such  declarations  but  insurrec- 
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men  be  Berious  or  sincere  when  they  contend  that  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Conunons  in  England  is  so  dangerous,  so 
likely  to  produce  an  explosion  in  the  West  Indies,  when 
they  are  tnus  pouring  out  flakes  of  fire  from  their  own  lips? 
Therefore  I  disbelieve  this  tale  of  insurrection — therefore  I 
reject  the  evidence  extracted  from  a  dying  malefactor—- 
therefore  1  say  that  no  credit  is  due  to  those  whose  ar« 
guments  and  whose  practice  are  so  completely  at  variance* 
.  Having  so  far  anticipated  a  publication  which  we  under- 
stand is  preparing  of  tne  debate  of  the  19th  of  June,  upon 
this  most  important  point,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
short  view  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Stephen. 

Inhis  first  letter,  after  noticing  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  undertake  to  advocate  Uie  Registry  Bill,  he  states 
the  four  mropositions  of  his  opponents : 

Fhrst.  That  the  measure  is  brought  forward  in  a  fanatical^ 
uncharitable,  and  revolutionary  spirit,  and  with  insidious 
and  mischievous  designs. 

Second.  That  it  is  unnecessary. 

Third.  That  it  is  unconstitutional,  and. 

Fourth.  That  if  passed  into  a  law  it  will  produce  dan- 
gerous disaffection  in  our  West  India  Ul^nds. 

Upon  the  last  of  these  we  have  already  inserted  a  part  of 
the  complete  refutation  given  in  parliament :  in.  his  letters 
Mr.  Stephen  has  only  yet  discussed  the  two  first,  pi;obably 
reservingjhis  remarks  .upon  the  two  last,  until  the  next  sesr 
sion  of  parliament,  when  Mr.  Wilberforce  intends  to  bring 
the  question  on  the  Registry  Bill  to  an  issue«  The  author 
thus  states  the  objects  of  the  measure  and  the  probable 
consequences  of  its  rejection. 

<*  And  here,  my  dear  Wilberforoe,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
fnand  myself  and  you  from  fiitare  imputations  of  incioDsisleacy  on 
tkis  great  and  interesting  subject  Knowing  yotur  views  of  it  as 
fidly  as  my  owo»  I  will  here  publicly  repeat  the  avowal  of  what  our 
iBteatiotts  reaUy  are. 

'*  If  a  gmsal  Registry  of  slaves  be  obtained^  (Qot  such  as  the 
iattrior  legislatures  will  or  can  establish,  bat  sucfi  as  yoar  Bill 
ivpposes  to  provide^  a  register  which  should  really  proY«>  effectual 
to  Its  object)  there  we  aie  content  that  the  reforming  of  alaweij  bv 
act  of  Parliament  shall  end.  Though  I  have  no  authority  to  speak 
for  the  fiiends  of  our  cause  at  large,  I  doubt  not  that  such  is  the 
eonmon  q>inion,  and  would  be  the  willing  engagement  of  those 
wtho  act  with  us  in  promoting  the  registration  of  sbves, 

<^  But  no  mock  enactmen^  such  as  those  with  which  the  Assem- 
blies have  amused  us  in  their  meliorating  acts,  will  at  all  suffiei^ 
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We  kaow  that  no  registry  w3l  be  effiectuti,  but  one  that  a  acoem-' 
pemed  by  regulations^  and  enforced  by  sanotionsy  which  belong  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  alone.  The  transmission,  for  in- 
stance,  of  duplicates  of  the  colonial  books;  and  of  the  subsequent 
jperiodical  r^ums  to  this  country ;  the  establishment  of  a  public 
depository  for  them  here ;  and  the  making  a  correspondence  with 
these  Records  necessary  to  the  validity  of  titles  acquired  by  British 
purchasers  or  mortgagees;  are  all  provisions  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  due  execution  of  the  law:  yet  they  are  such  as  no  authority  but 
that  of  Parliament  can  ordain. 

''  Let  these,  and  the  other  securities  proposed  by  your  Bill,  be 
given  against  the  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  Abolition  Acts;  and  we 
are  wilhng  to  abide  by  the  experiment  We  may  then  trust  to  the 
effects  on  the  temper  of  the  Assemblies,  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Slave  Codes,  and  for  all  such  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  as  can  be  introduced  by  positive  law.  We  may  also  with 
confidence  expect,  from  the  progressive  effects  in  the  minds  and  on 
the  conduct  of  masteis,  the  fuller  reformation,  and  future  extinction 
of  slavery  itself. 

'*  Should  however  thb  most  efficacious  and  inoffensive  remedy  be 
withheld,  let  not  our  opponents  tax  us  with  inconsistency  when  we 
Ksort  to  other  Parliamentary  means  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortu- 
nate slaves. 

**  Denied  a  fair  trial  of  the  expedient  we  prefer,  we  shall  be 
driven  to  others,  in  which  we  have  less  conndenoe  indeed,  but 
which  it  would  be  opprobrious  in  that  case  to  leave  untried.  Adopt- 
nig  the  first  views  of  Mr.  Burke,  we  shall  pursue  the  only  course 
open  to  vs,  Aat  of  iqiplyin^  to  Parliament  for  laws  directly  ad- 
VMsed  to  the  abuses  we  wish  to  restrain.  Some  of  these  are  the 
mere  cieatures  of  positive  laws,.and  may  be  cured  by  a  sinqile 
leptti ;  such  as  the  acts  which  make  slaves  liable  to  be  separated, 
for  ever,  from  their  homes  and  families,  by  process  of  law;  and 
those  audacious  recent  innovations  that  restrain  in  some  of  the 
islands  the  master*s  power  of  enfranchisement  But  it  will  be  our 
bounden  da^  also  to  call  on  the  Lenslature  to  prohibit,  at  least, 
the  brutal  practice  of  drivmg,  and  other  destructive  oppressions,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  master^s  power.  With  all  the  difficulties  of 
givinff  effiect  to  such  laws  on  the  plantations,  it  is  a  work  which  It 
would  be  criminal  not  to  attempt,  if  a  registry,  in  other  words  an 
effisctuai  Abotitioo,  the  best  remedy  for  swh  evils,  be  withheld. 

'«  It  is  true^  that  in  effi)rts  like  these  we  must  txptd  oppositicMi 
at  least  as  warm  and  pertinacious  as  that  which  is  now  making  to 
your  Begbter  BHl.  But  repeated  discussions  will  diminish  our 
diffienlties,  and  add  to  our  strength.  Our  case  is  too  strong  to  be 
sesisted  when  thoroughly  understood ;  and  though  like  that  of  the 
open  slave  trade,  it  ma^  be  long  dnguised  by  misrepresentation  and 
pr^udice,  we  shall  trramph  at  last,  by  bnnging  it  home  to  the 
conviction,  and  .to  Ae  humane,  the  moral  and  rdigious  feelings  of 
ParUament  and  the  Country/' 
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The  notiTes  with  which  this  Bill  is  brought  forward  are 
next  stated — first  he  shews  that  they  are  not  ftnatiod,  but 
those  which  had  induced  the  house  to  pass  the  Abolition 
liaw — next,  that  they  are  not  uncharitable,  because  besides 
the  cTidenoe  of  fact,  it  is  founded  on  the  repeated  declara- 
tions of  the  planters  before  1807  as  a  reason  for  not  passing 
the  Abolition  Lav/,  that  smuggling  could  not  and  ought  not 
to  be  prevented;  and  thirdly,  as  to  the  insidious  and  mis* 
chievous  designs  imputed,  he  appeals  to  past  experience. 

The  second  letter  is  more  imj^rtant  than  the  first,  as  it 
is  devoted  to  prove  that  the  Registry  Bill  is  necessary ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  in  reply  to  a  Report  published  by  the  assembly 
of  Jamaica,  which  reports  an  answer  to  a  similar  document 
from  the  African  Institution  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stephen. 
After  the  first  point  is  opened,  relative  to  the  actual  exis- 
tence of  an  illicit  trade  in  slaves,  the  second  letter  con- 
tains a  long  legal  argument  in  opposition  to  the  Attorney 
Creneral  of  Jamaica,  and  a  hamster,  relative  to  t}ie  wnt 
de  hamine  repk&mdo  and  other  laws  affecting  the  condition 
of  slaves,  and  the  redress  they  can  receive  in  colonial  courts 
of  justice*  The  ebject  of  Mr.  Stephen  in  this  discussion  is« 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  which  had 
been  attacked  by  his  antagonista.  A  minute  examination 
of.  the  oral  evidence,  adduced  tp  prove  the  non-importation 
of  slaves  is  then  entered  upon,  and  it  is  followed  by  a 
aeries  of  very  acute  rdhiarks  upon  the  Population  Returns 
of  Jamaica,  by  which  the  author  endeavours  to  prove,  hf 
dear  deduction,  that  in  the  year  before  the  passing  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly's  Bill  to  make  trading  in  slaves  a  capital 
felony,  a  large  number  were  clandestinely  introduced  in 
anticipation  of  that  law.  It  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of  a 
review,  to  give  even  a  few  links  of  the  chain  of  reasoning 
by  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  slaves  have  been 
eUindestinelv  imported  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  de- 
rives the  following  estimate  of  the  number  of  negroes  with 
which  Jamaica  may  be  supplied,  notwithstanding  existing 
profaibitoiy  laws,  firom  a  naval  officer  correspondent  in  the 
niand. 

Annnally. 
Sixty  Spanish  false  traders  between  Cuba  and  Jamaia^'^ 
making  a  voyage  in  three  weeks  or  seventeen  voyages  in  f  ^^  _^ 
the  year,  and  bringing  each  time  10  negroes  dbguised  as  f     * 
paruierB  or  otherwise  concealed  in  the  vessel  ••••••••••  3 

Carried  forward 
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Brottgbt  IbriMud*  •  • « 10»200 

Thirty  do.  do.  from  the  Spanish  Main  and  Jamaica,  1 
making  a  voyage  in  five  weeks,  or  ten  voyages  in  the  year,  >    SyOOO 
and  bringing  each  time  10  negroes ) 

Twenty-five  British  force  traders  from  Jamaica  to  difie-1 
Tent  parts  of  the  Spanish  Main,  making  six  voyages  in  the  >    1,500 
year,  and  bringing  each  time  10  negroes ••  J 

Total  auroal  importation  of  slavei. . .  .14,760 

Having  with  patience  and  logical  acumen  detected  other 
misrepresentations  and  impositions  contained  in  the  Jamaica 
Report)  into  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter, 
Mr.  Stephen  concludes  his  second  letter  in  these  terms. 

**  But  our  cause,  my  dear  Wilberforoe,  (he  observes)  will  gain 
strength  from  these  important  attacks  on  its  leader.  Rettonmg  nen 
who  have  had  prepossessions  against  the  necessity  of  the  Registry 
Bill»  are  now  coming  over  to  our  side,  in  consequence  of  tb6ir 
observing  by  whom,  in  what  manner,  and  with  what  unprece- 
dented exertions,  we  are  opposed.  They  will  reason  in  the  saam 
way,  frem  the  visible  antipathy  to  a  character  so  unlikely  from 
his  manners  to  inspire  it,  and  to  whom  the  Assemblies  would  vote 
statues  rather  than  libels,  if  they  had  really  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  evils  and  guilt  of  the  slave  trade." 

The  points  yet  remaining  to  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Stephen 
are  therefore  the  constitutionality  of  the  interferenoe  oi 
the  British  parliament  with  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  dangers  threatened  to  the  West  Indies  if 
the  Registry  Bill  be  passed  into  a  law.  We  cannot  con- 
clude this  article  without  subjoining  another  jpassage  from 
the  excellent  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham  on  the  I9th  of  June, 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  improbability  that  the  Colonial 
Legislatures  will  adopt  any  regulations,  if  they  be  not  jBD- 
forced  by  the  Parliament  at  home. 

<^  It  is  argued  that  we  must  not  interfere  with  the  colo- 
nial  legislatures ;  that  such  a  step  would  be  both  unoonsli* 
tutional  and  impolitic ;  that  they  are  perfectly  competeat 
and  perfectly  ready  to  exert  themselves  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  I  will  tell  the  house  one  of 
m^  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Assemblies  of  the  Islands 
will  not  exert  themselves.  We  are  therefore  at  issue  upon 
this  point.  Having  occupied  already  so  much  of  its  atten- 
tion I  will  only  refer  the  house  to  one  specimen  of  their 
readiness,  which  shews,  that  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
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the  blacks,  not  only  the  recommendations  of  Parliament, 
but  even  the  orders  of  the  Governors  of  the  Islands  are 
disregarded.  The  house  will  recoUect,  that  after  1805  a 
sreat  deal  of  discussion  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
dispatches  of  Lord  Seaforth,  when  the  Barbadoes  Legisla- 
ture refused  to  make  murder  a  capital  offence,  notwith- 
standing they  were  told,  that  if  they  did  not  adopt  that  and 
other  laws  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  their 
slaves,  the  Abolition  Law  would  be  passed  to  compel  them. 
Yet  what  was  done  by  the  Barbadoes  Legislature  ?  Nothing. 
— Up  to  IS04  the  law  of  the  Island  was,  that  if  an^  white 
.man  shall  kill  a  slave  it  should  be  held  no  offence,  if  it  wens 
not  done  with  malice  prepense,  but  if  it  be  done  with  malice 
prepense  and  bldody-mindedly,  then  the  murderer  shall  be 
fined  fifteen  pounds.  After  the  discussions  in  this  countr)' 
however,  they  did  think  fit  to  enact  that  the  murder  of  a 
slave  should  be  a  capital  offence :  but  in  what  way  i  In 
such  a  wav  as  to  render  the  law  totally  nugatory ;  ibr  the 
law  provides  that  if  anv  white  shall  wantonly,  wilfully, 
with  malice  afore-thought,  and  without  provocation  kill  a 
slave,  then  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  murder,  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  Then,  1  ask  whether  the  Legislature  of 
Barbadoes  has  made  murder  a  capital  crime  ?  No— ^for  the 
murderer  has  a  loop-hole  through  which  he  may  creep  from 
punishment;  for  if  he  can  prove  even  the  slightest  provo- 
cation on  die  part  of  the  deceased — a  stul^m  look,  a 
humble  remonstrance  against  cruelty,  a  refusal,  from  posi- 
tive inability,  to  continue  at  work,  or  merely  the  elevation 
of  the  voice,  the  murderer  is  excused,  aqd  he  is  only  fined 
eleven  pounds  four  shillings  for  the  wanton  destruction  of  a 
fellow  creature.  I  ask  the  house  if  this  law  does  not  i^a 
fitct  aggravate  the  evil  and  encrease  the  impunity  of  the 
master?  and  what  reform  can  we  expect  from  bodies 
finrmed  like  the  Legislatures  of  the  Colonies?  Shall  we 
leave  it  to  them,  instead  of  remedying  the  causes  of  our 
complaints,  to  augment  and  a^ravate  them  ?" 

We  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  renewing  our  remarks 
upon  this  subject  as  soon  as  the  series  of  Letters  of  Mr. 
Stephen  to  Mr.  Wilberforee  are  continued. 
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Art.  V. — Of  Statuarj/  and  Sculpture  among  the  Aneiefds^ 
with  some  account  of  Specimens  preserved  in  England. 
By  James  Dallawat,  M.  B.  F.  A.  S.  London,  for 
J.  Murray,  royal  8vo.     Pp.  418. 

This  work  is  a  very  useful  compilation,  and  if  the  mate- 
rials are  not  new,. the  arrangement  is  sufficiently  preeise 
and  methodical.  The  author  is  an  amateur,  but  we  think 
of  no  very  lively  feeling,  although  he  has  visited  Rome  and 
Florence  to  have  his  passions  inflamed  by  the  powerfhl 
originals,  which  are  tne  subjects  of  his  observation.  It 
seems  that  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  he  made 
his  excursion  for  that  purpose,  and  perhaps  his  senaibilit^ 
may,  by  the  frigid  effects  of  time,  have  oeen  mudi  dimi- 
nisned. '  But  however  this  may  be,  there  is  nothing  assum- 
ing in  his  pretensions,  and  these  pages  are  modestly  offered 
to  the  young  lovers  of  the  art,  who  may  require  an  account 
of  curious  and  expensive  volumes  beyond  their  reach,  or 
'<  as  mere  scantlings,  by  the  help  of  which  a  more  com- 
plete structure  might  be  raised." 

Etchings  to  the  number  of  twenty-nine  are  subjoined, 
and  it  is  some  objection  as  to  the  choice  of  the  subjects 
that,  the  Laocoon  excepted  and  perhaps  one  more,  these 
desi^shave  no  reference  whatever  to  tne  discussions  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  specimens  of  Sculpture  noticed 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
vuthor  had  chosen  them  on  tiecount  of  their  inapplicability, 
instead  of  being  selected  as  an  iUustration  of  the  princi- 
pies,  and  a  display  of  the  powers  of  execution  on  which 
lie  dilates.  It  is  admitted  the  etchings  are  not  the  ^ork  of 
a  professional  artist,  but  we  are  told  they  <'  are  contri- 
buted by  friendship  and  genius." 

Before  we  enter  more  particularly  into  the  subject,  we 
will  ^ive  the  general  outline  of  the  work.  It  is  divided 
into  six  sections,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  history  of 
Sculpture  and  Statuary,  principally  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Etrurian  the  second  of  the  Schmis  of  Sculpture,  the  masters 
«nder  which  they  were  conducted,  and  the  artists  who  were 
educated  in  them  to  the  period  of  the  decline  of  their  profes- 
sion; the  third  adverts  more  especially  to  the  state  of  Sculp- 
ture at  Rome,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople ;  the  fourth  is  applied 
to  an  account  of  the  discovery  or  the  antioue  Statues  in 
Italy,  a  detail  of  the  collections  at  Rome,  a  dissertation  on 
the  materials,  and  some  remarks  on  the  maxims  to  be 
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regarded  in  the  restoration  of  Statues ;  the  fifth  section 
adverts  to  various  cabinets  abroad,  and  the  sixth  chiefljr  to 
those  in  this  country. 

On  the  origin  of  the  art  the  author  says  that  designs 
raised  upon  or  indented  into  plain  surfaces,  were  first  sug* 
gested  bjr  shadow.  Modelling  in  clay  succeeded,  and  gave 
rise  to  Sculpture ;  first  in  wood  or  ivory,  then  in  bronze, 
and  lastly  in  marble. 

"  Bronze/'  he  says,  "  was  at  first  rivetted  and  hammered  into  a 
mass,  then  filed  or' sculptured  into  shape.  Afterwards,  by  means 
of  moulds,  filled  with  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion,  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs  were  made,  and  the  ultimate  effort  of  art  was  that  of  carving 
out  of  a  solid  block  of  marble  a  perfect  representation  of  human 
and  animal  forms.  Solid  gold  was,  in  very  rare  instances,  used  as 
a  material  of  sculpture ;  it  was  laminated  or  plated  only  upon 
ivory,  marble,  or  wood.  Statues  were  made  of  silver  and  iron> 
and  even  marble  was  combined  with  wood,  plated  with  gold." 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  art  with  the  early  history  of 
mankind,  he  observes, 

**  No  monument  of  Sculpture  among  the  ancient  Jews  has  been 
preserved,  from  which  any  just  opinion  can  be  formed  of  their  ta- 
lents for  the  arts.  The  calf  erected  by  them  in  the  Wilderness  as  an 
object  of  adoration,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  arc»  are  proofs  that 
they  were  known  to  them  in  the  days  of  Moses.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  idols  they  worshipped,  which  werf  the  deities  of  neighlM>nr- 
iog  nations,  were  exactly  similar  in  point  of  form  and  materiab. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  minutely  describes  the  process  of  making  these 
images,  by  carving  in  wood  or.  stone,  or  by  casting  in  molten  brass. 

"  Of  the  Sculpture  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia  there  are 
no  remains ;  there  are  some  in  Abyssinia  and  Babylon.  The  Sido- 
Jiians  are  praised  by  Homer.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions,  that  there 
were  statues  of  animals  painted,  so  as  the  more  to  resemble  life; 
and  those  of  Psolus,  Ninus,  and  Semiramis  were  of  bronze.  In 
examining  the  ruins  of  Fersepolis,  sufficient  evidence  has  occurred 
that  Sculpture  was  known  and  practised  in  Persia  in  the  period  of 
its  eariiest  kings.  The  ancient  Indian  temples  of  the  remotest  ages 
contain  many  vestiges  of  the  arts  of  design,  but  they  are  fiir  inferior 
to  those  of  European  nations,  or  even  Effypt.  Their  divinities,  still 
more  monstrous,  consisting  of  many  heads,  arms,  and  feet,  rendered 
symmetry  impracticable  in  their  representation.  No  change  has 
been  allowed  in  the  shape  of  their  popular  idols,  which  exhibit, 
even  at  this  day,  an  identity  of  primeeval  form." 

Blocks  or  stones  at  first  represented  the  deities^  and 
the  thirty  worshippcNd  in  Greece  were  represented  by  square 
•toneS)  which  remained  in  the  city  of  Pbsra,  in  Achata, 
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near  the  doee  of  the  second  century  of  the  christian  epoch. 
The  Venus  at  Paphos  was  designated  bj  a  column,  and 
even  Cupid  and  the  Graces  were  typified  bj  oblong  pieces 
of  marble.  Herodotus  remarks  that  the  Persians  disap* 
proved  of  statues,  not  believing  the  divinities  to  be  of  the 
Buman  form* 

Homer's  description  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  the  Bowl 
of  Helen,  and  the  Belt  of  Hercules,  favour  the  conjecture 
that  the  art  of  casting  metals  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  time  or  that  poet ;  but  the  probability  is,  aa 
our  author  assumes,  that  no  artist  of  that  day  could  have 
approached  the  completion  of  his  ideas. 

After  the  Egyptian  works  of  art,  the  most  ancient,  he 
tells  us,  are  those  of  the  Etruscans ;  and  the  first  emi^ra* 
tion  recorded  to  their  country  was  that  of  the  Pelasgi,  a 
I>eople  of  Arcadia,  who  brought  with  them  the  style  at  that 
time  prevalent  in  Greece,  ]^^laand  Capua,  their  [M'incipal 
cities,  were  founded  about  800  years  before  the  christian 
sera,  and  it  was  near  the  sites  of  those  places  that  the  most 
excellent  specimens  of  the  combined  arts  of  pottery  and 
painting  have  been  discovered.  Paterae  are  of  Etruscan 
invention,  and  were  employed  in  sacrifices  either  to  contain 
.  libations,  or  to  receive  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

But,  he  observes,  no  country  required  so  much  the 
talent  of  the  sculptor,  or  rewarded  it  so  liberally  as 
Greece.  It  was  connected  with  the  established  policy,  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  warriors,  and  victors  in  the  Olympic 
Games  were  honoured  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  for  the 
preservation  of  their  fame.  Two  principal  epochs  in  Greek 
nistory,  the  fiibulous  and  the  heroic,  exhibit  the  perfection 
of  the  art ;  and  in  some  instances,  a  single  subject  occupied 
the  whole  life  of  the  person  to  whose  labour  and  genius  it 
was  entrusted. 

Lately  so  many  invaluable  specimens  of  bas-relief  have 
been  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  that  we 
have  become  more  curious  as  to  this  department  of  the  art. 

'*  Every  nation  of  antiquity/'  says  our  author,  "  possessed  Bas- 
reliefs  b  common  with  other  sculpture ;  in  point  of  priority  it  is 
the  earliest  moae,  and  presumed  to  be  antecedent  to  the  a|^  of 
psdalus.  Sculpture  in  relief  ispro|>erIy  speaking;  that  which  is  not 
iDsulated,  but  attached  to»  and  rormiog  a  part  of  a  ground  or  slab. 
This  art  received  great  improvement  from  the  talents  of  Phidias 
and  Mys,  who  appear  to  have  worked  together;  and  its  final  per- 
fection iron  the  hands  of  Polydetus.  It  was  applied  to  every 
material  of  sculpture  more  particularly  to  honse  am  marbl^  and  to 
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ifofy  by  Phidias,  ib  tliose  eiqoisite  bas-relie6  attaclied  to  tht  bate 
of  tJie  Statue  of  Minervm." 

On  another  description  of  Sculpture  of  most  extensive 
practice  in  modern  times,  we  have  the  following^  account, 
in  which  a  useful  hint  is  yiven  as  to  the  form,  that  will  not 
be  disregarded  by  the  judicious  artist. 

**  Busts,  which  exhIMt  the  h«ad,  shoulders,  and  httuft,  vr^pt 
more  generally  applied  to  portraits  of  men  and  women,  and  are  not 
of  remote  antiquity.  They  were  probably  invented  as  a  cortain 
improvement  on  the  Hermasan  shape.  No  term,  neither  Greek  nor 
Latin,  exactly  defines,  without  circumlocution,  what  the  modems 
call  *  a  bust'  Tiiis  description  of  sculpture  appears  to  have  been 
little  known  in  Greece  before  the  reign  of  Alexander,  when  it  was 
in  use.  It  became  a  Roman  fashion  about  the  end  of  the  consular 
lera,  but  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  under  all  the  emperors.  Many 
busts  in  the  villa  of  Albani,  and  other  collections,  have  the  breast  of 
alabaster  with  the  head  of  bronze,  or  are  composed  of  white  and 
variegated  marbles^  In  poidt  of  taste,  the  Greek  terminal  form  is 
preferable  to  the  Roman,  of  making  the  bosom  and  drapery  circtrlar, 
that  die  whole  may  be  fVeely  supported  by  a  kind  of  prvot." 

Statate  may  be  distingoisfaed  into  Golossafl,  sadi  as  the 
Jupiter  and  Minerva  of  Phidias;  Heroic,  tihoae  whidi  ex*- 
ceed  Iheordimar^  stature  of  man;  and  the  Portrait,  which 
are  die  exacft  srae  of  tbe  kanran  figinre,  and  which  was 
ifdhered  to  in  the  r^teaentation  of  the  Athlets&  or  Olympic 
Victors.  To  these  may  be  added  tbe  Lares  or  Penates, 
which  were  usually  an  the  scale  of  a  few  inches. 

We  will  iMXt  fellow  <rur  author  in  adverting  more  parti- 
ctdarlv  to  the  arttflrts,  and  die  schools  in  which  their  taienla 
were  Mmed* 

Profltfetbeus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  eontenporarj  wiA 
Hoses,  was  the  first  who  prepared  idols  in  the  human  form, 
if  the  Greek  mythology  with  regard  to  Yulcan  be  rejected : 
aabseqcicnyt  to  his  time  three  schools  of  design  appear  to 
htfre  been  established  in  the  Island  of  iEgina,  at  Corinth 
and  at  Sicyon.  The  next  of  which  we  read  are  Dmdalus 
and  Sifrilis,  when  sefveral  ages  seem  to  have  elapsed,  dur- 
ing wbidi  the  name  of  no  artist  has  been  preserved.  About 
the  year  before  Obrist,  777,  we  have  Rhoecus,  a  native  of 
Samoa,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Sculptor,  whose 
date  may  be  placed  after  the  sieffe  of  Troy.  Both  he  and 
Tcftecles,  of  the  same  school,  took  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing their  studies  in  Egypt*  In  the  three  centnries  that 
intervened  ptior  to  the  kge  of  Phidias,  we  have  Theodoms, 
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GlauGUs,  and  Malas  of  Cbioi,  Dipoenus  and  ScvUiay  who* 
were  brothers  and  natives  of  Crete,  with  Theocies  of  La- 
cooia,  who  finished  at  Olympia  figures  of  the  Hesperides 
in  bronze  and  gold.  To  these  we  may  add  Calamis  and 
Callimachus,  remarkable  for  the  lightness  and  elegance  of 
their  productions,  with  Dameas,  who  made  an  iconic  statue 
or  portrait  of  Milo,  and  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  who 
has  received  extraordinary  praise  from  Pausanias  for  his 
statue  of  Anthymus,  the  pugilist.  We  must  not  omit 
Myron,  who  excelled  in  the  expression  of  the  passions,  or 
Polycletus,  the  pupil  of  Ageladas,  of  Sicyon,  than  whom 
BO  Statuary  was  more  celebrated. 

Phidias,  by  birth  an  Athenian,  was  of  the  same  school. 
He  was  constituted  director  of  the  sublime  works  in  Archi- 
tecture conducting  in  the  city  of  science  and  art;  and  he 
was  probably  the  first  who  ^ave  to  his  productions  all  the 
grandeur,  breadth,  and  majesty  of  which  the  art  seems 
capable ;  yet  perhaps  the  masculine  beauty  was  even  ex- 
ceeded by  the  sweetness  and  grace  he  imparted  to  his 
subjects.  The  writers  who  have  celebrated  nis  talents,  at 
a  loss  to  find  resemblances  worthy  of  him  in  his  own  imme-* 
diate  profession,  have  compared  him  with  Tfaucydides^  the 
sublime  historian,  and  Demosthenes,  the  accomplished 
orator  of  Greece.  No  existing  statue  can  be  traced  to  his 
hands  ;  but  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works  were  his  Ju- 
piter at  Elis,  and  his  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon.  '  The  one 
was  a  sitting  figure,  forty-six  feet  high,  principally  of  iTorjr, 
and  t^e  modest  artist  exhibited  it  to  every  person  disposed 
to  examine  it,  and  corrected  it  firom  the  observations  80 
ebtained.  The  Minerva  was  nearly  of  the  same  sixe ;  but 
she  stood,  and  held  a  spear;  her  shield  was  profuselv 
sculptured,  and  lay  at  her  feet  The  gold  in  this  statue  is 
calculated  at  the  value  of  ^£9,190.  and  we  mention  it  par* 
ticuliurly  because  under  the  suspicion  of  having  purloined 
the  precious  metal,  employed  in  diese  magnificent  works, 
he  aied  deprived  of  liberty,  and  probably  under  the  hands 
of  the  executioner. 

Our  author  next  notices  about  fifteen  artists  which  flou- 
risbad  a  century  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Phidias,  from 
amongst  whom  we  shall  notice  only  two  of  the  hiffhest 
reputation :  Praxiteles,  celebrated  for  the  Venus  of  Guidus, 
a  place  visited  fay  Cicero  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  this 
statue,  and  the  Venus  with  drapery  made  for  Cos.  Hia 
Cupid,  by  an  artifice,  was  obtained  by  Phryni  .the  cour* 
teean,  and  was  presented  by  her  to  Thespia,  her  natiFe  city: 
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Lysippus  of  Sicyon  established  a  new  school,  in  order  to 
revive  the  severer  manner  of  the  ancient  sculptors.  His 
works  are  said  to  have  been  six  hundred  and  ten  in  num- 
ber, and  he  was  employed  on  the  portraits  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  colossal  Jupiter  at  Tarentum,  sixty  feet  high, 
was  cast  by  the  same  hand.  Winkelmann  observes,  that 
not  a  single  specimen  1^  this  artist  has  been  preservcMl. 

Thtf  author  whom  we  have  just  named  assigns  to  Greece 
four  distinct  styles :  the  first  the  ancient,  prior  to  Phidias; 
the  second  the  grand,  in  the  time  of  that  pre-eminent  artist ; 
the  third  the  graceful,  under  the  two  we  have  just  noticed ; 
and  the  fourth  that  of  the  copyists,  practiced  by  a  crowd  of 
feeble  students.  At  this  latter  period  we  have  nothing  to 
console  us  under  the  degradation  of  the  arts.  It  is  true  that 
Aratus  and  Philopoemen  attempted  their  restoration  in 
Greece,  but  their  mutual  jealousies  prevented  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  meritorious  design.  When  L.  Mum* 
mius  took  Corinth,  the  superb  works  of  art  there  deposited 
were  conveyed  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph.  Sylla  after- 
wards possessed  himself  of  the  treasures  of  ftf  ithridates,  and 
Maroellus  of  those  of  Syracuse.  Verres  pillaged  the  temples 
of  Greece,  and  Sicyon  was  ravaged  by  Scaurus.  -  Sparta  en- 
countered the  same  fate  from  Murana  and  Yarro.  Magna 
Gnecia  suffered  under  the  like  calamity,  and '  Athens,  and 
all  the  favourite  seats  of  the  arts  were  either  plundered  or 
destroyed  l^  those  illiterate  conquerors,  who  were  unable 
to  estimate  their  true  value. 

We  shall  be  extremeh'  brief  in  our  review  of  the  contents 
of  the  third  section,  referring  chiefly  to  the  sculptors  ami 
works  of  art  at  Rome  subsequent  to  the  general  devastation 
to  which  we  have  just  adverted. 

The  Romans  erected  statues  to  distinguished  charact^ers 
even  in  the  time  of  their  (fabulous  history,  and  an  altar,  de« 
dicated  to  Romulus,  but  without  his  statue,  is  said  to 
have  been  placed  by  Evander  near  to  the  site  of  Rome. 
Under  the  first  Kings  statues  were  introduced  into  the  Ca« 
pjtol,  and  we  read  of  those  of  Horatius,  Cocle8,Clelia,  and 
Curtius,  which  were  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people  as  a 
perpetual  encouragement  to  patriotism  and  virtue.  If  Rome 
were  not  eoual  to  Greece  in  the  merit  of  her  statues,  she 
was  scarcelv  inferior  in  the  number  of  them;  but  both 
Minting  and  sculpture  as  arts  she  acquired  from  Greece,  at 
&6t,  however,  receiving  them  with  coldness  and  disdain, 
since  they  were  derived  from  a  vanquished  nation.  When 
tjbis  people  became  more  luxurious,  the  love  of  these  foreign 
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^mbeUifihwpnts  iocreaaejy  and  several  prcxBoasuUaiicI  gene- 
rals eat^l^liebed  galleries  and  private  coUections,  among 
vboni  ^e  n^aff  mention  Asiniug  PolUo,  Vej:res>  and  Vindex ; 
and  Cicei'o  liunself  wafi  particularly  desirous  of  furnishing 
his  libraxy  with  some  choice  specimens  of  this  description. 
Pompejr  and  Cvsar  were  not  only  rivals  in  war  but  in  art ; 
and  in  the  temple  which  the  latter  dedicated  to  the  reputed 
ancestor  of  his  family,  Venus  Genetrix,  were  not  only  exqui- 
site Gf eek  statues,  but  Cameos  and  Intaglios  of  extraordi* 
nary  taste  and  delicacy. 

After  the  government  of  Rome  was  committed  to  a  single 
Dictator  or  Efaperor,  there  being  np  encouragement  to 
artists  in  Greece,  and  the  chief  works  having  been  trans- 
ported to  Heme,  the  men  of  genius  repaired  thither,  and 
among  these  were  Arcesilaus,  the  freedman  pf.  L*  LucuUust 
highly  praised  by  Varro,  and  Paeiteles,  who-  h^s  been  con- 
foiinoed  with  Fraxitetes,  and.  who  was  a  s^ive  of  Magn» 
Grsecia.  Undf  r  the  first  JEmperore,  the  boldness  and  ^irit 
of  the  Greek  style  was  preserved,  and  tP  it  strong  resent 
blance  was  superadded :  thue  Augustus  ba^  the  cruelty  of 
the  triumvir^Agrippa  is  as  Pliny  describes  hin^  iiivia  is  en- 
raged, Julia  is  meretricious,  Caligula  threatening,  and 
Claudius  ^tupified*  VV)ien  the  Romans  became  servile,  w 
finder 'JPiberi us  ^d- Claudius,  the  contemptible  jfalousy  of 
the  ruiei^  restriained  the  priyil^e  oF  erectioig  sti^tqes,  b(ii^ 
under  Hs|driao  it  was  restored.*  This  Empevor  was  not 
only  an  admirer  of  the  arts,  but  was  himself  ai^  artist ;  aQ4 
hi&  correct  judgment  in  all  matters  of  this  kind,  contributed 
pore  than  bis  unlimited  wealth  to  th$i  superipirity  of  hi^ 
ooUectip^s.  ^very  proviaee  of  Greece  c^njpyed'  hii^  nuini(W 
cence  ;  and  among  the  stupendous  monumevte  of  h|is  reign 
weve,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens,  which  he  restoiied, 
and  Uiat  of  Cvzicuro  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  wbigli 
he  buiU-  The  Tivoli  Viila  was  of  his  c4>aatruGtpoi| ;  and 
here,  under  his  direction,  were  defiosited;  models  of  all  ttie 
mo9t  splendid  edificea.    The  laat  epoch  of  this  d^criptiqn  of 


*  The  pnohibitipn  here  referred  to,  was  dictated  precisely  in  the  same  spirit 
with  the  ordonnance  in  modem  France,  of  which  a  j\istifi cation  is  attempted 
in  the  Paris  Jotimals  received  on  the  904  of  thia  maotfa.  By  this  atficl^ 
f^bUp  bodies  are  ppevo^tofl  f^om  teUil^ing  thair  respept  to  emineot  ipfQf 
Tiduals  by  Q<mferriqg  upon  them  swords,  boxes^  and  other  complimfintary 
donations.  We  trust  ^at  tiie  generous  and  enlightened  policy  of  Igiadriao 
yAVL  net  be 'disregarded,  and  that  the  example  of  ancient  omes  wiU  be  anffi^ 
eieol  to  exppse  the  nliaplifef  aqd.  ab|P9#t»  of  ^  coAt«ii»ptU>l«aroU«ltiflji 
of  maodatoiy  pov^r^ 
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art  in  Rosie^comprelieiids  the  tiine  of  Tnynii^  Hadmo,  aiMl 
the  Antonii^s>  and  tenDieates  with  CQaunoduB. 

From  tli«  view  of  the  rm^  progress,  and  uhiniate  disap^ 
pearance  of  Xhfi  art  im6,oi|ie,  our  autbor  proceeds  to  give 
some  account  of  the  discovery  of  tbe  principal  8iatu#a  of 
which  either  Ijie  ovigipals  or  copiies  are  preserved* 

The  M.  Aureliiis  wa9  reiUPved,  hy  tho  advice  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  15S&^  frooi  ite  sUition  in  the  front  oi  the  X^aAfnat 
Church.  The  Torso  of  fieeoules  is  sjuppesed  to  be  a  paft 
of  a  group)  aad  Mr,  Fiaxman  has  niodeUad  a  reatorswlion  ai 
Hercules  aad  Hebe.  The  Laoce^H)  is  aMfibutad  toJbge^ 
sander ;  and  since  it  is  0bi^s«U?d  only  andtnot  poliabed,  it  ia 
supposed  to  be  B»erelj  a  ^apj.  It  conwAa  of  $te  pieoea  of 
Parian  marble.  WiiAelkaann  assigias,  it  to  the  first  centufjl 
of  the  Christian  9ra.  Wb^n^  peine  ved  ta>Farifl^  it  waa  ooi 
▼ered  witb  a  thicli  waab  of  Um^,  tbeiQ>p^aaed  in-  the  aetttt^ 
of  a  ease  of  wood,  and  afterwarda.tbe<  whofe  was  ttied  iq^ 
widi  a  mixture  of  ¥ftk%  mA  foaht^  sptaa  (e  isriM  a  ielid  cube^ 
ia  order  that  it  mip^ht  not-  be  injured  bj  tbs  melioA  dmin^ 
the coovejianee.  .Michael  Angelo,  Raohae)>  and  Aambiq 
Garacci,  were  entbasiaatic  admrero  oC  taia  pt oduetMm*  Tbia 
Aatiooua  or  Mercur;  hae  also  beea  callad  Ueesalea.  ini% 
bspbis,  a«d  Theseus.  The  lags  do  not  coi^re^padd  yliifa  Ihi 
rest  of  tbe  figure,  which  is  of  tbe  fiaesi  Piiaian  marbta*  Tbil 
Vepus  de  Medicis  waa  sa  deaooiifiated  fretaa  bajiiiiig  been 
pkieed  ia  the  gatdeo  of  tbe- Villa  Medici  a(t  Rone.r.  Aert 
wording ta  tbe  antiquaries af  the  si]tteeatheentury>  this  iH 
the  geinitne  Venus  foraied  bv  Praxiteles  ibc  the  Guidiaaa^ 
iiad  which  is  described,  by  j^ieian.  in  theHerauks  anil 
Tefephns,  tbe fiither  auppopta bia am  ia Ueleft  handy  aaAift 
alotfattd!  in  tbe  spotb  of  lb&  Henwesan  liion. 

The  Herculea  Faxnesey  witb  tbe  group  of  Qifce)  £2e4ba0f 
aad  AnipbiciB^  usually  (Miled  the.Tore^  nwre  plaeed  in  tbe 
Fauneaa  Palaee  at  Rome.abeuit  the  aiidfUeottbe  aixiMnth 
eeatury*  We  cont^niplate  in  this  atatae.  anjis  our  authar^ 
tbe  hero  eq^  ta  tbe  penfcirniaaDe  of  all  the  expbila  whioli 
bas<ibefn.aittrifa«tedtohimb}rthepoels.^    Tbe  gnmf:ai 

1  •  •  , 

*  ^  Ths^.Df  ho  liave  l^q^  ^cpuatoofeod  t^  look  at  th(&  Faipese  Hl^rcnl^a  «i^ 
the  p^rfectioii  of  itatuai^j  will' perhaps  be  disappoiDtea'at  not  be^bldinir  in 
ll^eAe  worictf  of  PhMiiM  the  Mxi^e  obtrnsirenesi'  of  mnitele;  notTe^feeting^ 
^ hfuntyi artJYity, and  Htrfngth, arf  sfiBfiraUyaflfiordant,  ami thaticii 
the  opuiion  of  men  of  science,  that  the  Faniese  Ijercules  is  rather  to  be 
▼teired  as  a  standing  study  of  extepal  ^atomv,  than  as  a  figure  intend'e<K 
to  baTemotioD,  smee  the  sice  and  rotundity  of'^ail  the  mnscies  is  mo  grefi^ 
that  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  hnman  being  so  coaatructed  to  bB  other- 
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Niobe  consists  of  fifteen  figures  as  large  as  life,  represent-^ 
iDf  the  mother,  children,  and  tutor,  and  the  execution  is  at- 
tributed to  Scopas.  The  Belvidere  Apollo,  the  most  ex- 
quisite production  of  antiquity,  was  taken  from  under  the 
miiTs  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Nero,  which  were  at 
Antium,  about  forty  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  doubted  whe- 
ther be  is  here  represented  as  the  vanquisher  of  the  serpent 
Pithon,  or  exterminating  the  progeny  of  Niobe,  the  faith- 
less Coronis,  or  the  imperious  giants.  The  artist  is  un- 
known. Mengs  supposes  it  is  a  copy  of  a  more  &mous  ori« 
ginal.  The  lower  portion  of  the  body  is  said  not  to  be  bo 
well  finished  as  the  head.  The  forepart  of  the  right  arm 
and  the  left  arm,  which  were  deficient,  have  been  restored 
by  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  llie  (iladiator  Borgbese  is 
attributed  to  Agasias,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
plinth.  Le.  Noir  positively  assumes  it  is  the  statue  of 
Chabrias  the  Athenian  Greneral,  in  the  attitude  of  sustain- 
ing the  shock  of  the  Lacedemonian  army.  The  Dying 
Gladiator,  or  Mirmillo  expirans,  is  now  considered  as  re- 
presenting a  wounded  soldier,  probably  a  Gaul  or  German, 
the  Torques,  or  rope-chain  round  the  neck,  having  been  a 
common  ornament  among  these  people.  The  Venus  of  the 
Capitol,  like  the  Medicean,  does  not  express  strong  emo- 
tion ;  and  the  difficulty  has  been,  to  avoid  insipidity  where 
it  is  not  intended  to  exhibit  any  particular  passion.  The 
bMutiful  statue  of  Meleager  wae  discovered,  according  to 
Aldrovandi,  near '  to  the  rorta  Portese ;  it  is  of  greyish 
marble,  such  as  the  Athenians  procured  from  Mount  Hymet- 
tus.  The  last  noticed  by  our  author  are  the  Discoboli  or 
Athlettt,  in  difierent  attitudes  with  quoits.  The  one 
stoops  very  much  forward,  having  the  fece  declined,  but  not 
turned  toward  the  discus,  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand 
on  the  point  of  throwing  it,  answering  the  description  given 
1^  Lucian  of  the  bronse  by  Myron.'  The  other  stands  up- 
right, with  a  retiring  step  and  his  eye  fixed,  as  if  intent  on 
marking  the  distance.  Spatium  jam  immane  parabat.  His 
left  fatad  holds  the  discus.  His  Mad  is  bound  with  the  fillet 
worn  by  victorious  Athletae. 

We  shall  pass  over,  from  the  necessity  of  circumscribing 
ourireyieW,  all  that  is  said  of  the  royal  galleries  in  the  fifth 
aection,  and  conclude  with  a  cursory  examination  of  those  of 
i    I \ , 

wise  than  in  a  qniescent  itate;  the  action  of  one  setof  mnicles  would  inter- 
fere with  (he  action  of  anolhcr."--*irMk  Crittcal  Review,  Fifth  Seriei,  Yol, 
It|.j^.4l5. 
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^ur  own  country,  which  wiH.  be  of  some  assistance  to  the 
curious  traveller  when  be  visits  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
seats  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  whose  munificence  has 
been  exhibited  in  preserving  and  completing  the  valuable 
works  connected  with  the  subject  of  these  inquiries.  VVe 
will  only  premise,  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the 
monuments  from  the  Napoleon  Museum,  that  we  have  a 
communication  from  Italy  of  the  24th  of  June  instant,  stat-* 
ing,  that  the  English  ship  Abundance,  with  the  second  con- 
▼oy  of  the  monuments  of  art,  returned  to  that  capital,  has 
entered  the  port  of  Civita-Vecchia,  after  a  favourable 
voyage. 

The  collection  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  father  of 
virtfi  in  England,  having  been  dispersed,  we  shall  first  no- 
tice from  our  author  the  Pembroke  collection  at  Wilton^ 
where  we  have  a  statue  of  Hercules  with  the  Hesperian 
Apples  nearly  eight  feet  high,  not  in  repose  as  the  Farnese, 
but  equally  muscular.  There  is  also  an  Apollo  of  the 
same  meri^  a  Fawn  characteristically  designed,  a  Greek 
hero  called  Pyrrhus,  and  several  females  of  the  Augustine 
family. 

At  Ditchley,  Dr.  Mead  had  an  Hygeia  two  feet  high.  His 
Flora  is  at  Stourhead. 

The  most  valuable  bust  of  Antinous  is  at  Wentworth 
House,  in  Yorkshire. 

In  therei^  of  George  the  Second,  two  rival  mansions 
were  erected  m  Norfolk,  Houghton,  and  Holkham.  At  the 
former  there  were  many  marble  statues,  but  none  of  great 
value.  At  Holkham,  one  specimen,  a  Fawn,  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  finest  male  statue  in  England :  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Leicester  at  Rome  for  £1,500,  and  is  in 
two  pieces,  the  'upper  being  fitted  to  the  lower  under  the 
folds  of  the  drapery.  It  is  mentioned  by  Spence  in  his  Po« 
lymetis,  who  conjectures  that  it  was  once  in  the  possession 
of  Cicero.  Here  we  have  €dso  a  colossal  bust  of  Lucius 
Verus,  which  was  discovered  in  the  Porto  Nettuno. 

The  late  Earl  of  Egremont  forn^ed  the  ^llery  of  ancient 
sculpture  at  Petworth,  and  the  Dilettanti  Society  deputed 
Mr.  Townley  to  make  a  selection  from  these  to  be  engraved 
in  their  splendid  work.  Here  we  have  a  statue  of  Gamillus, 
or  an  assistant  at  the  sacrifice,  his  head  bound  with  a  gar- 
land of  leaves — Silenus  Canephorue,  or  bearing  a  basket  on 
his  head — ApoUo  Cithaneda,  or  Musagetes  habited  in  a 
Pallium — ahead  of  Venus  of  heroic  size;  another  ofAjax 
colossal ;   a  third  of  an^  aged  woman,  as  the  wife  of  a 
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ToniiteX;  and  a  fourth  a, female  bust,  the  bead«*dreM  antf 
features  of  which  resemble  those  od  the  medak  of  Julia 
Pia* — A  young  Fawn  discovered  near  Rome,  and  Marsyaa 
teaching  Olynthus  to  plajr  on  the  flute,  an  animated  group 
of  early  Greek  scalpture. 

The  Orford  collection  at  Strawberry  Hill  has  several 
pieces  of  merit ;  among  these  are  two  Eagles,  a  bast  of 
Vespasian,  another  of  Marcos  Aurelius,  and  a  third  of  Cali- 
gala.  The  first  is  of  Ethiopian  marble,  and  the  last  baa 
silver  eyes. 

At  Castle  Howard  there  are  a  few  busts,  and  with  these 
is  the  head  of  Atis  Diphues,  with  the  Phrygian  bonnet. 

With  the  Townley  collection  we  ahall  conclude  our  au- 
thor's catalogue.  While  the  ^ntleman  whose  name  it 
bears  was  progressively  acquking  the  fine  specimens  of 
Greek  sculpture.  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton  was  accomplishing 
his  plan  to  collect  the  Vases  of  Magna  Grsraa,  which  were 
embellished  with  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  Etruscan  design. 
The  British  Museum,  that  under  great  ittiprovement  in  the 
mamgemeiit  is  now  open  for  pubhc  inspection,  contains  tbe 
joint  acquisition  of  these  expert  and  laborious  collectors^ 
and  those  of  Mr.  Towidey  were  purchased  by  order  of  Par- 
liament for  the  sum  of  j^20,000.  The  Museum  Britaniti- 
c5Bin,  by  Taylor  Coombe,  Esq.  and  tbe  drawings  by  Mr. 
William  Alexander  his  assistant,  are  in  tbe  course  of  pffbli<* 
oatkMi,  and  to  betli  these  the  reader  is  referred  for  more 
miniHe  informatiM. 

Tbe  Geres'Isis,  or  Canephora,  is  krger  than  Itib,  and 
was  one  of  the  CariatMes  whieh  supMrtod  the  portico  of  x 
some  ancient  building.  Dr.  E.  Clarhe  of  Camoridge,  in 
bis  aecoatft  of  the  fragment  of  Oeres  brons^t  from  Eieusia^ 
ccMiders  fbia  irtsftoe  as  of  ^Ifaat  dimity.  The  Cupid  is  leas 
tbaa  Hfe,  benAhtghie  bew,  with  the  lion's  Ain  hanging  over 
the  qvirer.  There  are  softie  Fawns,  a  head  of  Homer  on  a 
Terminua.  the  bead  of  Cal^calla  plaoed  upon  a  modem  bust, 
a  bust  of  Trajan  with  tbe  breast  nstked,  and  an  oval  vase 
three  feet  high  with  bandies.  To  these  we  shall  only  add 
two  buslH  of  the  Townteian  collection,  also  preserved  in  the 
British  Moseum ;  a  head  of  Hercules,  colossal,  conjectured 
by  several  virltieei  to  be  the  original  of  the  Hercwee  Far- 
neise ;  and  a  bead  cf  Mercury,  which  is  e^eemed  to  be  a 
specimen  of  exquiHite  and  characteristic  beauty. 

After  affording  such  a  liberal  allowance  of  space  in  our 
monthly  pages  to  thispoblicatton,  which  we  admit  to  be  a  rery 
useful  Mid  aamsiBg  accideoee  of  sculpture,  or  the  rudiments  ot 
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the  Iflteraiy  higtoiy  of  the  professors  of  that  art  and  their 
productions,  it  beoomes  our  painful  dutj  to  notice  aome 
particulars  of  the  misconduct  of  the  author,  and  some  pro- 
minent errors  in  the  work. 

it  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  this  riew  of  statuary  and 
eculpture  through  upwards  of  S50  pages,  in  extracted  ver« 
batim  (rom  the  Anecdotes  <^the  Arts  of  Enrland,  which  the 
same  writer  published  sixteen  ^ears  ago.  We  should  have 
bad  no  objeetion  to  his  borrowing  from  his  own  sourcen,  and 
making  the  acknowledgment  in  the  title*page,  preface,  or 
anj  ether  conspicuous  situation,  but  we  must  censure  the 
want  of  inffenoitj  in  offering  to  the  world  a  stale  re-publw 
cation  of  this  kind  without  such  notice.  Those  who,  from 
their  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  author  on  account  of 
his  former  undertaking,  may  purchase  the  present  (which  is 
an  octavo  volume  at  8/.  Sf.))  will  find  that  they  obtain  little 
more  than  the  rapetition  of  his  earlier  opinions,  that  majr 
periiaps  already  constitute  a  paK  of  their  library. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  portion  which  is  rendered  less 
valuable  fay  recital ;  nearly  for|^  additional  pages  are  drawn 
with  little  variation  firom  the  tteports  on  the  JBlgin  Marbles 
by  the  committee  ef  the  House  of  Commoos,  and  fhom  the 
contemporary  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject.  Thus  tlierp 
raorains  only  about  100 jpages  of,  and  these  not  strictly,  aew 
matter,  wifli  a  few  indifferent  etchings  by  an  amateur,  and 
not  by  a  professor,  as  the  consideration  for  the  sum  paid  for 
this  expensive  work. 

An  laeonvenience  ako  arises  irom  this  blending  of  the 
pidblitatioa  of  1800  wkh  that  of  1816,  which  is,  that  the  aev 
materials  not  properly  incorporating  with  the  old,  oecaeione 
a  sort  af  disgusting  patcli-*work;  and  ae  in  the  latter,the  im- 
portant discoveries  which  that  iniemtl  has  supplied  could 
not  be  eomprdiended,  away  of  these  appear  to  us  ta  hain 
bean  from  indifferenoe  or  carelessness  onutted. 

On  another  land  of  inaCtestion  we  have  to  remavk.  In  a 
book  mfemMj  on  the  suUimest  productions  of  human  ||e- 
» m  which  the  work  is  connected  with  the  exalted  miad 


hjr  which  it  16  created,  we  do  expect  seme  comspcndeat 
alevatioub^ween  the  subject  ana  the  desctiption  of  it ;  biit 
ia  these  pages,  wiA  all  the  advantages  of  re-ooosideralieli 
which  the  autiior  possessed,  we  find  nothing  but  a  cold  ioa- 
nimale  account,  and  he  seems  never  to  trust  his  sensibililrp, 
"whatever  mdy  ha  the  impulse  by  which  the  passion  riKnud 
be  excited*  The  consequence  is,  that  if  liis  reader  haa 
Can*  &av.  Vol..  IV.  Ja/^,  lfil&  H 
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any  feeling,  instead  of  that  harmony  being  produced 
between  him  and  the  writer,  which  is  always  aesirable, 
the  former  is  constantly  in  discord,  and  is  endeavourinff  to 
atone,  by  his  own  warmth  and  liberality,  for  the  frigidity 
and  reserve  with  which  the  author  is  chargeable. 

The  chronology  of  a  work  that  is  to  contain  the  his* 
tory  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  art,  ou^ht  especially 
to  be  correct,  as  any  inaccuracy  of  this  kind  must 
wholly  defeat  the  leading  purpose  of  the  author :  but  here 
several  anachronisms  occur.  Pftge  17  it  is  said,  that  ^  a 
principal  settlement  was  made  by  a  colony  of  the  Lydians  300 
years  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,'*  and  the  date  assigned 
for  this  settlement  is  1043  years  prior  to  the  Christian  aenu 
That  hidtorian  was  bom  about  the  year  484,  and  died  413 
years  before  that  aera,  involving  a  miscalculation  of  three  cen- 
turies.* But  we  have  another  mistake  of  the  same  nature 
that  is  wholly  unaccountable.  Speaking  of  Phidias,  whom 
Mr.  Dallaway  places  457  years  before  Christ,  he  says  that 
his  contemporaries  were  thephilosophers  Socrates,  Fhto, 
and  Aristotle.  Plato  died  129  years  after  the  period  he  as- 
sumes to  be  that  of  Phidias^  and  Aristotle  135  years  subee- 
quent  to  it ;  and  thus  are  confounded  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant epochs  of  the  art  distinguished  by  the  author, 
that  of  the  Athenian  statesman  and  that  of  the  Macedonian 
hero. 

But  a  serious  objection  remainB  yet  unexplained,  and 
it  is  the  sentiment  (expressed  page  154)  that  a  stete  of  poli- 
tical freedom  has  no  influenoe  on  the  arts,  that  they  nave 
flourished  most  under  the  greatest  tyrants,  and  that  their 
success  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  royal  protection  than  to 
national  liberh'.  This  opinion  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
that  of  Winkefmann  and  all  the  best  writers  on  the  Bubject 
If  Pericles  were  a  demagogue  and  Alexander  a  tyrant,  Phi- 
dias and  Lysippus  were  mm  in  freedom ;  under  this  .glo- 
rious sunshmetneirtalents were  dierishedand  unfolded;  and 
without  this  powerful  and  generous  impulse,  all  thepatronage 
their  exalted  merits  secured  to  them,  would  not  have  pro» . 
duced  the  Lemnian  Pallas  or  the  Tarentine  Jove.  Our  a«- 
th6r  was  formerly  chaplain  and^physician  to  the  British  E^ 
'faassy  at  Constantinople,  and  he  was  also  secretory  to  the 
Earl  Marslial  of  England,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
orown  who  tekes  cognisance  of  matters  relating  to  annorial 
honours.  From  such  situation^,  with  the  Hiost  despotic  go- 
'  ^-  -  ■  • 

*  Herodoi«s  iiimselfy  in  fixiog  the  date  of  the  eteat  in  tbt  llineaf  Lycar* 
gaa,  places  it  about  8S4  years  before  Christ. 
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▼erniDent  abroad,  and  in  the  most  courtly  office  at  home, 
he  may  have  acquired  notions  of  imperial  favour  and  vassal 
dependence  which  have  no  concern  with  the  spotless  purity 
of  truth  in  which  the  arts  are  nourished^  and  which  will  in 
no  way  promote  that  constitutional  vigour  by  which  their 
highest  perfection  can  alone  be  attained. 


Art.  VI. — A  Letter  to  a  Friend  of  Robert  Bumsy  occa* 
stoned  hy  an  intended  Re-publication  of  the  Account  of  the 
Life  of  Bumsy  by  Dr.  Currie^  and  the  Sekction  maae  by 
him  from  his  JLetters.  By  William  Wobdswoeth. 
Lonoon)  for  Longman  and  Co.  I8I6.  8vo.    Pp.  S7. 

Dr.  CiTRaiB,  the  editor  of  the  poems,  and  the  compiler  of 
the  Life  of  Burns,  which  was  published  in  1800  for  the  be* 
nefit  of  the  family  of  the  poet,  tnen  latelv  deceased,  has  been 
repeatedly  blamed  for  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  his 
task,  and  the  object  of  the  pamphlet  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  present  article,  is  throuo^h  a  Mr.  Gray  of  Edinburgh, 
to  give  some  advice  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Bums  relative  to  the 
best  mode  of  vindicating  the  memory  of  his  brother,  by  the 
correction  of  the  errors  of  his  biographer,  and  by  the  omis- 
sion of  certain  parts  of  Dr.  Currie's  publication,  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth  and  others  contend  oucht  never  to  have  been 
printed.  The  chief  ground  of  complaint  against  Dr.  Currie 
is,  that  he  has  either  done  too  much,  or  not  done  enough ; 
if  he  thought  it  right  to  lay  before  his  readers  so  many  of 
the  private  letters  of  Bums,  he  ought  to  have  placed  them 
in  such  a  series  as  would  have  shewn  the  connecting  links 
of  impulse,  and  to  have  accompanied  them  with  those  ob- 
servations that  would  have  placed  the  offences  of  the  poet, 
therein  with  bitter  remorse  confessed,  in  a  fair  point  of  view ; 
if  the  crime  be  detailed,  at  least  it  ought  to  be  related  with 
some  of  the  incitements  and  allurements  without  which 
crime  is  never  committed.  Upon  this  point  Mr.  Words- 
worth well  remarks  : 

**  Would  a  bosom  friend  of  the  author,  bis  counsellor  and  con- 
fetsor,  have  told  such  tbiogs,  n  true,  as  this  book  contains!  and 
who,  but  one  possessed  of  the  intimate  knowledge  which  none  but  a 
tiosom  friend  can  acquire,  could  have  been  justined  in  making  these 
avowals  1  Such  a  one,  himself  a  pure  spirit,  having  accompanied, 
as  it  were,  upon  wings,  the  pilgrim  alotig  the  sorrowful  road  which 
he  trod  on  foot ;  such  a  one,  neither  hurried  down  by  its  slippeir 
descents,  nor  entangled  among  its  thomi,  nor  perplexed  by  its  wind- 
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ingt,  nor  dKsoomitMl  by  its  foimderous  ptssBgtt-^^br  tiie  nstrocCioa 
of  otbrrs— might  have  delmeated,  almost  as  in  •  map*  Ibe  way  which 
the  afflicted  pilgrim  had  pursued  till  ibe  sad  close  of  hia  diversified 
jouitie;y*  lu  this  numoer  the  veuerable  spirit  of  Isaac  Walton  was 
qualified  to  have  retraced  the  unsteady  course  of  a  bighly-gifted 
man,  who,  iu  this  lamentable  pointy  and  m  versatility  of  genius,  bore 
no  unobvious  resemblance  to  the  Scottish  bard ;  I  mean  his  friend 
Cotton — whom,  notwithstanding  all  that  tbe  sage  must  b&v^  dis- 
approved ill  bis  life,  he  honoured  with  the  title  of  son.  Nothine 
lilke  this,  however,  has  the  biographer  of  Burns  accomplished ;  and, 
Pnxh  his  means  of  information,  copious  as  in  some  respects  they 
Were,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  attempt  it/' 

Tbe  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  such  letters  of  the  poet 
as  communicate  no  useful  information,  and  only  gratify 
those  who  sooth  their  own  vices  by  tbe  discovery  that  othett 
like  them  have  offended,  ought  to  have  been  completely  ex« 
eluded.  Tbe  soul-sick  confessions  of  a  sensitive  mind  can 
never  be  taken  as  literally  true ;  but  although  Dr.  Currie 
has  certainly  been  censurable  in  this  respect^  we  think  he  is 
not  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  contends* 
At  the  time  Dr.  Currie's  edition  appeared,  Burns  had  but 
recently  died,  and  bis  biographer  bad  a  very  difficult  course 
to  steer  between  personal  delicacy  on  the  one  hand^  and 
public  expectation  on  the  other.  Th^A>lli<''S  and  vices  of 
the  poet  were  generally  known  to  those  who  were  likely  to 
read  the  work,  and  it  was  also  known  that  bis  family  and 
friends  had  put  into  the  hands  of  his  biographer  all  the  mi* 
nutim  of  intbrmation  which  the  most  active  industry  could 
oollect ;  be  must  unavoidably  therefore  give  offence,  or  oo* 
casion  disappoiutroeut.  The  case  would  .have  been  vecy 
different  baa  he  been  writing  of  an  individual  rememberM 
only  by  his  works,  upon  wnose  character  and  conduct  no 
opinion  had  been  formed,  and  with  regard  to  whom  the 
world  in  general  would  be  ready  to  receive  any  impressioo 
the  biographer  mi^ht  think  warranted.  To  drag  from  the 
obscurity  of  antiquity,  with  the  scrutinizing  ana  malicious 
eye  of  a  public  detector  of  delinquency — to  pry  through  the 
veil  which  tbe  impartial  hand  or  time  has  drawn  over  long* 
past  errors,  has  been  the  task  ^  the  modern  editors  of  our 
ancient  writers.  Plutarch  has  often  been  held  up  as  a  mo* 
del  of  this  kind  of  writing,  ponrtraying  only  the  noble  and 
imitable  features  of  the  characters  he  paints;  but  even  if  it 
were  so,  the  parallel  is  not  fair,  because  all  biographeis 
have  notJi  choice  of  their  suljects ;  the  faultsand  follies  of 
Burns  had  been  bruited  even  by  himself  in  print^  and  Dr« 
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Carrie  in  hfe  life  had  to  encounter  the  cheiKe  of  unkind 
eomrounicativenesB,  or  ofun&ir  sttppression. 

That  Dr.  Currte  has  ho«iFever  gone  too  ftr  we  are  very 
ready  to  admit ;  be  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  when  a 
man  like  Burns,  of  an  open  and  generous  disposition,  repro- 
bates  his  own  vices,  he  is  much  less  to  be  believed  than  if  he 
applauded  his  own  virtnes ;  it  does  not  follow,  because  he  lays 
it,  that  it  must  he  true,  or  that  if  it  be  true,  it  is  necessary 
to  publish  it.  Upon  the  duties  of  a  biographer  in  the  ab« 
stract  Mr.  Wordsworth  well  and  truly  observes,  that  ^^  bio« 
graphy,  though  diflering  in  some  essentials  from  works  of 
fiction,  is  nevertheless  like  them  an  art — an  art,  the  laws  of 
which  are  determined  by  the  imperfections  of  our  natnrei 
aod  the  constitution  of  society.  Truth  is  not  here  as  in-  the 
sciences  and  in  natural  philosophy,  to  be  sought  withovt 
scruple,  and  promulgated  for  its  own  sake,  upon  the  men 
chance  of  its oeing serviceable;  but  only  for  obvioudy  jne^ 
tifyiiig  purposes,  moral  eg  intellectual.  He  follows  it  fagp 
aome  other  remarks  equally  just. 

••Silence  is  a  privilesre  of  the  grave,  a  right  of  the  departed :  let 
him,  therefore,  who  infringes  that  right,  bj  speaking  publicly  of,  for, 
or  acainbt,  those  whs  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  take  heed  that 
be  opens  not  his  mouth  without  a  sufiicient  sanction.  De  morturri 
nil  nisi  bonum,  b  a  niie  in  which  these  sentiments  have  been  pnriied 
to  an  extreme  that  proves  how  deeply  humanity  is  interested  in  main- . 
taininK  them.  And  it  was  wise  to  annomice  the  ptecqyt  thus  ahso» 
kitely ;  hoth  because  there  exist  in  that  same  nature,  by  which  it 
has  lieen  dictated,  so  many  temptations  to  dian^rd  it,— ^nd  be* 
cause  there  are  powers  and  mfluences,  within  and  without  ue^  that 
will  prevent  its  being  literally  fidfilled — ^to  the  suppression  of  profit- 
able  truth.  Penalties  of  law,  conventions  of  manners^  and  personal 
fear,  protect  the  reputation  of  the  living ;  and  something  of  this  pro* 
lection  is  extended  to  the  recently  dead, — who  survivCi  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  their  kindred  and  friends.  Few  are  so  insensible  as  not  to 
feel  this,  arid  not  to  be  actuated  by  the  leelioe.  But  only  to  ^hilo. 
Sophy  enlightened  by  the  affections  does  iLmong  justly  to  estimate 
the  claims  of  the  deceased  on  tlie  one  hana,  and  of  the  present  age 
and  future  generations  on  the  other;  and  to  strike  a  balance  1^ 
tween  them. — Snch  a  philosophy  runs  a  risk  of  becommg  eitlnet 
among  ns,  if  the  coarse  introiions  into  the  recesses^  &e  gran 
bleaches  upon  the  saactitie8»  of  domestic  life,  to  Whidb  we  have 
kitely  been  more  and  more  accustomed,  are  to  be  regarded  as  iadi* 
calivns  of  a  vigorous  state  of  public  feding — favouiabie  to  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  liberties  of  our  country.— Intelligent  lovers  of  free' 
dom  are  from  Bccessity  bold  aod  hardy  lovers  of  truth ;  but»  accord* 
ijig  to  the  measure  m  which  their  love  is  intelligent^  is  it  Jittended 
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with  a  finer  discruBinatioii,  and  a  more  sensitive  ddksacy.  The 
wise  and  good  (and  all  others  being  lovers  of  licence  rather  than  of 
liberty  are  in  feet  slaves)  respect,  as  one  of  the  noblest  cbarac- 
teristics  of  Englishmen,  that  ^ealonsy  of  familiar  approach,  which^ 
while  it  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  private  dignity,  is  one  of 
the  most  efficacious  guardians  of  rational  public  freedom." 

Had  Dr.  Currie  been  sensible  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
above  stated,  many  painful  letters  would  have  been  left  in 
that  obscurity  for  which  the  writer  intended  them ;  and  it  is 
singular,  as  the  very  concluding  words  of  the  biographer 
are  that  ^<  Bums  did  not  foresee  that  his  own  letters  were 
to  appear  in  print,"  that  the  reflection  did  not  occur  whe- 
ther it  were  fit  thus  to  thwart  the  admitted  intentions  of  the 
poety  who  in  one  of  his  letters  seems  to  prophecy  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  memory  would  be  tortured,  to  extract  the 
minutest  ofiences  of  his  life.  ^^  Often/'  he  exclaims,  *^  in 
blasting  anticipation,  have  I  listened  to  some  future  hackney 
scribbler,  with  the  heavy  malice  of  savage  stupidih^,  &c« ; 
and  other  passages  might  be  quoted,  in  which  he  for  a  mo- 
ment regrets  that  ingenuousness  by  which  he  laid  himself 
open  to  undeserved  imputations. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  on  this 
occasion  should  stand  forward  in  vindication  of  a  man  of  so 
manj  estimable  and  admirable  qualities  as  Burns,  not 
merely  from  a  natural  love  of  justice,  but  from  a  peculiar 
resemblance  between  the  minds  and  the  stiles  of  the  two 
poets — we  speak  of  the  mind  and  state  of  Burns  before 
they  became  infected  by  the  society  and  habits  into  which 
he  fell  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  As  all  true  poetry  has 
the  same  foundation,  so  all  true  poets  must  have  some 
principles  in  common ;  and  the  chief  difierence  between 
Burns  and  Wordsworth  is,  that  the  former  was  energetic, 
simple,  and  unaffected,  in  all  his  earlier  and  better  pieces 
using  the  common  language  of  men  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment because  he  knew  no  other ;  and  the  latter  because  he 
holds  it  to  be  the  very  essence  of  his  art.  It  is  this  qualitj 
that  constitutes  the  principal  charm  of  the  productions  of 
the  Scottish  bard ;  and  as  at  the  period  to  which  we  allude 
he  knew  of  no  other  school,  he  never  deviated  firom  the 
rules  which  it  prescribes.  Our  readers  may  not  at  first  be 
sensible  of  this  similarity,  but  if  they  will  carefully  examine 
the  productions  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  they  will  find  that 
our  opinion  is  borne  out,  not  only  in  principle  but  in 
practice.  We  need  only  quote  from  the  letter  before  us  the 
subsequent  eloquent  passages  to  shew  how  well  its  author 
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understandaand  how  deeply  he  enjoys  the  better  pait  of  the 
works  of  Bums. 

"  But  you  w31  perhaps  accuse  me  of  refining  too  much;  and  it 
is,  t  own,  comparatively  of  little  importance,  while  we  are  engaged 
in  reading  the  Iliad,  the  Eneid,  the  tragedies  of  Othello  and  King 
Lear,  whether  the  authors  of  these  poems  were  good  or  bad  men ; 
whetlier  they  lived  happily  or  miserably.    Should  a  thought  of  the 
kind  cross  our  minds,  there  would  be  no  doubt,  if  irresistible  ex- 
ternal evidence  did  not  decide  the  question  unfavourably,  that  men 
of  such  transcendant  genius  were  both  good  and  happy :  and  if,  un- 
fortunately, it  had  been  on  record  that  they  were  otherwise,  sym* 
|iathy  with  the  fate  of  their  fictitious  personages  would  banish  the 
unwelcome  truth  whenever  it  obtruded  itself,  so  that  it  would  but 
slightly  disturb  our  pleasure.    Far  otherwise  is  it  with  that  class  of 
poets,  the  principal  charm  of  whose  writings  depends  upon  the 
fiuniliar  knowledge  which  they  convey  of  the  personal  feelings  of 
their  authors.    This  is  eminently  the  case  ^ith  the  effasions  of 
Bams : — ^in  the  small  quantity  of  narrative  that  he  has  given,  he 
himself  bears  no  inconsiderable  part ;  and  he  has  produced  no 
drama.    Neither  the  subjects  of  his  poems,  nor  his  manner  of 
handling  them,  allow  us  long  to  forget  their  author*  On  the  basis  of 
his  human  cluracter  he  has  reared  a  poetic  one,  which  with  more 
or  less  distinctness  presents  itself  to  view  in  ahnost  every  part  of  bis 
earlier,  and,  in  my  estimation,  his  most  valuable  verses.    This 
poetic  fabric,  dug  out  of  the  quarry  of  genuine  humanity,  is  airy 
and  spiritual: — ^and  though  the  matcriab,  in  some  parts,  are  coarse, 
and  the  disposition  is  often  fantastic  and  irregular,  yet  the  whole  is  ' 
agreeable  and  strikingly  attractive.    Placue,  then,  upon  your  re- 
morseless hunters  after  matter  of  fact  (who,  after  all,  rank  among 
the  blindest  of  human  beings)  when  they  would  convince  you  that 
the  foundations  of  this  admirable  edifice  are  hollow ;  and  that  its 
frame  is  nnsound !    Granting  that  all  which  has  been  raked  up  to 
the  prejudice  of  Bums  were  literally  trae;  and  that  it  added, 
which  it  does  not,  to  our  better  understanding  of  human  nature  «id 
human  life  (for  that  genius  is  not  incompatible  with  vice,  and  tbsit 
vice  leads  to  misery — ^the  more  acute  from  the  sensibilities  which  are 
the  elements  of  genius — ^we  needed  not  those  coDunumcations  te 
inforai  us)  how  poor  would  have  been  the  compensation  for  the 
deduction  made,  by  this  extrinsic  knowledge,  from  the  intrinsic 
efficacy  of  his  |>oet^ — to  please,  and  to  instruct  I 

"  In  illustration  of  this  sentiment,  permit  me  to  remind  you  that 
it  is  the  privilege  of  poetic  genius  to  catch,  under  certain  restric 
tions  of  which  perhaps  at  the  time  of  its  being  exerted  it  is  but 
dimly  conscious,  a  spirit  of  pleasure  wherever  it  can  be  found,— in 
the  walks  of  nature  and  in  the  business  of  men. — ^The  poet,  trusting 
to  primaiy  msthictB,  luxnrittes  among  the  felicities  of  love  and 
wine,  and  is  emaptured  while  he  describes  the  fairer  aspects  <rf 
war:  nor  does  be  shrink  fiom  the  company  of  the  passba  of  love 
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Aoufjtk  immoderate-^^iu  eonVif  ial  pletsure  ^boni^  intonpenite-- 
nor  from  the  presenoe  of  war  tliough  savage,  and  rcGognuEed  ai 
the  hand -maid  of  desolation.  Frequently  and  admirably  has  Bums 
given  way  to  these  impulses  of  nature ;  both  iwith  reference  to  him- 
self and  in  describing  the  condition  of  others.  Who,  but  some 
impenetrable  dunce  or  narrow-minded  puritan  in  the  works  of  art, 
ever  read  without  delight  the  picture  which  be  has  drawn  of  the 
convivial  exaltation  of  the  rustic  adventurer,  Tarn  o'Shanter  1  The 
poet  fears  not  to  tell  the  reader  in  the  outset  that  his  hero  was  a 
desperate  and  sottish  drunkard,  whose  excesses  were  frequent  as 
his  opportunities.  This  reprobate  sits  down  to  his  cups,  while  the 
storm  is  roaring,  and  heaven  and  earth  are  in  confusion ; — ^the  night 
is  driven  on  by  song  and  tumultuous  noise — slaughter  and  jest  thickea 
as  th^  beverage  improves  upon  the  palates-conjugal  fidelity  archly 
bends  to  the  service  of  general  benevolence — selfishness  is  net 
absent,  but  wearing  the  mask  of  social  ^ordiality^^and,  while  these 
various  elements  of  humanity  are  blended  into  one  proud  and 
happv  composition  of  elated  spirits,  the  anger  of  the  tempest  with- 
out doors  only  heiglitens  and  sets  off  the  etyoyment  within. — I  pity 
him  who  cannot  perceive  that,  in  all  this,  though  there  was  no  mond 
purpose,  there  is  a  moral  effect.'^ 

To  revert  to  the  principal  Qbject  of  the  letter  before  us, 
▼Is.  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Burns  the  beat  mode  of 
repelling  the  unjust  charges  against,  or  of  palliating  the 
exaggerated  errors  of  his  brother,  we  cannot  help  oMerir- 
ing  tnat  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  biographical 
memoir  was  not  in  the  first  instance  compiled  and  edited  by 
that  individual  who  was  best  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  life,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  mind  of  Burns :  at  all 
events  the  work  of  Or.  Currie  having  been  put  forth  in  so 
iBiperfi^  and  objectionable  a  shape,  it  was  a  matter^  of 
duly  oa  the  part  of  those  who  possessed  the  means  of  doing 
M^  to  rescue  the  memory  of  Burns  from  obloquy.    Sixteen 
jMaurs  have  however  now  elapsed  without  smy  such  atiemply 
tboagh  it  has  long  been  promised,  itnd  in  the  mean  time  a 
reprint  of  Dr.  Currie*s  edttioii,  with  all  its  defects,  has  beea 
given  to  the  public  in  a  cheap  form ;  so  that  this  dilatcvi- 
ness  in  vindication,  has  not  only  tended  to  confirm,  but  to 
smread  the  disadvantageous  opinions  that  have  been  formed. 
Whether  the  publication  of  this  Letter  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
be  meant  to  supersede  a,  new  edition,  with  atterations  and 
omissions,  we  do  not  know^^  but  it  appears  to  us  to  render 
it  the  more  necessarj,  since  if  shews  ukt  there  is  sometbiiig 
in  tlie  back  )mMubd  ^at  ought  not  in.  justice  to  be  longer 
withheld:    Mr.  Wordswortlre  adviee  is  thus  expressed : 

"  If  it  he  deemed  adviacaUe  te  icpvint  Dr.  Ctiirfe't  nanalh^ 
without  striking  out  such  passages  as  the  author,  if  be  were  mf 
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iw  of  Ikm^  HI 
tioM  OMry  be  corrected*  and  the  eianenitioDS  ezpoeed.   ~I 
I  this  eoone.  if  Dr.  Currie's  Life  ia  to  be 


i  eoane»  if  Dr.  Currie's  Life  is  to  be  i^blisbed,  as  it 
now  stands,  m  connexion  with  the  poems  and  letters*  and  especially 
if  prefixed  to  them ;  but,  Sn  m}r  Juagment,  it  would  be  best  to  copy 
tiM  example  which  Mason  has  given  in  his  secontl  edition  of  Gray*s 
works.  There*  inverting  the  order  which  had  been  properly  adopted* 
fVhni  1k«  Life  and  Letters  were  new  asaf ter*  Ihe  ^poeaM  «ie  plaoad 
first :  ^nd  the  lest  takes  its  place  as  sabeldiary  to  them.  If  tUb 
were  done  m  the  intended  edition  of  Bums's  works*  I  should 
strenuously  recommend,  that  a  concise  life  of  the  poet  be  pr^xed, 
ftom  the  pen  of  Gilbert  Bums*  who  has  already  giTen  pubuc  proof 
hdw  well  qualified  he  is  for  the  undertaking.  1  know  no  bMer 
model  as  to  proportion*  and  the  degree  ofdeteil  required*  ter^ 
ndeMl*  ns  to  the  general  exocotion*  than  the  Ufe  of  Milton  1^ 
I'enton*  prefixed  to  uam  editions  of  the  Paradise  Lost  But  a  more 
copious  narrative  would  be  expected  from  a  brother;  and  sohie  al- 
lowanoe  ought  to  be  made*  in  tub  and  other  respects*  for  an  expiec« 
tation  so  natural. 

"  In  this  prefbtory  memoi%  when  the  author  haspreiArred  hfmself  - 
t»y  reflecting*  that  fraternal  partiality  may  have  nmdered  brm,  in 
some  pobts,  not  so  trust>worttiy  as  othef^  less  'fiiVerured  b^  oppor- 
toai^*  it  will  be  hicumbent  upon  him  to  proceed  candidly  and 
^spedfy*  as  far  as  auch  a  wrooedore  wHl  tend  to  restone  to  his 
'hmther  that  |>ortion  of  pobHe  estinmtion*  of  whiah  be  nppeass  to 


hsM  been  o^yantly  deprited.    My*  when  we  nacul  to  aajod  4lm 
vbich  •         * 


bbok  tUnei  which  have  been  written  of  Ihb  gsent  nam*  and  the 
frigbtAil  ones  that  have  been  insinuated  against  him ;  and*  as  far  as 
the  public  knew*  till  btely*  without  coropkint*  remonstnooe*  or 
disavowal  fiom  hb  nearest  relatives;  I  am  not  sure  that  it  wauld 
not  be  best*  at  thb  day*  explicitly  to  declare  to  what  degree  Robert 
Buns  had  given  way  to  pernicious  habits*  and*  as  nearly  as  may  be* 
to  fix  the  point  to  which  his  moral  character  had  been  degradea.  It 
b  a  dbgracefut  feature  of  the  tioies  tfaaft  this  measure  should  be 
IKcessary ;  most  ptunKH  to  thmk  that  a  ftmrA^  should  have  such  all 
offe^  io  JMrfi)rm.  But*  if  Gilbeit  Bums  be  conscious  that  the 
%iA)jeet  wm  b«ir  to  he#o  tieated*  he  has  no  dioice;  the  duty  has 
teen  Jttposod  opan  Mm  bgr  the  erron  into  wMoh  the  formar  hiiigra- 
pher  has  AHcb*  in  respect  to  An  very  prhmiples  upon  which  his 


w«k  ought  to  hsvn  bocQ 

tfcnidoB  Ihe  defiMs  noticed  in  the  courae  of  this  article, 
Mmsb  me  ^en  in  the  Life  of  Burna,  na  detailed  hj  Dr. 
Ctima^  ^idi  have  not  eacnped  ranark  on  foipaaer  occasions ; 
and  w^4q^aDt  think  that,  aKftperW  eisaoatsd,  a  more  uaeful 
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or  iatesealihy  wbrfelcooM  betgMmi;te>!tiie  {kiUii  thm '  the 
Lifeof  fimit :  we*«roiild  prefix  a»  « tiioU^  bis  well  knofm 
liii«d : « 

"  Then  al  the  balance  let's  bVinute^* 
We  never  can  adjust  it;  *'       .       ' 
•   '  '  What's  done  we  partly  may  conoputej  , 

But  know  not  what's  resbted/' 


Art.  yil. — A  Chronological  HistAry  of  thS  V^bvages  and 

V  DLcnvcritrin  the  South  Sea  or  Pacific  Octan\  FoL  IF.  to 

'  the  Tcnr  1723,  including  a  Historic  of  the  Buccaneers  of 

America.'   J^t/  James   durney,  K  II.'  S,  Captain  in  tne 

Jioj/al  Navy.     London.  ,  (j..  and  W,  NicoL     1816.       ^ 

Trft  aathbr  of  this  extensive  wi>t-k,*  froih  carfy  education 
anfl  habits,  is  Eminently  qtjafifled  for' th^  undertaking;  hfe 
sailed, with  "  that^eiit  discoverer  and  excellent  navigator 
the' late  Captain  Coiok,*^  under  Wh6m  he  served  as  lieute* 
^ant  in  his  twq,)ast  voyages:  be  had  subsequently  the  com- 
roaud  of  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Eirislul  of  50  jguns  in  the  JS^at 
Indies ;  nn4  since  be  fvithdrew  frooi  active  einployroeot,  Ibe 
^evening  of.  life  ba&  been  engaged,  in  inquiries  jinn]edia;t«ly 
connected  with  his  professional  doties.  Besides  the  preaeftt 
laborious  production,  in  i79&  be  published  a  Plan  of  De^ 
fence  against  Invasion;  in  1909,  Experiments  on  the  River 
Thames  to  ascertain  the  Direction  of  tbe  Currents ;  and  in 
}8I1,  a  Chart  of  the  Coast  of  China,  with  a  memoir  relating 
to  the  subject. 

The  first  part  of  this  voyage  to  the  South  Seas  was  re- 
viewed in  our  IlOth  volume,  or  the  first  of  a  new  series, 
published  for  February  1804;  and  we  then  said  "  We  have 
paid  great  attention  to  thi^  volume,  because  we  think  it  of 
considerable  importance,  not  only  from  its  own  intrinsic 
merits,  and  the  varied  ini^rmation  it  conveys,  but  as  the  pa* 
rent  and  prototype  of  many  succeeding  *on(9s»"  We  at  the 
Bame  time  took  tbe  opportunity  of  giving  the  author  a  few 
words  of  advice,  which  he  baa  properly  regarded  in  the  se- 
quel of  his  work;  and  it  was,  that  he  ahomd  pay ^  leM^'St- 
tention  to  the  minuter  events  of  the  voyages ;  the  mutinies 
of  sailors ;  the  contests  with  the  natives,  who  can  imperfectly 
understand  the  language  and  comprehend  the  sabjecsts  of 
the  navig%itors ;  the  assumed  dignity  and  raistabeH  splen- 
dor of  pV^tty  uneiviiteed  chiefs;  in  short,  all  those  circum- 
stances not  connected  with  science."    Our  wish  was,-  and  is, 
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Ifcftt  aMihestvengtlfe  uid  wiyasfafiof  euob  a  sulQ^et  di^MM^bei 
priMenred  by  m  pcrsonrso  veU  4MM))ia*aled.with  il,  aodibai 
we  sboiiid  have,  something  isore  worthy. than  the-  nmd^ya 
compiled  by  iable«dealerB,ifi  their  garreto^calculated.  o«My 
to  exhaust  the  patienee  and  jnislead  the  uaderfttandiiig  oC  tbe^ 
reader*  .    .    ..  r<    . 

Id  this  just  aad  reasonable  expectation  we  bava.hil^<9rta 
notibeea  diiappoinled ;  but  .the  author  has  in  feme  degpefi 
been  frustrated  in  his  own  purposes,  which  were,  9»  app^aifi 
by  the  advertiBement  to.  the  second  volume,  in  the  nejqt  .ta 
carry  the  discoveries  in  the  Sooth  Seas  to  .the  eommfposri 
meat  of  the  reign  of  his  preseat  Majesty  (|7()0)»  In)  this 
third  .voiiioie  he  is  7!^  years  short  oS  bia  pitipoted  date^.a'aA 
even  in  that  now  under  our  immediajte  review^  he  19*^7 
yiBar#  ddkieat  of  the  time^beinti^nded  to.dispp8e  of  ia  sits 
precufscf ;  so  that  the  transactions  are  brt^ughtdown-oi^y 
to  178S^  termitiating  withf  (li«..  circuoiaaviga^ion  of  ..the 
Dutchman  Roggeweia. 

Under  these  circumstances^  it  behoves  us  toad  vert  hrieQy^ 
to  the  plan  of  the  work,  the  execution  of  wh^l^  lia^  bean  so 
prolix,  contraiy  to  the  origiaal  deaign  of  the  auther  ;•  and  if 
tour  remarks  shall  assist  him  in  taking  a  shoi^ter.cpurse,.  his 
readers  we  think,  will  attend  him  botb  with  jmore.  profit  ana 
pleaaure  to  the -end  of  bis  voyage 

There  appears  to  tis  tobe  a  radiical  defect  in  the  8cheme» 
on  which  however  the  author  setaia  to  have  •  taken:So  wucb 
painp^tP  inform,  hid  mind  and.to^^btain  the  best  advice,  that 
it  is  with  great: reluctance  we;  notice  the  mtsconcepitien  .of 
bia  project ;  ^^  To  you,",  he  oays,  in  bis  dodica^qn  to  3ir  J^ 
aaph  Banks,  ^^  my  plan:  was  first  communicated,  andthe  en« 
counsirenEieat  it  re^ei^ed  from  you  determined,  me^  t^.tiif 
undertaking."  But  before  we  4tate  our  ot^ction,  are;  thi^ 
it  'tdi  be  right  to  e»^pt  frdm  it  so:  much  of  the  arrange- 
memt  ■  as  nefers  to  the  classification  according  to  the  bydrof 
grapUcal  division  of  the  globe,  of  which  waentirefy.apr 
{MKW^*  Our '  objection  is  of  this  kind  :  the  author. lu^,:prf^ 
posed  to  himself  to  give  a  progressive  history,  of  the  djiscer 
varies  in  the  South  Seas^  instead  of  furnishing  bis  reada^ 
with  a. distinct  account  of  the  ultimate  state  of  things  ai^ 
cording  to  'the  discoveries  in  those  waters  made  ,up  to  the 
jpresaut  time.  In  art  or  in  science  we  do  not  desire  .to 
}u^$W  the  natural  or  moral  causes  or  accidents  whicli.alter* 
.aatf»)y  disturbed  and  obstructed  the.  auccensive  inqmir^fs  be- 
«fiMia  tb?y  arrived  at  the condusipn-^ they  sought,.sp  in  tbese 
coBDH^g^pbical  pursuits  we  are  in^P^eronta^to  wbicb  side 
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«r  porCSon  of  an  hland,  eonthient^  rnhMpmoA,  or  ennts*  §nte 
atlmeted  tke  attentkNi  of  the  navigator,  and  we  ar»  anxieas 
imljr  to  know  the  reoeb  and  extent  of  the  diseoveiy'  to  Urn 
utnoet  limits  for  the  purpofiefl  of  future  uttlitj.  Theoeavtw 
pursued  by  the  autlM>r  appears  to  us  like  that  of  4ba  teacher 
of  matheniatics  who  would,  in  explanation  of  the  propoti^ 
lion,  detail  the dtSculties  the  hauian  mind badlo ene6«n* 
ter  before  the  great  Pjtbasforic  theorem  wafli  iBvealedf'  or 
Ae  instructor  in  surgery,  who  wouM,  in  iMastraiion  of  tbe 
arterial  system,  dilate  on  the  impedimenis  which  foragts 
interrupted  its  disclosure;  both  tne  one  and  the  other  leav* 
ing  to  remote  and  uncertain  eontingencr  the  espositieB  of 
the  ultimate  truth  established  by  those  splendid  aisoovariea 
in  science  and  nature. 

But  it  is  due  to  the  author  that  we  should  not  banard  tiria 
general  remark  withont  some  qualification.  The  bislerf  o€ 
cosmography  (or  Toyagea  and  travels)  is  divided  by  liord 
Bacon,  in  his  discourse  on  the  Advancement  i^Leaming,  into 
three  parta— national  history  in  respect  to  the  regions  tbem* 
selres,  civil  history  in  reforenee  to  the  ^  habitations^  regt* 
mens,  and  manners  of  the  neople,*'  and  mathematics  in  re^ 
anrd  ^  to  the  climes  and  conngaratione  towards  the  heavena.*' 
The  observation  we  have  just  made  in  no  view  appHea  to 
the  second  part  of  this  compounded  sort  of  histioiy,  and  we 
need  not  remark  cm  the  worth  of  civil  Mstory  in  all  ita 
minvte  and  progresMve  circumstances.  So  for  as  the  k^ 
hours  of  Cajirtain  Bumey  have  been  applied  to  this  depart* 
meat,  they  will  be  fitly  esteemed,  and  will  be  considered  aa 
afibrding  an  accession  to  the  mass  of  information  oMaiBed 
on  the  nature  and  character  of  man  under  very  diflbrent  in- 
fluences and  situations  from  those  to  whidi  we  are  aoetta-> 
iemed  in  civilined  aad  polished  society. 

We  object  then  not  to  the  scheme  of  chronological  deve- 
lopment, inasmuch  as  the  publication  refors  to  civil  Ida- 
tsTy;  but  we  do  object  in  wnat  regarJIs  natural  hisloiy  and 
mathematical  science,  as  explained  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  we 
think  that  the  former  should  have  b^  supplied  in  a  com^ 
pressed  shane,  and  is  by  no  means  so  intimately  interwoven 
a^  not  to  ne  conveniently  separated.  The  nint  we  give 
might  have  been  taken  Dy  the  author  from  a  work  long 
since  published,  in  which  the  philosophical  part  of  the  voy^- 
ages  of  Cook,  with  which  Capt.  Bumey  is  so  conversant,  is 
separated  from  that  which  is  more  immediately  of  a  mari- 
time character.  Under-  these*  views,  if  we  may  prasunie 
again  to  give  advfee,  it  would  be  that  theingenioua.aiitlior 
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woukboMi^elt  Ub  mnimtalkim^  by  alittle  nmlioo  la  tli« 

to,  «electiDg  the  civil  history  of  reaolo  siUiatioiia  ot  whick 
treats  for  a  succinct  and  separate  disquisition  down  to 
the  time  when  he  himself  becomes  personally  concerned  an 
a  navigator,  and  then  enriching  th^  stock  of  luiowledge  with 
uU  that  is  new  and  valuable  amons;.  his  own  papers,  or  firoip 
hia  own  recollections  as  to  the  ultimate  discoveries  which 
have  brought  this  branch  of  inquiry  to  the  improwed  stut^ 
ia  which  il  migr  now  be  exhibited:  If  the  former  part  he 
briefly  stated,  the  latter  division  may  with  the  moffO'eonvvt 
■ieiiee  be  as  ample  as  the  materials  and 


the  acknowledged 
abHky  of  their  possessor  may  render  expedient  for  the  pur* 
poae»of  navi^tion.  We  are  extremely  interested  in  this 
recommendation  to  the  author,  not  only  because  we  object 
generally  to  the  extended  character  of  his  plan,  but  because, 
with  respect  to  him  as  well  as  others,  life  is  «hort  if  art  be 
long,  and  we  fear  that  the  usual  period  of  human  existence  npt 
allowing  him  to  fulfil  his  comprehensive  designs,  the  rising 
generation  will  be  deprived  of  an  important  ^cquiaitioii  to 
aiMrtictl  science. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  more  than  the  half  of  the  oour 
tmls  is  apolied  to  the  hi9U>tj  of  the  Buccaneers  and  Fler 
bustiers.  These  partisans  originated  in  some  fin|^ish  and 
French,  who,  by  the  consent  of  their  respective  go^eivr 
ments,  landed  on  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  wbi(%,  blov- 
ing never  been  settled  hy  the  Spaniards,  was  inhabited  lur 
Caribbe  Indians  When  accounts  of  this  event  reached 
JBurope,  West  India  companies  were  formed,  and  licencep 
vrera  granted  to  take  out  coloaistp.  In  16S9,  these  intruder* 
on  the  natives  were  in  their  turn  driven  out  by  the  3par 
alardS;  but  they  re-established  themselves  on  the  island  the 
following  year,  and  also  obtained  possession  of  Tortpga,  at 
the  north- West  extremity  of  Hispaniola.  At  about  the  sanie 
period,  the  adventurers  began  ip  be  known  by  the  mv^f^ 
ot  Buccaneers  and  Flebustiers,  the  former  beifig  m<Hre  com- 
monly applied  to  the  English,  and  the  latter  to  tbe.Frendk* 
l^he  first  was  derived  from  an  Indian  word  Boucan,  a  term 
applied- to  cured  meat,  an  article  in  which  a  coosiden^blp 
trade  was  conducted,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  pr^p^niiion 
of  which  had  been  derived  from  the  Ui^ribbes.  Tpe  terfP 
Flebustiers  is  the  corruption  by  the  French  mariners  pf  t^e 
English  word  freebooter* 

These  pensoos  continued  without  any.  iuMeedi^te  cpnnea- 
tion.  with  the  covn^e9 1^  wbt(^  they  originid)/.  beli^og^ 
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but  in  1641  they  had  fiomewhat  changed  their  siilnationy-  as 
18  explained  in  the  work. 

''  Now,  they  were  considered  in  a  kind  of  middle  state,  between 
that  of  Buccaneers  and  of  men  returned  to  their  native  allegiance. 
It  seemed  now  in  the  power  of  the  English  gnd  French  governments 
to  put  a  stop  to  their  cruisings,  and  to  furnish  tliem  with  more  honest 
employment ;  but  politics  of  a  different  cast  prevailed.  The  Bnc- 
catiiers  were  regarded  as  profitable  to  the  colonies,  on  account  of 
the  prises  they  brought  in ;  and  even  vanity  had  a  share  in  Hidr 
heiog  counteoanced.  The  French  authors  call  them  not  bramt, 
aod  the  Englbh  speak  of  their  *  uoparalleled  explofti/  The  poiicy 
both  of  Englaad  and  of  France  with  respect  to  the.BiiccaaeefB» 
seems  to  have  been  well  described  in  the  tollowiog  sentence :  On 
laissaUfaire  des  avanturiers,  fuonpouvoU  tai^oursdaavouer,  maU  doni 
hs  succes  pouvoient  etre  utiles :  t.  e, '  they  connived  at  the  actions  of 
these  adventurers,  which  could  always  be  disavowed,  and  whose  suc- 
cesses might  be  serviceable/  This  was  not  esteemed  friponnerie, 
but  a  maxim  of  sound  state  policy. 

'*  It  was  a  powerful  consideration  with  the  French  and  English 
governments,  to  have  at  their  occasional  disposal,  without  trouble  or 
expense,  a  well-trained  military  force,  always  at  hand,  and  willing 
to  be  employed  upon  emergency ;  who  required  no  pay  nor  odier 
recompense  for  their  services  and  constant  readiness,  than  their 
share  of  plunder,  and  that  their  pimcies  upon  the  Spaniards  should 
pass  unootioed.''    P.  52  and  5d. 

'  In  the  9th  chapter  is  given  a  curious  itinerary  of  the 
Buccaneers  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  when  they  first 
visited  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  1680.  On  the  5th  of  April  they 
l)egan  their  journey,  each  roan  provided  with  four  cakes  of 
bread  called  dough-boys,  with  a  fusil,  a  pistol,  and  a  ham- 
mer. Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  them  were  mar- 
shalled in  divisions,  with  distinguishing  flags,  under  their 
several  commanders.  They  commenced  the  expedition  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Golden  Island,  and  captured  in  their 
progress  Santa  Maria.  From  this  place  they,  with  some 
allies  they  had  collected,  embarked  in  canoes  and  a  small 
vessel  which  was  found  there  at  anchor ;  and  having  de- 
scended the  river  which  passes  that  fort  in  its  descent  to 
the  ocean,  they  in  a  few  hours  reached  the  mighty  Parific. 

In  the  lOth  chapter  we  have  the  first  Bucx;aneer  expedi- 
tion in  the  Soutn  Sea  ;  and  it  appears  that  on  the  23d  of 
"April,  two  Spanish  ships  which  stood  towards  these  adven- 
turers wejre  taken. b^'  them,  and  a  third  was  saved  only,  by 
'&6t  sailing.  The  Spanish  commander  fell  with  n^anj  of  his 
^people.     Subsequently  they  captured' several  ships  in  the 
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fiayof  Pattama^arid  coQtinaed  these  depredations  for  five 
years.  At  leogih  tbe  viceroy  of  Peru  liaving  determined  to 
get  rid  of  such  mischievous  neighbours,  fitted  out  a  8qua«- 
drou  of  fdurteeit  ships,  six  of  which  were  provided  wUli 
cannon,  six  with  musketry  only,  and  two  were  equipped  as 
fire*Hhips.  The  force  of  the  Buccaneers  was  much  inferior, 
and  they  could  rest  their  hopes  of  success  only  on  close 
li^kitijig  and  boarding.  The  Buccaneers  may  at  this  time 
be  considered  as  more  formidable  than  ever;  and  if  vic" 
tor)'  had  been  acquired  by  them,  the  entire  dominion  of  the 
South  Beaa  would  probably  have  been  obtained  with  it. 
Nothing  more  than  partial  actions  took  place,  and  the 
enemy  not  being  defeated,  great  disagreements  were  pro* 
duced  between  the  Buccaneers,  which  in  the  sequel  irus- 
traled  all. their  magnificent  projects, :  and  left  Spain  in  the 
complete  possession  of  this  watery  world  and  all  the  golden 
treasures  on  its  shores. 

Thus  thwarted  in  their  purposes,  the  Buccaneers  divided 
into  inefiicient  parties^  and  this  change  of  circumstanoes 
led  the  author  .  to  a  new.  modification  of  his  plan  of 
recital. 

*'lh  this,  and  in  other  separations  which  subsiequently  took  place 
among  the  Buccaneers/'  says  he,  "  it  has  been  tbouj^ht  the  most 
clear  and  convenient  arrangement  of  narrative,  to  foHow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Buccaneer  Commander  Eclward  Davis  and  his  adhe- 
rents, virttbout  interruption,  to  the  conclusion  of  tlieir  adventilres  in 
the  South  Sea ;  and  afterwards  to  resume  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  adventurers."    P.  184. 

Whether  this  Davis  were  an  Englishman  or  a  Dotohman 
18  not  ascertained,  but  some  importance  has  been  attached 
to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  ana  a  long  dispute  subsisted 
among  geographers  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  what 
bas  been  called  Duvis's  Land,  of  which  no  accurate  account 
was  originally  given,  Davis  having  been  deterred  from  mak- 
ing a  minute  examination  under  the  apprehension  of  being 
late  in  the  season  for  the  passage  round  Cape  Horn.  But 
be  this  as'it  may,  he  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  spring 
of  tbe  year  1688,  at  a  fortunate  time  when  a  proclamation 
had. recently  been  issued,  ofiering  the  British  pardon  to  all 
Buccaneers  who  would  renounce  their  mode  of  life;  and 
they  thus  were*  enabled  to  terminate  a  long  course  of  pira- 
tical adventures  with  repose  and  security. 

In  the  2Sd  chapter  we  have  an  account  of  the  French 
Buccaneers  or  Flebustiers,  under  Francob  Grogniet  and 
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LePieafrd,  and  in  the  «Atti  Ihe  pnrtietim  of  their  l^ttett 
•cross  New  Spain  to  the  West  IndBes,  whea  the  South  Seas 
were  finally  quitted  by  all  these  ttaraodera.  On  reachnif 
<he  'Gulf  or  Mexico,  they  found  an  Enrlish  Tessel  bt  anchor 
heleticing  to  Jamaica,  from  which  uiey  learat  that  the 
Frenoi  govemasent  had  also  prooiatmed  an  omneaty  in  tt» 
Tour  of  those  who  since  the  peace  of  Spam  liad  committed 
wets  of  piracy,  vpon  condition  of  their  chmning  Ae  benefit 
of  the  proclamation. 

Steps  were  subsequently  taken  to  facilitate  the  admisaioa 
of  theae  Baecaaeeta  and  Flebustters  to  the  advaatagea  df 
regular  ffOTemment.  The  €artbagena  expedition  in  1697 
was  limlast  transaction  in  which  Aey  ataide  a  censpicuous 
4gmre,  and  in  Aat  year  was  signed  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick^ 
but  we  find  them  in  1708  under  a  oommimioB  from  the  Go^ 
Y<frtior  of  Jamaica  landing  on  the  isihmns  of  Darien)  near 
the  Samballas  Isles,  where  they  were  joined  by  some  M 
HMMnnion^  who  lived  among  tte  Indnuis,  and  also  by  300 
of  tne  natives.  Tfasy  marched  to  aevcnral  miaes,  from 
whenise  they  drove  theSMamrds,  and  took  seventy  negroes. 
The  negroes  were  employed  fi>r  twenty-one  days  in  these 
mines,  but  only  about  80Um.  weight  of  gold  were  obtained 
as  the  reward  of  the  enterprise. 

If  he  author  concludes  this  part  of  the  work  witli  the 
trowing  just  censure  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  as- 
annm  to  themselves  the  dmraoler  of  regular  and  legitiasale 
mathovity. 

**  In  the  history  of  lo  much  robbsry  and  oatrage,  the  rapaci^ 
thewli  ia  Vome  imrtaae^  hy  the  European  covemoMatt  in  their  West 
India  tmnMclions*  and  li^ygovcmois  of  their  a^ppoinlneBtt  appears 
in  a  worse  light  than  that  of  the  Bttccaneers,  from  whoai»  they  tMiog 
imfesaed  ruliaDSy  nothing  better  was  eupected.  The  superior  at- 
tainments of  Europeans,  though  tbey  nave  ddbe  much  towards 
their  own  civilization,  ohieAv  in  humanising  their  institutions, 
liave,  hi  Iheilr  dc^Hngs  with  the  mhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  globe, 
v^th  ft#  exceptions,  been«nmde  the  bstroments  of  usuipation  and 
^irtbrtioto. 

"^^  Aftelr  AfettfppfeMian  of  the  Boccatteen,  and  partly  iiott  th^ 
Mfeks,"  ht  kMs,  ^  sroiie  a  mee  of  phat^  of  a  moie  d^speMe 
but,  %e  MMdeted  by  theinenated  danger  of  their  oocapatioa,  who 
ftir  a  aambto  of  jftars  preyed  upon  the  coamaroe  of  dl  nationi^  l&l 
Ihcy  wem  hauled  down*  and,  ft  may  be  ifaid,  extennhHitsd.  Of 
one  crew  of  pirates  ^o  wete  broaght  bcMbse  a  €oart  of  Jastsoe, 
4i%-mo  men  were  eoademaed  and  eaecuted  at  one  tim^  in  the 
year  1792.;;    P.  336  and  326. 
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*  We  iii|T0 ,8een  eymv  wkftp  4iiplqred  in  our  program  thus 
fiir  tbc^  \ieipigiDitf,  or  the.  author,  and  his  anxiety  at  all  times 
for  the  triumph  qfliber^  and  happiness.  The  duration  of 
these  free^MMtera  was  something  more  than  three-quarters 
<^a  century^  ana  their  depredations  extended  on  both  sides 
toe  isthmus  to  t^e  Phillippine  and  Caribbean  Islands.  As 
circumstanoe^  required,  they  either  crossed  the  land  between 
ih»  Atlantic  and  .the  Pacific,  or  encountered  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  the  navigation  of  the  southern  Cape, 
neither  the  inountainous  solitudes  of  the  one,  or  the  icy 
rocks  of  the  other,  obstructing  their  bold  designs.  We  do 
not  say  that  there  have  been  no  vagrant  warriors  of  the 
aame  description  with  those  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
narrativQ ;  but  we  may  assert^  that  there  are  none  whose 
mdiientttres  are  recorded  with  the  same  accuracy  and  preci* 
aaoB,  and  certainly  none  in  which  the  agents  themselves,  by 
their  observations  and  writings,  have  supplied  so  large 
St  pqrtion  of  the  materials  of  which  their  history  is  com** 
poeed. 

All  Europeans  in  these  remote  situations,  if  they  were 
not  Spaniiu:dS|  whether  peace  or  war  prevailed  between 
their  respective  countries,  considered  themselves  as  friends 
and  allies,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  were  the  common  ene^ 
■sgr*  Of  such  emigrants  tne.  greater  portion  was  probably 
French,  and  the  English  the  second  in  rank  as  to  numbers. 
The  first,  hunting  parties  of  these  intruders,  was  at  Havti, 
wsd  the  object  was  to  provision  the  ships.  Afterwards  they 
engaged  in  the  chase  to  procure  skins,  and  to  cure  the  flesh, 
which  would  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  the  appellation  of  Buccaneer  was  not  at 
sdl  known  in  1575,  at  the  time  of  Oxnam's  expedition  across 
the.  isthmus  of  America  to  the  South  Sea. 

Of  the  early  events  at  Hispaniola  there  is  no  particular 
suscount,  but  the  war  which  topk  place  with  the  Spaniards 
was  of .  the  most  sanguinary,  character,  the  regular  govern* 
siieBt  not  being  at  aU  behind  hand  in  this  respect  with  its 
irregular  opponents.  It  was  in  1586  that  the  English  CSap- 
4mn  Francis  Drake  plundered  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
then  it  was  that  the  French  and  English  in  the  West  Indies 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  Spaniards  were  under  the  ne« 
cesftity  of  abandoning  all  the  western  and  north-western 
parts  of  Hispaniola,  and  as  we  have  seen,  soon  after  that 
period,  began  the  confederacy  of  the  Buccaneers. 

We  shall  now  shortly  dispose  of  the  second  part  of  thiiT 
Cbix.  iUv.  Vol.  17.  Jul^^  1816.  K 
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fourth  ToIuRie,  whieh  treats  of  the  toyages  and  diiODVeriei 
in  the  South  Sea  after  tlie  Buccaneers  had  withdrawn ;  and 
we  in  this  place  must  object  to  the  detail  of  unsuccessful 
expeditiohs,  which  the  author  introduces  with  the  view,  as 
be  supposes,  to  render  his  production  more  complete.  Of 
this  we  have  an  example  in  the  Toyage  of  M.  oe  Gennes, 
who^  on  the  3d  June,  1601,  sailed  from  RodieUe  with  six 
ships,  three  of  them  of  considerable  force,  and  whose  object 
was  to  pass  through  the  Streight  of  Mwellan,  and  wh#,  after 
a  merciless  adrenture  in  the  Slare  'mde,  and  long  and 
useless  delays,  returned  to  the  port  of  departure  in  1697, 
without  accomplishing  a  single  purpose  of  his  expedition. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  this  division,  we  have  tne  doCafls 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards  in  California,  and 
the  conquest  in  1^97.  In  the  fourth  chapter,  thepromiaing 
enterprise,  undertaken  fay  a  commercial  company  in  Seot* 
hmd,  is  stated,  when  a  colony  was  formed  at  Darien,  whidl 
would  have  opened  new  sources  to  the  Indian  trade^  but 
out  of  which,  we  are  told,  the  settlers  were  starved  at  tha 
request  of  the  fiast  India  Company,  and  it  was  finally  aban- 
doned in  the  vear  1700.  The  fifth  chapter  supplies  th» 
voyage  of  M.  Beauchesne  Gouin,  when  an  association  was 
entered  into  in  France  for  establishing  colonies  in  the  parli 
tf  South  America  not  occupied  by  Europeans.  Here  the 
preparations  were  on  too  huge  a  scale  for  the  means,  whidk 
Was  precise^  the  contrary  in  the  voyage  of  Capt.  WiUiaai 
Dampier,  recorded  in  chapter  seven,  who  was  provided  onU 
with  an  old  wom-out  vessel  called  the  Roebuck,  wbiA 
foundered  through  the  infirmity  of  age  at  the  iriand  of 
Ascension. 

The  last  voya^  recorded  here  is  the  circumnavigation  Igr 
Jacob  Roggewem,  and  according  to  our  view  of  tl^  natnre 
of  the  oamrtakiag,  this,  as  weU  as  that  of  M.  de  CSennesi 
cmghtlohavebeenexdoded.andespeciaHy  as  the  authorios 
ddmitted,  ifbat  ^  the  voya|;e  of JacobRoggewein,  fimn  the^ib- 
teiure  manner  m  which  fats  tradL  is  described,  has  been  |Nfo- 
duett  ve  of  TBors  geographical  discussion  than  any 'Other  vov* 
kge  in  the  history  or  maritime  discoveries.*'  Much,  le 
adds,%a8  been  cleared  np  by  later  voyages;  and  why  the 
modem  reader  is  to  watt  for  the  light  these  aibrd  imtil  a 
future  uncerthin  period,  instead  of  having  the  obscurity  re- 
moved  under  the  advanta^^es  of  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, we  can  in  no  way  imagine.  If  this  extensive  piiUir 
tation  w^ere  alone  intended  fin*  amusement,  like  the  tales  of 
fictious  writers,  we  should  not  perhaps  c^bjact  to  sach  4 
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tttliepe;  Inii  as  it  iB4e6igned  to  ey^ibit  a  fiiU  iriMr  of  tbe 
preseot  slate  of  oosmoffnipIiiGBl  sciaoce  within  the  range  of 
tbe  Sooth  9oaa  and  their  several  ramificationsy  we  cannot 
at  all  approve  of  this  useless  and  mortifying  delay* 

AftT.  YIIL—MaNOtr  afthe  early  Life  of  William  Camper^ 
Eiq*  wrUten  by  kim$elj\  and  never  before  oubli$hed  ;  wiih 
an  JppendiXy  contaimng  UMne  of  Cbmpera  religious  IM^ 
ier$y  amd  other  inieresliag  Documeni$  illuHndroe  of  tko 
Memoir.    London*    £dwards,  1816,  12mo.   Pp.  186. 

The  works  of  the  subject  of  this  interesting  piece  of  self- 
biographvi  have  been|  frequently  considered  in  our  for- 
mer numbers.  In  our  53d  and  60th  volumes  we  reviewed 
his  Original  Poems ;  in  the  74th  and  I07th,  the  diObrent 
editions  of  bis  Translations  of  Homer ;  and  in  the  108th  and 
113th|  the  three  quarto  volumes  of  the  Life  and  Posthu- 
mous Writings  of  the  same  author  bv  Mr.  Haylej.  With 
r^f;ard  to  the  last,  we  objected  to  tne  expensive  form  of 

{Tinting,  when  so  small  a  portion  of  the  work  was  applied 
J  the  editor  to  the  private  history  of  his  friend. 
The  de6ciency  we  have  just  alluded  to,  is  in  some  degree^ 
and  under  the  best  authority,  supplied  in  tbe  little  produc- 
tion before  us;  vet  it  is  more  the  histoid  of  Mr.  Cowper^s 
feelings  than  of  his  actions.  Mr.  flayley  divided  his  life 
into  three  sections :  first,  to  his  50th  year,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  public  as  an  author ;  secondly,  to  the  ap- 
peanwoe  of  his  translation  of  Hooier ;  and  lastly^  from  that 
period  to  bis  death.  We  do  not  at  all  impugn  the  reserve 
mud  delicacy  of  this  gentleman,  which  led  him  so  soon  after 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Gowper  to  withhold  the  narrative  in  what 
tespected  the  early  situation  of  his  friend ;  but  now  that  so 
long  an  interval  has  elapsed,  we  are  extremely  glad  to 
liave  the  vacuum  filled  up,  for  no  doubt,  should  unnecessa- 
X'ily  remain  with  regard  to  a  character  of  such  importance  to 
taste^  littiirature,  and  morals. 

We  may  in  a  very  Cbw  words  state  the  simple  fiicts  or  in- 
cidents of  the.  life  of  Mbr_.'Cowper,  as  they  are  related  by 
lupMtf,  io  tbd  year  1765,  W^  which  period  this  publication 
Mttdudea.  M  mK  fetm  old,  he  was  taken  from  the  nunaerv, 
^d  sent ito  a  eonsiderable  aohool  kn  Bedfij^rdshire.  At eignt 
lie  was  committed  dmng  one  year  to  an  oculist  for  the 
voreofa  •weakness  in  his  eyes.  From  thence  he  went  to 
WesiKtmiaster  Schod,  and  ait  twelve  or 'Hiirteen  was  attacked 
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hf  the  flmalUpox.  At  eighteen  years  old  he  was  wkii- 
drawn  from  M^estminster,  and  having  staid  nirte  moothe  at 
home,  he  was  placed  with  an  attorney  te  acquire  the  prae^ 
tioe  of  the  law.  When  he  was  of  age  he  entered  on  cmm- 
bers  in  the  Temple,  and  being  seized  with  a  dejection  of 
spirits,  he  made  an  excursion  of  some  months  to  South- 
ampton. A  place  being  offered  him  after  his  return,  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  the  journals  of  Parliament,  ha 
studied  their  contents,  with  the  view  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  duty ;  but  it  being  required  that  he  should  be  examined 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  his  eoaspeteney 
might  be  ascertained,  he  made  several  attempts  at  suicide; 
death  being  more  tolerable  to  him  than  such  a  public  exlii« 
bition.  In  a  state  of  complete  derangement  he  was,  in 
17.63,  conveyed  to  Dr.  Cotton's  establishment  at  St.  Alball^ 
where  he  remained  for  eighteen  months,  and  one  third'iff 
that  interval  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  physiciktti 
About  this  time  he*  resigned  his  situation  of  commission^ 
of  bankrupts,  on  the  conscientious  ground  of  his  being 
inadequate  to  the  duties  of  it ;  and  teing  now  disengageo 
from  all  business,  in  Jiine,  1763,  he  repaired  to  private 
lodgings  at  Huntingdon ;  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  be  was  received  as  a  boarder  into  the  &mily  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Unwin  of  that  place. 

He  gives  the  following  melancholy  account  of  himself 
prior  to  the  time  appointed  for  the  public  examination  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

"  One  evening  in  November,  1763,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  af- 
fecting as  cheerful  and  unconcerned  an  air  as  possible,  I  went  into 
an  apothecary's  shop,  and  asked  for  an  half  ounce  phial  of  laa» 
danun.  The  man  Heemed  to  observe  me  narrowly ;  but  if  he  did,  \ 
managed  my  voice  and  countenance  so  as  to  deceive  him.  The  day 
that  required  my  atkndance  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  being  not  yet 
come,  and  about  a  week  distant,  I  kept  my  bottle  close  in  my  side- 
pocket,  resolved  to  use  it  when  I  should  be  convinced  there  was  no 
other  way  of  escaping.  This,  indeed,  seemed  evident  already ;  hot 
I  was  willing  to  allow  myself  every  possible  chance  of  that  sor^ 
and  to  protract  the  horrid  execution  of  my  purpose,  till  the  last 
moment ;  but  Satan  was  impatient  t)f  delay. 

**  The  day  before  the  period  above  mentioned  arrived,  beiag  at 
Bichards*s  coffee-bouse  at  breakfast,  I  read  tfae  newsjnper,  and  iait 
^  letter,  which  the  further  I  perused  it,  the  more  closely  engaged  mv 
juttentiun.  1  cannot  now  recollect  the  purport  of  it;  but  Mottl 
,had  finished  it,  it  appeared  demonstratively  true  lo  m^  that  it  was  a 
libel,,  or.^tire»  upon  me.  The  author  appeared  to  be  acquainted 
with  my  purpose  of  self-destruction,  and  to  have  written  that  letter 
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oil  pvtpose'  t»  secure  and  vbasten-  the  execution  of  it  My  mind» 
piOMbly,  at  this  thne  began  to  be  disoidered;  however  it  was,  I 
%iras  certainly  given  up  to^a -strong  delusion.  I  said  within  myselft 
*  your  cruelty  shall  be  gratified:  you  shall  have  your  revenge;' 
and  flinging  down  the  paper,  in  a  fit  of  strong  passion,  I  rushea 
hastily  out  of  the  room;  directing  my  way  towards  the  fields* 
where  1  intended  to  find  some  house  to  die  in ;  or,  if  not,  deter- 
mined to  poison  myself  in  a  ditch,  when  1  should  meet  with  ona 
<ufficient1y  retired. 

"  Before  I  had  walked  a  mile  in  the  fields,  a  thought  struck  bm 
that  I  mkrht  yet  spare  my  fife ;  that  1  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  seU 
what  I  had  in  the  funds,  (which  might  be  done  in  an  hour)  go  on 
board  a  ship,  and  transport  myself  to  Prance.  There,  when  every 
other  way  of  maintenance  should  fiiil,  1  promised  myself  a  cooh 
fbrtabie  asylum  in  some  monastery,  an  acquisition  easily  made,  hi 
*  mgins^  my  religion.    Not  a  little  pleased  with  tbn  expedient,  I 

amed  to  my  chambers,  to  pack  up  all  that  I  could  at  so  short « 

ioe;  but  while  I  was  looking  over  my  portmanteau,  my  mind 
dmnged  aaain;  and  self-murder  was  recommended  to  roe  once 
noie,  in  ail  its  advantages. 

«*  Not  knowmg  where  to  poison  myself,  for  I  was  liable  to  con^ 
tinual  interruption  in  my  chambers,  from  my  laundress  and  her 
fausband,  I  kid  aside  that  intention,  and  resolved  upon  drowning. 
For  that  porpose,  I  immediately  took  a  coach,  and  ordered  the  man 
4o  drive  to  Tower  Wharf;  intending  to  throw  myself  into  the  river, 
from  the  Cuatom-house  Quay.  It  would  be  strange,  should  I  omit 
to  observe  here,  how  I  was  continually  hurried  away  from  such  places  ^ 
as  were  mo>t  finfonreble  to  my  design,  to  others,  where  it  must  be 
almost  impossible  to  execute  it ; — from  the  fields,  where  it  was  im* 
probable  that  any  thing  should  happen  to  prevent  me,  to  the  Cu^ 
tom-house  Quay,  «frhere  every  thing  of  that  kind  was  to  he  expected ; 
nnd  this  by  a  sudden  impulse,  which  lasted  just  long  enough  to  call 
ne  back  again  to  my  chambers,  and  was  immediately  withdrawn* 
Nothing  ever  appeared  more  feasible,  than  the  project  of  going  to 
I^nce,  till  it  had  s«  rved  its  purpose,  and  then,  in  an  instant,  it 
mppeared  impracticable  and  absurd,  even  to  a  degree  of  ridicule. 

**  My  life,  which  I  had  called  my  own,  and  claimed  a'  right  to 
diapose  of,  was  kept  from  me  by  him  whose  pn^per^  indeed  it  wa% 
and  who  alone  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it.  Thb  is  not  the  onlv 
occasion,  on  which  it  is  proper  to  make  this  remark ;  others  will 
oifer  themselves  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  so  fiiirly,  that  the 
reader  cannot  overlook  them. 

"  1  left  the  coach  upon  the  Tower  Wharf,  intending  never  to 
fetum  to  it ;  but  upon  coming  to  the  Quay,  I  found  the  water  low» 
and  a  porter  seated  upon  some  goods  there,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
^vent  me.  This  passage  to  the  bottomless  pit  being  mercifully 
shut  against  me^  I  retnned  back  to  the  coach,  and  ordered  it  to 
retoiB  to  the  Teniple.  I  drew  up  the  shutters,  once  more  bad  le* 
'.'I  »  ' 
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ewme  to  the  laodanun^  aad  delemiflied  to  drink  it  off  difeetly ; 
hat  6od  fatd  otberwiae  oidaimd.  A  conflict^  that  shook  me  to 
pieces,  suddenly  took  place;  not  property  a  treaiblHig»  but  a  goih 
vulsWe  agitation,  which  deprived  me  in  a  manner  of  the  use  of  my 
limbs:  and  my  mind  was  as  much  shaken  as  my  body. 

'*  Distracted  between  the  desire  of  death,  and  the  dread  of  it, 
twenty  times  I  had  the  phial  to  my  moulfa,  and  as  oAen  received  an 
inresistihle  check ;  and  even  at  the  time  it  seemed  to  me,  that  aa 
invisible  hand  swayed  the  bottle  downwards,  as  often  as  I  set  it 
agamst  my  lips.  I  well  remember,  that  I  took  notice  of  this  «ir- 
enmstaaee  with  soase  sniprise,  thou^  it  eiecled  no  change  in  my 
paipose.  Panting  for  hieath,  and  m  an  honible  agony,  I  iuii^ 
myself  back  into  the  comer  of  the  ooaoh.  A  few  drops  of  Ian* 
damim,  which  had  touched  my  lips,  besides  the  fumes  of  it,  bemro 
to  have  a  stupefying  eflbct  upon  me.  Regretting  the  loss  of  so  Air 
an  oppottanity,  yd  utterly  unable  to  avail  myself  of  it,  I  dnftsr^ 
awed  not  to  live;  and  already  half  dead  with  anguish,  I  once 
UMie  retoned  to  the  Temple.  Instantly  I  repaired  to  my  iwm^ 
and  having  shut  both  the  outer  and  inner  door,  prepared  myself  fiw 
the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy.  1  poured  the  hiidaaum  into  a  samU 
basin,  set  it  on  a  chair  by  the  bedskie,  half  undressed  myself,  and 
laid  down  between  the  Manketa,  shuddering  with  horror  at  what  I 
wa^  about  to  perpetmte^ — ^I  reproached  myself  bitterlv  with  foHy 
aad  tank  cowardice,  for  having  suffined  the  fear  of  death  to  aii> 
fluenoe  ma  as  it  had  done,  and  was  filled  with  disdain  at  my  oan 
pitiAil  thnidity :  but  atiU  something  seenmd  lo  ovenrule  me^  aad  ta 
say,  *  ThMmtuAffommtiomgi  CimsHfar,  amdlmf' 

**  At  length,  however,  with  the  BHMt  coafimied  reaolntioa,  I 


forth  my  hand  towards  the  basin,  when  the  fiagera  of  bath 
bands  were  as  cloaely  contracted,  as  if  boaad  with  a  cotd,  and 
baoame  enlkely  useless.  StiU,  mdeed,  I  eouU  have  made  ahift 
With  both  hancjb,  dead  and  lifeless  as  they  were^  to  have  raiaed  the 
hasm  to  my  mouth,  for  aiy  aram  were  not  at  ail  affected ;  but  lUi 
■ew  dificulty  siruck  me  with  wonder ;  it  had  the  air  of  a  dfvme 
iateipositioo.  I  lay  down  in  bed  ^gain  to  muse  upon  it,  and  while 
thus  easpkivcd,  hem  the  kev  turn  in  the  outer  door,  and  my  huuk- 
direm's  husband  caam  in.  By  this  time  the  use  of  my  fingen  was 
yastoed  to  use:  I  otarted  up  tmstily,  dressed  myseli;  bid  the  basi^ 
and  aiecting  as  composed  an  afar  as  i  could,  walked  ont  mio  the 
dmiag-toom.  In  a  few  minalies  I  was  left  alone;  aad  now,  ualem 
God  had  evidently  mterposed  for  my  preservation,  I  should  cer^ 
tainly  have  done  execution  upon  myself,  having  a  whole  aftenaaa 
befeie  me* 

'«  Both  the  man  aad  4us  wife  being  gob^  ontwaid  obsfructians 
amie  no  aoonerneawvad,  than  new  wncaafose  within.  TheaMnhad 
jaat  shut  the  door  behind  hiaik  when  the  oonvinamff  Sphrit  oame 
apen.BW,  and  a  total  alteiation  in  my  aentisasnts  took  pmoa.  The 
horror  of  die<ciJme  vmaimamdialelveidiiiitedtonieia  soatN«ga 
light,  that,  being  seiied  with  a  kmd  of  Anions  mdignation,  I 
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jDfttckd  up  Ike  btefai,  poured  aw«y  the  hudanum  into  e  pUel  of 
foul  water,  aad»  aot  content  with  that»  flung  the  phial  out  of  the 
window.  This  iaqf^ulBe,  baviag  seriFed  the  present  purpose,  was 
witfadiawn. 

'*  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  kind  of  stupid  kisensibilitr; 
uadetemined  as  to  the  manner  of  dying,  but  still  beat  on  self* 
murder,  as  the  only  possible  deliverance.  That  sense,  of  the  enoip* 
Biity  of  the  crime,  which  1  had  |ust  experienced,  had  entirely  left 
■se;  and,  unless  my  Eternal  Fadber  in  Christ  Jesus  had  interposed 
to  disaunol  mv  covenant  with  death,  and  my  agreeoseut  with  heil» 
that  I  might  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the  covenant  of  mepo^i  I 
tmd,  by  tals  time,  been  a  companion  of  devils,  and  the  just  oli^ect 
of  his  boundless  vengeance. 

**  In  the  evening,  a  most  intimate  (Hend  called  upon  me,  and  6*  ' 
Mdlated  me  on  a  iMrppy  resolution,  which  he  had  heard  I  had  taken, 
to  stand  the  brunt,  and  keep  the  office.  1  knew  not  whence  this 
mtelligence  arose,  but  did  not  contradict  it.  We  conversed  awhiloi 
wkk  a  real  cheerfulness  on  his  part,  and  an  afieoted  one  on  mine{ 
mad  whefi  he  left  me,  I  said  In  my  heart,  I  riiall  see  thee  no  morel 
**  Behpld,  into  what  extremities  a  good  mart  of  mmi  may  iail  I 
Such  was  I,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew  me  best:  a  decent 
•utside  is  ali  a  good-natured  world  requires.  Thus  equipped,  Ihoi^ 
all  within  be  rank  atheism,  rottenness  of  heart,  and  rebellion  agaiut 
tiie  blessed  God,  we  are  said  to  be  good  enougli ;  and  if  isie  aia 
damned,  alas!  vriio  shall  be  saved!  lUvesse  this  charitable  reflec* 
tion,  and  saj^,  if  a  good  omi  of  nam  be  saved,  who  then  shall 
perMi ;  and  it  comes  much  nearer  the  tmlh;  but  tins  is  a  hard 
anyis^  mdthe  world  cannot  bear  it» 

**  1  went  to  bed,  as  I  thooght,  lo  take  asy  last  sleep  in  this 
world,  llie  next  morning  was  to  place  aie  at  the  bar  of  At  Houses 
aad  I  determined  aot  to  see  it.  I  slept  as  usual,  and  awake  about 
three  o'clock.  Immedkitely  I  arose,  and  by  tiie  help  of  a-  rusii^ 
yght,  fdUnd  my  penknife,  took  it  into  bed  with  me,  and  ky  with  It 
for  some  hours  directly  pointed  against  mv  heart.  Twice,  ov  tiwiee, 
I  placed  it  uprightiinder  my  left  breast,  leaniBgall  my  wei|^tupoa 
it;  but  the  point  Mras  broken  oiT,  aad  would  not  penetmte. 

^  In  this  manner  the  time  passed  till  the:day  began  to  break,  i 
heard  the  clock  strike  seven,  and  instantly  it^ooeurned  to  aie,-theft| 
was  no  tittle  to  be  lost :  the  chambers  would  soon  be  eipened,  aad 
mv  ftiead  would  call  upon  me  to  lake  me  withhim  toWeslminsten 
«  Nowiis  the  time^'  thought  I,  «  dils*b  the  crisis;  no  moia'dallylng 
frith  the  love  of  life.'  I  arose,  wkd,  as  I  thought,  boHed  the  inner 
door  oi  my  ebamlMrs»  iiat  vrm  mbdaken ;  my  touoh  deeetved  use, 
•ad  I  left  it  as  I  found  It.  My  pfesernrtion,  indeed,  as  it  win 
appear,  dkl  not  depend  -upon  that  incident;  bat  i  meatioa'  itta 
ihow  that,  the  gsod  pro^irtdeaee  oi  Cod  watehed  over  me,  to>kee|| 
opca  every  way  of  ^ddiveiance^  that  nothing  mighl   be  '4eft  !lo 


^  Km  ^na  JiishaUng  Hioaght  aow wamaedj  batJ  iett  fiaaiU^ 
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to  the  eiectttioii  of  my  purpose.  My  gtrter  was  laade  of  a  broad 
scarlet  binding*  with  a  sUding  buckle,  bemg  sewn  together  at  the 
ends:  by  the  help  of  the  buckle,  I  made  a  noose,  and  fixed  it 
about  my  neck,  straining  it  so  ti^ht,  that  1  hardly  left  a  passage  for 
my  breath,  or  ibr  the  blood  to  circulate ;  the  tongue  of  the  buckle 
held  it  fast.  At  each  comer  of  tlie  bed,  was  placed  a  wreath  of 
canred  woik,  fastened  by  an  iron  pin,  which  passed  up  through  the 
midst  of  it.  The  other  part  of  the  garter,  which  made  a  loop,  I 
slipped  oter  one  of  these,  and  hung  by  it  some  seconds,  drawing 
np  my  feet  under  me,  that  they  might  not  touch  the  floor;  bat  tli^ 
ifon  bent,  the  carved  work  slipped  off,  and  the  garter  with  it.  I 
then  festened  it  to  the  frame  of  the  tester,  winding  it  iMiid,  and 
tying  it  in  a  strong  knot  The  frame  broke  short,  and  let  me  down 
again. 

**  The  third  effort  was  more  likely  to  succeed.    I  set  the  door 

£n,  which  reached  within  a  foot  of  the  ceiling ;  by  the  help  of  a 
ir  I  could  command  the  top  of  it,  and  the  loop  beiDg  lasge 
enough  to  admit  a  large  angle  of  the  door,  was  easily  fiic^  so  u 
not  to  slip  off  acaia.  I  pushed  away  the  chair  with  my  to,  and 
hong  at  my  whole  length.  While  I  hung  there,  I  distinctly  htud  a 
voice  say  three  times,  *  'TU  wert  Though  I  am  sure  of^the  fac( 
and  was  so  at  the  time,  vet  it  did  not  at  all  alarm  me,  or  affect  my 
resolution.  I  hung  so  long,  that  I  lost  all  senses  ail  consciousness 
of  existence. 

«'  When  I  came  to  mvself  again,  I  thought  myself  in  hell ;  the 
sound  of  my  own  dreadful  groans  was  all  that  I  heard,  and  a  feeling 
like  that  of  flashes,  was  just  beginning  to  seise  upon  my  whole 
body.  In  a  few  seconds,  I  found  myself  fallen  with  my  fiice  to  the 
floor.  In  about  half  a  minute,  I  recovered  my  feet;  and  reelings 
and  staggering,  I  stumbled  ittto  bed  agun. 

**  By  the  blessed  providence  of  God,  the  garter  which  had  held 
me  XiMt  the  bitterness  of  temporal  death  was  past,  broke,  just  before 
eternal  death  had  taken  place  upon  me.  The  stagnation  of  the 
blood  under  one  eye,  in  a  broad  crimson  spot,  and  a  red  circle 
about  my  neck,  showed  plainly  that  I  had  been  on  the  brink  of 
eternity.  The  latter,  indeed,  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  the  garter;  but  the  former  was  certainly  the  efl^t  <tf 
ftranguktion ;  for  it  was  not  attended  with  the  sensation  of  a  bruise, 
as  it  must  have  been,  had  1,  in  my  fail,  received  one  in  so  tender  a 
part.  And  I  rather  think  the  cirde  round  my  neck  was  owiqg  to  the 
same  cause ;  for  the  part  was  not  excoriated,  nor  at  ail  m  pain. 

*<  Soon  after  I  got  into  bed,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  a  noise  in  the 
dining-room,  where  tlie  laundress  was  li^'htmg  a  fire;  she  bad  found 
the  door  unbolted,  notwithstanding  mv  d<^ign  to  fii»ten  it,  at|d  must 
have  passed  the  bed-chamber  door  while  1  was  hanging  on  it,  and 
yat  never  perceived  me.  She  heard  me  fall,  and  presently  came  to 
oak  if  I  wnis  well ;  adding,  she  feared  J  had  been  in  a  fit. 

**  I  sent  her  to  a  friend,  to  whom  I  related  the  whole  afiair,  and 
^patched  him  to  my  kinsman,,  at  tbeGoffee-bottse.    As  soon  as  the 
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litter  arrived,  I  pointed  to  the  broken  carter,  whicb^  lay  in  the 
aiddle  of  the  room  ;  and  apprised  him  also  of  the  attempt  I  had 
been  .making. — ^His  wordt  were,  '  My  dear  Mr.  Cowper,  vou  terrify 
me;  fo  be  sure  you  cannot  hold  the  office  at  this  rate, — ^where  is  the 
deputation  V  I  gave  him  the  key  of  the  drawers,  where  it  was  de- 
posited; and  his  business  requiring  his  immediate  attendance,  he 
took  it  away  with  bun ;  and  thus  ended  all  my  connexion  with  the 
Pteliament  House.'* 

The  total  penreraion  of  his  feelings  and  the  miserable 
state  of  alienation  of  all  mankind  with  regard  to  him,  ac« 
eorditig  to  his  distempered  fancy,  is  shewn  in  the  following 
short  paragraph : 

"  '^  I  never  went  into  the  streetT  but  I  thought  the  people  stood  and 
kughcd  at  me,  and  held  me  in  contempt ;  and  could  hardly  per- 
suade myself,  but  that  the  voice  of  my  conscience  was  loud  enough 
ibr  every  one  to  bear  it.  They  who  knew  me,  seemed  to  avoid  m^; 
and  if  they  spoke  to  me,  seemed  to  do  it  b  scorn*  I  bought  a 
balkid  of  one  who  was  singing  it  in  the  street,  because  I  thought  it 
was  written  on  me.'' 

While  he  was  with  Dr.  Cotton,  bis  despondency  was 
removed,  and  the  immediate  consequence  was  an  ardour  of 
feeling  of  another  kind,  which  seeiMd.almQ!&t  equally,  from 
its  excess,  to  endanger  the  patient.  It  wiia  however  bene* 
ficial  in  its  consequences,  and  he  thus  relates  the  circum- 
atances.  « 

''  My  physician,  ever  watqhfuk  and  apprehensive  for  m^  welfare, 
was  now  alarmed,  le$t  the  sudden  tr|in9ition  from  despair  to  joy, 
should  terminate  if  a  fatal  frenzy.  But  '  the  Lord  was  my  strengm 
and  my  spi!ig,  and  was  become  my  salvation/  I  said,  *  I  shall  not 
die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord ;  he  has  chastened 
me  sore,  but  pot  given  me  over  unto  death.  O  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord,  ^r  liis  fnercy  endureth  for  ever.' 

''  In  a  short  time;.  Dr.  C.  became  satisfied,  and  acquiesced  in  the 
s^ndness  of  my  cure;  and  much  sweet  commumon  I  had  with  him, 
coocernipig  the  things  of  our  salvation.  He  visited  me  every  morn- 
ing vjfbile  1  staki  with  him,  which  was  near  twelve  months  after  my 
recovery,  and  the  gospel  was  the  delightful  thease  of  our  conversa- 
tion.'' 

An  Appendix  ier  added,  consisting  of  extracts  from  Mr. 
Cowper  s  letters  to  Lady  Hesketh  and  Mrs.  Cowper,  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  nature  and  efiects  of  the  change  in 
his  religious  views  and  feelings ;  also  some  papers  which 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Observer,  for  the  year  1805,* 

CwT.  Rbv,  Vol.  IV.  July,  1816.  L 
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supply  iii§f  remarks  on  the  all^fl;«d  oonneetion  between  kie 
menUi  derangement  and  reiigious  impreBUons;  and  to 
these  are  added,  observations  on  suicide)  and  on  the  fiitilitjr 
of  those  reasons  by  which  its  vindication  has  sometimes  been 
attempted. 

I,.  I    ,1  I   I     I.I ■■    III'     ■  ■    ill  I   ■!    III! IS 

Art.  IX. — The  Bistoru  of  the  Inquisition^  as  it  has  sub- 
sisted in  France^  ItcJi/^  Spain^  Portugal^  FenicCy  Sidfy^ 
Sardinia^  MHatiy  Poland^  Flanders^  S^c.  S^c.  with  aparticu* 
.  lar  Description  of  its  secret  Prisons^  Modes  of  Torture j 
Style  of  Jccusation^  Triafj  S^c.  Sfc.  Abridged  from  the 
elaborate  Work  of  Philip  Limborchj  Professor  of  Divinity 
.  ai  Amsterdam.  Introduced  bu  am  Historical  Surrey  of 
the  Christian  Churchy  and  iliusirated  by  Extracts  from 
various  WrHfts  and  origrnal  Manuscripts :  inieresting  Par-* 
Oculars  of  Persons  who  have  steered  the  Terrors  of  tluA 
dark  and  san^inary  'TrttunaTy  and  Political  Re/lections 
on  its  revival  tn  Spam  by  the  Decree  of  Ferdinand  FIT. 
London.    Simpkin  and  Marshall;  1816.    Pp.  542. 

This  work  is  professedly  an  abridgment  from  another  of 
which  Philip  Limborcb,  a  clergyman  in  Holland,  was  the 
author,  and  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
at  an  advanced  age*  Soon  after  that  pcoducik>n  appeared, 
it  became  extremely  popular,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Cardinals  Inquisitors  at  Rome,  by  whom  it  was  condemned 
and  prohibited,  and  who  forbad  tne  reading  of  it  under  the 
severest  penalties.  It  waS}  however,  recommended  by  our 
cpuntryman  John  Locke,  who  wrote  a  complimentary  letter 
to  the  author  ob  tbe  occasion. 

In  forming  this  abridgment,  the  Editor  says  he  has  uaed 
his  best  judgment  in  preserviiig  the  most  interesting  |iarti« 
calarst  wd  £aat  th^eaids,  whidi  ia  the  origiaal  are  printed 
at  length,  are  eaealiy  omitted ;  but  tinder  all  the  variatioii 
wUdi  the  eomfMrestien  of  the  subject  rendered  necessaiy, 
he.  haa  endeavoured  car^uily  to  preserve  the  references, 
tq-  give  th^  proper  character  of  authenticity  to  the  trans- 
lation. 

This  historical  survey  is  divided  into  four  parts :  the  Srst 
treats  of  the  origia  and  progress  of  the  Inquisition ;  the  ae* 
cond,  of  its  Ministers;  the  third,  of  the  crimes  of  which  it 
takes  cognizance ;  and  the  fourth,  of  the  manner  of  iM'eceed* 
ing  in  this  tribuaaU  Under  the  first  division,  we  have  the 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  It|i\y,  Spain,  and  other 
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•«itQatioiig,  and  its  re^estaUisknient  in  GermBmy  and  Ftfane^ 
at  the  time  of  the  Refermation.  The  following  aceouitt 
is  giten  of  the  fomw  of  examinatiea  of  the  party  accaae^^ 
and  of  the  room  into  which  he  is  reeeived :-«« 

**  When  the  prisoner  is  brought  before  his  judge,  be  appears  with 
his  head  and  arms  and  feet  naked.  In  this  condition  he  is  brought 
out  of  jail  by  the  warder.  When  he  comes  to  the  room  of  audienc^^ 
the  warder  goes  a  little  forward,  and  makes  a  profound  reverence, 
then  withdraws,  and  the  prisoner  enters  by  himself.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  audience-room  there  is  placed  a  crucifix,  that  reaches  al« 
anost  to  the  cieting.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall  is  a  table  about  five 
^t  long  and  four  broad,  whb  seats  all  placed  round  it.  At  one 
cDd  ot  the  table,  that  which  is  next  to  the  crucifix*  sits  the  notaiy 
of  the  Inquisition,  at  the  other  end  the  Inquisitor,  and  at  bis  left 
hand  the  prisoner  shting  upon  a  bench.  Upon  the  table  is  a 
missale,  upon  which  the  pnsoner  is  commanded  to  lay  his  hand, 
and  to  swear  that  he  will  speak  the  truth,  and  keep  every  thing 
secret*  After  they  have  sufficiently  interrogated  him,  tne  inqubitors 
ring  a  bell  for  the  warder,  who  is  commanded  to  carry  back  his  pri- 
soner to  jail." 

On  the  taciturnitj  required  in  the  dungeons  of  this  estab- 
lishment it  is  said, 

**  They  insist  so  severely  on  keeping  this  silence,  that  thev  may 
cut  off  every  degree  of  comfort  from  the  afflicted,  and  especially  for 
this  reason,  that  the  prisoners  may  not  know  one  another,  either  by 
singing,  or  any  loud  voice.  For  it  oftentimes  happens,  that  aAer 
two  or  three  years  confinement  in  the  jail  of  the  Inquisition,  a  man 
doth  not  know  that  his  fi-iend,  nor  a  father  that  his  children  and  wife, 
are  in  the  same  prison,  till  they  all  see  each  other  in  the  act  of  faith. 
And  finally,  that  the  prisoners  ia  the  several  cells  nay  not  talk  with 
one  another,  which,  if  ever  found  out,  their  cells  are  immediately 
ehaaged. 

**  And  in  order  that  tiie  jail  of  licretics  may  be  kept  secret,  no 
•ne  of  the  ofiidais,  no  not  the  judge  hims«>lf,  as  we  shall  afterwanh 
se^  can  enter  it  alone,  or  speak  with  the  prisoners  but  before 
another  of  the  officials,  nor  without  the  previous  order  of  tlie  in* 
quisitors»  All  are  obliged  to  swear  that  they  will  observe  this,  that 
no  one  may  see  or  speak  to  the  prisoners  besides  the  person  who 
gives  them  their  necessaries,  who  must  be  a  faithful  honest  per- 
son, and  is  obliged  to  swear,  that  he  will  not  dbeover  the  secrets, 
and  must  be  searched  to  prevent  his  carrying  any  orders  or  letters  to 
thcpriioners.'* 

In  the  coodusioD  we  have  a  distinct  chapter  on  the  re- 
eatabliBhmeiit  of  the  loqimitioQ  is  Spain  by  the  decree  of 
tlie  present  Kitigi   and  as  we  happened  to  be  there  at 
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the  time  vib&a  some  circiimstanoeg  of  eomidemUe  impor- 
tance regarding  tbii  tribunal  took  plaoe,  we  will  notiee 
them,  as  they  will  serre  to  expose  the  true  character  of 
Ferdinand,  and  the  more  lenient  principles  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

Prior  to  the  year  1784,  the  Inquisitors  had  exercised  an 
authority  that  boldly  encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  SoTereisHD ;  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  interference, 
Charles  theThird,in  that  year,  issued  his  celebrated  decree, 
which  subjected  the  prooeedinn  of  the  holj^  office  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  Monarch.  Trom  this  period^  no  noble* 
man  or  minister,  and  even  no  person  holding  any  ciyiI  or 
military  office,  was  to  be  liable  to  be  brought  before^  that 
court,  if  the  royal  sanction  were  not  previously  obtained. 
In  the  ibllowing  reign,  notwithstanding  the  misconduct  of 
Godoy,  Prince  of  Peace,  there  were  many  particulars  of  his 
government  that  deserve  commendation,  and  among  these 
must  be  classed  the  controul  he  exercised  in  regard  to  the 
Inquisition.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Spain  bv  Bonaparte,  this  ambitious  establish* 
ment  had  dwindled  almost  Into  a  mere  office  of  police,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  political  instead  of  religious  liberty. 
But  Grodoy  dio  no  more  than  pursue  the  path  the  Count  ae 
Florida  Bianca  had  taken,  whom  Charles  the  Third,  on  his 
death  bed,  recommended  to  the  Prince  ofAsturias  as  the 
faithful  counsellor  who  would  maintain  the  best  interests  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  family  on  the  throne. 

Maxims  diametrically  opposite  with  regard  to  the  holy 
office,  as  it  is  impiously  denominated,  have  guided  the  mea- 
sures of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh. 

*'  Upon  this  subject,"  said  the  new  king  on  his  return  to  Spaio, 
**  levned  and  virtuous  prelates,  nai^  respectable  corporations  and 
grave  personages,  ecclesiastics  and  seculars,  have  represented  to  me, 
that  Spain  is  indebted  to  this  tribunal  for  the  good  fortune  of  not  hav- 
ing fallen,  in  the  10th  centary,  into  errors  which  have  caused  so  many 
misfortunes  among  other  nations;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  at  that 
period,  the  sciences  were  here  cultivated  with  distinction,  and  Spain 
produced  a  multitude  of  great  men,  distinguished  by  their  know- 
ledge and  their  piety.  It  Ims  further  been  represented  to  me,  that 
the  of^ressor  of  Europe  has  not  neglected  to  employ,  as  an  effica- 
cious method  of  introducing  the  corruption  and  discord  which  sup- 
ported so  well  his  projects,  the  suppression  of  this  tribunal,  under 
the  vam  pieteit»  that  it  could  eiist  no  longer,  in  consequence  of 
the  enU^tened  state  of  the  present  age;  and  that  the  pretended 
Cortes»  general  and  extiaofdinary»  under  the  same  pretext,  and 
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under  the  fiivoiir  of  Ibe  cooititiilioo,  which  they  tumultiioiuiy  de« 
craed»  aboluhed  alio  the  holy  office^  to  the  regret  of  the  whole 
nation, 

'*  For  these  causes  I  have  heen  earnestly  supplicated  to  re-estab- 
lish it  in  the  exercise  of  its  ^functions ;  and  yielding  to  consider- 
ationa  so  just,  and  to  the  wish  manifested  by  my  people,  whose 
zeal  for  the  religion  of  our  ancestors  has  anticipated  my  orders,  by 
hastening  to  recal  spontaneously  the  subaltern  inquisitors  of  some 
provinces." 

*'  I  have,  therefore,  resolved,  that  for  the  moment,  the  supreme 
ootincil  of  the  Inquisition,  «nd  the  other  tribunals  of  the  holy  office, 
shall  resmne  tlM«r  authorities  conformable  to  the  concessions  which 
have  heen  made  to  them  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  at  the  instance  of 
my  angnst  pvedeeessors.*" 

We  triiat  ihb  pnUicatioo  will  tend  to  promote  lust  yiews 
as  to  the  boundaries  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority ;  to 
expose  the  mischievous  consequences  of  bigotiy  and  intole- 
rance, and  to  contribute  to  that  affection  and  brotherhood 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  which  is  the  most  accept- 
able tbnn  in  which  the  maxims  of  the  great  Christian 
Instructor  can  be  illustrated. 


BIBLIOTHECA  ANTIQUA. 

Aat.  X. — Caiyai*s  Crudities  hastify  gabled  up  in  five 
Maneths  Traveb  in  France^  Sauoy^  Italy j  Kheiia,' co* 
monly  called  the  GrisonB  Country ^  Ueluetia  alias  Switzer^ 
landf  same  Parts  of  High  Germany^  and  the  Netherlands  / 
newly  digested  in  the  hungry  aire  qfOdcombe,  in  the 
county  oj  Somerset^  and  now  aispersed  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  trauelling  Members  of  this  Kingdome.  London. 
Printed  by  W.S.  1611.    Pp.665. 

Pebh  APS  there  nejer  was  abook  of  travels  that  in  its  time 
excited  niore  attention  than  that  before  us,  and  a  reriew  o^ 
and  some  extracts  from  it,  will  not  be  uninteresting  while 
the  present  expatriating  mania  reigns.  The  town  has^  been 
saturated  with  minute  details  of  recent  expeditions  to  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Continent,  and  it  will  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  something,  from  a  writer  at  least  as  cUf- 
rious  in  his  researches,  of  the  appearance  and  condition  of 
the  same  places,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  same 
people,  more  timn  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  author,  the  book,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
ushered  into  the  world,  are  all  singular.  Thomas  Coryat^ 
or  Coryate,  was  bom  at  Odcombe,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1577, 
and  after  having  been  at  Winchester  School  until  he  was 
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19  yean  old,  be  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Glocestcfr  Hall, 
Oxford,  where  it  is  said  he  became  a  proficient  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  having  a  great  facility  in  learning  langoages. 
He  however  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  degree,  for 
in  about  three  years  he  came  to  London,  and  was  receired 
into  the  household  of  the  liberal  and  amiable  Prince  Henrf, 
who  allowed  him  a  pension :  some  writers  assert  that  he 
was  in  a  menial  capacity,  and  others  that  he  filled  the  office 
of  Fool,  then  a  usual  appendage  to  the  establishments  of 
the  nobility.     Fuller  ( J^or/Au:^ :  Somersetshire.  P-  31)  smj^ 
that  ^^  he  was  the  courtiers  anvil  to  try  their  wits  upon,  and 
sometimes  this  anvil  returned  the  hammers  as  bard  knocks 
as  it  received,  his  bluntness  repaving  their  abusinesa;? 
and  Wood  follows  this  authority,  calling  him  the  whetstone 
of  the  wits  of  the  day.     He  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly 
fond  of  making  speeches,  and  before  he  commenced  bia  tra- 
vels in  1608,  we  find  him  pronouncing  several  orations  at 
Odcombe,  his  native  place,  once  having  collected  above  two 
thousand  auditors.     In  1608  be  set  out  upon  his  expedition, 
and  having  passed  through  the  countries  named  in  the  title, 
including  45  cities,  and  traversed,  according  to  a  computa- 
tion inserted  on  the  last  page  of  his  work,  1,975  miles,  he 
returned  to  England  in  five  months.    In  161 1  he  published 
his  Crudities,  having  previouslv  had  some  difficulty^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  in 
procuring  a  licence,  as  we  find  by  a  MS.  letter,  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Biographia  Britannica^  and  afterwards  in  the 
Censura  Literaria:  here  he  solicits  Sir  Michael  Hixe8,Knt 
to  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose,  observing,  **  by  his  in- 
cessant industry  and  Herculean  toil,  he  wrote  so  many  ob- 
servations in  the  foresaid  countries  ad  filled  venr  near  four 
quires  of  paper ;''  and  adding,  that  Sir  M.  El  ixes  would 
have  no  hesitation,  did  he  ^*  but  know  what  intolerable 
pains  he  took  with  his  travels  both  by  day  and  night,  scarce 
afibrding  himself  two  hours  rest  sometimes  of  the  twenty- 
four/'    This  book,  by  permission  was  dedicated  to  Prince 
Henry,  before  whom  and  ^^  a  great  assembly  of  courtiers" 
be  delivered  an  oration — doubtless  a  panegyric  upon  himself 
and  his  work. 

In  the  year  1611  was  also  published  ^^  Croyat's  Crambt, 
&c.  as  the  second  course  to  the  Crudities ;"  and  in  161S, 
having  made  a  long  harangue  at  Odcombe,  he  again  went 
abroad,  not  intending  to  return  till  ten  years  had  elapedr 
His  stay  in  foreign  rarts,  however,  was  protracted  (no  cmbt 
much  against  his  will)  by  death;  for  having  jouraied  over 
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Turkey,  Palestine,  {^emti,  JEgjpt,  Morocco,  and  India,  he 
\9H»  seized  with  a  Diarrhea  at  8arat,  which  proved  iatal  in 
i6f7.  Speaking  of  the  appearance  of  this  most  eccentric 
being,  Fuller  saj^s,  that  "  he  carried  fo)\y  in  his  very  face ; 
the  shape  of  his  head  had  no  promising  form,'  being  like  a 
sugar-loaf  inverted,  with  the  little  end  before,  and  com* 
posed  of  fancy  and  memory  without  any  common  sense.'"--* 
Phjrsically  at  least,  he  seems  to  have  been  admirably  fitted 
for  a  traveller,  for  his  patience  and  endurance  were  such, 
that  in  the  languhge  of  one  who  had  very  likely  seen  him, 
'  ^  he  seemed  cooled  with  heat,  fed  with  fasting,  and  refreshed 
with  weariness;"  and  as  to  his  personal  comforts,  '<  he 
counted  those  mengoilty  of  supfrfluity  who  bad  more  suits 
and  shirts  than  bodtev,  seldorai  putting  off  either  until  thejr 
were  ready  to  go  away  from  him." 

Coryate  possessed  an  inordiaate  ehare  of  vanity ;  and  as 
he  received  with  the  utmost  seaaitiVeness  any  apparent  neg- 
lect  of  his  talents,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  swallowed 
with  proportionate  greediness  the  most  fulsome  panegyrics, 
not  discovering  the  line  between  flattery  and  satire,  and 
between  applause  and  ridicule.  This  quality  led  to  one  of 
the  great  singularities  of  the  book  before  us,  for  the  wits  of 
the  day,  learning  the  intention  of  Coryate  to  print  hisCrudi* 
lies,  determined  to  qiake  abatt  of  him,  and  fired  against  him 
more  than  fidy  mock-commendatory  copies  of  verses  in  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  French,  Italian,  and  the  IJtopian  language, 
which  Coryate  was  ludicrously  reported  to  nave  acquired. 
In  the  sinMplicity  of  his  self-conceit,  the  author  annexed  all 
these  burlesques  to  his  Work,  which  Fuller  observes,  ^'  is 
not  altogether  useless^,  though  the  porch  be  more  worth  than 
the  palace."  Of  course  much  of  the  wit  and  humour  of 
these  pieces  died  with  the  remembrance  of  the  peculiaritiea 
of  the  man,  but  among  the  writers  of  them  are  most  of  the 
ffreat  names  in  poetry  of  that  day— Ben  Jensen,  Michael 
Drayton,  Sir  John  Harington,  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  Dr. 
Define,  Sec. 

Daring  his  five  raonlhs  travel,  which, ae  Fuller  droHy  ex* 
presses  it,  he  performed  principally  oft  a  ten-toed  horse,  he 
wore  only  two  pairs  of  shoes  strengthened  with  horn.  One 
of  these  two  pair  was  afterwards  actually  hun^  up  as  a  vo« 
tive  oflertng  in  the  church  of  Odcombe,  encircled  with  a 
wreath  of  laure),  and  explained  by  the  subsequent  Latin 
insertpticm,  written  by  Henry  Peachum,  author  of  ^'  The 
Complete  Gentleman,"  &c. 
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Ad  ihoflMiii  NoftnuB* 
Cut,  Corytte,  Wn  edeem  PktAtm  D&flme 

CumrU,lfwmdmLmmfmUmemmf 
In9ano§  nmmdifmwM  cafUtmam  homttrut 

tfpdbm  6f  Lmro  a  Mm  mb  £mitim.^ 
Varnk  at  capUU^dad^  Colgate,  muaria 

In  ealce$  mum  ilf acfs  r^ecU  (mwc 

Corfate  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  of  a  versifier, 
thoogh  he  is  said  to  nave  written  a  song  in  the  Somerset- 
shire dialect  upon  the  excellen<^  of  the  Bath  waters  :  ac* 
cording  to  his  own  account,  however,  he  had  a  rare  extem- 
pore talenl^  which  he  employed  on  a  veiy  ludicrous  occa- 
sion. He  joumied  with  a  friend  to  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and 
was  there  by  that  friend  (as  Comite  verv  seriously  relates 
in  a  letter  inserted  in  Purchases  Pilgrims)  dubbed  the  first 
Knight  of  Troy.  Ourtravdler  received  the  honour  with 
these  verses,  with  which  his  muse  fiivoured  him  for  the 
occasion : 

Lo,  here  with  prostrate  knee  I  do  embrace 

The  galhint  title  of  a  Tlojan  Knight» 
In  Priam's  coiut,  which  time  aball  ne'er  deiace, 

A  grace  unknown  to  any  British  wight. 

This  noble  knighthood  shall  Fame's  tramp  resound 

In  Odcombe's  honour^  oiaugre  envy  fell. 
O'er  famous  Albion,  throoffhout  that  island  round. 

Till  that  my  mournAdl  friends  shall  ring  my  knell. 

Our  preliminary  matter  has  extended  bevond  the  limits 
we  intended;  but  while  some  of  our  noblest  poets  are 
left  without  a  sincle  anecdote  of  their  lives,  so  much  curious 
intelligence  has  been  given  by  contemporaries  regarding 
this  mad  fool,  or  foolish  nmdman,  that  we  could  not  com* 
press  it*  Ailer  a  stupid  oration  by  George  Haunschild^ 
Professor  of  Eloquence  at  Marbourg,  in  praise  of  travd, 
and  a  letter  of  recommendation  by  Laurence  Whitaker,  a 
friend  of  the  author,  the  work  itself  begins  with  Coiyate's 
observations  on  France,  to  which  he  proceeded  by  Calais; 
from  Calais  he  goes  to  Amiens,  communicating  with  aeou* 
racy  a  great  many  particulars  till  then  almost  unknown  in 
England.  His  journey  was  not  very  expeditious,  for  the 
last  eight  miles  of  the  road  to  PiEuris  occupied  six  hours.  His 
observations  upon  every  place  of  note  are  given  under  a  se« 

*  The  name  of  the  Venetian  Courtesan  by  whom  Coryate  was  lald  to  hive 
been  inveigled. 
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parate  kead,  and  those  up<m  Paris  and  its  vicinitf  fill  man^ 
pages.  Speaking' of  tbe  foundation  of  the  ei^  and  the  ori- 
gin of  its  Latin  name^  he  ingeniously  and  humoroudr 
enoagli  remarks,  ^  bnt  the  name  of  Ladetia  it  doth  w^ 
brooke,  cenveniuni  rebu$  mmina  sape  suis^  being  so  called 
from  the  Latin  word  LaUumy  which  signifieth  durt,  because 
Bsanj  of  the  streetes  are  the  dirtiest,  and  so  consequently 
th^  most  stinking  of  all  that  ever  I  saw  in  any  citie  in  my 
lUb."  This  warrant  for  the  etymology  of  Coryate  it  still 
retains.    Of  the  Louvre  and  its  gallery  he  thus  speaks : 


'*  After  this  I  went  into  a  place  which  for  such  a  kiode  of  : 
excelieth  in  my  opinioD*  not  only  al  those  that  are  now  in  the  worlds 
bat  also  aH  those  wbatsoeuer  that  euer  were  since  the  creation  there- 
of, euen  a  gallery,  a  perfect  description  wliereof  wil  require  a  large 
▼olume.  It  b  deuided  into  three  parts,  two  sides  at  both  the  ends^ 
and  one  very  large  and  spacious  watke.  One  of  the  sides  when  I  was 
Ihere,  was  almost  ^nded,  hauing  in  it  many  goodly  pictures  of  some 
of  the  Kings  andQueenes  of  France,  made  most  exactly  in  waioseo^ 
and  diawen  out  very  Uuely  in  oyl  workes  vpon  the  same.  The  roofe 
of  most  glittering  and  admirable  beauty,  wherein  is  much  antique 
worke,  with  the  picture  of  God  and  the  angels,  Ae  sunne,  the  moone^ 
the  starres,  the  pkuiets,  and  other  celestiafi  signes.  Yea  so  vnspeake* 
aMy  fiiire  it  is,  that  a  man  can  hardly  comprehend  it  in  his  minde, 
that  hath  net  first  scene  it  with  his  bodily  eyes.  The  long  gallet^ 
hath  at  the  entrance  thereof  a  goodly  dore,  garnished  with  foure  very 
sumptuous  marble  pillers  of  a  flesh  colour,  interlaced  with  some 
veines  of  white*  It  is  in  breadth  about  ten  of  my  paces,  and  aboue 
fine  bundrpd  in  lei^;th,  which  maketh  at  the  least  half  a  mile.  Also 
<here  are  eight  and  forty  atately  partitions  of  white  free  stone  on  each 
side  of  this  lon^  gsllery,  each  being  about  some  twelue  foote  long, 
betwixt  the  wmch  there  are  faire  windowes :  the  walles  of  the  gal- 
lery  are  about  two  yardes  tbicke  at  the  least.  The  gallery  it  co* 
ttered  with  blew  slatte  like  our  Cornish  tile.  .  In  the  outside  of  one 
of  the  walles  near  to  the  Riuer  Seine,  there  are  foure  verv  statdy 
piilers  of  white  free  stone,  most  curiously  cut  with  sunclry  faire 
workes,  that  giue  great  ornament  to  the  outward  frontispice  of  the 


was  there  was  imperfect,  for  there  was  but  halfe  ofthi 
mMl  thejpoofe  very  rude,  the  windowes  also  and  the  partitions  not  a 
qaarler  finished.  For  it  is  reported  that  the  whole  long  callevy  shall 
be  osade  correspondent  to  the  first  side  that  is  almost  encfed.  At  the 
end  of  the  long  gallery  there  were  two  hundred  masons  working  oa 
fi«e  stone  euery  day  when  I  was  there,  to  make  an  end  of  that  side 
whicfa  must  aaswere  the  first  side  that  is  ahapst  ended.'* 
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Notwithfitanding  these  exertions,  our  readers  are 
that  the  work  has  not  to  this  day  been  completed.  -  Cpryate 
a  little  over-states  the  length  of  the  gallery,  but  in  general, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  his  information  is 
correct,  although  it  must  have  been  most  ^^  hastily  gobled 
up,''  as  he  expresses  it,  and  without  any  of  the  aids  firom 
which  our  modern  writers  of  travels  have  compiled  so  mach^ 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  most  restless  curiosity  after  facta. 
He  was  wonderfully  struck  with  the  numerous  paltry  bridges 
then  existing  over  the  Seine,  and  compared  with  the  only 
one  then  existing  in  London,  they  might  appear  ao- 
mirable. 


*'  But  to  retume  againe  to  the  noble  riuer  Seine :  There 
building  ouer  it  wlien  I  was  in  the  citie,  a  goodly  bridge  of  white 
free-stone,  which  was  almost  ended.  Also  there  is  another  famous 
bridge  in  this  citie,  which  farre  excelleth  this  before  mentioned, 
hauing  one  of  the  fairest  streetes  of  all  the  citie,  called  our  Ladies 
street,  in  French  la  rue  de  nostre  Dame  built  vpon  it.  1  haue  beard 
that  lucundus  a  certain  Bishop  of  this  citie,  built  this  bridge ;  of 
whom  I  haue  likewise  heard  this  elegant  distichon : 

lucundus  dupUcem  druxit  tibi  Sequana  poniem, 

Hunc  tu  ivre  pota  dicere  Pontificem. 
He  cals  it  Duplicem,  because  there  was  another  bridge   neue 
vnto  that  called  the  little  bridge,  built  by  the  same  man  at  the  same 
time. 

"  Besides  there  are  three  faire  bridges  more  built  vpon  this  riuer, 
whereof  the  one  is  called  the  bridge  of  exchanee,  where  the  goldsmiths 
dwel,  S.  Michaels  bridge,  and  tne  bridge  of  birdes,  formerly  called 
the  millers  bridge.  The  reason  why  it  is  called  the  bridge  of  birds 
is,  because  all  the  signes  belonging  vnto  shops  on  each  side  of  the 
streete  are  signes  of  birds." 

From  Paris  he  went  to  Nevers,  and  firoro  tbenoe  to 
Lyons,  afterwards  entering  Italy  by  Turin.  At  Versailles 
he  mentions  the  custom  of  using  forks  in  eating  meat  as  a 
great  singularity. 

"  Here  I  wii  mention  a  thing  that  might  haue  been  spoken  of  be- 
fcre  ia  discourse  of  the  first  Italian  towne.  I  obserued  a  custome 
io  all  those  Italian  cities  and  townes  through  the  which  I  passed, 
that  is  not  vsed  in  any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my  tiaueb,  nei* 
tlier  doe  I  thinke  that  any  other  nation  of  Christendome  doth  vse  it, 
but  only  Italy.  The  Italuin  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  com- 
morant  \n  Italy,  doe  alwaies  at  their  meales  vse  a  little  forke  when 
they  cut  their  meate.  For  while  witii  their  knife  which  they  hold  in 
one  hand  they  cut  the  meate  out  of  the  dish,  they  fiisten  their  forke 
which  they  hold  in  their  other  hand  vpon  the  same  dbh»  so  that 
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whatsoeaer  \A  be  tbat  sitting  in  the  company  of  any  others  at  meale, 
should  maduisedly  toach  the  dish  of  meate  with  his  fingers  from 
which  all  at  the  table  doe  cut,  he  will  giue  occasion  of  offence  vnto 
the  company,  as  bailing  transgressed  the  lawes  of  good  manners,  in 
80  much  that  for  his  error  he  shall  be  at  the  least  brow-beaten,  if 
not  reprehended  in  wordes.  This  forme  of  feeding  I  understand  is 
generally  vsed  in  all  places  of  Italy,  their  forkes  being  for  the  most 
part  made  of  yron  or  Steele,  and  some  of  siluer,  but  those  are  vsed 
only  by  gentlemen.  The  reason  of  this  their  curiosity  is,  be- 
Clause  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  meanes  indure  to  have  his  dish 
touched  with  fingers,  seing  all  mens  fingers  are  not  alike  cleane. 
Hereupon  I  my  selfe  thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion  by 
this  forked  cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  also 
IB  Gerinany,  and  oAentimes  in  England  since  I  came  home :  being 
OBce.quipped  for  that  frequent  vsing  of  my  forke,  by  a  certaine 
'gentleman,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine,  one  M.  Laurence  Whittaker, 
'  who  in  hk  merry  humour  doubted  not  to  call  me  at  tableyiirct^K 
only  for  vsing  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no  other  cause/'  . 

Our  readers  were  probably  not  aware  that  tbeuse  of  forks 
18  of  so  late  introduction,  that  Queen  Elizabetb  not  only- 
ate  beef-steaks  for  breakfast,  but  that  she  was  under 
.the  necessity  of  pulling  them  to  pieces  with"  her  fingers 
long  and  sraaiy  or  that  the  instrument  was  first  in- 
vented in  Italy.  Coryate  was  remarkable  for  employing 
one  in  1611,  after  he  returned,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  I^lo 
they  were  almost  unknown  in  England  from  the  following 
passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  ^'  The  Pevil  is  au  Asse,"  which  was 
first  acted  in  that  year,  and  in  which  Meercraft,  an  imposing 
projector,  proposes  to  obtain  a  patent  for  their  manufacture^ 
as  a  new  invention  for  the  saving  of  napkins,  then  used  to 
wipe  the  fingers  that  had  been  employed  in  handling  the 
meat.  The  extract  is  taken  from  the  4th  scene  of  Act  5,  in* 
the  folio  of  1631. 

"  Meercraft,  Do  you  hear.  Sirs, 

Have  .1  deserved  this  from  you  two  ?  for  all 
My  paines  at  Court  to  get  you  each  a  patent, 

''Gvilthead,  For  what  1 

*'  Metrcraft,  Upon  my  project  of  the  Forkes, 

*'  Sledge.  Forkes!  what  be  they? 

"  Meercraft.  The  laudable  use  of  Forkes^ 
Brought  into  custom  here  as  they  are  in  Italy ^ 
To  the  sparing  of  napkins.     That,  that  should  have  made 
Your  bellowes  goe  at  the  forge,  as  hb  at  the  fomace. 
I  ha'  procured  it,  ha'  the  signet  for  it 
Dealt  with  the  linen  drapers  on  my  private. 
By  cause,  I  feared  they  were  the  hkelyest  ever 
To  stirre  against,  to  cross  it ;  for  'twill  be 
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(And  that  10  ene  of  my  grouadsi  and  to  tpaie  waahing*) 

Now  om  you  twa»  I  had  laid  aU  the  profita, 

Guikbead  to  have  th«  making  of  all  thoie 

Of  gold  and  silver  for  the  bdtter  penonages  ; 

And  yoa  of  those  of  Steele  for  the  eomman  s^Nrts^''  kc» 

The  text  place  at  which  Cordate  arrives  is  Milan ;  front 
thence  he  passes  to  Cremona,  Mantua,  and  Padua,  referriii|f 
with  much  readiness  and  aptness  to  the  various  notices  ct 
these  places  in  classical  writers,  and  to  some  of  the  main 
bistorical  facts  connected  with  them.  Addison,  who  tbl^ 
lowed  him  over  this  ground,  is  sometiHies  Bot  sieve  happj 
in  bis  allusions  of  this  kind,  fer  which,  and  the  fiicility  at 
tiiestyle,  the  work  of  oar  English  classic  is  chieflj  to  be  os* 
teemed.  Coryate  gives  the  subsequent  curious  relation  of 
a  cust<im  in  l4idua,  which  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
Addison :— ^ 

**  At  the  wesi  ead  of  the  hall  neafc  ta  one  of  thecoitoen  thele  is 
a  very  taery  spettacle  to  he  seene:  there  standeth  a  round  stone  of 
some  three  foote  high  inserted  into  the  flodrei  on  the  whkh  If  aoj 
bankeroot  doth  sit  with  his  naked  buttocks  three  times  in  some  pub* 
lie  assembly,  al  his  debts  are  ip90  facto  remitted.  Round  about  the 
stone  are  written  these  wordes  in  capital!  letters :  Lapii  vitupn^  3f 
cessatumu  brnionim,  I  beleeue  this  to  be  true,  because  many  in  the 
Citie  reported  it  vnto  me.  But  belike  there  is  a  limitation  of  th€ 
sttmme  ttxat  is  owed;  so  that  if  the  summe  which  the  debter  oweth 
fee  aboue  the  stint,  he  shall  not  he  released :  otiiefwise  it  were  great 
imittstice  of  the  Venetians  to  tollerate  such  a  custome  that  honest 
enditors  shoukl  be  eousened  and  defrauded  of  the  summe  of  thirtj^ 
or  forty  thousand  duckats  by  the  impudent  behaaiour  of  some  alf» 
iaetmiaded  varlet,  who  to  accpiit  himselfe  of  his  debt  will  isost  wH# 
Ungly  expose  his  bare  baCtockes  in  that  oppratirkras  and  igB#* 
minlous  manner  to  the  laughter  of  euery  spectator.  Surely  it  h 
the  strangest  custome  that  euer  1  heard  or  read  off,  (though  that 
which  1  luiue  relate  of  it  be  the  vety  naked  truth)  whereof  if  some 
of  our  English  bankrouts  should  haue  intelligence,  1  thinke  thef 
would  hartily  wish  the  like  might  be  in  force  m  Engfaind.  For  if 
such  a  custome  were  vsed  with  vs,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  there 
would  be  morfe  tiaked  buttocks  shewed  in  the  terme  time  before  the 
greatest  Nobility  and  ludges  of  our  land  in  Westminster  hall,  thea 
are  of  young  puaies  in  any  Grammar  Schoole  of  England  to  thenr 
PUgon  OrSUff,  thM  is»  thenr  whipping  and  seumly-censurhif 
lehoole'teasters.^ 

We  now  come  to  what  hoA  been  abr«y6  tijMtoidetfed  the 
most  singular  portion  of  Cotyate'a  Cmditiea,  vis.  his  ^  ob» 
servationa  on  &6  most  gjlotious  peerelette,  and  mayden  citie 
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•rVenioe;"  whkhhe  calk  maiden,  because  it  never  was 
conquered.  His  entertaining  and  industrious  details  upon 
this  place  occupj^  no  less  than  IS3  pa^es.  ^  His  applica- 
tion  was  here  so  intense,  that  he  states  in  his  letter,  before 
quoted,  that  ^^  divers  Englishmen  that  lay  in  the  same  house 
with  me,  observing  my  extreme  watching  wherewith  1  did 
grievously  excruciate  mv  body,  incessantly  desired  me  to 

Eity  mvself,  and  not  to  kill  myself  with  my  inordinate  la« 
ours.  The  most  curious  part  of  these  observations  refer 
to  the  manners  of  the  Venetian  courtezans  with  one  of  whom 
Coryate  was  supposed  to  have  had  an  intrigue  in  order  to 
obtain  his  intelligence.  After  noticing;  some  political  rea* 
sons  for  encotiraging  them,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

**  The  consideration  of  these  twotbines  hath  raoued  theai  to  tole- 
rate  for  the  spsce  of  these  mtny  hundred  yMrei  these  kirtde  of 
Laides  and  Thaidcs^  who  may  be  as  fitly  termed  the  stales  of  Chris- 
tendomc  as  those  were  heretofore  ii^  Greece.  For  so  infinite  are  the 
alhueawnts  of  these  anomas  Calypseest  that  the  fame  of  them  hath 
diawen  aiaaytoyeniee  Ami  soim  of  the  remotest  parts  of  Christen* 
doflM»  to  coutemplate  their  beauties,  and  enioy  their  pleasing  dalli* 
aaets.  And  iadeede  such  is  the  variety  of  the  delicious  obiects 
ttey  minister  to  Uulr  looerst  that  thev  want  nothing  tending  to  de- 
light  For  when  you  come  titto  one  or  their  palaces  (as  ind^  some 
iem  of  the  principallest  of  them  liue  In  very  magnificent  and  portly 
bnildlags  fit  fi>r  the  entertamment  of  a  great  Prince)  you  seeme  to 
enter  into  the  paradise  of  Feaat.  For  their  fiurest  roomes  are  most 
gierions  aad  glittering  to  behold,  the  walles  round  about  beint 
idonied  with  most  sumptuous  tapistry  aad  gilt  leather,  such  as  I 
haue  spoken  of  in  my  Treatise  of  Padna.  Eksides  you  may  see  the 
picture  of  the  noble  Cortesan  most  exquisitely  drawen.  As  for  her 
solfe  shea  comes  to  thee  decked  like  the  Queene  and  Godesse  of 
losM,  in  so  much  that  thou  wilt  thinke  she  made  a  late  transmigration 
from  Paphos,  Caidos,  w  Cythera,  the  ancient  habitatioa  of  Vemt9. 
For  her  hot  ia  adorned  with  the  quintessence  of  beauty.  In  her 
sakes  then  shalt  see  the  Lilly  and  the  Rose  striae  for  the  snpre- 
ay»  and  the  sikier  tramels  of  her  haire  dispfaiyed  hi  that  cunous 
tt>  beside  her  two  ftisled  peakes  standing  vp  like  petty  Pyia- 
,  that  they  glue  them  the  tnie  Cdiommi.  But  if  thou  tiast  an 
t  ludgement,  thou  amist  easily  discern  the  effects  of  those  fiimous 
drats  heretofore  vsed  amongst  the  Noble  Ladies  of 
a  mmm^cenuia,  and  /wi^piriMiim«  For  few  of  the  Cor- 
asa  so  much  behoMing  to  nature,  but  that  they  adulterate 
Ihtfar  hfCH,  and  supply  her  defect  with  one  of  these  three.  A  thing 
I  amongst  them,  that  asany  of  them  which  haue  an  ele- 
allbeau^j  doe  varnish  their  fiices  (theobsemation  whereof 
Ml  a  Uttk  pitly  their  vaailies)  with  these  kiade  of  sordid 
Whsieia  aaa  tUahs  Ihey  lecme  ekm- cirMriila  ctf^ 
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cerv,  accordiflj?  to  that  excellent  Prouerbe  of  Plaulus:  that  i»,  to 
make  iuorie  white  with  inke." 

A  little  further  on  he  gives  a  more  particular  description 
of  her. 

*'  For  thou  shalt  see  her  decked  with  many  chaioes  of  gold  and 
orient  pearle  like  a  second  CleojHAra,  (but  they  are  very  little)  diners 
gold,  rings  beautified  with-  diamonds  and  other  costly  stones^  iewels 
in  both  ber  eares  of  great  worth.    A  gowne  of  daniaske  (1  speake 
this  of  the  nobler  Cortizans)  either  decked  with  a  deep  gold  frini^ 
(according  as  I  haue  expressed  it  in  the  picture  of  the  Courtezan 
that  I  haue  placed  about  the  beginning  of  this  discourse)  or  laced 
with  fine  or  sixe  gold  laces  each  two  inches  broade.    Her  petticoate 
of  red  chamlet  edged  with  rich  gold  fringe,  stockings  of  camasion 
silke,  her  breath  and  her  whole  body,  the  more  to  enamour  tbee» 
most  fragrantly  perfumed.    Though  these  things  will  at  the  first 
sight  seeme  vnto  thee  most  delectable  allurements,  yet  if  thou  shalt 
rightly  weigh  them  in  the  scales  of  a  mature  iudgment,  thou  wUt 
say  with  the  wbe  man^  and  that  very  truely,  that  they  are  like  a 
golden  ring  in  a  swines  snowt.    Moreouer  sbee  will  endeauour  to 
enchaunt  thee  partly  with  her  melodious  notes  that  shee  warUes  out 
vpon  her  lute,  which  shee  fingers  with  as  laudable  a  stroake  as  many 
men  that  are  excellent  professors  in  tlie  noble  science  of  Musicke ; 
and  partly  with  that  heart-tempting  harmony  of  her  voice.    Also 
thou  wilt  finde  the  Venetian  Courtezan  (if  she  be  a  selected  woman 
indeede)  a  goode  Rhetorician,  and  a  most  elegant  discourser,  so 
that  if  shee  cannot  moue  thee  with  .all  these  foresaid  delights^  shee 
^ill  assay  tliy  constancy  with  her  Rhetoricall  tongue.    And  to  the 
end  shee  may  minister  vnto  thee  the  stronger  temptations  to  cone  to 
her  lure,  shee  will  shew  thee  her  chamber  of  recreation,  where  thon 
shalt  see  all  manner  of  pleasing  objects,  as  many  iaire  pa|pted  cof- 
fers wherewith  it  is  garnished  round  about^  a  curious  milke-wkite 
canopy  of  needle  worke,  a  silke  quilt  embrodered  with  gold: .  and 
generally  all  her  bedding  sweetly  perfumed.    And  amongst  other 
amiable  ornaments  shee  will  shew  thee  one  thing,  only  in  i^r  cham- 
ber tending  to  mortification,  a  matter  strange  amongst  so  many  M^ 
tamenia  maiarum ;  euen  the  picture  of  our  Lady  by  her  bedde  ode, 
with  Christ  in  her  armes,  placed  within  a  cristall  glasse.     But  be* 
ware  notwithstanding  all  these  UUcAnB  U  knodma  awiaris,  that  thon 
enter  not  into  termes  of  priuate  conversation  with  her.    For  then 
thpu  shalt  finde  her  such  a  one  as  Upmm  truly  cals  her,  callklam  et 
calidam  Solis  filiam,  that  is»  the  crafty  and  hot  daughter  of  the 
Sunqe.     Moreouer  1  will  tell  thee  this  newes  which  b  most  trae^ 
that  if  thou  shouldest  wantonly  conuerse  with  her»  and  not  giue  her 
that  solarium  iniquitaiis,  which  thou  hast  promised  her,  but  perhapt 
cunningly  escape  from  her  company,  shee  will  either  cause  thy 
throate  to  be  cut  by  her  Rufibino  i^  he  can  after  catch  thee  in  the 
City,  or  procure  thee  to  be  arrested  (if  thott  art  to  be  found)  and 
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clapped  vp  in  the  prison,  wli^yje.thau  sbalt  remaine  till  thoabast  paid 
her  all  thou  didst  promise  her.  Therefore  for  auoidiug  of  these 
incoDueniences,  I  will  give  tliee  the  same  counsel!  that  Lipaim  did 
to  a  friend  of  Jbis  that  was  to  traoell  into  Italy,  euen  to  furnish  thy- 
selfe  with  a  double  armour,  the  one  for  thine  eyes,  and  the  other  for 
thine  eares.*' 

The  passage  in  which  he  compares  the  poverty  of  the 
Venetian  theatres  with  "  the  stately  play-houses  in  England" 
has  been  quoted  by  Stevens  in  his  notes  to  Shakespeare.  At 
Bergamo  be  could  procure  no  lodging,  and  was  obliged  to 
sleep  in  a  stable  between  horses ;  for  which  he  was  re- 
peatedly jeered  on  his  return  to  his  native  country.  After 
leaving  Italy  he  enters  Rhetia,  and  inserts  in  his  book  a 
Jlon^  oration  in  praise  of  travel  in  Germany,  and  several 
Latm  letters  which  pa38ed  between  him  and  some  of  the 
learned  reformed  clergy  of.  Switaserland.  After  he  leaves 
Italy  the  work  certainly  becomes  less  amusing.  Quitting 
Basle  he  vistits  Strashargh,  in  high  Germany,  and  very  mi* 
AUtely  describes  the  celebrated  clock  there.  At  Heidelburg 
he  saw  the  great  tun,  upon  the  top  of  which  he  sat  and 
drank  a  cup  of  Rhenish ;  he  speaks  much  in  detail  of  it,  as 
'^  the  strangest  spectacle  that  he  saw  in  his  travels."  Near 
Frankendahl  he  was  in.  great  danger  of  suffering  severely 
from  the  hands  of  a  German  Boor,  who  seized  his  hat,  and 
threatened  to  beat  him  for  taking  a  few  grapes  out  of  a 
vineyard;  At  Mentz  he  dilates  upon  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing by  Guttenburg,  and  passes  by  water  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  is  present  at  the  Autumn  Pair,  and  is  much  de- 
lighted with  the  wealth  displayed  there.  Colen  and  Nimi- 
gaen  next  occupy  his  attention ;  and  he  bestows  great 
praise  upon  Gorcum,  on  the  Wael,  which  is  cer1;ain]y  not 
very  well  merited.  Dortrecht,  Middleburg,  and  Flushing 
are  the  last  places  he  mentions ;  from  whence  he  sails  for 
England ;  where  he  arrives  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1608 ; 
having  started  on  the  ]4th  of  May.  The  last  two  pages  are 
filled  by  an  enumeration  of  the  distances  br.tween  the  diffe- 
rent cities  he  had  passed  through. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  Coryates's  Crudities ;  in  which, 
as  our  readers  will  perceive,  is  a  vast  collection  of  desultory 
information^  collected  without  judgment,  and  inserted  with- 
out order.  The  criticism  of  George  Wither  upon  this  au- 
Aor,  in  his  ^^  Abuses  stript  and  whipt/'  is  severe,  but  on  the 
whole  just. 
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-Th'  otber  who  ire  Imowae 


To  have  no  gifts  of  rnture  of  their  owne. 

For  all  their  knowledge  gotten  in  the  «dbo{^ 

An  worse,  by  much  ods.  then  unkanudfoolm. 

Now  thon  diat  wouldst  know  rightly  these  men's  state, 

Goe  but  a  while,  and  talke  with  CmymUt 

And  thou  wilt  soon  be  able  to  maintame. 

And  say  with  me  that&ffnitiig**«  mmuwhire  tame. 

Lib.  u.  Sai.  1,  1613. 

The  laborious  and  learned  Heame,  in  a  letter  recently 
printed  in  Sir  £.  Bnrdges'  RestUtdOj  dated  Sep.  9,  172^ 
speaks  of  it  thus :  ^  1  Iwve  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Lang  to  tiuwfc 
kim  for  his  very  kind  present  of  Coryates  Crudites,  wbich 
18  a  most  rare  l>ook,  ftc.  As  there  are  abundance  of  Tery 
weak  idle  tbinpps  in  that  book,  ao  there  are  withal  Teiy 
away  observations  that  are  Teiy  good  and  useful^  as  was 
kmff  sinee  nptioed  by  Purohas  and  soase  others.*^ 

This  work  which  uaoally  sells  at  froai  eight  to  twelve 
^niaeaa,  has  an  en^ved  title  and  several  plates  represant^ 
ing  the  Tan  at  Heidelborg,  the  Venetian  Coarteaao,  ftc 

C.  P-  J. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Aet*  XI.-— J[  new  and  complete  Moiier  Key  to  FramsU 
WMdnfMonet  TtOor's  A$ti$Umt^  in  which  eoety  Ratkj 
Caset  Tabic f  and  QueHion  is  inseried  ai  lengthy  omf  mch 
sum  properijf  stated  and  worked  in  fuU^  so  thai  all  the 
,Agmre$  mojt  he  seen  at  first  view.  By  C.  Pbabsov* 
London,    h.  Nichols,  8ve.  181&    Pp;  £14. 

Bt  inserting  all  the  rules  and  questions  with  the  sumSy 
this  book  answers  the  puipose  of  a  tutor  as  well  as  a  key, 
and  is,  we  believe,  the  first  of  the  kind,  uniting  on  so 
comprehensive  a  scale  these  advantages.  The  present 
volume  extends  to  compound  interest,  commencing  with 
the  elementary  rules :  it  is  the  intention  to  publish  a  second, 
comprehending  the  whole.  We  highly^  approve  of  the  plao^ 
and  wbh  the  Author  the  success  it  merits. 
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AmT.  XIL— itf  Tmdi$e  an  ProJUs,  DUeounh,  md  Inicresii 
explaining  how  to  compute  the  gross  Amount  of  any  net 
Sttntj  andio  secure  a  certain  net  Profit.  By  John  Lowe. 
Birmingham,  printed  for  the  author.  London,  W.  Wal- 
ker»  8vo.  1816.    Pp.  Id9. 

The  rules  laid  down  in  this  Treatise  are  sufficiently  ex« 
plidt,  and  the  tables  are  arranged  in  a  manner  to  facilitate 
dbpatch,  so  that  we  think  it  a  useful  auxiliary  to  traders 
in  their  calculations.  Tables  for  interest  and  for  dealers  by 
retail  are  added,  to  render  the  work  more  complete. 


Abt.  KUL—An  Investigation  of  the  Errors  of  all  Writers 

.  oil  AmmitieSf  in  their  vSuation  of  Naif  Yearly  and  Quar^ 

terly  Payments ;  including  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton^ 

Demoivrcj  Dr.  Priccj  Mr,  Morgan^  Mr,  Hutton,  Sfc.  Sfc. 

.  zoith  Tables.    By  Wu.  Rousb.    London,  Lackington 

and  Co.  8vo.  '1816.    Pp.  40. 

The  Author  endeavours  to  shew  that  by  the  theorems 
and  tables  now  in  use,'  we  are  taught,  that  although  there 
is  a  difierence  between  the  values  of  two  Aiinuities,  where 
one  is  paid  yearly  and  the  other  quarterly,  if  they  are  to 
continue  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  yet  if  the  same  Annuities 
are  for  one  hundred  years,  or  for  ever,  there  is  no  diffe* 
rence  at  all.  He  introduces  four  cases  illustrative  of  his 
theory ;  and  at  the  conclusion,  gives  a  specimen  of  a  set  of 
Pocket  Tables,  shewing  the  Interest  acquired  in  buying 
Leases,  Annuities,  or  any  net  yearly  income  whatever. 
These  Tables  are  now  in  the  Press. 


Abt.  XIY. — A  Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere  and  the  source 
of  Solar  He^.    By  an  Oxonian.    London,  Blacklock, 
•    Kmo.  1816.    Pp.64, 

The  writer  of  this  little  work  appears  to  be  a  young 
enthusiast,  applying  his  contemplations  to  very  loftj^  suIh 
jects ;  and  his  avowed  purpose  is  to  Drove,  in  opposition  to 
^e  principles  and  speculations  of  tuf  Newtonian  system* 
vnconfiroied  by  lEacts,  the  non-existence  of  a  vacuum,  and 
that  the  Sun  receives  (rom  the  Planets  the  materials  of 
combustion.  Plaudite !  , 
.    Crit.  Rev.  you  IV.  Jii/j^,  1816.  N 
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'  Circumferences^  Areas  9f^pyoi  CirehtSj  SuperfieieM  and 
Solid  eonienis  of  Nine  ana  Thiriv  sekct  QeneratineSpheres, 
which  (per  Sunedoche)  will  m  fir  sB  others;  wsih  the 
proportions  they  bear  to  similar  Cubes.  By  J.Svabt. 
Southwark,  J.  Robins  and  Sons.    A  chart.     1816. 

.  This  Table  shews  wherein  th^  Peripheries,  Siypierfices, 
and  Solids  approximate  to,  agree  with,,  or  recede  from  each 
other,  and  now  much ;  also,  how  many  times  one  is  in- 
volved in  the  other,  both  under  and  over  <tke  concurring 
number)  six;  with  similar  co*incidents  respecting  Circum- 
ferences and  Superficies ;  and  contains  some  rules  for  disco- 
vering this  essential  datum  never  before  supplied. 


education- 
Art.  XVI. — Scient^  Swimmings  being  a  Series  of  Prac- 
tical Instructions  on  an  originM  and  progressive  Plany  by 
which  the  Art  of  Swimming  may  be  rewfly  attained^  mith 
every  advantage  of  power  mthe  waier;  accompanied  with 
twelve  copper jplate  engravings.  By  J«  Fbost.  London, 
Darton  and  Cfo.  8vo.  1816.    Pp.  49. 

It  was  the  instruction  of  Milton,  who  wa^  perhaps  the  best 
Writer  of  any  ace  or  country  on  the  subject  of  education, 
that  youth  should  be  prepared  to  fill  every  situation  both  of 
peace  and  war.  In  a  scheme  so  comnrehensive.  titie  art  of 
swimming  would  be  necessarilj  included,  ana  the  work 
before  us  is  ofli^ed  to  the  public,  not  as  a  specuhrtive 
theory,  but  as  the  result  of  long  and  sucoessftil  practice. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  parents  and  guardians, 
to  whom  it  is  particularly  addressed. 


Art.  XVII.— ^  Letter  of  Advice  to  Ajf  Grand-Qiildren^ 
MaitheWj  Gabriel^  Anne^  and  Frances  Ilaley  by  Sir  SIat- 
ViUBw  VLAh%yLtnrd  Chi^  Justice^  in  the  reign  4^  Charles 
U.  /  nom,  firstpubUshed.  London,  Taylor  and  Heasey* 
iSnp.  1816^.   Pp.  182. 

This  little  work  is  peculiarly  interesting  on  aceoont  dt 
the  venerable  character  of  the  writer ;  who  having  filled 
the  his;he8t  judicial  situation  in  this  country,  devoted  the 
short  intervals  of  his  leisure  tp  the  domestic  afleetions  and 
duties.    It  is  well  known  tiiat  this  learned  judge  waa  one  of 
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tkm  flictBt  dttfingnisbcd  ornaneiits  of  his  professioii ;  bul  tMe 

Cblie  me  not  ao  j^erally  iii£ariHed  that  bis  grand*children 
ving  lost  their  lannediate  parents,  were  pbced  under  his 
protecdoD ;  and  his  relative  functions  in  such  circumstances 
oceaeioned  the  present  letter.  His  piety  and  moral  excel- 
lenea  were  rendered  more  conspicuous,  by  the  profligacy  of 
the  court  in  which  he  lived* 


Art.  XVIIL— ^  Practical  Treatise  on  Day-Schools^  exhi-^ 
biting  their  defects^  and  su^gestin^  hints  for  their  improve- 
ment, vDith  simple  and  ratiimal  PpMS  of  teaching  the  usual 
branches  of  Education;  and  a  Table  for  the  arrangement 
of  Businessy  Sfc.  By  a  School-Mastkh.  London, 
Darton  and  Co.  18mo.  1816.    Pp.  134. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman,  who  has  ail  esta- 
blkhment  for  education,  and  the  plan  he  has  himself  pursued 
in  the  conduct  of  it,  is  laid  down  in  this  little  work.  In 
the  course  of  it,  he  points  out  the  studies  proper  for  the  ge- 
nerality of  youUi,  the  time  required  to  complete  them,  and 
the  principles  on  which  teaching  should  be  conducted. 


NOVELS. 

AftT.XiX. — She  vDoufdbea  Heroine.  jBtf  Sophia  GniF- 
FiTHs.  Three  vols.  Svo.  London,  Baldwin  and  Co. 
1816.    Pp.  233,  266,  269. 

Onb  of  the  fugitive  prodnctions  of  the  day,  and  we  care 
aM>t  how  rapid  die  fliffbt.  The  story  is  founded  on  an  inac- 
curate view  of  the  female  character,  which  is  exposed  to 
little  danger  of  lallinff  into  those  masculine  absurdities  here 
described.  We  would  recommend  to  the  &ir  authoress  to 
he  satisfied  i^ith  the  management  of  the  distaff,  and  resign 
the  pen  to  other  hands.  « 

Aht.  XX.— OfPffi  Castle^  or  Which  is  the  Heroine  f  By 
Mabt  Ank  Sullivak.  Three  vols.  8vo.  London^ 
Simpkin  and  Marshull,  1816.    Pp.  292,  264,  244. 

Tttls  work  has  neither  genius  or  taste  to  recommend  it, 
and  if  the  audioress  possess  rither,  she  has  accommodated 
herself  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  both. 
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Art.  XXL— Edgar;  a  National  Taie.    By  Mhs  Jlttmai^ 

TON,  author  ofr^rvoate  Educaiion^  Sfc,    Three  vids.  8to. 
London,  Colburn,  1816.    Pp.  S75,  S74,  876. 

This  ladj,  disgusted  with  the  term  novel,  determined  to 
call  her  work  a  National  Tale,  after  some  speculations  on  tlie 
title  Epicast,  which  she,  on  the  better  advice  of  her  friends, 
reluctantly  declined  to  give  it.  She  now  refers  it  to  the  public 
to  decide  whether  her  work  may  be  considered  of  a  higher 
rank  than  that  of  a  novel.  Miss  Edfworth's  publications 
are  sufficient  to  secure  the  term  Novel  from  contempt ;  and 
had  Miss  Appleton  studied  the  productions  of  that  accom- 
plished mistress  of  the  art,  we  should  not  have  had  these 
three  volumes,  which  she  is  disposed,  to  place,  as  she  ex- 
presses herself,  between  poetry  and  prose.  The  lad^ 
ought  to  be  apprized. that  poetry  and  prose  have  their 
distinct  beauties  and  stations,  and  that  they  never  appear  to 
so  much  disadvantage  as  when  an  unnatural  and  compul- 
sory union  is  attempted  between  them,  as  in  the  present 
work. 


POETRY. 

Aet.  XXVI.— Lines  on  the  Departure  of  a  greai  Poet  from 
this  country.    London,  J.  Booth^  8vo.    lb  16.     Pp.  14. 

An  abusive  effusion  on  the  emigration  of  Lord  Byron, 

{mblished  on  an  occasion  when  a  generous  mind  would 
east  of  all  have  been  disposed  to  be  prodigal  of  censure. 
The  poetry  has  no  merit  to  compensate  for  our  disgust  at 
the  purpose  of  the  writer. 


Art.  XXlll.— The  Battle  of  Waterloo;  a  Poem  in  Tm 
Cantos  By  John  Haskins.  London,  Black  and  Soo, 
8vo.  1816.    Pp.  63. 

One  among  the  many  sent  into  the  world  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  this  gallant  victory.  The  incidents  are  acknow« 
ledged  to  be  principally  aerived  from  "  Paul's  Letters  to 
his  KinsMk.*'  It  is  a  first  attempt,  and  we  see  no  ground 
to  discourage  the  author  in  making  a  second;  but  were* 
commend  to  him  not  to  adventure  lustily. 
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A&T.  USAY.— Buonaparte;  a  Poem.    Cork;  OdeU  «|id 
Laurent    Londoo-,  J.  Hunter,  bvo.  1816.    Pp.6SL. 

A  sufficient  view  of  the  poem  and  its  merits  may  be  a& 
forded  by  the  citation  of  four  lines, 

*'  Hear  you  that  shout,  foriomD'Artois! 
How  from  the  heart  it  seems  to  burst  1 
So  different  from  those  Vives  le  Roi* 
Your  former  idle  hopes  that  nursed/' 


Art.  XXV. — Freedom^  mth  other  Poems.    By  Geo&gb 
Thomas.    London,  Ruffy  and  £yans,  8vo.    Pp.  116.  ' 

Besides  the  principal  Poem  devoted  to  Freedom,  there 
are  others  intituled,  the  Sailor,  the  Ramble,  Friendshii),  the 
Winter's  Night,  the  Reflection,  Mariana,  and  the  Unfor- 
tunate's Tomb. 

In  these  Poems  there  is  more  attempt  at  harmony  than 
meaning ;  but  the  author  is  seldom  successful  in  either. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Art.  XXVL — An  Important  Examination  of  the  Insolvent 
Debtor'' s  Billj  with  suggestions  for  its  substantial  improve* 
menty  and  for  the  removal  of  gross  frauds  and  abuses  prac< 
Used  under  the  existing  law.  By  A.  R.  Warr  and.  Sher« 
wood  and  Co    London,  1816.     Pp.50. 

So  manv  petitions  have  been  cronded  on  the  table  of  the 
House  or  Commons,  connected  with  the  Bill  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  publication,  that  the  matter  deserves,  both 
absolutely  and  relatively,  much  serious  consideration.  Not* 
withstanding  the  boasted  humanity  of  the  laws  of  England, 
until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  Parliament  has 
rarely  interposed  for  the  relief  of  the  Debtor ;  and  with 
tome  indecency  and  pernicious  consequence,  the  period  of 
the  King's  life  was  hopefully  looked  forward  to,  as  the  ter- 
mination of  his  confinement. 

Almost  every  expedient  pf  human  wisdom  is  a  balance  of 
*good  and  evil ;  and  in  this  case,  while  we  are  solicitous 
uiat  the  honest  creditor  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  jnst 
reward  of  his  industry,  we  are  anxious  that  a  few  irritated 
tradesmen  should  not  mischievously  contravene  the  delibe« 
rate  act  of  a  British  Legislature. 

A  principal  part  of  this  pamphlet  is  applied  to  a  com* 
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Mriflim  betireeii  the  Insolvent  Act  and  tlie  Banknipt 
Iaini,  in  whufli  the  author  endeatDurs  to  shew,  in  many 
respects,  the  superior  benefits  of  the  former.  As .  the 
latter  are  likely  to  undergo  an  early  revision  under  the 
auspices  of  a  distinguished  professor,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
follow  Mr.  Warrand  into  this  division  of  his  subject.  The 
remarks  on  the  Bill,  from  page  19  to  SJ^  deserve  the  espe« 
eial  attention  of  th^se  by  whom  its  fate  is  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Two  or  three  alterations  are  recommended  in  the  present 
measure,  so  that  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Warrand  is  not  un- 

Sualified  and  indiscriminate.  The  Bill  is  admitted  to  have 
eterred  the  trader  from  resorting  to  his 'former  remedy  of 
ttr#e6t)  under  the  apprehension  that,  by  so  doing,  he  should 
.  lo6e  both  his  debt  and  costs.  The  law  thus  disarms  the  cre- 
ditor of  his  power  to  threaten  the  debtor  with  its  iury,  and 
enables  the  debtor  to  threaten,  in  his  turn,  with  ruinooe  ex- 
penses who  majr  have  a  just  daim  upon  him.  To  remedy 
this  abuse,  it  is  proposed  that  any  defendant  who  shan^ 
either  before  or  after  nis  surrender,  file  what  is  termed  a 
sham  plea,  bring  a  writ  of  error  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  or 

Elead  the  general  issue,  without  being  aUe  to  shew  that  he 
^  ad  a  defrace  to  the  action,  shall  not  be  discharged  as  to 
such  demand,  until  he  shall  have  suffered  an  imprisonment 
of  two  years. 

The  Bill  imposes  imprisonment  for  three  months,  in 
Order  that  the  debtor  may  undergo  some  punishment  for 
not  discharging  his  engagements.  Mr.  Warrand  justly  ob- 
serves, that  the  veiy  i&a  of  confinement  is  rendered  ndicu- 
lous^  by  allowing  the  prisoner  the  liberty  of  the  rules,  when 
be  inay  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  his  creditor's  property  in 
hand  to  enable  him  to  purchase  this  indulffence.  in  that 
tituation  he  oontinues  still  lavishly  tosonander  the  remain- 
ing property  ia  his  possession,  and  he  has  neither  the  ap- 
pearance nor  the  feelings  of  a  prisoner;  and  it  is  dierefiMe 
suggested,  that  the  man  who  surrenders  his  person  to  obtna 
the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  should  have  locks  to  secute 
him,  and  walls  to  inclose  him  durinc  a  three  months  impri- 
aonmenty  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  ^  the  comfort 
and  sensations  of  a  countnr  lodi^nr  ait  a  great  ezpente,  to 
be  defrayed)  not  by  himselij^  but  liy  his  creditors." 
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Am.  XXVn.-^^  Kr$t  and  Si^cond  Letter  U  AeRigkt 
Hem.  the  Earl  of  Lherpool  on  the  proposed  New  Coinage* 
By  TnoB.  Suirm.  JLondoa,  Richardson,  8vo*  1816. 
Pp.  41— S6. 

The  writer  of  these  letters  is  likewise  the  author  of  an 
£s8aj  on  the  Theory  of  Money,  and  several  other  publica- 
tions connected  with  political  econooiy.  The  first  of  the 
letters,  as  far  as  the  practical  observations  extend,  is  con- 
fined to  the  silver  coinage ;  the  next  includes  the  gold  coin- 
age, Mr.  Smith  having  subsequently  found  that  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  was  included  in  the  bill  before 
Parliament.  He  ^ys,.that  if  <<  Ministers  mean  to  do  the 
conntfy  a  real  service,  they  should  take  this  opportunity 
of  altering  the  Mhjt'^rates  of  gold,  and  thereby  put  the 
country  on  an  equal  footing  with  its  neighbours  in  regard  to 
ffold  coins.  Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  thev  have  oome 
BDrward  and  dedavod)  not  only  that  the  rate  of  goM  is  not 
to  be  akered,  but  that  it  ouglU  not  to  heoHeredy  as  gold  ia 
the  standard  of  'Valoe';  and  as  one  of  their  authorities,  they 
quoie  Mr.  Locke,  althoiiffh  he  expressly  dttclaires^  tk»t 
^  gold  is  not  the  standard  of'edue^  $wr\fit  to  be  soJ^ 

Abt.  XXV III.*^Af^ro/oe'y,  or  an  Exposition  of  fVd^hte 
and  Measures^  chiefly  those  of  Great  Britain  and  France^ 
comprising  Tables^  o^c.    By  P.  Kellt,  L.L.  D.    London. 
LadLittgton  and  Co.    Svo.  )816.    Pp.  116; 
This  is  a  more  learned  work  than  has  usually  been  pub- 
lished on  such  a  subject,  ahd  it  is  particuWly  useful  at  the 
neacnt  moment,  when  a  bill  is  under  theioaoiBideratioh  of 
rarliament,the  object  of  which  is  tofprdduce  an  important 
obMige  in  tbesystem  of  British  weijghtsi  and  aneasureq*    Wa 
baYe-bcre  a  synopsis  of  law»relatiqg*totiie  subject  from  the 
mar  1015  to. 1816,  and  the  weights  and  measiiff«8  pf  Scot^ 
iandaiid  Ireland  are  ooinprehended.   iThe  Ajppeadix  aapt 
plies  the  Report  of  tfaf  Select  Committto  of  the  House  of 
Ck>mnions  in  1B14,  and  tfae:outlineaof  thd  Mw  bill. 

Am.  XXIK.-^jLdtfm  w  ti^Comt^rdde^eonkShibg  Omh 

'    denUiona .  on  the\  Combimiiot»  \af  jFhiwAsrt^  and  the  Mono* 

pofy.tfCom^imitkiliamag^dmlhe  Trade^  ^.    %  Jo- 

snpH  Storm.    Fry,  ^Lolldo||*.  J>.  Wid  A.  AnAu  ,8vo. 

1816*    Pp.as* 

Five  letters  are  the  materials  of  this  pamphlet^  thi^e  of 
9iliidi  appaaivd,  i^  .th&PttUic  Ledger  aft  tbe/«lpaa  rof  fhe 
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year  1814,  alid  refer  to  the  distinct  trades  of  a  fiirmer  and  a 
corn*dealer.  The  fourth  considers  the  corn  business  in  a 
national  point  of  view ;  and  the  fifth  discusses  the  position, 
if  maintenance  be  onl^  another  term  for  the  wages  of  the 
labourer.  An  Appendix  enters  into  some  explanation  of 
the  laws  enacted  at  various  times.to  regulate  the  corn  tradei 
from  1266  to  1389.  The  principal  purpose  assigned  for  ex* 
trading  these  legislative  regulations,  is  to  shew  the  state  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  at  the  respective  times  the  acts 
were  passed  ;  or  rather  the  ignorance  of  our  early  states* 
men  such  matters  of  political  economy. 

Art.  XXX.— Third  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  the 
Improvement  and  Encouragement  of  Female  Servants  by 
annual  and  other  Rewards,  London,  Hatchard,  8vo.  1816« 
Pp.  32. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  Society  was  formed  to  improve 
the  general  character  of  a  dass  of  our  fellow*GreatureS| 
whose  assistance  is  abundantly  useful,  and  to  encourage 
fidelity  by  the  hope  of  public  appn^tion  and  reward. 
This  short  pamphlet  gives  a  historv  of  the  proceeding  of 
the  Committee,  and  the  beneficial  effect  or  its  exertions, 
and  it  concludes  with  detailing  the  rules  of  the  society  as 
revised  and  confirmed. 


Art.  XXXI. -^Thoughts  on  the  Poor  Laws^  and  on  the  Im- 
provemaU,  of  the  Condition  and  Morals  of  the  Poor.  Lon- 
don, Hatchard,  8vo.  1816.    Pp.23. 

The  intention  of  the  writer  is  to  suggest  the  means  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  for  pro* 
noting  their  frugality  and  industry.  The  author  would 
continue  parochid  relief,  with  some  extensive  modifications 
of  die  present  plan,  in  order  that  it  may  still  be  the  inte- 
rest of  the  former  and  the  land*  holder  to  repress  idleness 
and  profligacy,  and  he  suggests  two  projects  for  public  con- 
deration,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  work* 

Art.  XXXII. — Uie  Necessity  of  abolishing  the  System  of 
Tithing  in  England,  and  substituting  an  equitabk  Provt' 
sionf'r  the  Clergy  in  lieu  thereof.    Interspersed  with  Ob- 

'    servaiions  on  the  alarming  Increase  fkf  Sectaries.    By  Air 
Impartial  Observer.   London,  6lackl6cfc)  8vo.  1816, 
Pp.42. 
Tithes,  says  this  author,  were  originally  intended  for  the 

sastenance  of  the  poor^  as  well  as  the  clergy^  but  the  latter 
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very  eonscietitiously  and  cfaristianlj  convert(*d  the  \yhole  of 
the  tithes  to  themselves.  He  recommends  an  act  to 
render  null  and  void  all  claims  for  tithes  above  lOs. 
per  acre  for  anj  land  whatever,  and  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  present  livings,  that  where  they  are  needlessly  en- 
larffed,  they  may  be  reduced  to  what  he  calls  a  reasonable 
scale.  He  would  abolish  all  tithes  in  hind  every  where, 
and  fix  a  modus  ip  lieu  of  them.  On  the  subject  of  the  in- 
crease of  sectaries,  we  find  it  to  be  extremely  difficult  to 
compress,  in  any  form  suited  to  the  space  we  can  devote  to 
him,  the  sentiments  of  the  writer,  from  the  desultory  man- 
ner in  which  thfy  are  stated,  and  we  do  not  think  the  tead^r 
wilt  have  any  reason  to  regret  the  omission. 

THEOLOGY. 
Art.  XXXIII. — The  Christianas  Manual,  compiled  from  ike 
Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani  of  Erasmus,  with  copious 
Scripture  Notes  and  Comments.  By  Philif  Wyatt 
CaowTHBa,  Esq.  London^  Rivingtons,  1816,  8vo. 
Pp.  226. 

SoMB  account  of  Erasmus,  the  authof  of  the  Etichifidion, 
is  given  in  the  introductory  pages  of  (his  Work.  Jortiil,  ad- 
verting to  the  opiaioB  of  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
said  his  devotion  waa  cooled  when  he  refid  this  book,  ob- 
serves,  ^^  the  judgmeat  of  Ignatius  is  altogether  worthy  of  • 
kioi,  and  ey%fy  fanatic  in  the  world,  if  he  were  to  peruse  this 
treatise  of  JB^mus^  would  be  of  the  very  same  opinion ; 
aiid  would  want  sonelhilig  mOre  pathetic  aad  savouiy, 
.  sonicAhing  with  inore  unction^  and  less  morality  and  opmrnoa 
S0Dae.'' 


Aat,  HUXVf  .---Fatts  and  Evidences  on  the  Subject  6f 
Bifiism,  in  three  Letters  to  a  Deacon  ofa  Baptist  Churen, 
with  an  Introduction,  Sfc.  By  the  E<Rtor  of  Calmefs 
Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bibk%  London,  Taylor,  8vo. 
1815.     Pp.o2. 

UnjisIiB  himself  to  answef  tto  ai^trments  brought  for- 
ward in  the  annexed  tracts  the  Deacon  has  caused  tbem  to 
be  yubliabed,  by  way  of  appeal  to  the  body  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  at  large.  He  hasy  as  stated  in  the  tntroduc- 
tory  observations,  repeatedly  consulted  his  friends  in  pri- 
vate,  without  receiving,  satisfaotion ;  and  he  earnestly  wishes 
to  see  that  practice  vindicated,  which  he  has  been  in  the 

Cbit.  Rav.  Vol.  IV.  July,  1816.  O 
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babit  of  promoting,  and  for  which  he  has  been  a  ^^  staimcb" 
advocate  during  many  years. 


Art.  XXXV.— Dr.  Mantes  Sermon  on  Megeneraiion  vin^ 

dicaiedfrom  the  Remarks  of  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Bidduhh,  by 

a  Member  of  the  Salop  District  Committee  of  the  Society 

for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.   Shrewsbury  printed. 

London,  Rivingtons,  12mo.  1816.    Pp.  66. 

The  author  has  not  attempted  any  formal  illustratioD  of 
the  doctrine  of  Regeneration.  That  has  already,  in  his  opi- 
nion, been  sufficiently  done  by  Dr.  Mant.  His  object  has 
merely  been  to  shew,  that  for  any  thing  Mr.  Biddulph  has 
yet  written,  Dr.  Mantes  Sermons  stand  unimpeached; 
and  that  the  District  Committee^  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, was  fully  justified  in  its  desire  to  promote  their  circa- 
lation. 


Art.  XXXVI. — Twenty-one  short  Forms  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers^  for  the  Use  of  Families.  By  a  Menu 
ber  of  the  British  and  Foreipt  Bible  Society ,  and  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Loqdon, 
R.  Hunter,    8vo.  1816.    Pp.143. 

A  KIND  of  Sermon  is  prefixed  to  this  work  on  the  duty  of 
prayer.  Every  address  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  conduded 
with  the  Lord  s  Prayer.  The  style  of  composition  is  un- 
equal, and  is  most  excellent  where  it  is  copied  verbatim  from 
those  admirable  forms  adopted  in  the  established  churcb« 
We  cannot  too  much  condemn  the  emplcnrment  of  expletives 
in  prayer,  which  should  be  in  the  simplest  shape,  without 
argument  or  circuity.  The  following,  occurring  page  5§^ 
is  in  this  view  exceptionable  :  ^  May  we  learn  to  worship 
thee  in  spirit  and  truth ;"  that  is,  <^  with  the  sincere  oflec- 
ing  of  a  thankful  and  obedient  heart."  The  prayers  are 
adapted  to  the  Unitarian  form  of  worship. 


Art.  XXXVII. — A  Review  of^  American  Unitarianismy 
or  a  brief  History  of  the  Progress  and  present  State  of  the 
Unitarian  Churches  in  America.  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Bei«- 
BHAMj  of  London.  London,  Witliams  and  Son.  Third 
Edition,  Svo.    1815.    Pp.45. 

The  pamphlet  intituled   American    Unitarianism    was 
printed  at  Boston,  audit  is  stated  that  Mr.  Belsham's  name 
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was  affixed  to  it,  because  the  whole  was  taken  from  his  Me« 
moirs  of  the  Rev.  Theo.  Lindsey.  Considerable  extracts 
fbom  the  letters  of  President  Jefferson  and  Dr.  Priestley,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Review^  are  subjoined  in  an  Appendix,  with 
references  to  the  x>riginal  work  of  Mr.  Bekham. 


Art.  XXXVIII — A  Sermon  delivered  ai  the  Vaitarian 
Chapel^  Chichester^  April  21, 1816,  <m  Occoiion  of  the 
Death  of  Thomas  P.  Powell,  M.  D.  By  W.  J.  Fox. 
London,  R.  Hunter,  4to.  1816.     Pp.  16. 

Dr.  Powell  was  a  person  of  great  worth.  His  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  his  family  impelled  him  to  exertions  be- 
yond his  strength.  His  benevolence  was  conspicuous  in  the 
£rofessional  attendance  he  bestowed  on  the  poor,  and  he 
ad  the  highest  ideas  of  what  is  due  to  integrity  and  honour, 
and  what  is  much  more  important,  his  whole  conduct  was 
governed  by  them. 


Art.  XXXIX. — Three  Discourses  on  the  Ease  of  the  Ani- 
mal  Creation,  and  the  Duties  of  Man  to  them.  By  the 
Jtev.  James  Plumptre,  B.  D.  London,  Darton  and  Cq» 
limo.   1816.    Pp.78, 

These  Discourses  comprehend  the  substance  of  a  sermon 
on  ^^  The  Duties  of  Man  to  the  Brute  Creation,"  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  Sunday,  May  8, 
1796.  It  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  visits 
of  the  present  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  It  is 
justly  observed,  that  humanity  to  the  inferior  animals,  since 
the  period  mentioned,  has  been  recommended  from  high  au- 
thority ;  it  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Parliament ; 
annual  sermons  at  Bath  and  at  Southampton  have  been  de- 
voted to  it,  and  a  society  has  been  established  at  Liverpool 
for  the  protection  of  these  helpless  creatures.  Several  va- 
luable works  have  also  been  published  in  their  defence, 
and  among  these  are  Mr.  Young^s  Essay  on  Humanity  to 
Animals,  and  Mr.  Pratt's  poem  of  the  Lower  World. 
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Art.  HU-r^E^suys  to  4o  Good,  addressed  to  aU  ChrifUmsa^ 
wh€ther  in  private  or  public  Capacities^  by  the  Igte  Cotton 
Mather,  J).  D.  f,  JL  S.  A  new  and  imnrov^  EdUioth 
hy  Gi^oRGE  ftuEDBR.  IfOfidon,  WUliamq  and  Sod. 
8vo.  1816.     Pp.  172. 

At  Boston  in  New  England  these  Essays  were  first  published, 
and  as  early  as  the  year  1710.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  the  author  was 
b«ni  in  that  town  iii  1698  :  the  intention  of  the  work  is  to  recoa* 
raeod  MpoD  every  occasion  of  life,  even  the  most  trifling,  that  there 
8h9^}4  be  a  oonstant  endeavour  to  do  good. 


WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 


$oiHt  Aoeottnt  of  Ahautah 
a^d  F9UtyQ»  aad  the  renuiiiiing 
Countries  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa;  containing  Notices  of 
their  Soil,  Clin^ate,  and  Produc- 
tions ;  and  of  the  Persons,  Man- 
ners, Customs,  Religion,  Institu- 
tions, Arts,  Trade,  and  Comua- 
rafrve  eivilization  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants, including  Narratives  of  their 
more  Recent  Wars,  and  Hints  fpr 
tba  development  of  their  Ancient 
HiBtory,  aqd  the  History  of  the 
AAican  Slaic  Trade ;  and  for  an 
Inquiry  into  the  original  Country 
of  the  Negro  Raos. 

A  Hi^ry  of  Niasal,  a  King- 
don^  in  th^  North  of  India; 
d^scribin^  its  Origiu,  Sitoatioi^ 
Surface,  Climate^  and  Inhabitants^ 
its  Relations  Political  and  Com- 
mercial, with  the  British  Domi- 
nions io  Asia,  Tibet,  Tartary,  and 
the  Chinese  ^mph-e,  and  the 
.  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  present 
War. 

The  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
drawn  from  original  Documents ; 
illustrated  by  his  own  Corres- 
pondence and  that  of  his  Friends, 
with  the  History  of  hb  Family, 


will  appear  Hi  the  eouvse  of  Ube 
present  Month,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Watkin^. 

We  understand  that  Miss  Por- 
ter will  shortly  publish  a  new 
Novel,  intituled  The  Pastfir's  Fire- 
side, in  two  volumes^ 

Dr.  Ryland's  Memoirs  of  the 
late  Andrew  Fuller,  iq  1  vol.  8vo. 
with   a   highly  finished  portrait. 

Report  of  Observations  made 
in  the  British  Military  Hospitals  . 
in  Belgium  after  the  Battle  e# 
Waterloo,  with  some  RanMirIca 
upon  Amputation,  by  John  ThooH 
son,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  £.  Professev 
of  Suffgery  to  the  Royal  Colh^ja 
of  Surgeona»  Professor  of  Miii* 
tary  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Surgeon  tg  the 
Forces. 

Report  of  the  House  of  Cent* 
mons  on  the  Police  of  the  Metros 
polls ;  with  a  Preface  and  Notes* 

51  a  Magistrate  of  the  County  cf 
iddlesex. 

Shaw's  Mason's  Statistical  Sur- 
vey of  Ireland,  drawn  up   from 
the  Communications  of  the  Clergy. 
Volume  the  Second. 
A  Genealogical  Mythology,  and 
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Classical  Tables  of  the  Roman 
Emperors;  compiled  from  the 
best  Authors  upon  Fabulous  and 
Ancient  History-  By  W.  Berry, 
late  of  the  College  of  Arms,  Lon- 
don, and  Author  of  the  History 
of  the  Island  of  Ciuemsey. 

The  select  and  highly  valuable 
Libraiy  i>f  William  Roscoe,  Elsq. 
collected  by  him  during  a  period 
of  more  than  thirty  years :  com- 
prising many  of  the  rarest  works 
m  the  infancy  of  Printing ;  first 
Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Classics;  the  choicest  produc- 
tions of  Italian,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish Literature;  an  extensive 
collection  of  Works  on  Natural. 
History,  the  Arts,  Typography, 
Bibliography,  Sic.  Will  be  sold 
by  Auction,  by  Mr.  Winstaoley, 
at  the  Rooms,  in  Marble<street, 
Liverpool,  on  Monday  the  29th 
of  July,  and  thirteen  following 
davs. 

In  this  Library  will  be  found, 
fine  specimens  of  the  Block  Books 
before  the  inventioo  of  printing, 
the  Psalter  and  Durandus  of  1450, 
both  on  vellum;  the  Catholicon 
of  1460,  b^  John  Guttenburg ; 
the  Lactantius  of  1465,by  Sweyn- 
heim  and  Pannartz;  with  the 
genuine  productions  of  the  press 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  prin- 
ters»  before  the  cb»se  of  the  fif> 
teenth  century.  Also  some  fine 
illuminated  manuscrij^ts ;  com- 
prising a  splendid  Kbie  on  vel- 
lum, folio  size,  embellished  with 
miniattties  supposed  ta  be  by  the 
liand  of  (viotto,  one  of  the  finest 
MS.  copiw  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ingi)  extant;  with  other  choice 
MSS.  of  the  BiMe  and  other  sub- 
jeets^  nobly  omaaEwnted,  and  in 
fine-  preservation. 
Mr,  HeAry  Koatar  will  aow 


publish,  in  a  quarto  volume. 
Travels,  in  Brasil  from  Pemam- 
buco  to  Serara,  with  occasional 
excursions,  and  a  voyage  to  M»- 
ranam;  illustrated  by  plates  of 
costumes.    . 

The  Rev.  J.  Slade  has  in  the 
press.  Annotations  on  the  Epistles^ 
intended  as  a  continuation  of  Mr, 
Elsley*s  Annotations  on  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts. 

Mr.  Howsbip  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  Practical  Obser- 
vations on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  illustrated  by 
cases  and  engravings* 

I>r,  Hutchinson,  late  surgeon 
to  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at 
Deal,  will  soon  publish  Prac- 
tical Remarks  in  Surgery,  illus- 
trated by  cases. 

The  Rev.  G.  G.  Scraggs  has  m 
the  press.  Theological  and  Lite^ 
rary  Essays,  on  a  variety  of  prac- 
tical subjects  in  divinity  and  in-  * 
terestinis  subjects  in  litenitore. 

Lysons'  Magna  Britannia,  Vol. 
VII.  containing  Cumb^^rland,  wiO 
soon  appear ;  and  at  the  same 
time.  Part  VIL  of  Britannia  De- 
picta. 

Baron  Uklanski*s  Travels  m 
Italy,  with  a  few  occasional 
Poeiiis,  are  printing  in  two  duo- 
decimo volumes,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  widow. 

Ihe  third  Volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Geological  Society 
with  numerous  plates,  cbie^ 
colourad,  will  appear  in  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  LuckcQck,  of  Birmingham, 
has  in  the  pwsst  Sunday-school 
Moral  Lectures,  interspemed  with 
a  variety  of  anecdotes. 

Miss  Emma  Parker  b  printiitf 
a  NoArel  undsr  the  title  of  Sf  1^ 
lX)«ceptioo« 
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4n  Introdoction  to  the  Study  of 
Conchology,  iDcludlng  the  Linnapan 
Oenera,  aod  the  arrangement  of  M. 
Lamarck,  a  Glossary,  and  a  Table  of 
English  Names.  By  Samuel  Brookes, 
F.  L.  S. 

Two  Sermons,  preached  last  year 
•at  the  Assizes  ror  the  County  of 
Snrry,  and  printed  at  the  request  of 
the  Grand  Jury.  By  Thos.  Sampson, 
D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Rector  of  Groton, 
Suffolk,  Sec. 

The  History  of  Bengal  from  the 
first  Mohammedan  Invasion  until  the 
Tirtnal  Gonqaest  of  that  country  by 
the  English,  A.  D.  1757..  By  Charles 
Stewart,  Esq.  late  Major  on  the  Ben- 
gal Establishment. 

The  Flower-Basket  -,  a  Fairy  Tale. 

Essays,  Religious  and  Moral.  By 
Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

Poetae  Minores  Gra!cae,  precipuA 
Lectionis  varietate  et  indicibus  locu* 
pletissimis  instruxit,  Thomas  Gais- 
&rd,  A.M.  £dis  Christi  Alumnus 
necnon  Graecs  lingas  Profeasor  R&: 
fins,  Tol.  2.  Oxford,  printed  at  the 
Clarendon,  and  sold  by  Joshua  Cooke 
and  by  Payne  and  Foss,8S,Pall  Mall. 

Sike's  Hymns  and  Poems  on  ya- 
rions  subjects,  intended  as  a  sequel 
to  Dr.  Watts's  Divine  Songs  for 
Children. 

Ovidii  Metamoiphoses. — Eutropii 
Historia.— Phadri  Fabulse.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Bradley. 

An  Essay  on  the  Revenue^  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  Necessi^,  Justice  ana  Po- 
licy of  an  Abolition  or  Commutation 
of  Tithes.  By  theRev.MorcanCove. 
D.  C.  L.  Prebendary  of  Hereford 
and  Rector  of  Eaton,  Bishoprick  of 
Hereford. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon, 
at  the  Primary  Visitation,  in  the  year 
J 815,  with  an  appendix  and  notes, 
containing  copious  Historical  Illus- 
trations of  the  Spirit  of  Puritanism, 
and  of  the  probable  tendency  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
to  revive  it  in  the  present  day.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Hook.  L.L.D.  F.R.S. 
T.  A .  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  &c. 

life  of  Michael  Angelo.  By  R. 
Dnppa,  L.L.B,    This  edition  con- 


tains  a  portrait  of  Michael  Angeb. 
by  Bartolozzi ;  fac-stmilcs  of  Michel 
Angelo*s  hand-writing ;  an  oatline  on 
two  sheets  of  the  whole  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome,  and 
the  Last  Judgment  -,  the  Cartoon  of 
the  Battle  of  Pisa,  and  the  Monu- 
ment of  Pope  Julius  II. 

The  History  of  th« Church  of  Scot, 
land,  from  the  Establishment  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  Revolution ;  illus- 
trating a  most  interesting  period  of 
the  Hutory  of  Britain.  By  George 
Cook,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Lanrence- 
kirk. 

Brougham  Castle,  a  Novel.  By 
Jane  Harvey. 

Maritime  Geography  and  Statistics, 
or  a  Description  of  the  Ocean  and 
its  Coasts,  Maritime  Commerce,  Na- 
vigation, 6ic,  By  B.  James  Kintfstoa 
Tnckey,  a  commander  in  the  Royal 
Navy. 

Oriental  Commerce,  or  a  Guide  to 
the  Trade  of  the  East  Indies  and 
China;  eontaining  a  Geographical 
Description  of  the  princi|Mii  places 
in  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan, 
with  their  produce,  manufactures, 
and  trade ;  including  the  coasting  or 
country  trade  from  port  to  port ;  also 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  trade  of 
the  various  European  nations  ^ith 
the  Eastern  World,  particularly  that 
of  the  English  East  India  Company, 
from  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
present  period  ;  with  an  account  of 
the  Company's  estabUshments,  reve- 
nues, debts,  assets.  Stc.  at  home  and 
abroad.  By  William  Milbum,  Esq. 
late  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company's  Service. 

The  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Centurv.  The  ninth  vo- 
lume.   By  John  Nichols,  F.  S.  A. 

Leaves, 

<*  leaves  that  strew  the 
brooks 
In  Vairombrosa."— MuToa* 

The  Classes  and  the  Orders  of  the 
Linnaean  System  of  Botany;  illos- 
trated  by  240  plates  of  select  spe- 
cimens o£  foreign  and  indigeiioiis 
plants. 

Essays  on  Insanity,  Hypochoft' 
driasis,  and  other  nervous  anectioni . 
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Bv  John  Reidy  M.1>.  of  the  Ck>llege 
of  Physicians,  London. 

Medico-chirorgical  Transactions, 
published  b^  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgtcal  Society  of  London. 

Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy; 
being  Heads  of  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by  John 
J^layfair,  professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Edinburg, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Reichard's  Itinerary  of  France, 
Belgium,  &c.  with  maps,  &c. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Medicinal  Leech; 
including  its  Medical  and  Natural 
History,  with  a  description  of  its 
anatomical  structure;  also  remarks 
upon  the  diseases,  presermtion,  and 
management  of  Leeches.  By  James 
Rawlins  Johnson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Member  Extraordinary  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society,  Edinburgh. 

Report  from'the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Acts,  53 
and  &4  George  III, ;  with  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence  takep  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons. 

M.  Valeiii  Martialis  Epigramata 
ex  optimarum  Editionum  Collatione 
concinnata. 

An  Epitome  of  the  Privileffes  of 
London,  including  Southwark,  as 
granted  by  Royal  Charters,  confirm- 
ed by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  estar 
Uished  by  ancient  customs;  with 
remarks  on  the  repeated  invasions  of 
the  Rights,  Franchises,  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  Metropolis  of  Great 
Britain,  digested  and  arranged.  By 
David  Httghson,  L.S.D. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Cure 
of  the  Gout ;  comprehending  a  ge- 
neral view  of  a  morbid  state  of  Sie 
digestive  organs,  and  of  recimen,  with 
some  observations  on  Rheumatism. 
By  Charles  Scudamore. 

A  Digest  of  the  Rules  and  Prac- 
tice as  to  Interrogatories  for  the  exa- 
mination of  Witnesses  in  Courts  of 
Equity  and  Common  Law,  with  Pre- 
cedento.  By  John  Walpole  Willis,  of 
Grays  Inn,  Esq.;  printed  for  R.  Phe- 
ainr.  Inner  Temple  Lane 

Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the 
Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement 
and  Sacrifice,  and  on  the  principal 
aignments  advanced,  and  the  mode 
of  reasoning  employed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  those  Doctrines,  as  held  by 


the  Established  Church.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  some  strictures 
on  Mr.  Belsham's  account  of  the  Uni* 
tarian  Scheme,  in  his  revise  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  Treatise,  together  with 
remarks  on  the  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  lately  published  by  the 
Unitarians.  By  William  Magee,  D.D.  ^ 
F.  R.S.  M.R.T.A.  Dean  of  Cork, 
Chaplain  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  late  Senior 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin;  printed  for  J.  Cadell 
and  W.  Davies,  Strand,  London. 
.  The  Sons  of  St.  David,  a  Cambro* 
British  Historical  Tale  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century.  By  Griffiths  Ap. 
Griffith,  Esq. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  me- 
thod of  Breedmg,  Rearing,  and  Fat- 
tening all  kinds  of  domestic  Poultry, 
Pheasants,  Pigeons,  and  Rabbits, 
taken  from  memorandums  made  dor- 
ing  forty  years  practice.  By  Ben- 
nington Moubray,  Esq.  Second  Edi- 
tion, with  additions  on  the  breeding, 
feeding,  and  management  of  Swine. 

A  Greek  Testament,  froip  the  text 
of  Griesbach  and  Valpy,  for  the  use* 
of  Schools.  London ;  pnnted  for  Law 
and  Whiuker,  15,  Ave  Maria  Lane^ 
Ludgate  Street. 

A  Geneological  and  Chronological 
History  of  England ;  a  new  and  en- 
tertaining Game,  being  a  pfayfiil 
attempt  to  faciliute  the  Study  of 
Genealogy  and  Chronology,  the  neces- 
sary Introduction  to  an  accurate 
acquaintance  vrith  the  History  of. 
England,  blended  with  the  most  re- 
markable Events  of  each  reign.  Ilie 
Game  consists  of  Two  maps,  the  one 
descriptive,  the  other  plain,  with 
suitable  counters,  and  a  book  serving  * 
as  a  key.  By  Andriane  0*Sallivan 
ne^  de  la  Pierre. 

An  Essay  on  Trees  in  Landscape ; 
or  an  Attempt  to  shew  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  Characteristic 
Expression  in  this  branch  of  Art, 
and  the  means  of  prodocinc  it,  with 
Examples.  The  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Parts  being  the  last.  By  the  hita 
Edward  Kennion,  F.  S.  A. 

Memoirie  of  the  Somervilles ;  being 
a  Historv  of  the  Baronial  House  of 
SomerviUe,  published  from  the  ori- 
ginal Manuscript,  in  the  possession 
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•f  tke  present  Ndftle  RepresenUtiTe 
•f  tlie, Vamily.  By  James,  eleventh 
Lord  Somerville. 

The  Attorney  and  Agents*  New 
Table  of  Costs,  in  the  Courts  of 
JKfaDgs  Iknchy  Con&mOB  Pleas^  and 
Exche^aer  of  Pleas. 

Farewell  Sermons  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Nonconformist 
Ministers,  delivered  at  the  period  oi 
Oieir  Ejectnent  by  the  Act  ot  Con- 
fmnity,  in  the  Year  1062.  To  which 
is  prefixed  a  Historical  and  Biogra- 
phical Preface. 

An  Bssav  on  a  more  Efficient  Me> 
thod  of  classical  Instruction,  in  its 
Early  Stages,  tocether  wHh  a  SUte- 
ment  of  its'praeticai  Application ;  in 
which  the  general  Principle  of  the 
new  Mode  of  Education  is  systemati- 
cally applied,  and  other  Improve- 
ments suggested.  By  R.  Keynes,  of 
Blandford.- 

The  Speeches  of  tiie  Right  Hon. 
George  Canning,  during  the  recent 
Ekectioa  in  Liverpool. 

The  War-Fiend,  with  other  Poems. 
ihr  Thomas  Brown,  M;  D.  Proless6r 
o/Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Lord  Byron's  Farewell  to  England, 
witift  tf&ree  other  Poems,  via.  Ode  to 
St.  Helena,  To  m9  Daughter  on  the 
Morning  of  her  Birth,  and  To  the 
Uhr  of  France. 

M]cate>irs  of  the  lonlaiii  Islanih,  con- 
sidered in  a  CMnmeroial,PoKtical,and 
Military  Paint  of  Tiew;  in  which 
their  AtfvahttigeB  of  Position  are  de- 
scribed, as  wen  as  their  Relations 
with  th«  Greek  Conttnelrt :  indnding 
the  Li£s  and  Cbsoacfer  of  All  Pacha, 
tlw  present  Rnferol  Greece;  toge- 
ther wi  h  a  coi^parati^e  XKsplBty  of 
the  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography, 
of  the  Epirus,  Th^sealy,  Morea,  Part 
of  Macedonia,  ^i^c.  with  a  largift  ^a^ 
orifpiBal  Map.    By  Gen.  GuiHaume 


de  Vaudoncourt.  Translated  firom 
the  original  inedited  MS.  by  Vlm^ 
Walton,  Esq^ 

•  The  Life  of  William  Button,  F.  A. 
S.S.  including  a  particular  Accoaat 
of 'the  Riots  at  Birminghani  in  1T91. 
To  which  is  subjoined  &e  History  M* 
his  Family  ;  written  by  himself,  and 
published  by  his  Daughter,.  Catherine 
Button. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Coal  Mines  sf 
Durham  and  Northnmberland,  with 
Information  relative  to  the  Stratifies- 
tlons  of-  the  Two  Counties  ;  and  con- 
taining Accounts  of  the  Exp1osion& 
from  Fire-damp  which  have  oecui^d 
therein  for  the  last  Twenty  Yean; 
their  Candies,  and  the  Means  proposed 
for  their  Remedy,  and  for  the  ifenefs] 
Improvements  of  the  Mining  Systen, 
by  new  Methods  of  Ventiktioii,  &e. 
By  J.  H.  H.  Holmes,  Esq.  P.A.S. 

Useful  Knowledge ;  or,  a  FamBiar 
and  Explanatorv  Account  of  ttR 
various  Productions  of  Natare,  Mi- 
neral, Vej^etable  and  Animal,  wfaieb 
are  chiefly  employed  for  the  Use  df 
Man.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Fi- 
gures, and  intended  as  a  Work  both 
of  Instruction  and  Reference.  By 
the  Rev.  WllKam  Bingley,  A.  M. 
aathor  of  Animal  Biography,  drc. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hsa. 
Edmund  Burke, in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons lind  Westminster  Hall. 

Tslume  I.  Part  II.  (to  be  codti- 
.  nued)  of  Reports  of  Cases  ArgiAd 
^d  Determined  in  the  Tice  Cntt- 
'  ceUor^s  Court,  56  Geo.    III.    1819. 
By  Henry  Maddock,   Esq.  of  tin- 
coins  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law. 

Volume  III,  Part  I  (containing  Sa^ 
render  and  Merger)  of  a  Treatise^ 
Conveyancing,  vrith  a  View  to  Hs  A|^ 
plication to^ Practice;  being  aSenft 
of  Practical  Observations,  vi^rMien  ^ 
a  plain  familiar  Style.  By  Aichv<i 
i  Preston,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.   : 

Several  Poetical  Works  of  merit  are  mtended  to  be  reviewed  fki  ^^ 
iRixt  number. 

Some  elegant  and  Interesting  Prose  Works  are  also  nnavordably  post- 
poned. 

The  present  number  contains  the  Index  and  Titie  page  to  the  precedtif 
vnlnme. 
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Vol.  IV  ]  AUGUST,  1816.  [No.  II. 

Art.  l.^^jtn  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  early  History  of. 
Engraving  upon  Copper  and  Wood;  with  an  Account  of 
Engravers  and  their  Works^Jrom  the  Invention  of  Chako^ 
graphy  by  Masso  Fuuguerroy  to  the  Time  of  Marc  AtUonio 
Masmonm.  By  William  Young  Ottlbt,  F.  S.  A« 
JLondoB,  J.  and  A.  Arcb,  2  voL  4to.  1816.    Pp.  836. 

This  infltructive  and  eleffant  work  is  by  the  author  of  ^  The 
Italian  School  of  Desiffti^'  exemplified  in  a  series  of  fiic  si* 
miles  from  subjects  in  bis  own  collection,  in  folio,  published 
in  1809,  and  of  ''  The  British  Gallery  of  Euffravings,"  in. 
quarto,  which  appeared  in  1813,  and  was  divioed  intoparts, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  different  schools.  His  atten* 
tion  haying  been  attracted  by  the  painting  and  sculpture  of 
the  earl?  Italian  masters,  and  especialljr  of  those  of  Flo- 
xence,  be  was  induced  to  visit  Italy,  in  order  to  procure 
drawings  of  their  works  from  the  dawn  of  the  arts  of  design 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  to  the  era  of  tiieir  meridiaa 
splendour  under  the  second  Julius  and  the  tenth  Leo.  By 
careful  examination  and  diligent*enquiry,  he  became  so  &ra 
connoisseur  in  the  very  earljr  pictures  commonly  known  under, 
the  opprobrious  term  Gothic,  that  he  sometimes  found  him- 
self in  a  situation  to  pronounce  as  to  the  authentic!^  of  a 
picture  attributed  to  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Fiesole,  or  Signo« 
relli,  with  the  same  confidence  that  others  feel  in  deciding 
as  to  the  originality  of  u  work  of  Raffiiele,  Titian,  or  Dome- 
iiichino.  • 

It  was  first  intended  by  the  author  to  have  confined  him* 
self  to  chalcography,  or  copper-plate  engraving,  and  not 
at  all  to  have  touched  upon  xylogrwphy,  or  wood-engrav- 
ing ;  but  having  collected  some  useful  materials  as  to  the 
latter,  he  determined  to  prefix  a  single  chapter  on  that  sub- 
ject, which  was  afterwards  extended  to  three ;  and  his  ma- 
terials of  information  still  growing  upon  him,  subsequently 
we  find  him,  somewhat  out  of  its  place,  resuming  the  en- 
quiry as  to  engiaripg  on  wood,  in  oraer  to  add  some  in- 
teresting and  curious  particulars. 

CaiT.  Rbv.  Vol.  IV«  August^  1816.  P 
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As  to  the  general  contents  of  this  publieation,  tke^  Irst 
five  chapters  refer  chiefly  to  documents  on  the  antiquit?  of 
wood  and  copper  migmvin^ :  and  in  tbi»  part  of  the  under- 
taking, there  is  ft  great  ikal  that  is  novel  to  the  English 
nader,  if  not  to  die  foreign  student,  and  certaiaky  bkkIi  iai« 

Softant  information  that  was  not  within  the  knowledge  of 
Ir.  Strutt  when  he  published  his  biographical  work^  which 
he  has  entitled  a  Dictionary  of  cdl  the  Engravers  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  Bat  m  tpeakttig  ofth# 
merits  of  Mr.  Ottlev,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  detract 
fiom  the  well-^earned  reputation  of  bis  predecessor,  who  has 
augmented  the  list  of  M.  Besan  by  the  names  of  tw«»  tboa* 
sand  artists,  and  whose  work  contains  a  body  of  euriovs  and 
TaluaUe  research  snpplied  in  no  other  publication,  'the 
sixth  and  following  chapters  of  Mr.  Ottley,  are  principallj 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  ^rly  engr&vers  on  co^peri 
with  extended  catalogues  of  their  engravings ;  and  here,  if 
we  have  not  the  same  originality,  we  have  what  is  at  least 
equally  desirable,  great  precision,  and  perfect  fidelity.  If 
the  author  have  not  purstfed  a  new  direction,  it  is  becaost 
the  path  has  been  so  often  trodden  by  others ;  and  be  has 
idwsys  taken  care  to  conduct  bis  followers  over  the  best 
ground,  and  to  present  to  them  the  most  agreeable  proi^ 
pects. 

The  documents  on  which  Mr.  Ottlejr  rests  the  antionity 
of  engraving  in  Europe,  we  will  notice  seriatim.  Tte 
earliest  is  that  recorded  by  Papillon  of  the  wood- cuts  J 

*  The  Actions  of  Alexander;**  which,  it  is  said,  were  ett'* 

frared  by  the  two  Cunio  at  jRavenna,  and  about  the  year 
S85,  dedicated  by  them  to  their  kinsman  Pope  Honorios 
the  Fomth.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Heinektn,  t 
writer  of  high  authority,  to  detract  from  the  character  cf 
Phpillon,  but  he  has  since  found  a  defender  in  STani,  whose 
learning  and  deep  research  entitle  him  to  peculiar  respect 
and  attention. 

•  Prom  the  year  1285  to  1441,  an  interval  occurs  in  wWch 
ifaere  is  not  any  precise  document ;  and  it  is  so  considerable  n 
t)eriod,  that  it  would  be  very  remarkable  indeed  if  no  iHttf- 
tration  m  regard  to  engrating  could  be  supplied.  Un^ 
the  difRcuhy  our  author  conceives  that  the  mention  of  caidtf 
In  the  Trattato  del  Govemo  dslla  Famjglia  of  Sandro  A 
Pipoz2o,  written  about  1299*,  and  in  the  Itomance  of  Qenart 
le  Contrefhit.  which  wi^  finished  in  IMl,  and  also  the  ft^ 
hibition  in  1M7  by  John  the  First,  King  of  CastlHe,  may  fe 
fairly  admitted  as  Sufficient  testimony  of  the  practice  <s 
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jrood^n^vifi^  »t  tlK>8e  re^pecUvo  datet  io  Itidj,  Fnuice, 
asd  S|»ai|i  (SpaiO)  Italj)  and  France,  weabouU  ralher  have 
•aid,  if  pfianty  of  potition  indicate  priotitv  of  time) ;  and 
he  adds,  that  the  saallness  of  the  price  paid  for  three  paeka 
ofeards;^  gilt  and  cfdoured  ibr  Kit^g  Charles  the  Siicth  by 
#aqiiemitt  Ghrinffonneur  about  1899^  and  recorded  in  a  book 
of  accounts  of  the  court  of  France  of  tfie  time,  is  competent 
^idence  that  they  must  have  been  first  printed,  and  after- 
wards finished  b^  hand.* 

Mr.  Ottlej  mrtber  conceives,  that  there  is  adequato 
ground  to  oondude,  that  the  intervalmay  be  otherwise  filled 
up  than  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  use  of  cards,  as  long  pre* 
vMHia  to  tne  introduction  of  those  expediepte  of  amueement^ 
the  art  had  been  applied  in  different  parts  of  Europe  to  the 
mopoae  of  administering  to  the  superstition  of  the  people 
07  the  images  of  saints,  and  other  the  like  represents* 
ttons.  These,  he  says,  are  Ibvind  inconsiderable  numbeni 
in  the  convents  of  Germany,  seldom  indeed  accompa- 
Died  with  dates,  but  often  bearing  the  marks  of  high 
antiquity. 

, '  The  next  written  document  in  which  positive  mention  is 
fnade  of  wood  engraving,  is  a  decree  of  the  government  of 
Yenice,  which  was  discovered  by  Tamanza  amongst  the 
archives  of  the  old  company  of  Venetian  painters,  and  it  is 
in  these  terms : —  ^ 

<«  MCCCCXU  Oct.  11th :  Whereas,  the  art  aad  mystery  of  mak^ 
^  ing  cards  and  printed  figures  which  is  used  at  Venice,  has  ikllen 

•We  beg  leave  here  to  refer  to  theXth  article  of  our  KeYiew  for  April  last 
ef  **  Researciies  into  the  History  of  Playing  Cards,  with  Iflnstratioos  of  the 
Origin  of  pfiatiog  and  eagraTing  on  wood,  hy  Samuel  Wdler  Singer,"  a 
mAtet  very  fireqvedUy  adverted  to  by  Mr,  Ot^ay.  We  tMre  o|»«anred,  tliat 
.  the  first  section  of  this  worli,  upon  which  the  attention  and  labours  of  Uie 
'author  seem  to  have  been  more  especially  bestowed,  treats  of  the  inventioo 
«f  playing-cards,  and  their  first  introduction  into  Europe.  He  separately 
speaks  of  their  early  employment  in  each  country }  and  from  all  that  ba  ad- 
vances, we  collect  that  tne  tbHowtng  are  the  periods  at  wfalph  they  are  said 
fey  writers,  first  to  have  been  loiown  in  Spain  as  early  as  1S67,  in  Italy  in 
1299,  Genaany  in  UQO,  in  France  ia  IMl.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
of  the  Enrope^  nations,  cards  were  first  practised  in  Spain ;  and  Mr« 
Singer,  after  considerable  discussion,  eomes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Spa- 
niards deriTed  them  from  the  Moors,  who,  on  their  part,  probably  obtained 
t^on  from  the  £lgyptians,  and  the  Egyptians  frpm  the  Persians,  Uhinese»  or 
umt  «thea  eastern  atate*  On  this  point  be  quotes  the  opinion  of  the  Ceunt 
Ik  OttieUat  wbo  stales,  thai  the  fiorptiana  used  canta  as  eaily  as  the  Ttb 
centary,1before  the  Christian  fera;  and  that  the  vulgar  practice  still  pre* 
trailing  among  the  Gypsies  of  telling  fortunes  by  means  of  ourds,  is  nothing 
M  afeU^ef  the  aania  ^nprntHipaieiaplayaieat  of  them  in  the  mast  remote 
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^  to  totil  decay,  aad  iMt  in  oomeqaenoe  of  pMng-cinb  aa 
«*  lonod  iigaics  printod  whieh  are  inade  out  of  Vcniee»  to  ^ 
*<  evil  it  is  neeeMary  to  apply  some  leoiedy^  in  order  tint  tiK 
"  artiBtB,  who  are  a  groat  nian;f  in  ftmUy,  may  find  eDooon^ 
«*  rather  than  foveignen.  Let  it  be  ordered  and  establiriied  i 
**  log  to  that  which  the  said  masters  have  8Q|iplicated»  that  fi 
<«  timeinAitaTe^no  work  of  the  said  art  that  IS  printed  or  pamted  on 
^*  cloth  or  on  paper,  that  is  to  say,  altar-pieces  (or  images)  and  piayiim 
**  cards,  and  whatever  other  work  of  the  said  art  is  done  with  a  Imin 
*«  and  printed,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  brought  or  imported  inio  this 
**  city,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  works  so  iaiported,  and  xmx 
**  livres  and  xii  soldi  (page  6)  of  which  fine,  one-third  shall  go  to  Ike 
^  state,  one-third  to  the  Signori  Justixieri  Vechi,  to  whom  tfie 
^  affinr  is  committed,  and  one-third  to  the  accuser.  With  this  cQa« 
^  dition  however,  that  the  artists  who  make  the  said  works  hitUscit]r» 
<<  may  not  expose  the  said  woriis  to  sale  in  any  other  plaoe  bnttlMtf 
**  own  shops,  under  the  pain  aforesaid,  except  on  the  day  off 
«  Wednesday  at  S.  Paob,  and  on  Saturday  at  S.  Maroo^  under  Ihn 
**  pain  aforesaid.'^ 

This  instmment  is  superscribed  by  the  ^^  Frovedatori  da 
Coman,"  and  by  the  ^^  Sifnori  Justixieri  Vechi." 

Mr.  Otde^  aasomes,  that  fixim  the  tenor  of  thb  edict,  aao]^ 
proof  is  amirded,  that  wood-engravin^,  which  was  ao  cir- 
cumstanced, as  this  document  imports,  in  1441,  was  known 
in  Venice  at  least  as  early  as  1400. 

"  But  this,"  be  says,  "  is  not  all.  It  speaks  of  the  art  of  making 
cards  aod  printed  figures  in  terms  which  would  have  been  every  vray 

rropriate,  had  the  edict  had  for  its  object  the  re-eslablisfament  or 
oldest  manufacture  of  Venice;  and  when  coupled  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, especially  the  account  of  the  two  Cunio,  fiimisbes  a 
strong  ground  for  the  coiyecture,  that  engraving  in  wood  had,  from 
a  very  eariy  period,  been  practised  by  the  Venetians,  who  may  easily 
be  supposed  to  have  learnt  it  in  the*  course  of  their  commerce  with 
iht  Chinese,  and  that  through  their  means  it  became  at  kngth  pro* 
mnlgated  in  various  parts  of  Europe.''    (p.  49.) 

The  early  and  intimate  intercourse  betweenVenice  and  the 
nations  of  the  east  is  abundantly  proved,  and  this  all  is  that 
is  necessary  to  shew,  that  the  supposition  of  the  Venetians 
having  acquired  Uie  art  of  engraving  in  wood  through  that 
channel,  is  not  unreasonable. 

The  author  proceeds  to  observe  on  a  question  of  ooms* 
derable  importance  as  connected   with  the    antiquity  of 

engraving, 

^*  Some  writers  however  have  insisted,  that  the  principle  of  this 
artfimpresskm,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients;  ana  tbU  this  is  cri- 
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dfsml  fnm  their  stavpt  of  iimi  and  other  «Mlab»  slill  pmervcd  in 
oar  MoscimiSy  with  which,  at  it  supposed,  they  nuurked  their  tainies 
-or  other  inscriptioiis  00  their  bales  of  goods,  and  on  various  articles 
of  their  mannncture ;  and  moreover,  that  this  practice  of  applying 
slnn^ continued  to  be  used  throughout  Italy,aiKl  in  other  parts  of 
Burope,  during  the  low  ages. 

**  tIm  art  of  taking  impressions  from  engraved  blocks  of  wood, 
aeootding  to  those  writers,  is  little  else  than  a  modified  application 
of  a  principle  of  universal  notoriety  from  time  immemorial,  and  con* 
seqiMotly,  scarce  merits  the  name  of  an  invention.  Nay,  typography 
itself,  it  should  seetii,  b  no  new  bventioa ;  the  idea  of  it,  sav  ttey,  was 
Ihiniliar  to  Cicero;  audit  is  also  known,  that  the  anaentartirts^  in 
stamping  tiieir  inscriptions  upon  their  lamps  of  Terra  Cotta,  used 
cnch  letter  separately,  as  our  hook-binders  do  in  lettering  thrir  vo« 
lauMS ;  the  idea  of  moveabk  chanicters,  therefore,  say  they,  was  no 
nordhhr. 

**  The  stamps  and  signets  of  the  ancients,  their  lamps,  their  vases, 
and  their  bassi-relievi  of  day,  which  fint  beipg  cast  or  pressed  into 
form,  by  means  of  molds,  were  afterwards  finished  by  the  tools  of  the 
modeller — and  often,  in  parts,  marked  with  letters  or  ornaments,  by 
Ihe  simple  operation  of  stamping — sufficiently  prove,  I  acknowledge^ 
that  they  were  no  strangers  to  toe  art  of  impressioo.  It  also  appears 
that  they  had  stamps  of  separate  letters. 

**  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  mode  of  impression  here  spoken 
o(  in  which  theeflfect  is  poduced  Inr  the  simple  operation  of  press- 
ing one  body  against  another  body  of  softer  teiture,  and  thereby  oc« 
canoning  a  chtmge  of  form  in  its  surface,  is  very  distinct  from  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiry :  for  the  effect  which  is  produced 
in  the  impressions  taken  from  engraving  on  wood,  is  not  that  of  m 
ekange  of  farm  in  the  surfiice  of  the  paper  on  which  such  impres- 
sions are  tiken,  but  a  change  of  colour;  tne  parts  impressed  on  the 
white  paper,  being  renders  apparent,  not  by  any  indentation  of  the 
paper  m  those  parts,  but  by  the  black  tint,  with  whicb  the  projecting 
surface  of  the  block  was  charged  previous  to  the  operation  of 
printing  it;  which  tint,  by  that  operation,  \ras  transferred  to  the 
paper. 

**  Unless,  therefore,  some  evidence  be  brought  to  prove  that  the 
andents  used  their  stamps,  not  only  to  impress  wax,  clay,  and  other 
soft  bodies,  but  also  that  they  qiplied  them  charged  with  ink  or  some 
other  tint,  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  |»per,  parchment,  or  other 
substances,  little  or  not  at  all  capable  of  indentation  (and  we  are  hi- 
therto without  such  evidence),  we  shall  still  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  which  we  treat." 

From  an  irregularity,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in  the 
arrangement,  and  which  we  would  wish  to  avoid  in  our  re- 
?iew,  we  moat  here  Insert  aomeyeiy  instmctive  remarlui 
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Ibat  occur  ni  the  doee  of  tbe  8th  chaptar  oa  the  art  of 
eogtaving  ia  wood. 

*'  The  style  of  art  which  was  practiced  by  tlie  most  ancient  en- 
gravers io  wood«  was  extremely  simple*    The  designs  from  which 
they  worked  were  little  more  than  outlines ;  suck  as  it  was  costo- 
maiy  to  prepare  for  those  who  painted  on  glass.    The  eograved 
blocks  furnished  the  lineaments  of  the  figures^  and  the  iHumist  sap- 
plied  the  rest.    By  degrees  a  few  light  hatchings  were  introducedp 
(hinlv  scattered  upon  the  folds  of  the  draperies,  and  other  parts  of 
the  figures;  and  occasionally  where  the  opening  of  a  door»  or  awior 
doWy  or  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  was  to  be  eKpressed*  the  block  was 
left  untoudied,  that  it  might  prmt  black  in  such  places,  aod  therdbj 
diminish  the  task  of  the  colourist    It  was  soon  dbcovexed^  tfaa$ 
with  Uttle  labour  of  the  wood-engraver,  much  might  be  done  in  this 
way.     It  was  easy  to  represent  the  figure  of  Lucifer  with  its  appro- 
priate blackness^  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  the  internal  work- 
mgs  of  hb  body  and  limbs  by  means  of  thm  white  lines  hollowed 
out  in  the  block.    The  ornamental  borders  which  often  surrounded 
the  devotional  cuts  of  those  times,  were  rendered  move  attractive  to  ' 
the  eye,  by  the  opposition  of  broad  white  and  black  lines ;  and  som^ 
times  intermediate  spaces  oi  greater  extent  were  enlivened  by  lam 
white  dots,  cut  out  (or  perhaps  punched)  at  equal  dbtanees  in  th« 
block:  or  decorated  with  sprigs  of  foliage,  or  small  flowers,  relieved 
by  a  similar  process  upon  a  black  cround.    Gradations  of  shadow 
next  begaa  to  be  attempted  in  the  nsures  and  other  parts  of  wood- 
engravinfis,  by  means  oi  white  dots«  duBTering  from  each  other  in  their 
magaitude  and  proximity,  according  to  the  degree  of  darkoesa  re- 
quired.   This  mode  of  iinishuig  engravings  in  wood,  appears  to  have 
peenpractised  at  Mentz,  amongst  other  places,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  invention  of  topography,  and  was  afterwards  occasionallv  re- 
M>rted  to  bv  the  wood-engravers  of  other  countries,  especially  those 
of  Paris,  where,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteentli  and  the  commeDcemenl 
of  tbe  sixteenth  century^  numerous  small  books  of  devotion  were 
printed  by  Antoine  Verrard,  Simon  Vostre,  and  others,  in  which  the 
borders  surrounding  the  pages  were  decorated  by  figures  very  deli- 
cately engraved,  and  relieved  upon  a  black  ground  spelled  over,  with 
extreme  nicety  of  workmanship*  with  minute  white  dots,  such  as  have 
been  described.    These  innovations  in  the  art  of  wood-eqgnving 
were  such  as  involved  but  little  additional  labour  or  difficulty  in  the 
execution,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  calculated  to  give  to  the 
deoeratioos  of  books  a  shewy  effect:  but  the  artists  m  Gennany 
•oon  found  them  to  be  incomjpatiUe  with  the  purpose  of  imitating  by 
wood-cuts  the  appearance  of  their  original  aesigns,  and  the  foraier 
and  more  simple  method  was  again  resorted  to. 

**  It  appears  ancientK  to  have  been  tbe  pnetiee  of  these  oh 
who  fiinusfaed  deaigns  m  the  weod*engraveri  te  worik  6oiii»  i 
fully  to  nvoid  all  erots-hetchimpi»  which*  it  is  prDbaWc^  were 
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d^red  fls  beyond  the  powisr  ef  the  XylDgrftpbirt  to  represent.  Wohk> 
gMttuth  pcsrcehred  that,  though  dimc«]t,  this  ims  not  impossible; 
and  in  the  cats  of  the  Nuiemborg  Chrooicle^  the  executioD  of  which  • 
(besides  furnishing  the  designs)  he  doobtless  soperintended,  a  suc^ 
ceasfol  attempt  was  first  made  to  imitate  the  bold  hatcbbgs  of  a  pen- 
dirawing,  crDSsing  each  other  as  occasion  prompted  .the  designer  in 
▼arioQS  direcllons :  to  him  belongs  the  praise  or  being  the  first  who 
diriv  appreciated  the  powers  of  this  art ;  and  it  is  more  ttian  pro* 
bsbte,  that  be  proved  with  his  own  liand  to  the  soborditiate  artists 
c<iiployed  under  hh&i  tlie  practicability  of  that  style  of  workmanshqi 
winch  he  required* 

*'  Engraving  on  wood  now  offered  inducemefits  to  Its  practice  never 
heState  contemplatedi  and  the  greatest  masters  saw  in  it  a  sure  me^ 
thod  of  mnltiplyiflg  their  fittest  and  most  studied  designs.  Dnrer, 
aa  t  hare  already  said,  early  applied  himself  to  the  stu^  and  fmrther 
advancement  or  an  art  which  at  once  promised  to  rewanl  his  laboura 
¥Mk  ftmeand  fortune ;  and  so  well  had  nature  qualiied  him  for  the 
tsukp  that  before  the  termination  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  pro- 
doced  his  series  of  wood-cuts  of  the  Apocalypse,  a  work  wbfeh  it  catH 
oet  be  doubted  was  recdved  throughout  Europe  with  astonishment 
and  universal  applause."    (p.  756.) 

We  tnuat  now  recur  to  the  former  portion  of  the  tvofk, 
where  we  have  an  account  of  the  first  experiments  in  the 
art,  the  dates  of  which  have,  with  any  precision,  been  aacer- 
ffttned,  and  the  earliest  the  author  supplies  is  one  which  is 
presented  to  the  reader  through  the  ravonr  of  Lord  Speti- 
cer,  who  permitted  it  to  be  copied  for  the  work  before  as. 
It  was  iatended  to  represent  St.  Bridget  seftted  o»  a  bench, 
tad  ia  the  act  of  writing.  It  is  the  work  of  an  artist  of  aoiM 
talent;  the  propoftione are  good,  the  attitude  ia  easf  and 
natural,  and  the  folds  of  the  draperfare  well  disposed.  The 
Ihee  and  hands  are  expressed  with  few  Unes^^et  in  a  toas- 
terlj  style,  but  every  principle  of  perspective  is  disregarded. 
Mr.  Ottley  attributes  this  production  to  an  artist  of  the  Low 
Conntries,  and  considers  it  to  be  of  a  date  not  later  than  the 
dose  ofthe  fourteenth  century. 

Of  the  next  with  which  our  author  embellishes  bis  work| 
lie  speaks  in  these  terms : 

<*  The  earliest  print,  bearing  a  date,  of  the  ejtistence  of  which  we 
have  at  present  any  certain  famwledge,  was  discovered  by  Heheken, 
who  tfius  describe  it  in  his  wrrtines : — ^  1  have  found/  says  he,  « in 
the  Chartreuse  at  Boxheim,  near  M enntingen,  one  of  the  most  an- 
efent  convents  in  Germany,  a  print  of  St.  Christopher  cafryhi|  the 
inbnt  Jesus  across  the  sea:  opposite  to  him  is  the  hermit  hdding 
ap  his  hmtem  to  give  him  light;  and  behind  is  a  peasant,  seen  m  a 
back  view,  carrying  a  sack,  and  climbing  the  ascent  of  a  steep 
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Tins  pksee  it  of  a  Mb  ibe,  cmmI  ookwred  ia  i 
ncr  of  our  pla^ring-ciirdt,  and  at  dM  bottoutof  it  is  Hm  f 
'  Clvistoferi  hioum  die  qoAtunqae  tuerit, 
« lUa  neaipe  die  laoite  mala  non  m^rierb." 
« MCCCCXXIII/ 

^  '  At  leest»*  eoBtimiefl  Heioeken» '  we  know  firom  this  piece,  with 
oertainty»tiiattlie  fignietof  saints,  and  also  letters,  were  engraved  ■ 
1429.  Nor  ean  any  fhiad  be  suspected  in  this  instance.  Tlie  print 
is  pasted  within  the  co?er  of  aaoM  book  of  the  fifteenth  oentnrj/— 
Some  one  of  the  ancient  monks  of  tiie  convent  perhaps  desired  Is 
preserve  it,  and  at  that  time  no  one  troabled  nimseif  abont-tbe 
antiquity  <^  engraving,  or  disputed  about  the  qaestion/ 

••It  was  due  to  Heineken  that  I  shouM  describe  this  asoet mto- 
resting  specimen  of  early  wood-engnving  in  his  own  words;  sinee^ 
butferhis  research,  it  aright  have  continued  to  lie  nnnotioed  isi  die 
Convent  of  Buxbeim,  peibapa  for  oentaries  to  come.  It  baa  mam 
found  to  asylum  woithy  of  so  precious  and  rare  a  document  in  tbe 
splendkl  library  of  Eail  Spencer,  where  it  is  preserved  in  the  saaK 
state  in  which  Heineken  discoveied  it,  pasted  m  the  inside  of  one  of 
the  covers  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Latin  language  of  the  year  1417* 
(P.W.) 

In  tbe  third  chapter  we  have  a  short  review  of  the  ad« 
Tincement  of  the  arts  of  desij^  in  that  part  of  the  coa* 
tinent  of  Europe  whidi  comprises  Germany  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  Older  to  form  some  rational  conjectures  as  to 
the  school  from  which  a  few  of  the  ancient  books  of  wood- 
engraving  were  derived. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  no  aocoont  of  tiie  painterswhe 
flourished  within  this  vast  tract  of  country  prevkms  to  the  close  ef 
y,  and  that  all  the  earliest  amoi«  diem  were 


the  fourteenth  century, 
natives  of  the  Low  Countries.'' 

**  Descamps,  who  copies  Van  Maader,  commences  his  hiatMy  ef 
Ffemishand  German  ait  with  Hubert  and  John  Van  Eych,  of  Mat: 
syk,on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse:  the  former  was  bom  m  1306^  and 
oied  in  1426;  the  latter,  who  invented  oil-paintiim.  was  bom  foar 
years  after  his  brother  Hubert,  and  died  in  1441.  Rofer  of  Bmgeii 
and  Himues  Vender  Goes,  of  the  same  phce,  are  next  mentioned. 
Then  foflow  Albert  Van  Ouwater  of  Harlera,  contemporary,  or 
nearly  contemporary,  of  the  Van  Evcks ;  Guerard  of  Harlem,  hb 
discqrfe;  and  Dixk  Van  Harlem^  who  was  bom  about  1410,  9ai 
died  1470 ;  Hans  Hemmeiinck  or  Memmilinck,  of  Bruges,  <Mie  of 
whose  pictures  was  dated  L'470 ;  Guerard  Vender  Metre  of  Ghent,  Jsb 
Mandyn  of  Harlem,  and  Volckaertof  the  mme  city ;  Quiutin  Metsi^ 
of  Antwerp ;  Jerome  Bosche  of  Bois-le-Duc,  celebrated  for  his  taleot 
In  subjects  cf  whimsical  and  extravagant  iaiMftry:  and  Cor* 
nelius  Enghelbrechtsen  of  Leyden,  who  was  bora  m  1408,  and  died 
ia  1688." 
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«  Nor  Gin  Van  Maoder,  aKboagfa  hioMelf  a  Fleming*  be  aocoaed 
of  any  undue  partiality  to  the  Low  Countries,  in  thus  devoting  the 
early  part  of  his  work  so  exdusiveW  to  the  history  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  painters.  These  were  really  artbts  of  ability  and  repnta- 
tion,  whose  performances  were  not  only  esteemed  in  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries,  but  in  Italy,  whither  they  found  their  way  in 
considerable  numbers  at  an  earl^  period,  and  were  highK  pruied* 
And,  in  truth,  in  an  account  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Fadna,  in  which  are  described  the  works  of  art  then  exbtuig  at 
Padua,  Cremona,  Milan,  Pkivia,  Bergamo,  Crema,  and  Venice,  we 
ind  frequent  and  respectful  mention  of  the  works  of  most  of  the 
nbovie-named  artists  of  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries ;  whereas,  of 
the  painters  of  Germany  we  find  no  mention  wliatever ;  except  of 
Albert  Durer,  and  of  one  Jeronimo  Todeschino,  concerning  whom 
I  can  find  no  information  in  other  writers. 

**  In  short,  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  look  over  tlie  list  of 
the  pamters  of  these  countries,  with  a  map  of  Germany  before  him, 
will  be  presently  convinced  tliat  all  those,  whose  names  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  remembrance,  from  the  time  of  the  Van  Eycks 
to  that  of  Albert  Durer,  were,  if  we  except  Michel  Wolgemut, 
natives  and  residents  either  of  Holland  or  Flanders.  The  immense 
tract  of  country,  properly  called  Germany,  had,  no  doubt,  its 
artists ;  but  the  German  school  of  painting  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  commenced  before  Albert  Durer.''    (p.  105.) 

After  some  farther  reflections,  our  author  proceeds  to  de- 
duce the  following  conclusions. 

**  From  all  this  it  is  fair  to  infer  that,  however  the  arts  of  painting 
and  engraving  may  have  been  practised  throughout  Germany,  long 
previous  to  the  commencemant  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  honour 
of  having  firs^-contributed  to  their  improvemeot  belongs  more  espe- 
cially to  the  Artists  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  others  who  inhabited 
the  western  extreixjities  of  Germany.  And  hence  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion,  that  thosfe  early  block-books,  whose  pretensions  to  antiquity 
are  not  unattended  by  some  claims  to  our  approval  of  them  as  works 
<if  art,  api)ertain  more  properly  to  the  ancient  schools  of  Holland 
and  Flanclers,  than  to  that  of  Germany :  an  opinion,  indeed,  which 
a  comparison  of  some  of  the  best  of  them  with  others,  professedly 
and  indisputably  executed  m  Germany,  will  tend  not  a  little  to  sup* 
port. 

,**  I  know  but  of  three  works  of  the  kind  that  are  entitled  to  this 
dbtinction:  the  '<  Biblia  Pauperum,"  or  '*  Poor  Man's  Bible  f  the 
*'  Historia  sen  Providentia  Virginis  Marias  ex  Cantico  Cantico- 
liarn ;"  and  the  *<  Speculum  Humanse  Salvationis."  As  for  the 
^'  Ars  Memorandi,**  the  "  Historia  Sancti  Johannis  Evangelistic, 
riusque  Visiones  Apocalypticae,*'  and  the  "  Ars  Moriendi,"  of  which 
Aere  are  so  many  editions,  and  all  the  other  block-books  which 
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HciiKkai  has  so  elaboialely  described — they  are  e^idMiily  of  aiw- 
tlier  and  v<  ry  inferior  school ;  and  whether  execated  ia  GermmajpOr 
tiie  Low  CooDtries,  were  probably  the  rude  oianafrcture  of  the  onii- 
nary  card-makers."    (p.  108.) 

The  Historiae  Veteris  et  Novi  Testainenti  aeo  BiblU 
Pauperum,  is  a  book  of  forty  leaves,  of  a  small  folio  UMt 
printed  by  means  of  friction,  apparently  from  the  aanM 
number  of  ensraved  blocks  of  wood,  on  one  aide  of  the 
paper  only.  These  printed  pages  are  placed  two  by  two, 
fiicing  each  other,  and  the  blank  sides  of  each  two  leaTea 
are  likewise  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  being  pasted  toge* 
ther,  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  book  printed  in  the 
ordinary  way  on  both  sides  the  paper.  The  prints  vary  a 
little  in  the  size ;  but  they  are  about  ten  inches  in  height^ 
and  seven  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Each  print  contains  three 
sacred  historical  subjects,  dif^posed  in  compartments,  and 
four  half-length  figures  of  prophets,  and  other  holy  men,  in 
niches— two  above,  and  two  beneath  the  principal  sulgecta. 
The  inscriptions  are  in  Latin.  ^^  I  am  very  mucn  inclined^" 
says  Mr.  Ottley,  <^  to  think  it  of  a  date  not  later  than  1490; 
but  I  speak  with  less  confidence  on  this  point,  as,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  15th  century  until  near  its  close,  very 
little  change  of  style  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  designs  of 
the  artists  of  those  schools,''  ^the  Low  Countries  and  Hol- 
land.) 

The  Historia  seu  ProvidentiaVirginisMaria!,  ex  Cantico 
Canticorum,  is  a  small  folio  volume*  comprehending  thirty- 
two  subjects,  taken  from  the  Book  of  Canticles,  and  printed 
two  on  each  leaf,  from  engraved  wooden  blocks,  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  onlv.  These  prints  are  interspersed  vritk 
passages  of  texts,  in  large  characters,  on  acroljiii,  fiintaatic- 
ally  disposed  among  the  figures;  a  circumstanc#  w^iich^rea 
to  the  whole  work  a  very  singular  f^pearanfe^  and  ooca« 
sioned  Heineken  to  defame  it,  oy  calling  it  the  inost  Gothic 
among  all  the  block  books.  The  writer  we  have  just  nanwd 
mentions  two  editions  of  this  book:  the  first,  accordin(|^  to 
his  opinion,  engraved  and  published  in  Grermany;  the  other 
copied  from  it  in  Holland  or  Flanders.  Several  ^upe  of 
figures  from  this  work  are  presented  for  the  gratihcatioo  of 
the  reader;  and  we  much  wgret, on  all  such  occasions,  that 
the  nature  of  our  undertakini^  does  not  admit  of  our  sup- 
ply ing  them. 

The  Speculum  Hiimanss  ^nlvationis  (called  also  the  Spe- 
culum Fi^ratum)  has  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
typographical  controversy.  It  seems  to  hold  a  jaiddle  aitiia^ 
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lioii  b^llreeii  tbe  ordinary  books,  printed  entirely  from  en« 
fnred  wooden  blockii,  and  the  specimens  of  typog^phy  in 
lis  advanced  state;  and  it  is  thus  described  by  our  author.  ' 

"  This  work,  like  the  Biblia  Panperum;'  and  the  ''  Book  of 
Canticles/'  is  of  a  soiall  folio  sise»  and  is  printed  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  There  are  four  or  tive  editions  of  it»  in  which  the  cuts 
are  not  copied  from  each  other,  (w  m  four  of  the  editwns  of  the 
Biblia  Panpenim,  and  the  two  editions  of  the  Book  of  Canticles,) 
but  taken  off  from  the  same  engraved  blocks ;  beskies  two  or  three 
editions  published  several  years  later,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  Germany, 
with  figures  designed  and  engraved  m  a  much  ruder  style.  I  shall 
spttk  principaU;^  of  the  two  editions  1  have  seen ;  in  the  one  of 
which  the  text  is  in  the  Latin,  in  the  other  iu  the  Dutch  language. 

'*  The  Latin  edition  is  comprised  in  thirt]r*one  sheets  and  a  half, 
divided,  according  to  Heioeken,  into  five  quires,  or  gatherings.  The 
first  gathering  is  only  of  five  leaves,  and  contains  a  sort  of  intro* 
duction  to  the  work  descriptive  of  its  contents ;  tbe  second,  the  thirds 
and  tbe  fourth  gatherings,  have  each  of  them  fourteen  leaves ;  and 
tbe  fifth  has  sixteen  leaves ;  making  in  all  sixty-tliree  leaves.  This 
editioo  is,  by  most  writers,  considered  the  first;  but  its  priority  ia 
by  BO  means  certain,  as  I  shall  hereafter  shew. 

**  la  the  Dutch  edition,  the  introduction  only  occupies  four  leaves ; 
and  consequently  there  are  only  sixty-two  leaves  in  the  whole. 

^  After  the  introduction,  ui  both  these  editions,  the  remaining 
fifty-eight  leaves  are  ornamented  at  top  fov  wooden  cuts  of  an  oblong 
form,  each  of  them  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  slight  Gothic  figure 
into  two  compartments;  so  that  each  cut  contains  two  designs.  These 
designs,  for  the  most  part,  represent  stories  of  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tament;  but  the  subjects  of  some  of  them  are  taken  from  the  pas- 
sages of  profiiue  history,  which  the  author  of  the  work  thought 
typical  of  the  events  recorded  in  sacred  writ.  Each  subject  has 
atidemeath  it  a  short  Latin  inscription,  en|raved  on  the  same  block, 
iodcpeDdent  of  the  text,  which  is  printed  m  two  columns,  and  occu* 
pies  the  remainder  of  the  page.  The  cuts  are' taken  off  like  those 
of  the  true  block-books  already  described,  by  means  of  friction, 
with  a  brown  tint  m  dbtemper.''    (p.  154.) 

**  In  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Speculum  Salvationis,  where 
tfiey  are  entire,  the  work  is  composed  of  a  preface  and  forty-five 
chapters  in  prose  Latin,  with  rhythmical  terminations  to  the  lines. 

**  The  preface  contains  a  short  account  of  tbe  contents  of  the 
ohaplers.  In  each  chapter,  one  principal  subject  is  proposed;  but 
diree  otfiers,  which  the  author  considered  allusive  to  the  principal 
anlgeet,  are  afterwards  introduced.  The  subjects,  for  the  most  part, 
are  taken  fiora  the  Bible,  or  from  the  traditional  history  of  the 
church;  but  some  of  them  are  selected  from  profane  history.  The 
three  last  rhsfpteis  have,  each  of  them,  eight  subjects.  Thus  Hei- 
aeker  mforms  as,  that,  m  the  illununated  manuscripts  of  this  woik, 
be  invariably  foand  that  every  chapter  was  ornamented  with  two 
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ptiiitiiigi*  each  divided  into  two  compartiuento,  and  oonlwimig  tiio 
tiibjecta;  except  the  last  three  chapters,  which  had  each  of  tbw 
four  paintings,  or  eight  subjects.  The  work  therefore,  when  eoa- 
plete,  should  contain  the  designs  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
subjects;  whereas  the  first  printed  editions  of  the  Speculum  have 
only  fifty-eight  cuts,  or  one  hundred  and  sixteen  designs/'  (p.  Ifi6.) 

The  fourth  chapter  introduces  the  subject  of  chalcogra- 
phy, or  metal-plate  engraving ;  and  the  author  observea, 
that,  although  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  use  stamps 
of  metal  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  wax,  clay,  and  other 
substances  capable  of  indentation,  yet  that  they  appear  to 
bave  been  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  ta&ing  im- 
pressions from  those  convex  sur&ces  with  ink,  or  with  any 
other  tint,  on  paper  or  parchment.     Mr.  Ottley  proceeds. 

**  Still  greater  obstacles  opposed  themselves  to  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  takwg  impressions  on  paper  from  engraved  plates  of  metal: 
for,  as  in  these  the  strokes  of  the  engraving  are  concave,  and  ap- 
parently out  of  the  reach  of  pressure  firmn  any  flat  surfoce  like 
paper,  they  could  never  have  been  thought  calculated  for  such  a 
purpose  until  accident  discovered  that  they  were  so.  Notwithstand- 
rag,  therefore,  that  the  art  of  engraving  figures  and  other  oli^eets 
with  the  burin  upon  plates  of  melal,  as  matters  of  taste  and  onn- 
ment,  continued  to  be  practised  without  interruption,  from  the  most 
remote  periods  of  antiquity  until  the  time  when  it  was  disooviend 
that  such  engravings  were  capable  of  being  printed  on  paper,  it  is 
perhaps  less  a  subject  for  our  surprise  that  so  many  ages  elapsed 
before  that  discovery  was  made,  than  of  our  gratuhition  that  it  took 
place  at  all. 

**  That  a  species  of  engraving  on  metal,  every  way  fitted  for  im- 
pression, was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Etmscans,  aod 
the  Romans,  is,  indeed,  a  fact  which  the  monuments  of  antiquity^ 
preserved  in  our  museums,  place  beyond  a  doubt  The  engraved 
figures,  found  on  so  many  of  the  ancient  pateras,  might  be  printed, 
were  it  not  for  the  projecting  borders  by  which  they  are  geDoallj 
surrounded.  Mr.  Strutt,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Engravers,  has 
given  the  copy  of  an  engraved  plate  of  very  remote  antiquity,  which 
IS  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  supposed  by  him  to  have 
been  originally  part  of  a  sheath  of  a  sword,  or  dagger.  Five  figures 
— perhaps  intended  to  describe  the  tape  of  Helen — are  represmted 
upon  it  in  outline :  they  are  executed  with  the  graver ;  and  as  the 
sarfiice  of  the  plate  Is  flat,  it  might,  as  Mr.  Strutt  observes^  evea 
BOW  be  printed  by  the  ordinary  method  used  in  taking  the  impresr 
sions  of  co|q[)er-plates,  were  not  the  metal  apparently  too  fragile  to 
endure  the  force  of  the  press/' 

In  the  15th  century,  **  a  species  of  handicraft  was  much  piactiaed 
by  the  goldsmiths  throughout  Italy,  but  especialiv  at  Florence,  termed 
*  workmg  m  niello/    This  mode  of  wmmanship,  which  foil  mlQ 
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■cgiect  in  the  lattoeBtnry,  ivas  used  in  the  decoration  of  ptate  de* 
stincd  for  sacred  porpoMs;  as  chalices,  reliquaries^  and  paxes;  alsd 
on  the  hilts  of  swords,  the  handles  of  knives  and  forks,  and  oo  olasps 
and  otlier  female  ornaments.  It  was  likewise  frequently  adopted  in 
small  cabinets,  made  of  ebon]|rt  which,  here  and  there,  were  oma-. 
meoted  with  little  statues  of  sdver,  and  plates  of  the  same  metal, 
'  worked  in  niello,'  with  figures,  with  historical  representations,  or 
with  arabesques/'    (p*  262.) 

The  author  extracts  from  Yaaari  (who,  he  Bays,  baa  some* 
timte  not  been  improperly  styled  the  Herodotus  of  modern 
art)  the  subsequent  process  in  niello.  ^ 

**  The  way  of  making  works  of  this  kind  is,  first,  to  design  the 
intended  subject  with  a  point  of  steel  upon  the  silver,  which  must 
be  of  an  even  and  smooth  surface,  and  then  to  engrave  it  with  the 
burin-^--an  instrument  which  is  made  of  a  square  rod  of  iron,  cut 
at  the  end,  from  one  angle  to  the  other  angle  opposite,  obliquely; 
so  that  being  very  sharp,  and  cutting,  as  it  were,  on  both  sides,  its 
point  runs  along  with  great  ease,  and  the  artist  is  enabled  to  engrave 
with  it  most  delicately.  With  this  mstniment  ail  thincs  are  done 
which  are  engraved  upon  plates  of  metal,  whether  with  £e  intentioa 
of  filling  the  work  afterwards  with  nidlo,  or  of  leaving  it  empty» 
according  to  the  will  of  the  artist 

*'  When,  therefore,  he  has  engraved  and  finished  his  work  with 
the  burin,  he  takes  silver  and  lead,  and  mixing  them  together  on  the 
fire^  makes  of  them  a  composition,  which  b  of  a  black  colour,  very 
brittle,  and,  when  melted,  of  a  nature  to  run  with  great  nicety  into, 
the  work.  This  composition  is  then  bruised  very  fine,  and  laid  upon 
the  engraved  plate  of  silver,  which  it  is  necessary  should  be  quite 
dean;  the  plate  is  then  placed  near  a  Are  of  green  wood;  when,  bv 
means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  the  flame  is  blown  upon  the  niello,  which, 
bemg  dissolved  bv  the  heat,  runs  about  till  it  has  filled  all  the  en* 
graved  curve  made  by  the  burin.  Afterwards,  when  the  silver  is 
oold,  the  superfluous  part  of  the  composition  is  scraped  off,  or  worn 
away  by  degrees  by  a  pumice-stone;  and  hstly,  the  work  is  rubbed 
by  the  band,  or  with  a  piece  of  leather,  until  the  true  suiftce  ap». 
pears,  and  every  thing  is  polished. 

*'  In  this  mode  of  workmanship,  Maso  Fineguerra,  of  Florence, 
was  a  most  admirable  artist,  as  may  be  seen  in  certain  paxes  by  his 
hand,  worked  in  niello^  in  the  churofa  of  St.  Giovanni  at  Florence, 
which  are  justly  deemed  astonishing  productions^ 

"  From  this  kind  of  engraving  was  derived  the  art  of  chalcogni* 
phy,  by  means  of  which  we  now  see  so  many  prints  by  Italian  and 
German  artists  throughuut  Italy ;  for  as  those  who  worked  in  silver, 
before  they  filled  th^r  en^vmgs  with  niello,  took  impressions  of 
tiiem  with  earth,  over  which  they  poured  liquid  sulphur;  so  the 
primers  discovered  the  wuy  of  takmg  off  impressiont  from  copper-^, 
phtcs  with  a  press,  as  wesce  them  do  in  these  days.*^    (p.  M4.) 
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It  will  have  been  seeii)  from  the  tide-page,  thaCoorta- 
thor  attribateB  the  inyendon  of  chalcography  to  Mase 
(Tommaao)  Finiguerra ;  and  he  says,  that  the  inpreasioat 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  take  from  his  engravings  on 
silver  were  of  two  kinds :  the  one  cast  out  of  earthen 
moulds  in  sulphur,  the  other  printed  on  paper  from  the  plate 
itself,  by  the  means  of  a  roller. 

In  this  division  of  the  work  we  have  a  long  discusaion,  in 
order  to  shew  that  the  discovery  of  producing  impreeaions 
on  paper,  was  made  by  the  artist  we  nave  just  named  ;  and 
it  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  not  later  than  1440.  Of 
the  proofs  taken  by  Finiguerra  on  paper,  we  have  two 
beautiful  specimens  from  originals ;  the  one  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  Mr.  Ottley,  and  the  other  in  the  National  Institute 
(as  it  was  lately  called)  at  Paris.  The  former  is  thus  de- 
scribed: 

^  It  represents  the  Hadoona  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne,  wrtt 
die  infant  Savipttr  on  her  hm;  on  each  side  of  her  is  an  angel  stand- 
lug.  with  a  lilj  in  his  hand,  the  emblem  of  Tirginity,  awaiting  her 
eoramands;  behind  are  six  other  angels,  three  on  each  side  of  the 
throne,  seated  on  btnches,  and  playing  on  musical  instromeuts ;  and 
above  are  four  more  of  those  celestial  attendants,  and  six  cherubifli* 
On  the  plane  beneath  are  six  female  saints,  amongst  whom  S.  Ca- 
tharine is  distingnished  by  her  wheel,  S.  Clara  by  her  monastic  habits 
8.  Mary  MagdiSen  by  her  long  hair  and  the  vase  of  ointment,  S.  Lu- 
cia by  her  eyes  in  the  dish,,  and  S.  Agnes  by  her  lamb;  the  whok 
ferming,  in  a  space  of  little  more  than  four  inches  in  height  by  three 
hi  widdi,  a  composition  of  no  less  than  thirty  figures.  This  lictle 
nictttre  (for  1  may  so  term  it)  is  semicircular  at  top,  and  is  bounded 
by  a  rich  frame  studded  with  precious  stones.  On  each  side  is  a 
pilaster  of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting  a  frieze,  or  cornice,  the 
upper  of  which  was  perhaps  unfinished  at  the  time  the  art^t  took 
tfiv  proof;  and  in  the  two  spandles  over  the  arch  of  the  picture,  b 
introduced  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin.  The  lower  part  of  the 
architectural  decoration,  where  it  b  possible  there  may  have  beeli  an 
inscription,  is  wanting.*'    (p.  305.) 

The  other  is  a  discovery  by  Zani  on  his  visit  to  Paris  ia 
Nov.  1797.  The  subject  is  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
called  also  the  Assumption,  and  the  figures  are  exquisitelf 
beautifliK  The  grouping  of  each  is  of  the  same  kind,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  presume  to  judge  on  such  a  subject,  both 
have  the  appearance  of  being  executed  with  equal  talent, 
and  by  the  same  artist. 

It  is  in  the  fifth  chapter  observed,  that,  although  Fini* 
guerra  appears  to  have  first  discovered  the  practicability  at 
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tiBiUni^  the  impregsions  of  his  works  of  niello  some  yean 
before  the  niiddleof  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  not  until 
about  1460,  that  the  real  importance  of  bis  discovery  vras 
Appreciated,  or  that  plates  of  larger  dimensions  beran  to 
be  executed  for  the  express  purpose  of  multiplying  the  iai« 
pressions  of  enj^ravings  for  publication.  Tnat  the  burin 
itself  had  been  employed  in  executing  engravings  upon , 
plate  not  intended  to  be  finished  afterwards  with  niello, 
18  evident  from  the  words  of  Yasari,  where,  after  describe 
in^  it,  he  says  expressly,  *^  with  this  instrument  all  things 
are  done  which  are  engraved  upon  plates  of  metal, 
whether  to  fill  the  work  afterwards  with  niello,  or  to  leave 
it  empty,  according  to  the  will  of  the  artist." 

The  author  having  discussed  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
taking  impressions  by  engraved  plates  of  metal  from  its 
invention  oy  Finiguerra  to  the  final  establishment  of  chal* 
oography ;  the  works  of  the  ancient  engravers  of  the  Flo- 
rentine school  are  next  described,  and  among  them  those 
of  Baccio  Baldini,  Sandro  Botticelli,  and  Antonio  del' 
PoUajuolo,  with  other  early  engravers,  and  notice  is 
taken  of  some  ancient  prints  of  the  same  school  by  un- 
known artists.  The  same  course  is  pursued  in  the  next 
chapter*with  the  Venetian  eng^vers,  and  in  the  ninth  we 
have  the  sequel  of  the  professors  of  the  Italian  schools, 
Giulio  and  Domenico  Campagnola,  Jacomo  Franciai  and 
Marc  Antonio  Raimondi. 

In  the  intervening  chapter  which  is  the  eighth,  from 
■ome  love  of  derangement  which  we  do  not  understand, 
we  have  intruded  an  account  of  the  principal  engravers  of 
CSermany  and  the  low  countries,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  time  of  Albert  Durer  and  Lucas  Van  Leaden,  which 
ought  io  have  been  assigned  to  another  place  in  the  work. 

The  important  fact,  as  to  the  national  origin  or  patria . 
of  Chalcography,  is  settled  by  the  production  before  us ; 
and  if  it  had  no  other  recommendation  than  bringing  into 
notice  the  work  ascribed  to  Blaso  Finiguerra,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  author,  and  introducing  to  the  British  pub- 
lic, the  discovery  of  Zani  of  the  specimen  of  tlie  same 
artist,  in  the  National  Institute  of  France,  it  would  be  en- 
titled to  great  credit.  When  Vasari  asserted  that  th^ 
art  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Finiguerra,  the  plau* 
riUe  answer  of  the  Germans  was,  that  no  print  had  been 
produced  by  the  Italian  disputants  that  could,  with  cer- 
tainty, be  attributed  to  that  artist ;  and  they  insisted,  that 
the  prints  acknowledged  to  be' German,  the  dates  of  which 
had  neea  ascertained,  and  which  were  prior  to  those  of  any 
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Italian  productiiNi,  wefe  eondusive  evidence^  as  to  tka 
piioritj  of  the  invention  in  their  own  &vour. 

But  this  is  veiT  fiir  from  being  the  onljr  merit  of  Mr. 
Ottlej.  His  work  contains  minute  information  as  to  tike 
chief  professors,  and  principal  schools  of  art,  and  when 
added  to  the  mass  of  diversified  intellieenoe  in  a  le;Kioo- 
^phic  shape,  from  the  laborious  workofMr.  Strutt,all  the 
information  is  supplied  on  the  rise,  prog;ress,  and  earlj  exe- 
cution of  engraving,  that  the  attentive  student  can  require 
for  the  pursuit  of  his  art,  or  the  inquisitive  amateur  can 
wish  for  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity.  The  acquisition 
is  the  more  valuable,  because  previous  to  these  publica- 
tions in  addition  to  some  foreign  authorities,  not  of  the 
easiest  success,  the  sources  of  knowledge  in  this  branch  of 
enquiry  were  limited  to  the  biography  of  about  a  thou- 
sand artists  by  M-  Basan,  to  Evelyn's  Sculptura,  the 
Sculpture  Historico-Technica,  and  to  the  account  of  a 
series  of  engravers  published  at  Cambridge,  with  a  few 
stray  catalogues. 

in  Mr.  Ottley,  we  have  no  vulgar  divisions  of  the  subfect 
into  the  historical,  the  picturesque  and  the  portrait ;  no 
trite  disquisitions  on  the  different  modes  of  enffrarings, 
unconnected  with  the  state  of  the  art  at  the  ear^  period 
to  which  he  refers,  and  no  romantic  or  metaphysical  specu- 
lations on  beauty,  mechanism,  resemblance  and  identity, 
but  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  subject  is  fomiliariy  and 
agreeaUy  disclosed,  but  the  writer,  assumes,  that  every 

Crson  who  shall  avail  himself  of  his  elucidations,  is,  at 
ist,  acquainted  with  the  common  principles  and  ordinary 
language  of  the  art  of  design.  Although  a  great  por- 
tion of  these  volumes  is  argumentative  and  controversial, 
yet  we  see  nothing  of  what  the  rigid  students  of  the  Aris- 
totelian school  calttbeir  dialectics  or  the  talent  of  disputing, 
nothing  of  their  rhetoric,  or  the  talent  of  persuading,  other- 
wise than  as  conviction  is  produced  by  a  plain  exposition 
of  facts,  and  the  taithful  application  of  them  to  the  ques- 
tion under  examination.  Mr.  Ottley  writes  with  a  mind 
wholly  engrossed  with  the  subject,  and  if  there  are 
many  instances  of  negligence  in  the  style,  there  is  a 
clearness  and  accuracy  generated  by  the  steady  pursuit  of 
his  object,  he  is  biassed  by  none  of  tlie  partialities  of  the 
parties  with  whom,  or  a£;ainst  whom  he  enters  the  lists,  and 
ne  is  desirous  only  of  the  triumph  of  truth  and  justice. 

As  engravers  have  been  represented  in  the  light  of  mere 
copyists,  and  as  their  profession  has  been  degraded  by  fre- 
quent misrepresentations,  we  will  add  a  few  words,  for  i]^ 
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sake  of  exhibiliog  them  in  the  situation  to  wbich^  the^  be- 
long. We  do  not  mean  to  rank  these  artists  with  either 
sculptors  or  painters,  but  with  respect  to  the  particular  e;c- 
cellencies  of  a .  picture,  it  has  been  fitly  admitted,  that  a 
print  has,  in  common  with  it,  precision  of  drawing,  ele- 
gance of  composition  and  grandeur  of  design,  which  in- 
volye  the  loftiest  attainments  of  art.  Peter  Testa,  who 
poasessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  painter  but  colouring, 
acquired  that  reputation  by  his  etchings  which  his  paintings 
WG4ild  never  have  procured  him. 

The  prints  of  Albert  Durer,  Rembrandt,  and  Salvator 
Rosa  are  exact  counterparts  of  their  paintinj^^  and  the 
fermer  lta,ve  so^netimes  been  as  highly  appreciated  as  the 
latter. 

Of  all  the  imitative  arts,  engraving  is  the  most  applicable 
to  general  use,  and  from  the  bcility  with  which  pnnts  are 
re-produced,  they  have  acquired  one^  kind  of  si^ieriority 
over  painting  of  a  character  almost  miraculous. 

^*  What  tho'  no  marble  breathes,  no  canvas  glow8» 

'*  From  every  point  a  ray  of  genius  flows  I 

**  Be  mine  to  bless  the  move  mechanic  skill ; 

**  That  f  taap5»  renews^  and  aniltiplies  aft  will ; 

«  And  cheaply  circulates*  thro'  distant  climes, 

*'  The  iairest  relic  of  the  purest  times/'  RooBRS. 

Engraving  has  another  advantage  over  painting  of  the 
Ughest  consequence,  and  that  is,  durability.  It  is  re- 
■Mirked,  that  while  the  pictures  of  Rafaele,  like  those  of 
Apellesand  Zeuxis  haye  mouldered  from  their  walls,  the 
prtwts  of  Raimondi,  his  friend  and  contenporary,  are  in 
ooRMplete  preservation,  and  afford  a  lively  conception  of 
the  beauties  of  those  paintings,  -which,  but  for  the  graver's 
surt,  would  have  been  lost  fof  ever.  It  is  also  justly  said, 
that  before  the  invention  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  centufy^ 
the  aeciiniulated  wisdom  of  ages  was  confined  to  a  tew 
perishing  manuscripts,  too  expensive  to  be  generally  ob^ 
taioed,  and  too  valuable  to  be  firequently  transferred  from 
the  bands  of  the  proprietor.  What  printing  has  been  to 
•cience,  engraving  has  been  to  art,  and  the  works  of  the 
best  masters,  whether  of  painting  or  sculpture  will  be  in- 
debted to  it,  lor  that  perpetuity,  which  the  invention  of 
priiitriig,  has  secured  to,  the  Inferno  of  Ekinte,  and  the  Cid 
of  ComeiHe>* 

*  While  we  &re  engsj^ed  in  writins  this  review,  the  attention  of  the  pnb- 
fic  U  f  aiticmlarly  directed  to  the  canons  subjects  of  the  work  fov  the  tale  of 
tibe  valoable  library  of  WiUian  Roseoe,  Esq.  at  Liverpool,  which  contanii 
tpecimens  of  the  Block-Books  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ottley,  with  a  collectioa 
Jf  rare  prints,  etchings  and  engravings,  iUostrating  the  progress  of  the  art 
from  the  earliest  time. 
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ABt.  II. — De  r Etatprisent  de  F Europe^  et  de  Faccord  entrt 
laLigitimilS  el  le  SysUmcRepHsentaiif.  Par  M.  Ch arlei 
Tu EREMiN. — Libert  sensi  in  simplici  parole.  Paris,  cbez 
Plancher,  Editeur;  etDelaunaj,  Palais- Royal,  18 16.  8?o. 
Pp.214. 

The  French  have  always  shewn  themselves  the  best  theo- 
retical, and  the  worst  practical  statesmen ;  the  histoiy  of 
their  writers  affords  .a  long^  list  of  most  able  and  emineat 
men,  who  have  enlarged  upon  the  general  principles  of 
government,  in  a  subdued  spirit  of  liberty,  and  a  pare  spirit 
of  wisdom;  while  the  history  of  their  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  supplies  still  more  numerous  examples  of  the  aban* 
donment,  or  rather  of  the  disregard,  of  the  plainest  naaxins 
ofjustice  and  prudence.  It  cannot,  certainly,  be  said,  that 
this  mal-administration  of  public  affairs  has  been  the  con- 
sequence of  the  admirable  rules  laid  down,  though  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  truly  asserted,  that  these  admirable  rules  have 
resulted  from  the  mal-administration :  that  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  carried  into  effect,  is  to  be  attributed  to  se- 
veral causes;  but  the  very  circumstance  of  the  absence  of 
enlightened  principles,  in  the  executive  departments,  and 
the  inconveniences  and  suffering  produced  by  that  absence, 
naturally  led  the  minds  of  reflecting  men  to  the  consideratioa 
of  the  best  means  by  which  they  might  be  avoided,  or  re* 
mediedj  in  a  different  state  of  things.  It  has  been  a  com- 
mon  remark,  that  the  best  writers  upon  the  British  consti- 
tution, have  not  been  found  among  those  who  were  in*tbe 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  its  shelter  and  blessings ;  but  among 
those  who,  viewing  the  structure  at  a  distance,  were  better 
able  to  contemplate  it  in  the  wholeness  of  its  beauty,  and  to 
estimate  the  accordance  of  its  parts,  and  the  harmony  of  its 
proportions. 

The  thewetical  exoellenif  of  which  we  have  spoken,  in  a 
considerable  decree,  applies  to  the  work  ofM.  Hierendn; 
the  title  of  which,  <^  The  Agreement  between  Legitimacy 
and  Jlepresenlation,"  will  be  perfectly  understood  in  this 
country,  where  the  benefits  of  this  union  have  happily  loog 
been  experienced,  but  will  not  be  quite  as  comprehensible 
in  France;  where,  for  a  protracted  series  of  years,  leffiti* 
mac^  and  despotism  were  nearly  synonimous.  TheJ&og 
of  France  has  now  no  easy  task  to  perform  in  practically 
establishing,  for  the  first  time,  the  admitted  distinction. 

In  the  prefiice  to  the  work  before  us,  the  author  is  ex- 
tremely  anxious  to  impress  upon  his  readers,  that  though  a 
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natife  of  France,  he  writes  as  a  citizen  of  the  world  :  that 
he  has  thrown  off  the  amour-proprej  (an  individual  term, 
which  the  French  nation,  exclusively,  has  applied  nati- 
onally), which  his  countrymen  almost  proverbially  feel;--- 
that  he  writes  ^^  dans  un  esprit  £urop6en,"  as  a  friend  to 
the  rational  liberty  of  the  people,  and  an  equal  friend  to  the 
rights  of  sovereigns.    If  Af.  Theremin  really  believes  that, 
in  the  course  of  his  work,  he  has  proceeded  upon  this 
enlarged  plan,  he  labours  under  one  of  those  self-deceptions 
to  which  the  amour  propre  was  likelj^  to  lead  him;  for,  as 
before  the  French  tlevolution,  legitimacy  and  despotism 
were  synonimous,  so  now,  after  the  expulsion  of  Buona« 
parte,  we  apprehend  that  royalty  and  impartiality  are  to  be 
understood  in  France  in  the  same  signification.     Even  if 
the  author  could  persuade  himself  that  be  has  been  im* 
partial,  he  must  know  that,  in  the  present  state  of  his  coun* 
try,  with  the  restrictions  and  visitations  the  press  is  liable 
to,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  that  any  work  should  be 
printed  which  did  not  tena  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  sovereign,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the 
cause  of  the  representation  of  the  suUect.     Upon  this  point 
we  well  recollect  the  language  of  Kfr.  Whitbread,  only  a 
few  days  before  his  melancholy  end  : — '^  That  these  were 
dangerous  times  for  the  liberties  of  nations ; — that  by  the 
military  power  of  legitimate  sovereigns,  the  will  of  a  whole 
people  had  been  stifled  and  overcome,  and  that  the  only 
chance  for  continental  freedom  was  the  establishment  of  a 
free  press."    We  register  these  as  the  dying  words  of  a  man 
who,  though  sometimes  hurried  too  far  by  a  generous  im- 
petuosity, was,  indeed,  the  true  friend  of  royalty,  by  being 
the  true  friend  of  liberty ;  and,  until  his  prayers  upon  this 
subject  are  accomplished  in  France,  we  shall  constantly  see 
published  there  books,  like  the  present,  written  by  a  man 
of  talents,  and  of  a  comprehensive  mind,  but  intended,  under 
the  appearance  of  impartiality,  to  accomplish  only  the  pur- 
poses of  a  particular  set  of  individuals.     The  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus  is  reported  to  have  wisely  said,  that  he 
more  dreaded  one  able  writer,  than  an  army  of  soldiers; 
for,  independently  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  pen,  it 
inflicted  an  incurable  wound,  even  in  the  memory  of  kings. 
T&e  same  apprehension  is  felt  by  Louis  XVI II.,  but  he 
takes  a  &r  aifferent  method  to  avoid  the  censure,  and  to 
prevent  the  advice  of  his  subjects.    How  admirably  does 
one  of  our  great  unknown  poets  speak  upon  the  importance 
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of  this  wise  and  free  counsel  id  a  aorereign  wko  wislies  t» 
remain  secarelj  on  his  throne. 

€t , 1  hav€  found  that  counselt 

Held  to  the  line  of  justice^  still  produce 

The  surest  states  and  greatest,  being  sure ; — 

Without  which  lit  assurance  in  the  greatest. 

As  you  may  see  a  mighty  promontory 

More  digged  and  under-eaten  than  may  warrant 

A  safe  supportance  to  his  shaggy  brows. 

All  passengers  avoid  him,  shun  all  ground 

That  lies  within  his  shadow,  and  brars  still 

A  flying  eye  upon  him. — So  great  men 

Corrupted  in  their  grounds,  mi  building  out 

Too  swelling  fronts  for  their  foundations, 

When  most  they  should  be  propt,are  most  fersalMn; 

And  men  will  rather  thrust  into  the  stornies 

Of  better  grounded  states,  than  take  a  shekel 

Beneath  their  ruinous  and  fearful  weight : 

Tet  they  so  oversee  their  faulty  bases. 

That  they  remain  securer  in  conceit.*' 

Chapmmt's  Bison's  Can^^aey,  A*  4, 

It  is  only  those  who  are  placed  lower  in  the  state  than 
the  kin^,  that  can  give  him  warning  of  the  decay  of  the 
foundation  of  his  throne,  and  that  warning  is  only  e^ctually 
to  be  communicated  by  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing' ;— • 
^  for  this  is  not  liberty  which  we  can  hope,  that  no  grievance 
ever  should  arise  in  the  common-wealth ;— that  let  no  road 
ill  this  world  expect;  but  when  complaints  are  freely  heard, 
deeply  considered,  and  speedily  retbrmed,  then  is  the  utmoet 
bound  of  civil  liberty  attained,  that  wise  men  look  for;*^  says 
Milton,  in  his  well-known  treatise,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
shew,  that  tliese  benefits  can  result  only  from  a  free  press* 

Perhaps  we  have  said  more  than  necessary  upon  this  poin^ 
but  it  was  called  for  by  the  vain  boast  of  perfect  impartiality 
made  by  M.  Theremin.  We  will  now  proceed  to  give  some 
extracts  from  his  work.  The  ^^  Introouction  "  is  occupied 
by  various  general  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  piihiic 
mind ;  the  tendency  of  which  remarks  is  to  shew,  that  tnougli 
its  impulses  may  sometimes  produce  beneficial  consequences^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  French  Revolution,  yet  that  they  are 
generally  to  be  repressed  as  injuriuns.  Next,  he  traces  the 
progress  of  civilization  from  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  :— 
first,  the  religious  controversies  that  foHowed ; — next,  the 
improvement  in  arts  and  sciences; — and,  thirdly,  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature.    With  considerable  ingoauity  he 
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Mideayoare  to  prove,  that  thopgb  the  people  of  France  W6re 
imposed  apon  in  the  Keyolution,  and  had  since  been  con- 
quered by  their  enemies,  their  national  pride  oug;ht  not  in 
any  degree  to  suffer,  since,  even  in  their  misfortunes,  they  had 
dictated  the  fiaite  of  Europe,  and  had  opened  the  eyes  of  thd 
nations  of  the  continent  to  the  value  of  the  representative 
system.  After  remarking,  that  the  question  had  been  be- 
tween a  pure  and  a  mixt,  or  between  an  absolute  and  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  he  adds, 

**  Cette  question  a  kth  d^cidee  presque  pour  tous  les  peuples,  par 
la  revolution  Franpaise  ramen^e  k  son  premier  terme,  et  la  monarcbie 
representative  est  anjourd'hui  le  vceu  unanimedes  peuples  sourdement 
ou  hauterneot  prononc^.  La  France  a  donn^  le  premier  "mouvement^ 
en  s*y  r^fugiant  com  me  dans  un  port  assure ;  ou  plut6t  les  souve- 
lains  qui  furent  ses  vainqueurs.  Tout  coiiduite  dans  ce  poit;  et,  d'un 
autre  c6te,  TAngleterre  se  pr^sente  comme  un  exempte  durable,  et 
de  la  stability  du  gouvemement  sous  cette  forme,  et  de  la  superiorit6, 
et  du  bonbeur  du  peuple  qui  I'a  adoptee  ;  de  sorte  que  la  mtnarchie 
absolue  ne  parait  plus  tolerable  que  sous  condition  quelle  u'aQra 
qu'une  dur^e  passag^re.  Partout  les  peuples  demandent  des  consti- 
tutions, ou  les  souverains,  qui  se  trouvent  ^  la  hauteur  du  si^cle 
dans  les  principes  duquel  ils  ont  ^t^  6ie?es,  les  offrent  d*eux- 
mSmes.''    (p.  21.) 

Soon  afterwards  he  observes,  <*  que  Fire  drs  gouveme* 
mens  reprSsentaiifs  est  venue;  elk  a  US  fondSe  en  France 
sous  les  auspices  de  souverains^  qui  la  plupart  n'avaient  pas 
iniroduU  ce  gouvemement  chez  tux.^^    1  his  is  a  singular 
contradiction,  which  the  people  of  France  cannot  but  ob- 
serve, that  while  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  sword  in 
hand,  have  been  compelling  her,  as  M«  Theremin  admits, 
to  accept  this  form  of  government,  compounded  of  legi- 
timacy and  representation,  not  one  of  them  has  taken  a 
single  step  to  eommunicate  its  advantages,  great  as  they 
contend  tnem  to  be,  to  their  own  subjects     In  the  next 
chapter,  the  author  considers  what  species  of  liberty  is  best . 
adapted  to  the  modem  state  of  Europe ;  and  he  here  ex- 
amines, with  some  minuteness,  the  representative  system  as 
established  in  England,  committing,  however,  a  few  errors 
as  to  the  practical  part  of  tlie  subject ;  viz.  the  mode^  in 
which  debates  are  conducted  in  parliament ;  and  borrowing 
the  theory  mainly  from  Montesquieu  and  Hume.    In  this, 
and  the  succeeding  discussion  on  party  and  faction,  M. 
Theremin /evinces  ffreat  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  of  the 
pbiioBopfiv  of  the  nistory  of  Great  Britain.    Hir  remarks 
HpoD  iw  legitiaiacy  of  kings  are  wortb  extracting. 
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**  La  question  dc  la  l^gitimit^  est  une  auestion  nonTelle,  et  Too 
aurait  pu,  k  la  rigueur,  se  dispenser  de  relefer  et  de  la  ^o^ndiser^ 
car  personne  ne  contestait  la  l^gitimit^.  II  ei^t  done,  peut-^tre,  mieux 
▼alu  de  la  laisser  dans  cette  obscurity  qui  la  rendait  sacr6e«  comme 
les  choses  auxquelles  on  ne  touche  point. 

''  Le  principe  de  la  I^gilimit^  a  %\k,  ^  la  v^rit^,  attaqu6  une  fois, 
mais  par  le  fait  seulement.  Or,  ce  fait  6tait  une  anomalie  particu- 
li^re  ^  une  seule  nation,  qui  ne  tirait  k  aucune  consequence  pour  les 
autres.  Mab  ce  principe  n'a  jamais  ^t^  attaqu6  par  la  discussion ; 
on  n'a  point  tent^  d'6tablir  un  principe  contraire.  Et  quel  serut  le 
principe  contraire  k  l^gitimit^  1  Ce  serait  celui  que  le  plus  d^;ne 
d'entre  la  nation  a  droit  d'h^riter  du  tr6ne,  k  Texclusion  de  la  fa- 
mille  r^snante.  La  d^mence  n'a  jamais  6t6jusque-li.  On  a  parii 
de  r6publique»  ce  qui  ^tait  une  chose  fort  diff^rente,  et  laissait  m- 
tacts  les  droits  de  la  l^gitimit^,  comme  les  droits  de  rh4r6di(6  ches 
les  autres.  Jamais  on  n'a  dit  que  r^tablissement  de  la  r^publique 
d'Ani^riaue,  ou  m^me  celle  de  France,  fiissent  une  attaque  cootre  la 
l^gitimite  des  souverains  en  g^n^ral.  Le  syst^me  de  la  legitiaiite  ne 
pent  ^tre  attaqu^  que  par  un  syst^roe  d'usurpation. 

*'  II  iaut  remonterbien  haut  dans  I'histoire  roodeme,  pour  trouver 
des  usurpateurs  qui  aieut  r^ussi  k  fonder  une  dynastie  que  le  terns 
ait  l^gitiro^e ;  c*6tait  dans  des  ^ges  de  barbaric  oili  le  peuple  n'avait 
aucune  opinion,  et  oii  tout  ^tait  permis.  Cromwel  n'a  probablement  pas 

{>r€tendu  former  une  dynastie ;  et  si  Bonaparte  en  a  presque  r6aiis£ 
e  projet,  c*est  k  la  singuli^re  audace  de  se  personnage  qu'il  fiiut 
Tattribuer;  audace  qui  ^tait  soutenue  par  des  ckconstances  uniques. 
Mais  son  ^l^vation  n'a  jamab  ^t^  q'une  exception  aux  yeux  de  tons 
oeux  qui  I'ont  reconnu  et  ^  ses  propres  yeux ;  c'6tait  en  cela  qu*il 
mettait  sa  plus  grande  gloire.  Enfle  de  son  premier  succ^,  U  vou- 
lut  etablir  ses  freres  et  ses  mar^cbaux  sur  les  tr6nes  de  I'Europe. 
Ceci  6tait  une  veritable  attaque  contre  la  legitimit6  par  la  conquete, 
et  c'est  1^  ce  qui  a  motiv6,  k  Vienne,  les  discussions  ^lev^es  par  un 
homme  d'6tat^  qui  a  fond^  la  doctrine  de  la  16gitimit6.  Les  peuples, 
k  la  v6rite,  ne  second^rent  pas,  avec  une  granide  persuasion,  les  en- 
treprises  de  Bonaparte,  etTirent  de  mau?ais  ceil  ces  nouveaut^s 
etranges.  Les  peuples  de  I'Europe  sont  imbns,  de  longue  main»  des 
principes  de  la  16gitimit6  comme  de  ceux  de  rh6r^it6.  lis*  ont  va 
chancelersans  cesse,  et  tomber,  sous  leurs  yeux,  une  tr6ne  ^lectif,  et 
lis  ont  contracte  une  haute  idee  de  rh^r^dit^,  au  moyen  de  laquelle, 
la  sou?erainet6,  comme  le  dit  un  auteor  moderne,  se  perpetuant  par 
les  m^mes  moyens  que  I'espece  humaine,  continue  d'un  cours  insen- 
sible, sans  qu'il  faille,  k  chaque  g^n^ration,  remonter  un  aussi  grand 
ressort.  Et  surtout  ils  n*ont  jamais  pu  voir,  dans  un  general  coa- 
Tert  de  gloire,  dans  le  premier  des  citoyeus,  un  successeur  imm6diat 
au  tr6ne,  m^nie  quand  ce  tr6ne  ^tait  mal  rempii.  II  leur  r^puenede 
voirceindre  la  couronne  k  un  homme  n^  sujet,  et  k  tout  individu  qui 
ne  serait  pas  Th^ritier  pr^somptif.  Telles  sont  leurs  pens^es  habi- 
tuelles.  Quand  ils  ont  re^u  des  Strangers  pour  souverains,  ils  se 
sont  soumis  k  la  force,  mais  ils  ont  unanimement  regard^  ces  i^gnes 
comme  temporaires."    (p.  62.) 
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We  can  by  no  means  concur  with  this  author  in  the  opi- 
nion we  have  already  quoted,  that  the  era  of  representative 
^yernments  has  arrived ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  events 
that  have  recently  taken  place  on  the  Continent  are  likely 
at  all  to  promote  that  object.  It  is  true,  that  we,  and  the 
rest  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  have  seen  France  suffering 
under  the  inflictions  of  military  despotism ;  we  and  they 
have  felt  our  share  of  the  inconvenience ;  but,  in  order  to 
destroy  it,  has  not  each  country,  opposed  to  it,  been  under 
the  necessity,  more  or  less,  of  erecting  itself  into  a  military 

Kwer?  The  French  were  to  be  met  and  conquered  only 
their  own  weapons;  and  although  Great  Britain,  less 
than  Prussia,  Germany,  or  Russia,  may  have  been  com- 
pelled to  convert  herself  into  a  military  power,  (which, 
more  or  less,  is  always  a  military  despotism,)  yet  she  has, 
to  a  certain  degree,  changed  the  nature  of  her  government; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  much  more  reason  to  fear 
that  the  era  of  military  dominion  has  approached,  and  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  French  Revolution,  than  that 
Europe  has  by  late  events  made  any  material  progress  to- 
wards a  general  representative  system.  For  ourselves,  we 
confess,  we  should  fear  little  upon  this  point,  were  it  not  for 
external  circumstances ;  and  as  it  is,  we  are  not  very  ap- 
prehensive for  the  ereat  result.  The  natural  odium  of  th^ 
people  of  Englana  for  military  establishments,  did  it  de- 
pend upon  themselves  only,  would  soon  reduce  our  form  of 
government  into  its  original  wholesome  form ;  but  if  the 
states  of  Europe  keep  up  large  armies,  how  is  it  possible, 
even  with  all  our  insular  advantages,  to  avoid  the  mainten- 
ance, at  least,  of  such  a  proportion  as  is  calculated  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  ?  M.  Theremin  seems  to  con- 
gratulate his  countrymen  upon  a  speedy  diminution  of  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen  on  this  account. 

'*  La  nation  Anglaise^  qui  commence  k  se  plaire  k  des  spectaclot 
militaires  de  cette  esp^ce,  indique  qu'elle  est  a  la  veille  de  subir  un 
changement  dans  son  caract^re,  et  par  consequent  dans  sa  constitu- 
tion. Ce  que  les  victoires  de  Marlborough  n'ont  pu  faire,  celles  de 
Wellington  le  feront  peut-^tre ;  car  d^j^  les  launers  coeillis  sur  le 
Continent  fleurissent  en  Angleterre,  k  T^gal  ou  au  detriment  de  ceux 
coeillis  sur  TOcfan  qui  est  son  doaiaine  veritable.  Apr^  des  vic- 
toires d'une  si  haute  importance^  et  telles  que  I'Angleterre  n'en  a  ja. 
mais  remport6  de  pareilles,  puisque,  avec  tou«  ses  autres  avantages, 
elles  lui  assurent  encore  un  des  premiers  lanss  entre  les  puissances 
militaires  de  r£urope>  il  est  k  craindre  qu'eile  ne  se  laisse  6garer 
par  Tambition  et  la  domination  continentales,  et  que  sa  politique  ne 
devienne  militaire.    La  liberty  alors  sera  perdue ;  car  on  n'estinic 
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plus  au  dedans  ce  qn'on  d^truit  an  dehors,  et  tontes  lea 
c6oqueniiites  oot  fini  par  ^tre  conquises  par  ies  oiemes  arm^ea  qai 
avaieot  servi  k  leurs  couqu^tes.''    (p.  115.) 

The  chapter  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of 
France,  is  occupied  in  assigning  reasons  whj  the  people  are 
averse  to  any  interference  in  politics,  according  to  the  as- 
sertion of  Machiavel— (r/t  rrancesi  non  intendano  nimie 
dello  Stato  ;  ithich  is  true  of  them  as  a  nation,  but  very  jub- 
true  if  applied  individually,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  krticle.  The  author^s  observations  on 
the  Republique  politique  Europienne^  and  on  la  Monarchk 
universelle^  are  very  able ;  but  to  extract  any  considerable 
portion  of  them  would  exceed  our  limits,  and  we  can  fini 
no  distinct  passage  that  will  be  properly  understood  vidth- 
out  its  relation  to,  and  connection  with  others,  unless  it  be 
the  following  on  the  universal  monarchy,  to  which  it  is 
asaerted  England  aspires. 

*'  Ge  phenom^e  que  nous  avons  vu  deux  fois  dans  rhistoire,  nous 
le  voyons  aMJourd'hui  se  r^aliser  sous  nos  yeux.  L'Angleterre  tend 
k  la  mouarchie  universelle  par  son  commerce,  comme  Rome  conqu^- 
rante  y  tendait  par  ses  institutions,  et  Rome  catholique  par  la  reli- 
gion, ou  plut6t  elle  Ta  d^ji^  obtenue. 

**  Ce  ne  sent  point  des  armies,  ce  sont  des  idees  qui  ^tablissent  la 
monarcbie  universelle.  Quand  ces  idte(  sont  liies  aux  intMts  des 
hommes,  et  qu'elles  sont  dirigees  avec  une  grande  babilet^  et  une 
^rande  perseverance,  elles  deviennent  une  puissance  universale. 

**  L'Angleterre  n'^tablit  aujourd'hui  sa  monarchie  universelle*  que 
parce  qu*elle  est  maltresse  dans  la  science  actuellement  la  plus  n^ 
cessaire  aux  peuples,  la  science  du  commerce  et  de  rindostrie 
C'cst  comme  mstituteur  qu^elKe  r^gne  sur  des  ignorans  qui  out  tout 
k  apprendre  d'elle»  et  k  qui  elk  a  tout  k  enseigner.  U  est  natoid 
qu'ette  s*enrichesse  et  s*agrandisse  d'un  moyen  qu'elle  doit  tout  k 
elle  seule. 

"  Ce  n'est  point  par  des  guerres^  comme  Ta  voulu  la  France ;  oe 
n'est  poiat  par  des  tiait^s,  eomme  Ta  voulu  Catherine,  qu'oa  leo- 
verse  oette  monarcbie  uoiverselle,  fondle  sur  des  lami^ies  supi- 
rieures :  c'est  eo  apprenaat  la  science  du  commerce  et  de  i'industn^ 
Jusque-I^  rAttgieterre  r^gnera,  parce  qu'on  a  besoio  d'elle,  et  par  a 
force  inteUectuelle.  II  oe  hut  vouloir  que  des  cboses  faiaabies  et  ae 
point  risquer  Fattaque  (Mr  des  moyens  qui  oe  sont  point  les  v^ 
tables.  II  &ttt  apprendre  de  rAogletene  k  h  vaincre,  comme  on  a 
appris  de  Napokon  k  le  battre.  Dana  le  second  cas,  la  victoire  eat 
certaine*  comme  elle  I'a  ^te  dans  le  premier.  Tel  est  Tavantage  des 
mventeurs,  qu'oii  ne  peut  les  vaincre  que  par  leurs  propres  armes»  et 
que  ee  n'est  qu'en  les  imitant  qu'on  pent  les  surpaaser.  Tout  autre 
moyen  cat  jpemicieux  k  celui  qui  entreprend  Tattaque,  et  I'^Uaque  se 
jit  de  sea  efforts  impttisaans,et  de  ses  coups  port^  aufaasard."  (p.l4a} 
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We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  the  work  before  ua 
with  the  following  remarks  on  what  is  emphaticallj  called 
la  traite  des  Blancs^  as  opposed  to  the  trade  in  Negroes.  As 
an  expedition  has  already  sailed  from  this  country  to  accom- 
plish the  wishes  of  M.  Theremin,  he  will  not  longer  hive 
to  complain  of  the  inactivity  and  backwardness  of  England 
in  remedying  so  great  an  evil. 

**  Comme  noas  sp^culions  nagu^re  dans  nos  comptoirs  et  dans 
nos  ports  sur  la  traite  des  N^gtes,  qui  etait  on  de  nos  principaux  in- 
t6rfets  coBtmerciaax,  les  Maures  coutiniient  de  sp^culer  entre  enx^  sur 
tears  rades  et  dans  leurs  bazars,  sur  la  traite  des  Biancs,  qai  est  lear 
principal  ou  lear  unique  ohjet  de  commerce.  Lears  reb  ou  lenrs 
patrons  de  vaisseau  trafiquent  avec  les  marchands  d'esclaves  de  la 
libert^v  de  la  vie  et  des  corps  de  nos  parens,  de  nos  femmes,  de  nos 
fils»  et  de  nos  lilies.  L'un  de  ces  barbares  s'eogage  k  foumir  tel 
Bombre  d'hommesy  ouvriers  ou  laboureurs,  k  taot  par  t^te ;  Tautre 
paciise  poor  cent  filles  nubiles ;  un  troisi^me  va  k  la  depredation 
d^aventure,  et  saisit  tout  ce  qu*il  rencontre,  hommes  et  bestiaux.  Sur 
les  c6tes  meridionaTes  deTCspagne,  surtoutes  celles  deTItalie,  de  hi 
Sicile  et  de  la  Sardaigne,  les  habitaiis  sout  surpris  k  llmproviste  par 
une  Algazarra,  souvent  au  milieu  d'une  promenade  ou  d'une  partie 
deplaisir;  ceux  que  le  peuvent  fotent,  les  autres  sont  saisis^  gar- 
rott^es  et  conduits  sur  les  c6tes  d'Afrique,  peur  ^tre  vendus.  LA  ils 
souffreut  tons  les  maux  que  peuvent  ioventcr  Tavarice  et  la  cruautl 
h  plus  rafin^e.  Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  le  fruit  de  leur  travail  que 
Ton  demande,  c*est  I'espoir  d'une  ricfae  ran^on,  (jui  les  fait  maltraiter 
encore  davanta^e,  afin  qu'elle  vienne  plus  vSte ;  journellement  on  les 
punit  de  ce  qu'ils  ne  sout  pas  racbetables,  jusqu*^  ce  qu'ils  meurent 
sous  les  coups. 

**  C'est  ainsi,  k  pen  pr^s,  que  les  Tartares  de  la  Bessarabie  partent 
de  chez  eux,  months  sur  leurs  chevaux,  sans  autres  armes  qu'une 
lance  et  un  paqnet  de  cordes :  ils  tombent  k  Timproviste  dans  ua  vil- 
bge  grec,  un  jour  de  fl^te,  telle  qu*une  noce,  lient  et  eami^nent  tout 
ce  qu'ils  troovent.  lis  vendent  aiors  les  prisouniers  aux  M^cr^ans, 
€t  les  petits-fiis  des  Cr^tiens  devienaent  des  Turcs  et  des  Maures, 
qui  reviennent  ^gorger  leurs  parens. 

'*  £t  nous  qui  avons  aboli  la  traite  des  N^gres,  nous  laissons  conti- 
imer  celle  de  nos  compatriotes,  et  pas  une  puissance  ne  s'arme  pour 
la  gen^reuse,  mais  facile  entreprise  propos6e  par  Sidney  Smith  1  et 
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possession  de  Gibraltar,  de  Make  et  des  Isles  iouiennes,  favorise  plut6t 
q^'elle  ne  tol^re  cet  ignomiaieux  brigandage,  ainsi  que  toutes  les 
puissances  qui  conduent  des  trait^s  avec  les  Barbaresques  1  et  les 
membres  du  Parlement  Britannique,  qui  out  des  compatriotes,  peut- 
^tre  des  amis  ou  des  parens,  dans  les  bagnes  d*Alger,  ne  se  sont  pas 
encore  expliqu^s,  et  n'ont  pas  trouv^  un  nouveau  Wilberforce? 
Certes,  Thumanite  et  les  ^rincipes  de  retemelle  justice  sont  qnelque 
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cbose,  depni  cet  accord  Hnanime  qui  a  soustrait  k  la  cnpidite  Eoio- 
ptoine  les  generations  Airicaines,  et  snrtout  depttit  le  religieux  acconi 
•conclu  entre  la  Russia,  TAutriche  et  la  Frasse.  Mais  commcot  se 
fiut-il  que,  |>endant  que  nous  deiivrons  de  Tesciavage  des  Africaiiis, 
nous  laissons  r^duire  en  esclavage  dcs  peuples  civiliseSy  nos  corapa- 
triotes,  par  d'autres  Africains  1  Nous  renoii9ons  k  notre  propre  cu- 
pidity, et  nous  laissons  une  libre  cours  k  la  cupidity  des  Barba- 
resques ;  est-ce  parce  que  nous  en  sommes  les  victimes  Y*   (p.  175.) 

The  great  object  oF  M.  Theremin  is,  as  we  stated  in  the 
outset,  to  recommend  to  the  people  of  France  an  acqui- 
-escence  in  the  principle  of  the  legitimacy  of  soyereigDS,  on 
condition  of  receiving  on  their  part  a  grant  of  the  ri^ht  of 
representation.  We  think  that  the  principal  error  he  oom- 
mits  is,  in  supposing  that  the  people  of  France,  after  their 
revolution,  their  military  despotism,  and  their  subjugation, 
are  in  a  condition  to  receive  a  constitution  in  all  respcscts 
similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  We  apprehend  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  true  than  this  position,  that  the  more  a 
nation  is  reduced  in  the  scale  of  freedom,  and  the  more  it 
has  been  debased  b^  tyranny,  the  more  it  may  be  in  need  of 
relief,  but  the  less  it  is  capable  of  receiving  it  to  the  full 
extent.  For  this  reason,  we  believe  that,  at  present,  it 
would  neither  be  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  natives 
of  France,  nor  to  the  security  of  Europe,  if  liberty,  pre- 
cisely in  the  proportion  it  was  enjoyed  in  this  country  in 
our  best  times,  were  given  :  they  are,  in  truth,  not  pre- 
pared for  it;  and  even  if  some  injustice  be  shewn  in  decid- 
ing the  limit,  we  think  that  the  evil  will  be  less  than  would 
result  from  the  disregard  of  all  limitation. 

Art.  III. — Mador  of  the  Moor ;  a  Poem.  Bt/  James 
Hogg,  Author  of  the  Queen^s  WakCy  8fc,  Edinburgh,  for 
W.  Blackwood;  London,  for  John  JVlurray.  1816. 
Pp.140. 

The  last  aim  of  a  true  poet  should  be  contemporaneous 
popularity ;  for,  looking  back  to  the  history  of  his  art,  he 
will  find,  that  by  far  tlie  greater  number  of  those  who  are 
now  justly  considered  its  chiefest  ornaments,  were  either 
little  esteemed  by  those  among  whom  they  moved,  or  were 
esteemed  for  qualities  and  excellencies  which  they  did  not 
in  reality  possess,  and  which  posterity  has  denied  tnem.  He 
that  devotes  his  time  and  talents  in  poetry  to  gain  the  admira- 
tion merely  of  the  uninstructed  and  unthinking,  may  probably 
succeed,  for  the  task  is  not  very  difficolt ;  but  if  ne  do  not 
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outlive  his  own  reputation,  if  he  do  not  himself  see  the  pe- 
riod when  his  works  are  neglected  and  his  name  forgotten^ 
those  works  and  that  name  will  never  extend  far  bejond 
the  period  assigned  for  his  natural  being.  . 

*« such  wretched  eminent  things 

Leave  no  more  fame  behind  them,  than  shKould  one 

Fall  in  a  frost,  and  leave  his  print  in  snow ; 

As  soon  as  the  sun  shines,  it  ever  melts 

Both  form  and  matter/'        Weber's  Dss.  of  MvUfy^  1623. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  true  cause  why  poets,  properly  so 
called,  are  by  the  proverb  consigned  to  poverty,  because 
they  disdain  the  ricnes  which  others  devote  their  studies  to 
acquire :  it  is  only  by  a  glorious  and  disinterested  attach- 
ment to  the  Muse,  by  a  rejection  of  all  rewards  but  such  as 
she  bestows,  that  the  highest  excellence  is  attained.  The 
jpoet  wisely  looks  upon  his  stay  here  but  as  the  least  and 
lowest  part  of  his  existence— merely  as  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  sowing  in  base  earth  the  seed  of  his  aspir* 
ing  &me,  and  lasting  immortality :  he  regards  this  life  out 
as  the  beginning  of  his  life,  and  values  it  only  as  it  enables 
him  to  fix  his  steady  trust  upon  futurity.  He  who  is  desi- 
rous of  meriting  the  admiration  of  posterity,  should  address 
himself  to  that  posterity ;  and  taking  into  his  comprehensive 
eje  the  gradual  but  certain  improvement  of  mankind  in 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  he  should  direct  his  efforts  to 
render  his  productions  worthy  of  the  understandings  of  those 
who  shall  read  them  in  after  times. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic ;  were  we 
ever  so  capable,  we  could  urge  little  that  is  new  upon  it. 
We  were  led  to  it  by  reading  the  new  poem  by  Mr.  jHogg, 
the  Ettricke  Shepherd,  which  is  obviously  an  imitation  of 
the  style  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  whose  numerous  and  inte- 
resting productions  have  attracted  so  much  notice,  and  upon 
which  the  critical  powers  of  reviewers  on  both  sides  have 
been  so  often  employed.  We  shall  not  enter  into  any  fresh 
discussion  of  their  merits,  which  we  allow  to  be  many  and 
striking ;  we  only  wish  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the  imita- 
tion of  them  before  us,  that  we  do  not  think  they  deserve  to 
hold  the  first  rank  among  works  of  imagination,  and  their 
-peat  popularity,  upon  the  principles  adverted  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  seems  to  us  to  warrant  that  opinion.  The 
great  difference  between  poems  of  the  highest  and  of  a  se- 
condary excellence  is,  that  the  first  address  themselves  to 
the  understandings,  and  the  last  to  the  senses  of  their 
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readers ;  or  if  the  senaes  are  called  in  aid  by  the  first,  it  it 
only  aB  a  mode  or  mean  bj  which  the  intellectual  powers 
are  approached  and  influenced.  If  they  speak  of  the  green 
sea,  tue  bright  air,  ihe  forest,  or  the  fields,  hs  they  often  ne- 
cessarily do,  their  purpose  is  not  merely  the  description  of 
various  external  perfections;  buttbey  deal  alike  with  the  in- 
vifforating  spirit  of  life  within,  and  with  the  formings  spirit 
ofbeauty  without,  and  with  the  vivid  impressions  and 
warm  impulses  conveyed  to  the  heart  and  understanding. 
Thinking  then  as  we  do,  that  Mr.  Walter  Scott's  produc- 
tions have  for  object  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  the  gratification 
of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  however  great  we  may  allow  his  de^ 
scripcive  powers  to  be,  we  cannot,  as  some  have  done,  place 
them  in  tne  first  rank  of  poetry.  Of  course  Mr.  Hogg,  as 
one  who  has  followed  in  tne  same  track,  cannot  expect  fit>0 
us  a  higher  station  than  his  precursor. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  but  justice  to  allow,  that  the  an* 
thor  of  Mador  of  the  Moor,  m>m  the  education  he  has  re- 
ceived, or  rather  from  the  neglect  of  his  education,  andfirora 
the  rude  employments  of  his  life  (at  least  until  he  started 
as  a  poet),  nas  not  had  those  advantages  which  Mr.  Scott 
has  always  enjoyed,  and  which,  but  for  ttie  frame  and  nature 
of  his  mind,  mieht  have  contributed  to  make  him  a  poet  of 
a  different  and  nobler  description :  in  the  class  lie  has 
chosen,  teaming  unfortunately  is  but  wasted ;  and  several 
imitators  bee(ides  Mr.  Hogg,  doubtless  much  Mr.  Scott's 
inferiors  in  every  other  respecf ,  are  not  very  fiir  behind  him  in 
poetical  excellence.  Does  not  this  fiict  of  itself  sufficient!? 
shew,  that  productions  of  this  species  do  not  merit  a  ranx 
superior  to  that  which  we  have  assigned  them  ? 

An  *^  Advei  tisemenf  prefixed  to  the  poem  informs  us, 
that  *^  it  is  partly  founded  on  an  incident  recorded  in  the 
Scottish  annals  of  the  fourteenth  century.*'  We  are  not  suffi* 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  chronicles  of  the  north  to  b^ 
enabled  to  state  in  whose  reign  it  occurred ;  and  as  fironi 
the  beginning  to  the  end  Mr.  Hogg  fives  no  name  to  the 
King  who  is  the  hero  of  the  storV}  we  nave  no  clue  to  guide 
us  in  a  search,  were  we  disposed  to  make  one :  the  author, 
however,  does  speak  of  him  as  the  Stuart,  and  he  probably 
means  Robert  II.  or  John  Robert,  the  latter  of  whon 
finished  his  reign  in  1405,  when  James  I.  who  fi)r  eighteeir 
years  was  prisoner  to  Henr^  IV.  and  V.  of  England,  came 
to  the  throne.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  die  Scottiib 
historians,  that  James  was  the  first  of  the  fiiBuIv  of  Stuart; 
but  on  many  accounts  it  is  obvious,  that  he  oouid  not  hate 
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been  an  actor  in  the  incident  which  this  production  details^ 
and  we  did  not  know  that  Robert  or  John  Robert  were  of 
such  characters  as  to  render  it  probable  when  related  of 
thecn.  But  this  is  a  point  of  little  importance ;  and  if  Mr. 
Hogg  had  invented  the  whole  fable,  we  should  not  have 
been  disposed  to  complain  of  him. 

The  ^introduction''  to  Mador  of  the  Moor  contains  an 
address  to  Scotland,  in  which  the  author  had  no  doubt  in 
bis  recollection  the  lines  hy  Mr.  Scott  in  the  commence* 
ment  (if  we  recollect  rightly)  of  the  second  Canto  of  the  Lay 
of  the  last  Minstrel.  ^'  Oh  Caledonia !  stern  and  wild, 
&c.  Mr.  Hogg  then  proceeds  testate  generally  the  nature 
of  the  story  he  is  about  to  unfold. 

'*  I  cannot  siog  of  Longcartv  and  Hay, 

Nor  long  on  deeds  of  death  and  danger  dwell ; 

Of  old  DuDsinnan  towers,  or  Birnam  gray. 
Where  Canmore  battled  and  the  villain  fell. 

But  list  i  I  will  an  ancient  story  tell» 
A  tale  of  meikle  woe  and  ni  vstery. 

Of  sore  mishaps  that  an  Old  Sire  befei. 
Wise  Dame»  and  Minstrel  of  full  high  degree* 
And  visions  of  dismay,  unfitting  man  to  see. 

And  thou  shalt  hear  of  Maid,  whose  melting  eye 

Spoke  to  tbe  heart  what  tongue  could  never  say — 
A  maid  right  gentle,  froycsome,  and  sly, 

And  blj^th  as  lambkin  on  a  mom  ol'  May; 

Whose  aubttm  locks*  when  waving  to  the  day. 
And  lightsome  form  of  sweet  simplicity, 

Stole  many  a  fond  unweetiog  heart  away, 
And  held  those  hearts  in  pleasing  slavery. 
Woe  tliat  such  flower  should  e* er  by  lover  blighted  be ! 

*'  Bat  ween  not  thou  that  Nature's  simple  Bard 

Can  e'er  unblemish'd  character  define ; 
Tme  to  his  fiulhfiil  monitor's  award. 

He  paints  her  glories  only  as  they  shine. 

Of  men  aU  pure,  and  maidens  ali  divine. 
Expect  not  thou  his  wikl-wood  lay  to  be ; 

But  those  whose  virtues  and  defects  combine. 
Such  as,  in  erring  man  we  daily  see — 
Tbe  child  of  failings  bom,  and  scathed  humanity/' 

The  fhUe  of  the  poem  may  be  related  in  a  very  few  words. 
11a  Moore,  is  the  simple  and  beautiful  daughter  of  Kin« 
craig^,  m  honest  rude  Highland  vassal;  she  is  about  to  be 
mamed  to  Albert,  the  Laird  under  whom  her  father  is 
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tenant    Shortly  before  the  celebration   of  the  nuptialsi 
however,  a  merrj  minstrel,  callings  hitnself  Mador  of  the 
Moor,  takes  up  his  abode  for  a  few  days  with  Kincmi^ 
and  by  his  jollity  and  comely  person,  without  much  artifice, 
contrives  to  beguilethe  heart  of  Ila,  whom  he  forsakes  after 
she  has  reposed  in  him  the  last  confidence  of  ardent  4ove. 
Her  father  is  driven  from  his  farm  by  Albert,  and   takes 
shelter  in  a  lonely  miserable  cottage,  where  his  daughter  is 
delivered  of  a  boy.     11a,  in  despair  at  the  disgrace  and  mi- 
sery her  imprudence  has  brought  upon  herself  and  her  fii- 
mily,  flies  in  search  of  the  fiiithless  Mador  (who  had  pro- 
mised to  return  and  make  her  his  wife)  to  the  court  of  the 
King  at  Strevline.    On  her  way  she  is  aided  by  a  palmer, 
whom  she  overtakes,  and  after  her  arrival,  by  the  Abbot  of 
Dumfirmline,  who  represents  her  story  to  the  King,  who,  on 
the  sudden  (not  hearing  the  names,  and  not  remembering 
the  precise  circumstances),  swears  that  the  minstrel,  where- 
ever  he  be  found,  shall  make  the  maid  instant  reparation. 
The  Abbot  then  exhibits  a  silver  ring  which  Mador  had  left 
with  Ua  as  a  token,  and  con\iction  flashes  upon  the  King 
that  he  is  the  man.     The  truth  is,  that  King  James,  having 
been  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  had  by  accident  seen  Ua, 
and  had  become  enamoured  ;  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing his  desires,  he  took  upon  himselr  the  disguise  of  a  min- 
strel,  and    leaving   his    courtiers,   assumea  the  name  of 
Mador  of  the  Moor.     In  the  end,  Ila  is  married  to  the 
ICing  with  all  due  solemnity,  her  child  is  of  course  legiti- 
mated and  christened,  and  she  becomes  Queen  of  Soot- 
land. 

This  story  will  call  to  the  raind&of  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  old  Enflish  poetry,  several  an- 
cient ballads  and  other  pieces  founded  upon  very  similar  in- 
cidents, which  seem  to  have  been  pretty  familiar  with  our 
kings  and  nobles  in  uncivilized  times.  The  short  relation 
we  have  given,  will  serve  as  an  outline  to  enable  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  poem  before  us,  to  fix  upon  the  pro- 
per place  for  the  quotations  we  shall  make. 

"Mador  of  the  Moor"  is  divided  into  five  parts — 1.  The 
Hunting ;  2.  The  Minstrel ;  3.  The  Cottage ;  4.  The  Pal- 
mer;'5.  The  Christening.  We  were  at  first  disposed  to 
censure  Mr.  Hogg  for  the  arrangement  of  his  poem,  and  for 
introducing  us,  in  the  first  instance,  to  King  James  pursu- 
ing the  chase,  because  we  were  not  aware  of  the  connection 
of  this  part  of  the  tale  with  the  conclusion,  and  the  way  io 
which  tne  whole  story  is  conducted  is  very  ingenious  and 
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judicious ;  for  throughout,  the  reader  is  kept  in  interesting 
suspense  as  to  the  catastrophe  ;  and  when  be  at  length  ar- 
ri  ves  at  it,  he  blames  his  own  dulness  that  he  could  not  earlier 
discover  the  mystery  that  hun^  round  the  person  of  Mador. 
The  hunting  expeditions  in  that  age  continued  for  manj  days 
annid  the  witds  and  mountains,  and  it  consisted  of  a  caval- 
cade provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  could 
not  be  procured  in  the  uninhabited  countr^r ;  the  royal  tent 
was  pitched  every  night,  surrounded  by  those  of  the  nobility 
and  attendants,  with  the  appearance  of  a  small  encampment. 
For  several  days  the  chase  had  been  continued,  when  on  a 
sudden  the  King  disappeared;  his  secret  departure  and 
return  are  thus  mentioned  : 

•*  The  morning  rose,  buf  scarce  they  could  discern 

When  Night  gave  in  her  sceptre  to  the  day. 
The  clouds  of  heaven  were  moor'd  so  dark  and  dem. 

And  wrapt  the  forest  in  a  shroud  of  gray. 

Man,  horse,  and  hound,  in  listless  languor  lay. 
For  the  wet  rack  traversed  the  mountain*8  brow ; 

But,  long,  ere  night,  the  Monarch  stole  away ; 
His  courtiers  search'd,  and  raised  the  loud  halloo. 
But  well  they  knew  their  man,  and  made  not  much  ado. 

**  Another  day  came  on,  another  still. 

And  aye  the  clouds  their  drizzly  treasures  shed  ; 

Tlie  pitchy  mist  hung  moveless  on  the  hill. 
And  hooded  every  pine-tree's  reverend  head : 
The  heavens  seem'd  sleef>ing  on  their  mountain  bed 

The  stragling  roes  mistimed  their  noontide  deD» 
And  stray *d  the  forest,  belling  for  the  dead. 

Started  at  every  rustle — ^paused,  and  then 

Sniff'd*  whistling  in  the  wind,  and  bounded  to  the  glen. 

**  The  King  was  lost,  and  much  conjecture  past. 

At  length  the  morning  rose  in  lightsome  blue. 
Far  to  the  west  her  pinked  veil  she  cast; 

Up  rose  the  frighted  sun,  and  softly  threw 

A  golden  tint  along  the  moorland  dew  : 
The  mbt  had  sought  the  winding  vales,  and  lay 

A  slumbering  ocean  of  the  softest  hue. 
Where  mimic  rainbows  bent  in  every  bay. 
And  thousand  islets  smiled  amid  the  watery  way. 

**  The  steeps  of  proud  Ben-Glow  the  nobles  scaled. 
For  there  they  heard  their  Monarch's  bogle  yell ; 

First  on  the  height,  the  beauteous  mom  he  baird» 
And  rested,  wondering,  on  the  heather  bell.  * 
The  amber  blaze  that  tipt  the  moor  and  fel^. 
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The  fleecy  clouck  that  roU'd  afiir  below. 

The  hounds'  impatient  wliine,  tlie  bugle's  swell» 
Raised  in  his  breast  a  more  tlian  wonted  glow, 
l^he  nobles  found  him  pleased,  nor  farther  strove  to  know." 

This  division  is  extended  to  rather  too  great  a  length; 
independently  of  a  long  detail  of  the  hunting,  including 
some  of  the  not  very  poetical  names  ot  the  dogs  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  country,  which  possess  considerable  picturesque- 
ness,  a  long  harper's  song  is  inserted,  which  must  be  to- 
tally unintelligible  to  all  who  are  not  masters  of  the  rudest 
dialects  of  Scotland ;  besides  this,  is  given  a  dispute  amonff 
the  knights  upon  ^^  gospel  &ith  and  superstition^s  spell ; 
after  which,  the  hunt  is  terminated  by  the  entrance  of  a  niys* 
terious  stranger,  who  beckons  the  King  away,  for  what  pur- 
pose is  never  disclosed.  The  second  Canto  opens  with  a  de- 
scription of  old  Kincraigy,  ^'  a  man  of  right  ungainly  cour- 
tesy," and  ^^  hone&t  as  a  Highlander  may  be ;"  and  of  his 
wife,  ^^  full  of  blithe  joUiment  and  boisterous  glee  ;**  after 
which  we  are  introduced  to  their  daughter,  the  heroine. 

**  But  O  the  lovely  May/  their  only  child. 

Was  sweeter  than  the  flower  that  scents  the  gale ! 
Her  lightsome  form,  and  look  so  soothing  mild. 

The  loftiest  minstrel  song  would  much  avaie ; 

And  she  was  cheerful,  forwardsome  and  hale; 
And  she  could  work  the  rich  embroidery. 

Or  with  her  maidens  bear  the  milking  pail ; 
Tet,  digfat  at  bcllaue  reel,  you  could  espy 
No  lady  in  the  land  who  with  this  May  could  vie. 

"  And  many  a  younker  sigh'd  her  love  to  gain ; 

Her  steps  were  haunted  at  the  bught  and  penn ; 
But  all  ttieir  prayers  and  vows  of  love  were  vain» 
Her  choice  was  nx'd  on  Albert  of  the  Glen : 

No  youth  was  he,  nor  winsomest  of  men,  ' 
For  he  was  proud,  and  full  of  envy's  gall ; 

But  what  was  lovlier  to  the  damsel's  ken. 
He  had  wide  lands,  and  servants  at  his  call ; 
Her  sire  was  liegeman  bound,  and  held  of  him  his  all. 

"  The  beauteous  May,  to  parents*  will  resigned, 
.  Opposed  not  that  which  boded  nothing  ill ; 
It  gave  an  ease  and  freedom  to  her  mind, 

And  wish,  the  anxious  interval  to  kill ; 

She  listed  wooer's  tale  with  right  goodwill ; 

*  A  May,  in  old  Scottish  ballads  and  romances,  denotes  a  young  lady,  or 
maiden  somewhat  above  the  loMer  class. 
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Aad  tlw  UPOttld  jest*  mmI  auile^  ttlid  liai¥€  the  s^b ; 
Would  torture  whinng  youth  with  wick«d  sluU^ 
Turn  OD  her  heel,  tfaeo  off  like  UghtniiM;  fly» 
Leaving  the  hi^leis^ight  resolfMl  forthwith  to  dkl* 

^  The  day  is  wet,  and  Mador  (the  King  in  disguise)  ar* 
rives,  ana  withoat  mueh  ceremony  takes  shelter,  and  be^ns 
iDDiinediatelyto  tune  and  sorape  bis  riolin,  which  is  certainly 
not  a  very  picturesque  tnstrumeut,  though  Raphael  may 
have  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Apollo  presiding  on  Parnas* 
SOS.  The  following  stanzas,  in  which  the  Kinff  is  repre* 
seated  as  delighting  the  old  dame  and  her  daughter,  wnile 
Kineraigy  sits  surly  by,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection :  it 
TOBjr  be  a  true  and  humorous  picture  of  a  Scotch  wan- 
dering fiddler,  but  it  does  not  become  the  dignity  of  a  king. 

'*  The  minstrel  strain'd  and  twisted  sore  bis  6ce« 

Beat  with  his  heel,  and  twinkled  with  his  eye ; 
But  still,  at  every  effort  and  grimace. 

Louder  and  quicker  rush'd  the  melody ; 

Tlie  dancers  round  the  floor  in  mazes  fly« 
With  cheering  whoop,  and  wheel,  and  caper  wild 

The  jolW  dame  did  well  her  mettle  ply  I 
Even  old  Kineraigy,  of  bis  spleen  beguiled, 
Tum'd  his  dark  brow  aside,  soften'd  his  looks  and  smiled* 

^  When  supper  on  the  ashen  board  was  set. 

The  Minstrel,  all  unmask'd,  jocosely  came. 
Brought  his  old  chair,  and,  without  pause  or  let. 

Placed  it  betwixt  the  maid  and  forthright  dame. 

They  smiled,  and  asked  his  lineage  and  his  name — 
'Twa^  Mador  of  the  Moor^  a  name  reoown'd ! 

A  kindred  name  of  theirs,  well  known  to  famci— * 
A  hiffh-bom  name !  but  old  Kincraiey  frown'd. 
Such  impudence  in  man,  he  ween'd,  had  not  been  found.*' 

The  jolly  Mador  insinuates  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  canty  dame,  and  by  decrees  creeps  into  the  inno- 
cent warm  neart  of  Ila.  Having  remained  at  Kincraigy^s 
a  day  or  two,  making  the  fiilling  rain  an  excuse,  a  fine  day 
arrives,  and  be  depu^ts,  Ila  accompanying  him  to  row  him 
across  the  ferry.  The  whole  day  was  consumed  on  this 
short  journey,  and  what  passed,  the  poet  thus  ambiguously 
relates : — 

**  O  read  not,  lovers  1 — sure  you  ntay  not  think 
That  Ila  Moore  by  minttrel  airs  was  won  U^ 
"Twas  nature's  cordnl  glow,  the  kindred  Imk 
Thait  all  anweeting.  chains  two  hearts  in  obe  1--^- 
Cbit.  Rev,  Vol.  IV.  Jugusty  1816.  T 
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Then  why  should  maDkind  ween  the  maid  aadoae. 
Though  with  her  youth  she  seek  the  woodbind  deep. 

Rest  ui  a  bower  to  view  the  parting  sun» 
Lean  on  bis  breast,  at  tale  of  woe  to  weep. 
Or  sweetly,  on  his  arm,  recline  in  mimic  sleep  1 

*'  O I  have  seen,  and  fondly  blest  the  sight* 

The  peerless  charms  of  maiden's  guileful  freak  1 
Through  the  dark  eye*lash  peep  the  orb  so  bright; 

The  wily  features  so  demurely  meek ; 

The  smUe  of  love  half  dimpling  on  the  cheek ; 
The  quaking  breast,  that  heaves  tbe  sigh  withal ! 

The  parting  lips  which  more  than  language  speak !— * 
Of  fond  delights,  which  memory  can  recall. 
Of  beauty's  fei^^ned  sleep  far,  far  outdoes  them  all ! 

"  O'er  such  a  sleep  the  enamoured  Minstrel  bung. 

Stole  one  soft  kbs,  but  still  she  sounder  fell ! 
Thehalf-form'd  sentence  died  upon  her  tongue; 

'Twas  through  her  sleep  she  spoke !— Pray  was  it  well. 

Molesting  helpless  maiden  in  tbe  dell. 
On  sweet  restonng  slumber  so  mtent? 

Our  Minstrel  framed  resohe  1  joy  to  tell ; 
Twas  not  to  harm  that  beauteous  innocent, 
For  no  delight,  nor  joy,  that  fancy  might  present. 

**  When  at  the  ferry,  silent  Ions  they  stood. 
And  eyed  the  red-beam  on  the  pool  that  lay. 

Or  baseless  shadow  of  the  waving  wood.— 
That  lonely  spot,  upon  the  banks  of  Tay, 
Still  bears  the  maiden's  name,  and  shall  for  aye* 

Warm  was  the  parting  sigh  their  bosoms  drew ! 
For  sure  the  joys  of  that  enchanting  day, 

Twas  worth  an  age  6f  sorrow  to  renew! 

Then,  glancing  oft  behind,  they  sped  along  the  dew.** 

Shortly  afterwards,  perhaps  not  thinking  that  he  had 
made  the  matter  safficiently  clear,  he  mentions  other  endear- 
ments that  had  passed  between  the  maid  and  the  minatrei. 
'  The  third  Canto  spesJks  of  Kincraigy  expelled  by  Al« 
bert,  and  of  his  settlement  in  his  miserable  cottage.  Tbe 
description  of  Ua  forsaken  by  her  lover,  taunted  by  her  mo« 
ther,  and  scowled  upon  by  her  father,  is  rerf  touching,  and 
tbe  following  song  to  her  new-born  infant,  is  as  pathetic  as 
any  part  of  the  poem : — 

'« Be  stai,  my  babe  1  be  still !— the  die  is  cast  1 

Beyond  thy  weal  no  joy  remains  for  me! 
Tfaymother^s  spring  was  clouded  ando'erpast 

Eiewhik  the  blossom  open'd  on  tbe  tree ! 
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But  I  will  Dane  thee  kindly  on  my  knee» 
In  spite  of  every  taont  and  jeering. toqgiie ; 

O  thy  sweet  eye  will  melt  my  wrongs  to  see ! 
And  thy  kind  Htde  heart  with  grief  be  wrung! 
Thy  Other's  ftr  away,  thy  mother  all  too  young  I 

*'  If  hagffard  poverty  should  overtake. 

And  threat  our  onward  journey  to  forelay. 
For  thee  1*11  pull  the  benies  of  the  brake. 

Wake  hall. the  nigfai,  and  toil  the  live-k>ng  day; 

And  when  proud  manhood  o'er  thy  brow  uiall  play. 
For  me  thy  bow  in.  forest  shall  be  strung. 

The  memory  of  my  errors  shall  decay. 
And  of  the  song  of  shame  I  oft  have  sung. 
Of  father  faraway,  and  mother  all  too  young  I 

*f  But  O ;  when  niellow'd  lustre  gilds  thine  eye, 
And  love's  soft  passion  thrills  thy  youthful  frame. 

Let  this  memorial  bear  thy  mind  on  high 
Above  the  guilty  and  regretful  flame. 
The  mildew  of  tlie  soul,  the  mark  of  shame  I 

Think  of  the  fruit  before  the  bloom  that  sprune ! 
When  in  the  twilight  bower  with  beauteous  dame^ 

Let  this  unbreathed  lay  hang  on  thy  tongue-— 

Thy  father's  for  away,  thy  mother  all  too  young  V* 

Unable  longer  to  sustain  the  intense  a^eny  arising  from 
aacb  complicated  causes,  she  resolves  to  f^  to  the  court  of 
Scotland  held  at  Strevline,  or  Stirling,  with  her  unchristened 
child;  there  she  hopes  to  hear  tidings  of  ite  father.  On 
ber  road  she  meets  with  a  Palmer,  more  properly  who  ought 
to  have  been  called  a  pilgrim,  oriffinallj  being  ^^  Lord  of 
Stormont's  fertile  bound,''  and  not  living  by  casual  charitj 
on  his  penitential  journey :  but  Mr.  Scott  has  himself  con- 
founded these  two  characters,  and  probably  Mr.  Hogg,  who 
follows  his  example,  was  not  aware  of  any  distinction. 
Ila,  consistently  with  the  superstitious  dread  of  the  times, 
fears  that  this  ralmer  is  an  evil  spirit  in  disguise,  with  de- 
sign to  deprive  her  of  her  offspring  unhallowed  by  any  re- 
ligious ceremony.  During  a  storm,  they  take  shelter  for 
the  ni^ht  in  a  ruined  hovel,  and  the  relation  of  the  .manner 
in  which  it  is  spent,  the  fears  of  11a,  who  imagines  she  sees 
elvish  fiioes  peeping  from  every  ragged  creviee,  and  the 
olent  orisons  of  the  Palmer,  who  seems  inwardly  to  repent 
some  hidden  crime,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  well- 
managed  pictures  in  the  poem  :  the  group  of  the  lovely  and 
trembling  damsel,  the  innocent  and , sleeping  infimt,  and  the 
TeneraUe  Pdmer,  round  a  small  fire  which  nad  been  raised 
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by  the  latter,  wmiM  aAord  a  good  aubjeet  <br  a  pictoresqae 
artiBt,  who  had  aa  much  grace  as  Mr.  Westall,  with  more 
poetry,  and  less  confined  by  tbeshacklefl  of  mannerism  :  the 
Knights*  ladies,  palmers,  and  children  of  this  artist,  are  all 
alike— ^1  formed  to  the  one  pretty  pattern  in  his  eye,  with- 
out the  least  variety  by  even  a  distant  imitation  oSmny  thing 
in  nature. 

The  Palmer,  without  sufficient  inducement,  tells  to  Da 
the  stoiy  of  his  woes,  which  bears  much  too  strong  a  re- 
semblance to  the  main  subject,  besides  having  the  revolting 
addition  that  the  lady  with  whom  the  Palmer  nad  had  an  io- 
tri(j[uey  murdered  her  illegitimate  child ;  this  circumstance, 
besides,  givea  rise  to  vulgar  associations,  which  do  not  con- 
tribute to  its  dignitv.  The  Palmer  havinp;  performed  all 
he  was  intended  to  do,  viz.  to  fill  upa  certain  space  with  an 
incident,  is  dismissed  by  the  author  at  the  ^nd  of  the  4tk 
Canto ;  and  in  the  5th,  we  find  11a  arrived  at  Strevline, 
and  aided  by  the  Abbot  of  Dumfirmline,  who  thought  ^<  to 
admire  the  chief  of  all  Heaven's  works  was  good.'*  He 
seems  to  recognize  the  silver  nuz  Mador  had  left  with  Ha, 
and  hastens  to  the  court  of  the  King,  where,  after  praisinf 
the  damsel's  beauty,  he  declares  that  she  has  been  wron^^^ 
by  a  traitor  near  the  throne. 

**  The  Kiog  was  wroth,  and  rose  from  off  bis  throne. 

Look*d  round  for  flush  of  guilt,  then  raised  his  hand : 
'  Bj  this  !*  said  he,  *  the  knight  that  so  bath  done 

Shall  reparation  make,  or  quit  the  land. 

I  hold  not  light  the  crime,  and  do  command 
A  flill  relation. — He  who  can  betray 

Such  beautv,  with  Mae  vow,  and  promise  bland. 
As  heve  will  dupe  his  king  in  treacherous  wav. 
The  ruthless  traitor's  name,  and  hers,  good  Abhat»  say/ 

**  *  Thou  art  my  generous  King !'  the  Abbot  cried, 

'  And  Heaven  will  bless  thee  for  this  just  award  t 
Thb  feeble  arm  of  mine  hath  erst  been  tried. 

And  fbr  the  injured  has  a  foeman  dared ; 

And  should  the  knight  your  mandate  disregard, — 
^Is  old  sad  nenrelcM  now,  and  small  its  power. 

But  all  Us  skill  its  vengeance  shall  not  ward-^ 
Beshiew  his  heart,  hut  heshall  rue  the  hour ;^ 
Thskaigiitk  Mador  hUgh^  the  dame  Mr  lb  Moote; 

''As  ever  you  saw  the  chambers  of  the  west. 
When  summer  suns  had  joumey'd  to  the  mah, 

Mew  sallow  pale,  now  momently  oppressed 
Witfe  criasea  flashy  the  pidttde  of  the  ndn, 
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So  look'd  the  King  t  aod  stamped  and  soowrd  aBiain^ 
To  stay  the  Abbot's  speech,  who  deign'd  to  heed. 

But  did,  with  sharped  acritude*  amiga 
The  low  dee«t>  the  doer  and  the  deed, 
Ajid  boded  much  the  King  for  that  he  had  decreed. 

*'  *  I  think  I  know  the  wight/  the  King  replied ; 

*  He  18  abash'd,  and  will  not  own  it  now ; 
Bat  m;^  adjudgment  shall  be  ratified, — 

A  Kmg  bath  ToVd,  and  must  not  break  his  vow.* 

Then  look'd  be  round,  with  smooth  deceitful  brow» 
As  he  the  mark  of  oonscious  guilt  had,seeB  ; 

Thea  with  majestic  air  and  motion  slow, 
Walk'd  with  the  Abbot  forth  into  the  .green ; 
But  all  unknown  the  strain  of  converse  them  between." 

In  the  mean  time  Ua4s  overtaken  hj  her  father,  who  ia 
in  search  of  his  unhappy  daughter,  and  both  are  conducted 
to  the  Priory  by  the  Abbot,  where  the  King,  who  had  re- 
sumed his  Imbit  of  the  minstrel  Madon  soon  arrives,  and 
by  repentance  reconciles  himself  to  lla,  with  too  much 
fiidlity  to  be  quite  natural^  though  very  convenient  to  the 
rdation.  The  whole  is  wound  up  in  the  two  following 
ataozas:*- 

**  Their  hands  were  jom'd — ^a  mother's  heart  was  blest! 

Her  son  was  chnsten'd  by  his  Sovereign's  name ; 
In  goM  and  scarlet  the  young  imp  was  dms'd, 

A  tiar  on  his  head  of  curious  frame. 

But  ne'er  on  earth  was  seen  a  minstrers  dame 
Shine  in  such  beauty,  and  such  rich  array; 

An  hundred  squires,  and  fiftv  maidens,  came 
Riding  on  palfreys,  sporting  afl  the  way. 
To  guard  thb  splendid  dame  home  to  her  native  Tay« 

'*  Needs  not  te  sing  of  afler  joys  that  fell. 

Of  years  of  clory  and  felicity; 
Needs  not  on  time  and  circumstance  to  dwell.-- 

All  who  have  heard  of  maid  of  low  degree, 

Hight  lla  Moote,  up  raised  in  dignity 
And  rank  all  other  Scottish  dames  above. 

May  well  conceive  how  Mador  needs  must  W 
And  trace  the  windine  mysteries  isif  his  love. 
To  such  my  tale  is  toM,  and  such  will  it  approve." 

A  ^^  eoncluaion''  to  the  poet's  harjp  follows,  in  which  ho 
diffidently  mntidpates  a  share  of  admiration  for  its  strains. 
A  dark  allusion  seenss  made  to  some  &ir  female  to  whom 
tflia  poet's  aonga  wtre  focmerly  addrcsaad  \  whether  Mr. 
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Ho^rbaveor  bave  not  been  disappoioled  in  thttt^ 

which  he  so  warmly  describes  in  the  introduction  to  the 
third  Canto,  we  know  not ;  bat  oertainlj,  if  we  judge  from 
his  general  reflections  upon  women  dispersed  in  various 
parts  of  this  work,  he  entertains  no  hign  admiration  tar 
the  sex.  .    . 

**  Distrust  her  not — even  though  her  means  are  few. 
She  will  defeat  the  utmost  powers  of  man ; 

In  strait  she  never  yet  distinction  drew  ^ 

Twixt  right  and  wrong,  nor  squeamishly  began 
To  calGulate,  or  weigh,  save  how  to  gain  her  plan.'' 

Gmlo//.jl.65. 

"Slander  prevails — to  woman's  longing  mind 

Sweet  as  the  April  blossom  to  the  b^ ; 
Her  meal  that  never  palls,  but  leaves  bdiind 

An  appetite  still  yearning  food  to  see/'  &c. 

CmUoIILH.9. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Hogg  has  had  any  rery  ex- 
tensive experience,  and  indeed  the  above  and  other  reflec- 
tions npon  different  subjects  (which  however  are  but  spar* 
ingly  introduced)^  are  either  very  common-place,  or  the 
sentiment  is  copied  from  other  writers.  If  Ila  be  considered 
at  all  as  an  abstract  representative,  her  sex  wiU  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain ;  and  even  in  the  height  of  his  reproof  he 
does  females  the  same  iustice  they  received  from  Ariosto 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago : 

"  MM  cenngU  deUe  damuMm 

M€glwwqnwn9o,€heapensitmM9cUi: 
Che  quedo  e  tpedalt,  e  proprio  dmio 

FraUmHt  e  tanH  ler  did  cullargiH. 
**  Majmb  mal  gud  degU  uomM  ester  btumOj 

ChenuOuro  aiscww  man aUi ; 
Ote  nen  sabbui  a  rummand  wpm 

Speio  aleuH  tempo^  t  moUo  dudM^edamra!' 

O:  F:  Canto  xxvii. 

The  stanza  selected  b^  Mr.  Hogs;,  as  our  readers  wiH 
perceive,  is  that  modification  of  the  Italian  octave,  the  use 
of  which,  however  inconvenient  and  ill-suited  to  our  tongue^ 
was  consecrated  by  Spenser.  It  has  since  been  often  em- 
ployed by  our  poets,  and  never  with  greater  beauty  than  by 
Thomson  in  his  Castle  of  Indolence.  Dr.  Beattie,  another 
countryman  of  Mr.  Hogg,  was  not  so  successful,  resorting 
to  unpleasant  invertions  and  distortions  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhime,  in  which  he  was  not  aided  by  the  adoption  of  any 
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antiqaated  or  obsolete  words.  Mr.  Hogg  has  however  in- 
troduced, at  a  shift  now  and  then,  a  term  purely  Scottish ; 
but  we  cannot  fairly  congratulate  him  either  upon  the  choice 
of  faia  stanza,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  has  at  all  times 
produced  it ;  as  a  native  of  Scotland,  probably  not  very 
-well  acquainted  with  our  literature,  he  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  that  wide  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
language  which  such  a  reduplication  of  sounds  requires.  It 
is  however  to  be  observed,  that  the  recent  study  of  our 
elder  and  better  poets,  has  given  more  libertjr  in  the  art  of 
rhimin^  than  was  possessed  at  any  period  since  the  syste- 
matic times  of  Pope  and  Addison. 


Art.  lV.--^Narraiive  of  Ten  Years'  Residence  ai  Tripoli^  in 
Africa;  from  the  Original  Correspondence  in  the  posses^ 
ston  of  the  Family  of  the  late  Richard  Tully,  Esq. 
the  British  Consul,  Spc.  London,  Henry  Colburn,  1810, 
4to.    Pp.370. 

SowE  French  writers  have  of  late  worked  themselves  into 
a  state  of  high  fermentation  against  the  states  on  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Africa.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Al^erines 
or  Tunisians  have  been  peculiarly  active  in  their  piratical 
depredations  within  the  last  two  or  three  months,  or  that 
they  have  treated  the  Christian  slaves  in  their  possession 
with  unusual  severity  within  that  period ;  but  continental 
storms  having  settled  into  a  calm,  and  no  other  ^eat  events 
havinff  occurred  to  occupy  attention  otherwise,  it  has  natu- 
rally been  turned  to  that  quarter  where,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  silent  aggressions  of  the  most  atrocious  nature 

.  bave  been  made  and  continued  upon  the  establishments  of 
civilized  society. 

There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  party  in  France  who 
contend  that  £n^bnd  has  exercised  an  undue  influence,  in 
compelling  Louis  XVIII.  to  abandon  the  Nesro  slaye- 
trade;  that  this  country,  with  a  sort  of  national  Quixotism, 
has  been  setting  herself  up  to  assert  rights,  and  to  redress 

.  injuries,  while,  in  fact,  she  has  been  pursuing  her  own  par* 

.  tieular  interests ;  and  that  having  some  time  ago  abolished 
the  traffic  in  blacks  herself,  it  became  very  important  to  the 
success  of  her  commercial  concerns  that  other  nations  should 
put  themselves  under  similar  disadvantages.  Having  ac« 
complished  her  designs  in  this  respect,  on  the  broad  princi- 

.  pies  of  humanity,  the  same  party  have  been  very  vehement 
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in  urging  against  her  the  more  imp«*ioa8  datj  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  traffic  in  white  slaves,  conducted  to  a  steat 
extent  by  the  states  of  Barbary.  Manjr  pampfaJets  nave 
been  circulated  abroad,  ui^nff  this  tc^ic,  and  enfiireiHg  it 
bj  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  miseries  endunsd  by  the 
unhappy  captives  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterra* 
oean«  Into  tnis  political  question  we  are  not  about  to  enter, 
not  only  because  it  has  been  already  pretty  much  exbaosted 
in  the  ordinarv  vehicles  for  such  opinions,  but  because  we 
apprehend  it  does  not  come  within  the  proper  sphere  of  our 
duty.  The  discussion,  however,  has  more  than  usaally 
directed  public  curiosity  to  the  acquisition  of  information 
upon  the  manners,  customs,  and  practices,  of  some  barba- 
rous  governments,  until  now  little  known  in  detail,  but 
whose  proverbial  tyranny  and  cruelty  had  frequently  formed 
bases  of  romance— giving  the  writer  a  wide  range  for  his 
fancy  in  the  description  of  scenes  which  comparatively  few 
had  visited,  and  of  which  still  fewer  had  commonicated 
anyparticulars. 

The  principal  value  of  the  work  before  us  is  derived  fix>m 
the  authenticity  that  may  fairly  be  attached  to  its  state- 
ments. They  are  contained  in  a  series  of  letters,  written 
by  the  sister  of  the  British  consul  at  Tripoli,  dnrinff  ber 
residence  at  that  port  from  July,  1785  to  November,  1793-^ 
a  period  not  exceeding  seven  years,  though  a  single  and  a 
short  letter  is  subjoined,  bearing  date  in  1795,  in  order  to 
complete  the  ten  yeafs  stiited  in  the  title-page.  We  eer- 
tainly  cannot  bestoyv  great  praise  upon  the  general  style  in 
which  these  letters  are  written,  thou^  it  is  not  unobvions 
that  they  were  originally  composed  with  a  view  to  publica- 
tion :  at  least,  however,  in  the  language  of  the  pre&oe, 
they  are  ^  artless,"  (with  one  or  two  exceptions,  wnere  an 
attempt  is  made  to  work  up  a  narrative,)  and  some  of  tbem 
are  ^  lively ;"  and  if  they  are  now  and  then  a  little  osten- 
tatious, we  do  not  attribute  it  to  the  lady  firom  whose  pen 
they  proceeded.  The  defects  of  a  work  of  this  kind  qpeak 
sometimes  highly  in  its  favour,  and  dispose  us  to  give  the 
mdre  credit  to  the  facts  communicated;  even  if  they  be 
given  with  little  of  the  arrangement  which  would  enable 
us  to  understand  better  their  connection  between  them- 
selves, and  their  relation  to  their  consequences. 

During  the  residence  of  the  author  at  Tripoli,  particu- 
larly during  the  latter  part  of  her  stay,  many  political 
events  and  changes  occurred  in  the  government,  the  notice 
of  which  occupies  a  considerable  p<»'tion  of  the  volume* 
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To  the  Bashaw,  lo  the  Bey,  and  to  the  Court,  no  doubt 
these  were  of  great  importance-*and  to  those  who  lived 
upon  the  spot,  and  shared  in  the  dangers,  thej  acquired  an 
artificial  magnitude;  but  tbej  had  little  or  no  influence 
beyond  the  district  to  which  they  were  confined,  and  have 
now  lost  even  the  temporary  interest  they  might  formerly 
have  excited.  Excepting,  therefore,  as  these  are  illustrative 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tripoli,  we  shall 
pass  them  over;  and  in  our  extracts  (of  which  we  shall, 
perhaps,  be  more  liberal  than  usual)  we  shall  select  such 
matter  of  curiosity  and  novelty,  relating  to  the  customs  of 
the  place,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  as  will  be  most 
striking  and  useful  at  the  present  moment,  and  under  pre* 
sent  impressions. 

.  Some  readers  will,  no  doubt,  feel  disappointment  at  not 
finding  in  this  volume  so  much  minute  intelligence  as  they 
could  wish,  upon  the  treatment  and  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian slaves  at  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli ;  but  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that,  of  all  the  Barbary  powers,  that  where 
the  author  resided  was  most  remarkable  for  its  kindness  to 
its  prisoners,  and  for  the  regularity  of  its  conducts  towards 
European  governments: — it  is  expressly  stated,  that  but 
few  Christian  slaves  were  kept  at  Tripoli ;  that  their  num- 
bers were  not  likely  to  be  increased ;  and  that  piracy  and 
plunder  were  little  known.  It  must  be  admitted,  from  all 
i¥e  can  learn,  that  the  state  of  Tripoli  has  to  our  own  day 
preserved  its  distinction  in  this  respect.  We  will  quote  two 
parts  of  this  work  upon  the  subject — the  first  relates  more 
especially  to  the  Christian  slaves  at  Algiers. 

"  The  Bey's  Kuis,  or  captains,  are  much  displeased  at  the  Bashaw 
having  made  peace  with  Spain,  as  it  deprives  them  of  the  treasures 
they  were  used  to  make  hy  Spanish  prizes  and  Christian  slaves ;  hut 
indeed  this  peace  raises  a  particular  sensation  of  joy  in  the  mind  of 
those  acquamted  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  at  Algiers.  The 
captains  of  the  Algerine  cruisers,  if  they  are  not  the  sole  owners, 
have  always  a  share  in  the  vessels  they  command ;  they  cruise  where 
tbey  please ;  but  are  obliged,  when  summoned,  to  attend  the  service 
of  the  state,  in  transporting  men  and  provisions  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. They  always  have  on  board  an  experienced  officer,  appointed 
by  the  Dey,  without  whose  consent  they  can  neither  give  chase,  re- 
turn to  Algiers,  nor  punish  the  sailors. 

*\  On  their  return,  this  officer  reports  to  the  Dey  the  conduct  of 
the  captain  of  the  cruiser  and  his  crew,  and  the  captain  must  deliver 
ifnmediatbly  an  account  of  his  success  to  the  government,  which 
claims  an  eighth  part  of  the  prizes,  slaves  or  merchandize,  he  has 
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tak^n.  The  Christian  prisoners  are  bronght  to  the  Dey's  pdaee, 
tviiere  the  European  consuls  repair,  in  order- to  emniHie  whetlier  wkj 
of  them  belong  to  their  resfiective  intions:  if  they  do,  and  are  only 
passengers,  they  can  reclaim  then) ;  but  if  it  is  proved  they  have 
served  any  nation  for  pay,  who  ace  at  war  with  Algiers,  they  eannoC 
be  released  without  paying  3ttch  ransom  as  the  government  may  set 
on  them.  The  Dey  has  his  choice  of  every  eighth,  and  geDctally 
prefers  those  who  are  good  mechanics  to  others.  The  rest,  who  are 
\dt  to  the  owners  and  captors,  are  directly  led  to  the  besistan,  or 
ilave-market,  where  they  are  appraised,  and  a  price  is  fixed  upon 
each  person ;  from  whence  they  are  brought  back  to  the  conrt  beroie 
the  Dey's  palace,  where  they  are  sold  by  auction,  and  whatcTer  is 
bid  above  the  price  set  upon  them  belongs  to  the  government.  On 
the  spot  where  they  are  sold,  these  unhappy  people  have  an  iron 
ring  fa^ened  on  their  ancle,  with  a  long  or  short  chain,  aoootding  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  inclined  to  escape.  Instances 
do  happen  of  their  voluntarily,  after  a  time,  becoming  renegadkies. 
If  any  of  them  can  procure  money,  they  are  allowed  to  tnuie,  by 
paying  a  high  tribute  to  the  Dey ;  and  some  in  thb  way  subsbt,  and 
yet  remain  in  slavery.  Those  who  cannot  do  this,  and  know  no 
trade,  are  used  with  great  severity:  they  fare  ill,  and  work  hard  all 
day,  and  at  night  are  locked  up  in  public  prisons  without  roofi, 
where  they  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  they  are  sometimes  almost  stifled  in  mud  and  water. 
All  slaves  must  go  to  the  public  bagnio  at  night  to  sleep,  unless  per- 
mitted by  favour  of  the  Dey  to  do  otherwise.  In  town,  die  slaves 
are  seen  at  the  lowest  and  hardest  kind  of  work ;  while,  in  the  coun- 
try, they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  draw  the  plough,  instead  of 
horses,  and  in  all  other  respects  treated  with  suck  inbumanily  as 
would,  even  tliere,  be  severely  punished  if  exercised  on  brutes.  The 
Christians  at  Algiers  are  permitted  to  apply  for  slaves,  and  hire  theas 
as  servants ;  but  then  they  must  be  answerable  for  returning  them  to 
the  government  when  called  for,  or  pay  such  a  ransom  as  the  D^ 
may  choose  to  demand  for  them.  Leave  is  sometimes  obtained  for 
the  slaves  to  sleep  at  the  house  of  their  employers,  if  the  Algerines 
have  not  been  too  much  exasperated  aguinst  the  nation  to  which  the 
slave  belongs."    (p.  75.) 

The  anthor  some  time  afterwards  mention3  an  insult 
offered  to  the  French  Vice-conBul,  by  Muli  Ysied,  son  to 
the  £niperor  of  Morocco,  then  at  Tripoli,  which  excited 
the  resentment  of  the  Bashaw ;  and  then  takes  occasion  to 
advert  thus  to  the  treatment  of  the  Christians  there: — 

'*  Ton  must  perceive,  by  this  account,' how  much  better  the 
Christians  are  treated  here  than  at  Algiers  ;*  and  though  you  are 

*  ^  The  kingdom  of  Alffiers  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Tunis,  on  the  sontb 
by  Mount  Atlas,  and  on  me  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  andTafilet. 
This  country  extends  in  length  480  miles  along  the  coast  of  the  Htditernh 
nean,  and  is  between  40  and  100  miles  in  breadth. 
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foldy  ID  descriptions  given  of  this  phce»  that  it  is  a  piratiGal  states 
ana  the  inhabitants  live  by  plundering  on  the  seas,  and  making  grea| 
numbers  of  slaves,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  there  are  but  few 
Christian  slaves  at  present,  who  have  been  here  for  many  years ;  nor 
b  the  nitmber  likely  to  increase.  To  maintain  peace  with  tlie  different 
powers  of  Europe  is  at  present  the  Bashaw's  policy ;  and  the  few 
alaves  who  were  here  before  the  late  peace  eoncliided  between  Spain 
and  Tripoli,  did  not  at  all  agree  with  the  numbers  reported  in  Eu- 
rope. The  title  of  the  sovereign  here  is  Bashaw;  nor  arie  any  tributes 
paid  to  the  Porte,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  sovereign  of  this  place;  oi^ 
the  contraiy,  the  Bashaw  is  seldom  called  upon  by  the  Grand  Sig* 
nion  No  piratical  vessels  are  at  present  sent  to  sea  against  the 
Cfaristans,  and  the  few  slaves  here,  belonging  to  nalions  who  are 
not  at  peace  with  the  Bashaw,  are  decently  clothed :  they  walk  about 
the  town,  on  their  master's  business  or  tlieir  own,  with  only  the  re^ 
strictioa  of  returning  within  the  castle  walls,  to  the  bagnio,  at  sun* 
set,  where  they  are  well  fed,  and  are  often  considerably  more  in  the 
confidence  of  their  owners  than  any  other  dependents* 

**  I  cannot  better  describe  to  you  the  Algerine  manners,  than  frotk 
an  instance  that  occurred  there  not  long  since,  and  which  shewf 
their  treatment  of  the  Christians.  At  the  last  peace  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Algiers,  it  igras  agreed  that  no  Algerine  corsair 
should  be  taken  on  the  coast  of  France.  Previous  to  the  peace 
BMide  with  Spain  in  1785,  the  Neapolitans  sunk  an  Algerine  corsair 
on  the  coast  of  France.  The  moment  the  news  arrived  at  Algiers, 
tlie  Day  dispiUched  his  emissaries  to  the  Consulary  House,  and  wilii^ 
out  giving  anv  notice,  or  time  for  defence  or  expliuiation,  he  had  the 
fVei^  consul  dragged  awa^  to  the  common  bi^^nio  of  slaves.  The 
French  sent  twenty-one  ships  to  Algiers  on  this  occasion ;  and  the 
AJgerines  demanded  of  the  French  forty  thousand  sequins  for  the 
kij%ay  done  them,  by  the  Neapolitans  being  permitted  to  take  the 
corsair  on  thehr  boast.  The  French  dispatdied  two  ships  from  Al- 
giers to  Fiance,  for  instructions  to  settle  this  matter;  and  sent,  a<^ 
cording  to  the  Bey's  desire,  the  rest  of  their  ships  to  Malta,  aftet 

^  Gesair,  or  Keuair,  is  an  Arabian  word,  corrupted  from  the  Latin  C<^ 
mria ;  for  the  city  of  Algiers  is  the  JnUua  CamiHa,  formerly  th^  capital  of 
thftt  part  of  Manritania  called  by  the  Romans  Cmbfwnsw,  io  order  to  dis- 
tingnish  it  from  two  other  provinces  of  the  same  name,  which  they  distta- 
goished  by  the  surnames  of  Tingtdina  and  SUifentU. 

**  Algiers,  the  capital  of  the  kinedom,  is  built  on  thedeclivity  of  a  moun- 
tain, rising  in  the  rorm  of  an  amphitheatre  from  the  harbour;  so  that  the 
lioiises  appearing  one  above  another,  make  a  very  fine  appearance  from  the 
sea.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  serve  to  keep  off  me  extreme  heat  of 
the  son.  The  mole  of  the  harbour  is  600  paces  in  length,  extending  from 
the  continent  to  a  small  island,  where  there  is  a  castle  and  large  battery. 
Ob  the  land  side,  the  city  is  surrounded  by  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
vast  plains,  fertUe  in  com  and  pasturage.  This  city  is  now  the  richest  in 
all  AfHcieu  The  number  of  inhabitapts  is  said  to  be  100,000  Mahometans, 
14,000  Jews,  and  4,000  Christian  slaves.— JD'HeiieM, Bmoth^OrioM.  itfs- 
rtrif  Diet.  Hia^f  Le  Sage  Atlae  Hiat,y  Shtaife  ThaoUr 
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IniTiiiff  had  their  consul  liberated,  and  their  trade  declared  safe  fion 
tiM  Aigerine  corsairs/'    (p.  109.) 

This  is  nearly  the  whole  of  the  separate  information  upon 
this  interesting  subject ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  otli^ 
parts  of  the  work,  which  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  place 
and  of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  their  public  and  domestic  em- 
ployments— remarking,  in  the  words  of  the  preface,  that, 
*^  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  events  occurred  that  are  here  .narrated,  yet,  as  in 
the  parts  of  Africa  to  which  they  refer,  the  natives  neither 
admit,  nor  even  know  of  innovations — their  manners  re- 
maining from  age  to  age  invariably  the  same — ^this  circum- 
stance cannot  affect  what  is  related  or  described."  We  are 
also  assured,  and  the.  Work  contains  much  internal  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  a  close  intimacy  subsisted 
between  the  families  of  Mr.  TuUy  and  of  the  Bashaw  Ali 
Coromaii ;  so  t|iat  the  sister  of  the  former  had  the  best  op- 
portunities of  detailing  with  minuteness  and  accuracy  those 
things  of  which  she  was  an  eye-witness.    We  will  first  sub- 

1'oin  an  account  of  Tripoli  itself,  before  we  speak  of  its  in- 
labitants. 

.  *'  The  houses  of  the  principal  people  at  Tripoli  differ  from  those 
of  Egypt,  which,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  East,  are  mosdj 
built  three  and  four  stories  high ;  here  they  never  exceed  one  stoiy. 
You  first  pass  through  a  sort  of  hall,  or  lodge,  (called  by  the  Moon 
a  skiffer,)  with  lienches  of  stone  on  each  side ;  from  this  a  staircase 
leads  to  a  single  gmnd  apartment,  termed  agulphur,  which  has 
(what  is  not  permit^  in  any  other  part  of  the  building)  windows 
facing  the  street.  This  apartment  is  sacred  to  the  master  of  the 
mansion :  here  he  holds  his  levy,- transacts  business,  and  enjo^  con- 
vivial parties :  none  even  of  his  own  femily  dare  enter  this  gulphor, 
without  his  particular  leave ;  and  though  this  seems  arbitrary,  yet  a 
Moorish  lad^  may,  in  this  one  instance,  be  said  to  equal  her  lord  in 
power;  as  be  cannot  enter  his  wife's  apartments,  if  he  find  a  pair  of 
lady's  slippers  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  but  must  wait  till  they  are 
removed.  Beyond  this  hall,  or  lodge,  is  the  court-yard,  paved  in 
proportion  to  the  fortune  of  the  owner:  some  are  of  abrown  cementt 
resembling  finely  polished  marble ;  others  are  of  black  or  white 
marble,  and  the  poorer  houses  only  stone  or  .earth.  The  houses, 
cither  small  or  brge,  in  town  or  country,  are  built  exactly  on  the 
same  plan.  The  court-yard  is  made  use  of  to  receive  large  female 
companies,  entertained  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  upon  the  cele- 
bration of  a  marriage,  or  any  other  ereat  feast;  and  in  cases  of 
death,  forfuneral  ceremonies  performed  before  the  deceased  is  moved 
to  the  grave.    On  these  occasions,  the  floor  is  covered  with  mats 
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and  Turkey  carpets*  and  is  sheltered  from  the  inclemency  or  heat  of 
the  weather  by  ah  awning,  coverin};  the  whole  yard;  for  which  the 
Moors  sometimes  incur  great  expense.  Rich  silk  cushions  are  laid 
round  for  seats,  the  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  whole  is 
converted  into  a  erand  sala.  This  court-yard  is  surrounded  by  a 
cloister,  supported  by  pillars,  over  which  a  gallery  is  erected  of  the 
same  dimensions,  enclosed  with  a  lattice-work  of  wood.  From  the 
cloisters  and  gallery,  doors  open  into  large  chambers  not  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  which  receive  light  only  from  this  yard.  The 
windows  have  no  glass,  but  are  fiimished  with  Jalausies  of  wood, 
curiously  cut:  these  windows  produce  a  gloomy  light,  being  admit- 
ted tlirough  spaces  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  crossed  with  heavy 
bars  of  iron ;  and  looking  into  an  inward  court-yard,  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  calm  the  pertubited  mind  of  the  jealous  Moor.  The  tops 
of  the  houses,  which  are  all  flat,  are  covert  with  plaster  or  cement, 
and  surrounded  by  a  parapet  about  a  foot  high,  to  prevent  any  thing 
frwn  immediately  falling  into  the  street.  Upon  these  terraces  the 
Moors  dry  and  prepare  their  figs,  raisins,  and  dates  and  date-paste. 
They  enjoy  on  them  the  refreshing  inbat,  or  sea-breeze,  so  luxurious 
alter  a  parching  day,  and  are  here  seen  constantly  at  sunset  offering 
their  devotions  to  Mahomet ;  for  let  a  Moor  be  where  he  may,  when 
he  hears  the  marabut  announce  the  prayer  for  sunset,  nothing  in- 
duces him  to  pass  that  moment  without  prostrating  himself  to  the 
ground;  a  circumstance  singular  to  Europeans,  if  they  happen  to 
be  in  company  with  Moors,  or  walking  through  the  streets  just  at 
that  hour.  From  the  terraces  the  rain-water  falls  into  cisterns  be- 
neath the  court-yard,  which  preserves  the  water  from  year  to  year  in 
the  highest  perfection.  No  other  soft  water  is  to  be  had  m  this 
country.  There  are  innumerable  wells.  Fresh  water  is  every  where 
found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  all  brackish  and  ill-flavoured." 
(p.  26.) 

The  earlier  part  of  the  volume  19  occupied  very  much 
ipith  descriptions  of  the  persons  and  characters  of  Lilla,or 
lady,  Kebbeera,  the  Queen  her  daughters,  the  Bashaw, 
and  of  other  persons  about  the  court,  which  we  omit,  be- 
cause the  individuals  are  now  probably  all  dead,  and  they 
do  not  tend  much  to  the  illustration  of  manners.  The  sub- 
sequent account  of  the  mother  of  the  Queen  lying  in  state, 
is  curious. 

«'  The  mother  of  Lilla  Kebeerra  died  yesterday  at  la2ero;  that  is 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  buried  at  the  Moors'  high 
mass  or  namuz  of  noon  to-day.  The  account  of  her  demise  affected 
her  daughter  so  much,  that  the  death  eC  this  afflicted  sovereign  was 
reported  for  a  short  time ;  which  report  evidently  displayed  the  high 
place  she  possesses  in  the  affections  of  the  Bashaw's  subjects. 

^'  She  was  this  roommg  escorted  from  the  castle  with  three  of 
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the  princesses^  and  Lilla  Aisber  the  wife  of  the  B^y,  to  mourn  over 
the  pody»  till  it  is  carried  to  the  grave.  It  lay  in* state  at  the  resi- 
dence where  she  died.  The  court-yard»  stairs,  and  galleries,  were 
filled  with  such  a  concourse  of  people,  that  the  way  to  Uie  apartments 
was  almost  impassable  early  in  the  day. 

**  An  immense  number  of  women*^  Were  assembled  to  shew  their 
loyalty  by  screaming  for  her  death,  and  this  scream  was  repeated  at 
different  periods  through  the  whole  of  the  city,  with  such  violence 
as  to  be  beard  distinctly  a  mile  distant.  Eveiy  place  was  filled  with 
fresh  flowers  and  burning  perfumes.  The  whole  of  the  incense  m 
the  apartment  where  the  body  lay  was  of  amber  and  cloves,  which  a 
number  of  black  women  carried  about  in  silver  censors. 

**  The  room  was  darkened  and  hung  with  very  rich  drapery.  The 
body  was  raised  on  a  bier,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  which 
was  covered  with  v^ilvets  and  silks,  edged  with  gold  and  silver  em- 
broidery and  very  deep  fringes.  There  were  several  coverings  over 
the  bier :  the  two  undermost  were  worked  in  stripes  and  borders  re- 
presenting sentences  taken  out  of  the'  Koran.  They  were  put  oo 
previous  to  the  coffin  (the  lid  of  which  was  raised  in  a  trianguhr 
shape)  being  placed  on  it. 

*'  As  none  but  the  royal  family  and  the  nobility  use  coffins  of  tin 
shape,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  funerals  of  the  great.  All  other 
comns  are  quite  open  at  top,  and  the  body  simply  guarded  by  a 
drapery  of  cloth  or  silk,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
iamily ;  but  over  the  poorest  person  who  has  lived  so  holy  as  to  ob- 
tain the  great  title  of  skruf  of  Mecca,  they  put  a  Mecca  cloth  round 
which  is  a  deep  border  of  chosen  sentences  from  the  Koran,  and  a 
green  turban,  which  a  sbrief  b  entitled  to  wear,  is  laid  on  the  top  of 
the  coffin.  In  the  present  case,  the  coffin  was  covered  with  a  num- 
ber of  gold  and  silver  habits  belonging  to  the  deceased.  At  the 
head  was  a  very  large  bouquet  of  fresh  and  artificial  flowers  mixe^ 
and  richly  ornamented  with  silver  i  to  thu  bouquet  they  were  con- 
tinually adding  fresh  flowers.  Mats  and  Turkey  carpets  were 
spread  on  the  ground  round  the  bier,  at  each  end  of  which  were  em- 
broidered cushions. 

*'  Lalla  Kebeerra  was  sitting  on  one  of  these  cushions  at  the  head 
of  the  coffin,  with  her  hand  and  arm  resting  upon  it;  she  seemed 
much  affected  and  spoke  very  little.  She  was  richly  drest,  but  wore 
no  jewels  nor  any  thing  new,  which  denoted  her  bem^  in  mouming. 
When  they  came  to  take  the  body  to  the  grave  she  retued,  her  ladies 
and  black  slaves  encircling  her  with  agonizing  screams.  When  ^ 
coflin  was  carried  out  of  the  house,  it  was  covered  with  a  party- 
coloured  pall  of  black  and  coloured  silk,  thoroughly  omaaiented 
with  gold  and  silver :  a  massy  gold-work,  with  a  black  silk  firfaig^ 
ibrm^  a  very  deep  border  round  it. 

<'  It  was  met  at  the  threshold  of  the  door  by  the  Mufti,  or  bishops 
who  walked  close  before  it,  preceded  by  the  Bashaw's  sons;  thea 
the  chief  officers  of  state;  andnext>  all  the  people  of  coosequenoe 
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In  TripoK.  Immediately  af\er  it  followed  a  great  Dumber  of*  Miick 
tten  and  women,  each  currying  a  wand  in  their  hand,  with  a  khiel  at 
the  top  of  it,  declaring  them  freed  from  slavery  by  their  late  tnis^ 
tress,  and  by  her  daughter  LHla  Kebeerra.  All  these  people  wore 
their  caps  turned  inside  out,  their  clothes  in  a  neglected  state,  aild 
divested  of  every  thing  like  ornament,  such  as  silver  or  beads. — The 
body  was  buried  in  a  provision  of  costly  clothes  and  jewels."  (p.70.) 

Not  man^r  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  British  consul, 
and  the  writer  of  these  letters,  the  plaffue,  having  first 
broken  out  at  Tunis,  was  communicated  to  Tripoli,  by 
which  of  the  14,000  Mahometan  inhabitants,'  in  a  yerj 
short  time,  not  less  than  one  fourth  were  swept  awaj ;  thie 
Moors  holding  it  against  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  to  take 
any  precautions  to  shun  their  predestinated  fate.  In  its 
ravages  it  spared  neither  man  nor  bea^t,  as  Boccacio  relates 
of  the  pest  at  Florence  in  1348,  '^  di  tanta  ejficacia  fu  la 
qualitd  delta  pestilenza  narrata  nqllo  appicarsi  da  uno  ad 
aiiro,  che  non  solamente  da  huomo  a  huomoy^  but  all  kinds 
of  animals  caught  the  infection  from  the  garments  of  those 
who  were  deceased;  the  subsequent  affecting  and  horrid 
relation  is  given  in  the  course  of  what  is  said  upon  this 
fearful  visitation. 

**  Some  most  extraordinary  circumstances  that  befel  the  above 
Moor  in  his  last  hours,  under  my  own  eyes,  will  serve  further  to 
delineate  to  you  the  manners  of  this  part  of  the  world.  I  am  sorry 
they  must  show  that  the  name  of  Barbarian  is  sometimes  applicable 
to  the  actions  of  the  natives.  This  man,  who  was  a  Hadgi,  and 
JOMmed  Hamet,  was  a  Dragoman,  (an  officer  of  the  guard  belonging 
to  the  English  consul,)  and  declined  beiug  in  quarantine  in  the  con- 
sulary  house  during  the  plague,  on  account  of  his  family.  He  was 
married  to  a  beautiful  woman,  named  Mariuma,  and  bad  not  been 
many  days  at  home  before  he  caught  the  fatal  distemper.  During 
the  last  stage  of  it,  his  disconsolate  wife  was  sitting  by  his  bed-side : 
she  had  been  cherishing  a  faint  hope  of  his  recovery,  and  had  been 
watching  him  into  a  soft  sleep.  Worn  out  herself  with  fatigue — 
her  mina  soothed  by  the  delusive  prospect  she  had  formed,  of  see* 
ing  Hadgi  Hamet  awake  recovered — Mariuma  was  sinking  in  repose, 
when  she  was  disturbed  by  the  hand  of  a  man  opening  her  baracan, 
and  advancing  a  |Joignard  to  her  heart,  while  with  the  other  he  was 
endeavouring  to  obtain  some  keys  and  papers  she  wore  in  her  bosom, 
belonging  to  her  husband.  She  eluded  his  grasp,  and  beheld,  in  her 
intended  murderer,  her  1iusband*s  brother ;  whose  emissaries  having 
informed  him  that  Hadgi  Hamet  had  just  expired,  imagined  that  it  was 
a  £ur  opportunity  to  favour  his  plot  of  destroying  the  whole  family  to- 
gether, while  the  horrors  of  the  plague  drove  far  from  tfie  habitation 
of  the  sick  all  those  who  would  otherwise  approach  it ;  for  Hadgi 
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Hamef  s  only  child,  a  fine  girl  of  seven  vean  old,  had  died  that 
morning,  and  was  yet  unburied.  When  he  entered  his  brother's 
apartment,  he  considered  him  dead ;  and  seeing  Mariuma  sunk  oa 
the  bed,  supposed  she  had  fainted  over  the  body.  At  his  rough  ap- 
proach, Mariuma  awakened  Hadgi  Uamet  by  her  screams ;  who,  on 
seeing  her  distress,  instantly  sprung  from  his  bed.  The  disappointed 
wretch,  finding  his  brother  not  dead,  but  rising  from  his  couch  with 
tenfold  strength  for  the  moment,  retired  affrighted  to  the  *  skiffer, 
where  his  mother  and  sbter  were  waiting ;  to  whom,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  had  not  yet  imparted  his  worst  inten- 
tions. They  had  accompanied  the  assassra  to  town  from  the  country- 
house  where  they  lived,  but  which  belonged  to  Hadgi  Hamet. 

'*  The  effect  of  this  horrid  event,  joined  to  that  of  the  plague,  at 
once  bereft  Hadgi  Hamet  of  his  senses.  He  broke  loose  from  them 
all,  and  rushed  from  his  apartment  into  the  street.  The  scene  at 
that  moment  was  truly  awful.  Hadgi  Hamet,  iu  bis  uight-clothes, 
stood  opposing  himself  to  those  around  him,  with  all  the  wild  fury 
of  an  enraged  Moor,  with  his  attagan,  or  knife,  drawn,  to  keep 
those  who  would  approach  him  at  a  distance.  Prostrate  at  his  feet 
vas  his  wife,  with  her  baracan  looSe,  tearing  off  the  few  ornaments 
she  bad  on,  and  wiping  away  her  tears  with  her  hair,  whilst  she  itn* 
ploted  her  husband  by  every  soft  endearment  to  return  to  bis  bed, 
an^  live  to  protect  her  from  his  wretched  brother.  Insensible  and 
deiif  to  her  intrea ties,  he  set  off  towards  lus  bouse  out  of  the  town, 
fr/(>ro  whence  his  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  had  just  arrived.  His 
wife,  shocked  at  any  one*s  attempting  to  lay  hands  on  him,  for  fear 
of  increasing  his  pam,  insbted  that  no  one  should  touch  him,  but 
followed  him,  in  silent  anguish,  with  those  who  would  accompany 
her.  After  they  had  walkra  some  distance,  Hadgi  Hamet  returned 
quickly  \wth  Mariuma  to  his  house,  where  he  died  soon  after;  leav- 
ing his  effects  in  the  hands  of  the  English  consul ;  by  which  means 
his  unhappy  widow  was  saved  from  the  avarice  of  his  brutal  family." 
(p.<J8.) 

We  add  vrithout  coronient  a  description  of  the  mode  in 
U'hich  a  marriage  fea»t  is  celebrated  in  Tripoli  among  the 
higher  orders. 

"  According  to  the  custom  of  this  country,  a  Moorish  lady's  wed- 
ding-clothes are  accumulating  all  her  life;  consequently, the  presents 
sent  from  her  father's  to  the  bridegroom,  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding, 
arc  most  abundant.  Among  the  articles  in  the  princess's  wardrobe, 
were  two  hundred  pair  of  shoes,  and  one  hundred  pair  of  rich  em-> 
bruidered  velvet  boots,  with  baracans,  trowsers,  chemises,  jilecks, 
caps,  and  curtains  for  apartments,  and  many  other  articles  in  the 
same  proportion.  Each  set  of  things  was  packed  separately,  ia 
square  flat  boxes  of  the  same  dimensions,  altogether  very  numerous. 
These  would  have  been  taken  to  the  Dugganeer's  house,  but  Lilla 
Howisha  (as  the  Bashaw's  daughter)  not  quitting  the  castle,  they 
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vera  ooDTeyed  with  mat  pomp  and  ceremony  in  a  long  procession 
out  of  one  gate  of  me  castle  into  another,  escorted  by  guards,  at- 
tendantSt  and  a  number  of  singing  women,  hired  for  tne  purpose  of 
saigiDg  the  festive  song  of  loo,  loo,  loo,  which  commences  when  the 
procession  leaves  the  J>nde's  father's  house,  and  finishes  when  it 
enters  the  bridegroom's  house. 

*'  Two  separate  feasts  for  these  weddings  were  celebrated  in  the* 
castle  on  the  same  day:  that  for  Lilla  Howislia,  the  Bashaw*s 
daughter,  at  her  apartments ;  and  Sidy  Hamet*s  wedding  in  that  part 
of  the  castle  where  he  resides.  Sidy  Haniet,  who  could  not  be  seen 
at  his  bride's  feast,  received  the  compliments  of  his  subjects  and  the 
foreigners  of  rank  at  court,  and  was  superbly  habited  on  the  oe» 
casion. 

**  In  our  way  to  Lilla  Halluma's  apartments,  the  great  concourse 
of  people  at  the  castle  rendered  it  as  usual  impossible  to  proceed  a 
step  without  being  surrounded  by  attendants  to  clear  the  way. 

**  The  apartments  of  the  two  brides  were  entirely  lined  with  the 
richest  silks.  A  seat  elevated  near  six  feet  from  the  ground  was 
prepared  for  the  bride,  where  she  sat  concealed  from  the  spectators 
oy  an  embroidered  silk  veil  thrown  over  her.  Her  most  confidential 
finesd  only  went  up  to  speak  to  her,  by  ascending  seven  or  eight 
stieps  placed  on  the  right  hand  side  for  their  approach ;  they  then 
introduced  themselves  to  her  presence  by  cautiously  lifting  the  veil 
that  covered  her,  being  very  careful  not  to  expose  any  part  of  her  per- 
son to  the  spectators  beneath :  the  etiquette  was  to  speak  but  a  few 
words,  in  order  to  afford  time  for  other  ladies  to  pay  their  court  to 
her.  Her  eyelashes  were  deeply  tinged  with  black  ;  her  face  was 
painted  red  and  white,  but  not  ornamented  with  gold.  She  is  one 
«f  the  handsomest  women  in  Tripoli.  Her  dress  was  the  same  as  I 
have  already  described  to  you,  but  the  gold  and  silver  jewels  with 
which  it  was  almost  covered,  left  little  of  its  texture  to  be  seen;  her 
clippers  were  brilliant,  discovering  her  foot  and  ancle,  which  were 
partially  died  with  henna,  nearly  the  colour  of  ebony ;  she  wore  on 
her  ankles  double  gold  bracelets.  The  jewels  on  her  fingers  ap- 
peared more  brilliant  from  the  dark  colour  underneath  theiii,  which 
also  added  much  to  the  whiteness  of  her  hand  and  arm. 

**  Two  slaves  attended  to  support  the  two  tresses  of  her  hair  be- 
fabd,  which  were  so  much  adorned  with  jewelis  and  gold  and  silver 
onnunents,  that  if  she  had  risen  from  her  seat  she  could  not  have 
sopportod  the  immense  weight  of  them. 

**  Magnificent  tables  were  prepared  at  each  of  the  bride's  houses, 
famished  with  the  choicest  delicacies  of  hot  viands,  fresh  and  dry 
preserves,  and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  country.  These  tables  were 
surrounded  with  gold  and  silver  embroidered  cushions,  laid  on  the 
floor  to  serve  as  seats  for  the  guests,  who  were  served  with  the  re- 
freshments before  them,  by  Lilla  Halluma  and  her  daughters,  who 
were  constantly  moving  round  the  tables  attended  by  their  slaves 
and  confidential  women.    The  black  slaves  were  almost  covered 
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witk  »aver,  and  had  nearly  treble  tke  quantity  of  omaiMirts  they 
uaiially  wear  on  tke  head,  neck,  aniis»  and  feel. 

*'  The  account  of  the  cereaMNiies  obserted  at  thb  fesBt  by  tlw 
ladiea  of  Hadgi  Abderrahnnaii's  family,  is  sufficient  to  make  jem 
acquamted  with  those  performed  by  other  ladies  of  rank  in  tlHs 
place,  as  all  act  uniformly  at  weddings,  as  fiir  as  their  feitafu  will 
aUow."    (p.177-) 

As  a  eontrast  to  this  relation,  we  have  extracted  6noHi  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  volume  before  us,  a  statenient  of 
the  conduct  of  the  wives,  relatives)  and  friends  of  a  aaalio* 
i^etan  of  rank,  immediately  after  his  death. 

**  A  few  days  since,  the  melancholy  news  arrived  from  Mofocoo 
of  the  death  of  the  ambassador  Hadgi  Abderrabman — ^sincerely 
lamented  by  all  those  who  knew  him.  Christians  as  well  as  Moors. 
According  to  the  etiquette  of  this  country,  every  body  visited  imae- 
diately  his  disconsolate  family. 

**  Were  I  not  to  give  you  a  minute  description  of  what  passed 
during  the  visit  we  paid  them,  you  could  not  imagine  a  scene  so  ex* 
traordinary  and  melancholy  as  that  we  witnessed  on  this  occasion,  or 
suppose  customs  so  barbarous  could  still  exist  among  people  in  any 
d^t«e  civilized. 

■'  When  we  entered  the  house,  we  found  it  filled  with  an  immense 
crowd  of  mourners ;  the  ambassador's  sisters,  and  other  relationi^ 
were  there.  His  widow  and  daughters,  besides  the  natural  sonow 
they  felt  for  their  loss,  were  wound  up  to  such  a  height  of  agony 
and  despair,  that  their  countenances  and  figures  were  entirely 
changed.  Abderraliman*s  widow  was  wee|>ing  over  the  bier  raiscji 
in  the  middle  of  the  court-yard,  fitted  up  with  awnings  for  the  puc^ 
pose ;  round  it  the  blacks  were  dqploriog  her  loss.  As  soon  as  she 
perceived  we  were  there,  she  came  towards  us,  but  immediately  smA 
down,  and  was  carried  senseless  into  the  apartments.  Lilla  Annan(, 
and  Abdernhman's  eldest  daughter,  had  ashes  strewed  upon  their 
hair,  but  the  youneest  daughter  was  almost  covered  with  them,  Hm 
sufferuigs  of  this  family,  so  aggravated  by  the  dreadful  outcries  d 
their  friends,  and  the  strangers  round  them,  were  shocking  to  behold. 

"  To  such  scenes,  we  may  suppose  for  our  consoUition,  the  graat- 
est  number  of  people  here  are  become  accustomed,  and  do  not  su&r 
so  acutely ;  but  there  are  many  who,  from  their  great  affection  for 
the  departed,  and  their  delicacy  of  feelings,  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  these  strong  emotions ;  they  either  fall  a  sacrifioe  to  them  at  the 
moment,  or  languish  out  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  a  debilitated 
state. 

^  The  lamentations  of  the  servants,  slaves,  and  peq>le  hind  oa 
this  occasion,  were  horrid.  With  their  nails  they  wounded  the  veins 
of  their  temples,  and  causing  the  blood  to  flow  m  streams,  sprinkled 
it  over  tbe  bier  while  they  repeated  the  song  of  deatt^  in  which  tb^ 
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t  aH  the  noat  mdancfa^ly  cincumitiBoeB  tiiey  bad  boUocted 
ott  the  lots  of  AbderrelmaD,  and  ended  every  ]iaiiiliil  aoemint  with 
pienang  outcries  of  **  vndUah  w»9t*  in  whidi  tkey  were  joined  bj 
the  whole  of  the  immense  numbers  of  Moorish  mourners  that  wei« 
pwtent. 

**  The  real  sofferinj^  of  the  nearest  rehitioss  of  the  deceased  had 
not  a  fliomenf  s  respite;  even  that  stupor  which  nature  yields  to, 
vrhco  nearly  exhaostedy  was  roused  into  angiush  by  every  new  oon- 
dcrfer;  many  of  whom  came  up  to  AbderrahaMn's  widow  and  bit 
ddest  daughter,  and  locking  theia  hi  their  arms,  screamed  over  them 
IMI  the  poor  exhausted  mourners  sunk  from  their  ednbraces  to  the 
enrHiy  overwhelaMd  with  these  crucUy-tepeated  honors."    <p,  297.) 

We  would  willingly  communicate  other  particulars  from 
this  Mteresting,  though  miscellaneous  volume^  would  our 
Ufliita  allow  ua  to  iudul^  our  readers  and  our0elve8.  It 
will  be  pereeived  that  in  the  extracts  made,  little  is  said  of 
tlie  halMts  and  peculaariAiea  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Tri- 
polese;  in  truth,  we, find  very  little  upon  that  auUeot  itt 
the  work;  there  is,  indeed,  an  account  of  a  Moorish  farm, 
but  it  is  far  from  minute.  This  is  certainly  an  omission^ 
though  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  civilization  among  na" 
tiflosy  the  atatinction  between  the  maaners  of  various  classep 
wiU  be  diminished.  In  Tripoli,  however,  it  is  obvious 
tfiat  society  is  not  whdHiy  unpoiiBbed,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
«f  more  importance  that  the  difference  should  foe  pointed 
«lrt.  ProbaMy,  however,  the  author  had  little  opportunity 
^  satisAriug  herself  in  this  respect,  from  the  station  she 
oceupted  as  sister  to  the  British  resident,  and  perhaps  less 
inclination,  from  the  difficulties  that  would  impose  a  lady 
•<Mi  her  enquiries  and  researches  among  a  jealous,  dirty,  and 
QBeirlightened  population.     We  shall  conclude  our  review 

Sa  short  passage  on  the  domestic  occupations  of  the 
oorish  ladies. 

**  The  Moorish  kdies  are,  in  general,  occupied  in  overlooking  a 
mmeroni  set  of  slaves,  who  make  their  sweetmeats  and  cakes,  dean 
and  grind*  their  wheats  spia,  and,  in  short,  are  set  aboat  whateveir 
matma  necessary  to  he  done.  The  ladies  inspect  by  tunis  the  dress- 
ing qf  the  victuals ;  and  for  the  time  spent  m  this  way,  two  sets  of 
idarai  are  in  attendance — one  set  perform  the  culinary  operations, 
wfajle  another  station  themselves  round  their  mistress,  removing  in- 

*  These  maehines  are  pMticiilftrly  simple,  aod  may  be  worked  by  OBe 
Mr  two  -panons ;  the  qaaatttjr  of  com  wniofa  nay  be  gvouiul  by  them  in 
ihe  •oonne  of  a  few  hoars  is  very  considerable.  Ills  doubtless  a  miU  of 
this  sort  to  which  the  eviuigelifit  Bt.  Matthew  alludes,  chap,  xsiv*  ver.  41; 
^  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  a  miH,  the  one  shall  'be  taken,  and 
«•  dtter  ka.'^JNfl9id0r^j  Lmmfnm^  «€iWemaMR,  voL U.  p. 45." 
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stantly  from  her  sight  any  thing  that  may  annoy  her,  and  i 
withoat  intermission^  to  keep  off  flies  or  insects,  while  she 
one  or  other  of  the  slaves,  walking  about  to  direct  and  orerlook 
what  is  doing. 

"  One  of  the  reasons  given,  why  even  the  ladies  of  the  royal 
family  must  minutely  atteiMl  to  this  part  of  their  duty  is,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  anv  treacheiy  being  practised  in  preparipg  their 
husband's  meals.  The  hours  the  Turkish  or  Moorish  ladies  have 
to  spare  for  amusement,  is  spent  in  singing  and  dancing,  Abdcr- 
rahman's  eldest  daughter,  and  the  pretty  Greek,  tied  up  a  swing  tlia 
morning  after  they  came  to  live  near  us,  which  constituted  a  great 
part  of  the  day's  amusement :  their  black  slaves  and  servants  served 
for  playfellows.  They  seemed  none  of  them,  from  the  first,  to  vrant 
spirits,  except  the  Greek,  in  whose  most  cheerful  momenta  there 
was  a  melancholy  and  care  spread  over  her  countenance,  that  re* 
minded  us  of  her  losses,  and  of  the  anxious  solicitude  she  felt  tbitf 
the  ambassador  might  be  convinced  she  had  acted  up  to  all  his  wishes 
in  his  absence.  This  painful,  and  sometimes  dangerous  diffidence 
of  their  husbands,  must  be  the  constant  companion  of  the  best 
female  characters  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where  continual  plots, 
the  consequence  of  jealousy  and  interest,  are  working  against  then 
by  all  around  them.''    (p.  1 10.) 


Art.  y.^ Observations  and  Inquiries  into  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  Yellow  Fever ^  in  Jamaica  and  at  Cadiz; 
particular/j/  tn  what  resatds  its  primary  eause  and  assigned 
contagious  powers :  ilfustrated  by  Cases  and  DissecltonSf 
with  a  view  to  demonstrate  that  it  appears  divested  of  those 
qualities  assigned  to  it  by  Mr,  Pym^  Sir  J.  Fellowsy  and 
others.  In  a  series  of  Memoirs.  By  Ed  w  a  rd  Doug  htt, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
and  Surgeon  to  the  Forces.  Highley  and  Son,  1816^  8vo; 
Pp.  238. 

After  all  the  discussion  which  for  a  long  series  of  jearsy 
this  subject  has  undergone,  it  still  remains  a  quealioo, 
whether  the  disc^ase,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Yellow  Fever,  be  propagated  by  contagion  or  not.  Indeed^ 
important  as  the  decision  must  be  to  a  commercial  people, 
there  are  impediments  in  the  wa^,  which  render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  form  any  indubittibie  conclusions  :  feri 
where  the  enquiry  is  concerning  the  operation  of  causes 
inscrutable  to  our  senses,  (as  the  causes  of  fever  assuredly 
are),  our  only  means  of  arriving  at  truth  is,  by  a  careful  in- 
duction from  an  extensive  series  of  well-observed  facts ;  and 
how  liable  to  error  this  mode  of  investigation,  it  is  needlaM 
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to  say,  wlien  we  observe  that,  from  the  self-same  iacts, 
viewed  through  party-coloured  media,  the  most  opposite 
conclusions  are  drawn  by  the  advocates  of  opposing  systems. 
Thus,  when  several  persons  in  a  particular  district  are 
eeized,  about  the  same  time,  with  a  violent  fever,  and  many, 
who  have  visited  them,  are  observed  to  be  soon  after  at- 
tacked by  a  similar  complaint,  one  party,  very  speciously, 
infers  that  the  disorder  is  contagious,  and  can  be  prevented 
from  spreading  only  by  a  strict  separation  of  the  sick  from 
the  well.  On  the  other  hand,  their  opponents,  remarking, 
that  such  of  the  sick  as  are  removed  to  a  healthy  situation, 
communicate  no  disease  to  those  who  attend  them  there, 
with  equal  plausibility  contend,  that  this  fever  is  not  conta^- 
ous,  and  that  its  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  local  peculiarities 
of  the  district  in  which  it  first  appeared.  It  will  be  at  once 
evident,  that  the  difference  of  opinion,  in  such  a  case,  is  not 
a  matter  of  mere  speculation,  of  no  practical  importance ; 
according  to  the  prevalence  of  this  or  that  opinion,  the 
quarantine  laws  would  be  either  rigidly  enforced  or  alto- 

S^ether  suspended ; — the  unnecessary  enforcement  of  these 
aws  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  of  no  small  account  to  the 
parties  who  suffer  under  their  operation,  and  certainly  an 
incautious  suspension  of  them  might  be  productive  of  seri- 
ous mischief  to  the  community. 

It  may  here  be  well  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  account 
of  the  present  state  of  opinions  amongst  medical  men,  with 
respect  to  that  severe  form  of  Yellow  Fever,  which  within 
the  last  three-and-twenty  years  has  attracted  so  large  a 
share  of  attention,  in  consequence  of  its  dreadful  fatality 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
on  the  southern  shores  of  Europe.  First  in  order  are  those 
who,  following  Dr.  Chishoim,  believe  this  fever  to  be  con- 
tagious in  its  origin  and  progress,  and,  from  the  place 
whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  imported,  distinguish  it 
by  the  appellation  of  Bulam  fever.  One  of  the  latest 
writers  oi  this  party  is  Dr.  Pym,  who  announces  his  dis- 
covery that  the  disease  affects  a  person  but  once  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  Next  to  these  are  such  as,  denying  the 
fever  in  question  to  originate  from  contagion,  or  under  any 
circumstances  to  become  contagious,  affirm  that  it  is  merely 
the  endemic  of  hot  countries  m  its  most  aggravated  form. 
Among  the  later  writers  of  this  class,  Dr.  Bancroft  is  the 
most  eminent;  with  exemplary  diligence  he  has  collected 
•and  arranged  a  multitude  of  facts  to  prove,  and,  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  numbers,  has  proved,  that  the  Yellow 
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Fever  in  all  its  degrees  has  but  one  scMiroe,  and  that  thia 
source  is  marsh  miasma.  Let  not  anj  one  however  ima^ne 
as  Mr.  Doughty  and  others  have  done,  that  by  marsh 
miasmata^  the  doctor  means  to  express  only  the  effluvia  of 
actual  marshes ;  he  uses  it  as  a  general  term  for  the  purpose 
of  designating  those  exhalations  arising  from  the  earth, 
even  on  high  grounds,  and  especially  in  clayey  soils,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  whidk 
appear  capable  of  producing  fevers  of  the  most  &tal  de« 
scriptton.  An  ingenious  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature 
of  these  exhalations  was  advanced  by  Dr.  Jackson,  in  his 
work  on  fever,  and  the  author  now  before  us  seems  disposed 
to  concur  with  him  in  opinion.  He  thought  that  the  cause 
of  endemic  fevers  is  fundamentally  the  same  with  the  cause 
or  principle  of  vegetation ;  since  such  fevers  are  most  pre- 
valent  in  situations  where  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  or  at 
least  where  the  requisites  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation  greutlj 
abound;  as  in  warm  climates,  valleys,  and  plains,  Bear 
the  coasts  of  the  sea,  near  the  swampy  and  oozy  banks  and 
mouths  t)f  rivers ;  in  which  situations,  if  vegetation  be  not 
luxuriant  and  healthy,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  the  prin* 
ciple  of  vegeiution,  which  may  be  a  cause  of  disease  ia 
animal  bodies  exposed  to  its  influence.  Hence  may  be  ex- 
plained the  effect  of  seasons  upon  endemic  fevers,  ivhick^ 
are  more  frequent  in  spring,  and  particularly  in  autumn 
than  during  the  other  portions  of  the  year. 

^^  In  spring,"  says  ur.  J.,  ^  the  principle  of  vegetatioa 
is  extricated  in  great  quantity,  while  tne  capacities  of 
plants  are  still  small ;  an  excess  is  consequently  generated, 
and  this  excess  extends  its  influence  to  a  certain  distance 
around.  In  summer  the  extrication  of  the  principle  atiH 
increases,  but  the  capacities  of  plants  being  extended  in  a 
greater  proportion,  the  means  are  more  adequate,  and  the 
excess  is  actually  less.  In  autumn,  the  growtli  of  plante 
being  completed,  while  causes  still  continue  to  produce  a 
great  extrication  of  the  principle  of  vegetation,  the  excess 
abounds,  and  occupies  a  wider  drcle." 

This  opinion  receives  some  support  from  an  observatioa 
of  the  late  Dr.  Rush,  that  fevers  had  increased  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  proportion  as  the  country  was  cleared  of  its  wood; 
bat  that  they  diminished,  or  disappeared,  in  proportion  as 
the  country  wa«  cultivated. 

Besides  the  contagiontsts  and  noncontagioni^,  fhere  m 
a  third  party,  which  holds  an  intermediate  plaoe.  These 
gendemen  coRtead  tbaft  the  Y«tlew  Fever  is  pvopagated  by 
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a  specific  oolitagion,  which,  however)  is  incapable  of  act- 
ing, except  in  a  certain  impure  state  of  the  atmoephcHre,-— 
an  epidemic  constitution  of  the  air,  as  it  was  termed  by 
Sydenham.  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  is  an  advocate  for 
this  doctrine,  which  was  formerly  inculcated  by  medical 
writers  with  respect  to  the  Plague,  and  has  recently  been 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  Calvert,  in  an  essay  on  that  disease 
inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Medico* Chirurgical 
Transactions. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned  another  set,  who, 
Aough  tliey  believe  the  yellow  fever  to  be  truly  local  and 
endemic  in  its  origin,  think  it  probable  that  in  its  course, 
bv  the  crowding  together  of  the  sick,  with  the  neglect  of 
cleanliness  and  of  ventilation,  a  virus  may  be  produced 
which  shall  be  capable  of  communicating  a  similar  disease 
to  all  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  But 
this  opinion  is  rather  repugnant  to  the  little  knowledge 
which  we  possess  of  the  laws  of  contagion  in  general. 

It  is  high  time,  however,  for  us  now  to  attend  to  the 
muthor  of  the  work,  which  has  given  occasion  to  these  few 
general  remarks.  We  learn  that  he  arrived  in  Jamaica  in 
the  year  1800,  and  remained  there  in  an  ofQcial  capacity  for 
the  space  of  eight  years,  during  which  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  diseases  which  prevailed' in  that 
island,  and  of  investigating  their  nature  and  efiects  by  dis- 
section :  he  himself  experienced  an  attack  of  fever  soon 
after  his  arrival,  and  a  second  in  the  autumn  of  1807.  In 
1809,  he  accompanied  the  army  to  Walcheren,  and  was  a 
witness  of  the  lamentable-  mortality  which  befrl  that 
wretched  and  ill-&ted  expedition.  In  the  summer  of  1810, 
he  joined  the  British  forces  in  Cadiz,  where  an  alarminr 
fever  made  its  appearance  early  in  October,  similar  in  aU 
vespects  to  that  of  the  West  Indies.  His  seal  for  aaatomi-* 
cal  inquirv  meeting  with  some  check  from  Sir  James  Fel- 
lows, toe  head  of  tte  medical  department,  he  was  provoked 
into  the  use  of  indecorous  language  towards  that  officer ; 
a  court-martial  ensued,  and  dismissal  from  the  service  was 
Ae  result :  he  has,  however,  lately  been  restored  to  his  rank. 

This  short  statement  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr. 
Doughty  comes  before  the  public  with  some  claim  to  respect 
on  the  score  of  experience;  and  though  he  has  little  title  to 
the  praise  of  authorship,  we  must  admit  that  he  has  added 
SOBiethiiig  to  the  store  of  observations  on  a  very  interesting 
attbject  TJie  volttme  is  divided  into  three  parts,  cootaimng 
^^.geseral  tobaervations  on  Yellow  Fever,  its  causes  and 
treatment;'*  with  a  detail  of  the  state  of  health  among  the 
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troops  in  Jamaica :  ^^  menoirs  of  the  fever  in  Cadiz  in  1810, 
illustrated  by  cases  and  dissections :"  and  lastly  a  ^^  recapi- 
tulation. In  the  extracts  Mhich  we  shall  now  make,  some 
evidence  will  be  afforded  of  the  nature  of  the  fever,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  author*s  opinions,  as  well  as  his  manner  of 
delivering  them  at  the  same  time  exhibited  to  the  reader. 
In  the  month  of  May,  1805,  the  eighty- fiflh  regiment  (of 
which  Mr.  D.  was  then  surgeon)  marched  in  perfect  heolcli 
to  occupy  the  bari^cks  in  Spanish  Town.  In  June  an 
alarm  was  produced  in  Jamaica  by  information  that  a  power- 
ful French  fleet  had  arrived  at  Martinique,  with  troops  oo 
board.  ^^  It  was  this  fleet  the  immortal  Nelson  pursued  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  finally  conquered  off  Trafi&igar.'' 

"  It  being  fully  supposed  their  object  was  au  attack  on  Jamaica; 
every  precaution  was  adopted  by  General  Nu^eut  to  guard  against 
the  same.  Martial  law  was  declared  ;  the  militia  call^  forth,  and 
formed  into  brigades  with  llie  troops  of  the  line.  The  55tb  regi- 
ment was  ordered  from  its  several  stations  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island  to  Spanbh  Town,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  which  it  had  to  march.  Although  the  men  were  oftea 
drenched  with  rain  during  their  route,  they  joined  us  in  a  very 
healthy  state,  and  coptinued  with  us  in  brigade  near  two. months. 
For  one  month  and  upwards,  afVer  their  arrival,  they  continued  free 
from  sickness.  Their  several  stations  ou  the  north  side  were,  for 
the  most  part,  considered  healthy.  The  old  Maroon  Town,  situ- 
ated high  in  the  mountains,  is  even  a  more  healthy  post  than  that  of 
Stoney  Hill; — (about  six  miles  from  Kingston)— -"  this  was  their 
head-quarters.  The  regiment  had  been  separated  from  the  date  of 
its  arrival  in  Jamaica,  and  at  the  time  of  its  junction  again,  in 
Spanish  Town,  three  years  had  elapsed.  From  so  long  a  residence 
in  the  colony,  it  might  be  supposed  the  men  were  so  far  seasoned  to 
the  climate,  as  to  l^  unsusceptible,  in  a  great  degree,  to  that  cause 
which  generates  Yellow  Fever.  To  the  men  of  the  65th  regiment 
this  coBsideration  might  stronger  apply,  as  they  had  been  near  fear 
years  in  the  island.    But  what  was  the  result!" 

**  About  the  middle  of  August  several  cases  of  fever,  of  the 
most  violent  type,  were  admitted  into  hospital,  both  of  the  85tfa 
and  6&th  regiments,  and  which  continued  to  increase  so  rapidly  as 
soon  to  fill  it.  A  large  building,  which  had  been  formeriy  a 
theatre,  was  filled  up  to  receive  cases,  and  this  also  soon  haimt 
crowded. 

**  The  number  admitted,  and  aggravated  state  of  the  disease, 
created  an  early  mortality.  So  great  and  alarming  was  the  fever,  and 
so  inadequate  were  the  accommodations  to  the  number  attacked,  in 
both  regiments,  that  the  55th  was  ordered  to  Up-Park  Camp. 
Their  change  of  situation  produced  no  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  or  any  dimmution  in  the  number  of  admissions ;  thelios- 
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ptelat  the  cimp  was  toon  filled,  aod  the  mortality  was  imcommoBljr 
great*  Our  situatioii  was  not  less  deplorable;  the  admissions 
amounted  daily  to  seven  or  eight,  for  more  than  a  moatli  after  the 
eommencement  of  the  sickness." 

**  The  great  oiortality  which  took  place  this  season  in  Spanish, 
Town,  induced  us  to  try  every  remedy  but  bleeding,  which  was 
only  performed  in  oue  case"  (and  unsuccessfully  because,  in  the  au- 
thor's opinion,  too  little  blooci  was  taken)  *'  firom  the  bias  there  was 
against  it,  and  because  I  was  not  entirely  at  my  own  controul.'^ 

**  The  Apostle's  Battery,  a  post  situated  amongst  rocks  on  the 
bay  of  Port  Royal,  being  elevated  and  open  greatljr  to  the  sea^ 
tueeae,  has  always  been  considered  a  very  healthy  station.  To  thk 
poet  we  sent  our  convalescents,  with  a  proportion  of  non-commis« 
sioocd  officers  and  privates,  to  do  the  duty  of  the  place,  and  ai^st 
tiiefflB  in  boflfNlal.  These  men,  however,  having  imbibed  in  Spanish 
Town  the  seeds  of  the  disease,  were  attacked  with  the  same  violent 
Ibrm  of  fever  as  their  comrades  at  head  quarters ;  and  the  mortalibr 
was  equally  great  in  tlie  like  number  of  cases.  Of  those  yitbo  diad» 
the  symptom  of  black  vomit  was  prevalent  in  five  cases  oat  ^ 


**  The  advocates  for  the  doctrme  of  cootagioo  may  ascribe  the 
sickness  At  this  reputed  healthy  post,  in  those  who  were  sent  firee 
lirom  disease,  to  their  having  received  the  infection  frum  the  con* 
descents  whom  they  accompanied.  Bat  I  coaaider  that  the  same 
oaose  which  created  the  fever  first  in  Spanish  Town,  and  which  bad 
not  ceased  to  operate  its  influence  at  the  time  they  were  removed  to 
the  Apostle's  Battery,  occasioned  the  fever  amongst  them  here. 
Their  constitutions  had  been  saturated  with  those  noxious  exhala- 
tions in  Spanish  Town,  and  which  might  be  brought  into  action  by 
that  additional  excitement,  peculiar  to  change  iS  situation  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  Is  probable  had  they  not  removed  from  the  focus 
of  the  dtseaM,  tiie  morbid  cause  might  have  remained  dormant  in 
the  sysitem^  and  not  have  bad  sufficient  power  to  produce  febrile 
deimeaKnt.  For  although  the  disease  was  very  general  throufih-* 
oat  the  regiment;  yet  several  remained  exempt  from  any  attack.*' 
{pp.67— 64.) 

This  last  remark  coincides  with,  and  illustrates  an  obeer- 
Tation  made  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  St.  Domingo,  in  the  yeaf 
1796;  when  an  astonishing  and  unaccountable  degtee  of 
aickoess  was  observed  to  occur  in  every  embarkation  of 
troops  proceeding  fix>m  the  Mole  to  other  posts.  To  men- 
tion a  sinj  *  '  ^^~  **"**■  '"^*'*  ^"  i-.^-t^-j 
nbout  the 
passage  < 
and  one  ship  alone  lost  thirty  m^n. 

In  the  summer  of  I8O69  the  85th  regiinent  went  into 
barracks  at  Fort  Augusta,  which  is  washed  in  three-foutthe 
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of  its  circumference  by  the  sea.  Here  they  remained  neaily  • 
a  year,  with  a  very  trifling  de^ee  of  sickness ;  thej  were 
then  removed  to  the  barracks  in  Kinifpslon,  and  ia  the  «■- 
tumn  of  i807  again  suffered  severely  from  the  fever,  of 
which  Mr.  D.  also  at  that  time  sustained  a  second  danger- 
ous  attack. 

The  following  statement  bears  upon  the  most  important 
of  the  points  in  dispute. 

**  Without  any  apparent  cause,  that  I  could  learn,  fever,  in  the 
same  violent  form  and  attended  with  the  same  fiital  consequences, 
has  prevailed,  two  or  three  successive  seasons,  in  the  garrison  of 
Port  Royal,  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  troops  in  every  other 
station  of  the  island  have  been  entirely  exempt  noni  it  Thb  re- 
peated occurrence,  at  so  usually  healthy  a  part  of  the  year  in  otinr 
parts  of  Jamaica,  inducted  the  principal  medical  officer  to  recem* 
meikl,  and  the  commander  of  the  forces  to  approve,  the  removal  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  to  Up-Park  Camp,  for  a  month  or 
m,  weeks,  the  time  it  generally  continued.  I  remember  their  re- 
moval to  the  camp  produced  no  fever  act  eenerU*'  (if  we  must  have 
latin,  better  say  ejutdem  generit)  **  with  that  under  which  they  hi* 
houied,  amongst  the  other  troops  in  the  same  quarters ;  and  which 
must  have  ensued  had  the  disease  been  contagious,  beeanse  they 
indiscriminately  mixed  together:  and  those  labouring  under  the 
disease  were  pfawed  m  the  same  hospital  with  those  confined  from 
eomplamts  of  a  total  distinct  nature."    (p.  70.) 

The  fever  which  afflicted  Cadiz  in  the  year  1810,  com- 
menced, as  was  before  observed,  early  in  October,  after  an 
excessive  sultrv,  hot,  and  dr^  summer ;  it  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  Barrio  de  ^i^ania  Marioj  the  filthiest  and 
most  crowded  quarter  of  the  town,  and  continued  to  be 
most  fatal  in  this  district.  Our  author,  having  charge  of 
the  surgical  cases,  was  not  called  upon  to  undertake  the 
treatment  of  this  disease ;  but  he  let  slip  no  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  bodies  of  those  who  died,  the  results  of 
which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  second  part  of  this 
work.  Like  his  precursors  in  the  en<|uiry,  he  oetected  va- 
rious and  very  general  derangement  in  the  internal  organs 
of  the  body,  most  commonly  inflammation  of  the  parts 
within  the  cranium,  and  likewise  of  the  stomach,  witn  re- 
markable congestions  in  several  of  the  other  viscera.  The 
author  here  reverts  to  a  consideration  of  the  causes  from 
which  the  fever  originates,  and  discusses  the  doctrine  of 
exemption  from  second  attacks :  his  ideas  on  this  last  topic 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at  some  lengtn ; 
they  seem  to  be  perfectly  rational. 
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^  ^<  The  same  degree  of  caose  which  produces  fever  one  year  m  a 
^en  number  of  people  exposed  to  its  actioa,  will  not  have  the  same 
efiect  the  succeeding  year,  with  the  same  person  so  exposed,  shonki 
the  aorbid  virulence  be  in  the  same  degree.  No,  the  suscepti» 
biltty  to  its  infloenee  is  reduced  by  the  change  which  the  constito- 
lion  undergoes  firom  febrile  action.  Nay,  a  given  number  of  people^ 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  febrile  cause  which  may  produce  only  a 
slight  derangement  of  health  the  first  season,  would  not  by  any  ex« 
posure  to  the  same  cause,  the  succeeding  year,  be  any  ways  af- 
fected^  if  the  degree  of  virulence  in  the  cause  was  the  same,  and 
they  had  been  residing  during  the  intermediate  time  of  health  in 
tile  same  quarter  where  the  febrile  miasm  is  generated.  Let  them, 
however,  quit  this  focus  of  sickness  for  two  years,  and  reside  in 
ttie  more  healthy  parts  of  Spain,  or  where  Yellow  Fever  is  never 
aeen,  then  return,  and  take  up  their  residence  ii^  their  former  dwel- 
lings in  the  Barrio  de  Santa  Maria,  during  the  prevalence  of  Ae 
Endemic  Fever,  I  am  well  convinced  they  would  not  escape  its  in-» 
fluence.  The  susceptibility  to  its  action  would  be  regenerated,  by 
having  for  the  time  I  have  supposed,  inhaled  an  atmosphere  divested 
of  those  morbific  miasms  which  generate  fever  in  the  autumnal  sea* 
son  of  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts.  Hence 
the  idea  of  seasoning. 

**  I  shall  suppose  a  cause  prevaib  which  I  will  calculate  in  force 
equal  to  80^9  and  which  creates,  in  the  usual  season,  fever  amongst 
six  or  more  persons,  of  which  they  recover ;  the  same  cause  pre- 
vailing in  the  same  degree  of  force,  would  have  no  eflRect  upon  these 
persons  the  succeeding  year,  they  would  be  unsusceptible  to  its  ac-' 
tion ;  but  let  the  morbid  principle  be  increased  in  force  to  the  40th 
or  6(yth  dm-ee  of  concentration,  then  would  they,  I  am  convinced, 
he  again  affected  with  febrile  action.  This  reasoning  is  not  founded 
en  the  basis  of  visionary  hypothesis,  it  is  drawn  from  facts  which  I 
have  explained  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  when  speaking  of 
the  effects  produced  in  different  quarters  occupied  by  the  85th  re« 
giment  in  Jamaica.  Hence  the  great  consideration  in  Mr.  Pym*8 
pnbUcation,  that  the  particular  order  «>f  fever  which  he  speaks  of 
**  attacks  the  human  frame  but  once*'  is  doubtful.  I  am  aware  that 
persons  exposed.to  the  cause,  and  who  have  laboured  under  the  ef- 
fects of  the  most  aggravated  form  of  Yellow  Fever,  are  not  likely  to 
have  it  a  second  time ;  but  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  a  cause 
of  the  minor  degree,  and  laboured  under  this  fever  in  its  milder  form, 
will  certainly  run  great  risque  in  being  again  attacked,  if  exposed  to 
the  source  of  this  disease  in  a  more  powerful  degree  of  concentra- 
tion; and  more  especially  if  there  has  been  any  regenerated  suscep- 
tibility firom  a  residence,  for  a  given  time,  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  generative  cause.''    (pp.  18  i — 4.) 

In  proof  of  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the  fever  at 
C^diz/it  is  mentioned  that,  though  an  unrestricted  inter- 
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wwm  was  kepi  up  between  tbw  place  and  tbe  I$tay  odljr 
eight  miles  distant,  and  eontaiping  upwards  of  fifteeA  ihtm^ 
saad  troops,  besides  ten  thousand  inhabitaots^  the  disense 
was  not  communicated  to  the  latter  place.  The  fact  ia  ac- 
counted for  from  the  circumstance  or  the  nature  of  the  soil 
Md  the  construction  of  the  dwellings  here  being  less  tk* 
tourable,  than  in  Cadiz,  to  the  production  of  noxious  ex- 
halationd. 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Mr.  Doughtj  is  accord- 
ing to  the  depletory  sj^stem,  in  which  he  is  sanctioned  by 
some  of  the  nigbest  authorities :  but  for  further  particulan 
we  must  refer  to  tbe  work,  which  though  inferior  to  aeyerai 
preceding  essays  on  the  same  subject,  maj  be  advantageously 
consulted  by  all  medical  men  whose  pursuits  may  caU  tbeai 
away  to  regions,  in  which  they  will  probably  have  to  en* 
counter  the  formidable  attacks  of  Yellow  Fever. 


Art.  VI. — Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Germany^  Sweden^  Hussia^ 
Poland^  during  the  years  1813  and  I8I4.  By  J.  T. 
Jamesi  JEsq.  Student  of  Christ  Churchy  Oxford.  Lon- 
don, Murray,  1816.  4to.    Pp.527. 

It  is  a  remark  in  the  Idler,  on  a  class  of  travellers,  that 
all  the  pleasure  that  is  received,  ends  in  the  opportunity  of 

Slendid  falsehood,  in  the  pow^r  of  gaining  notice  by^  the 
splay  of  beauties  which  the  eye  was  weary  of  beholding^ 
ana  a  history  of  happy  moments,  of  whicb»  in  reality,  the 
happiest  was  the  last.  The  writer  of  the  excursion  before 
us  18  not  of  this  description  of  tourists ;  he  acquaints  the 
reader  in  plain  and  natural  terms  of  what  he  saw  and  learnt 
during  his  travels,  and  we  have  nothing  of  Mr.  MarveFs 

Eropensity,  to  sounding  words  and  hyperoolical  images  tiU 
e  nad  lost  all  power  of  accurate  description.  Nor  is  this 
itinerant  collegian  one  of  those  who  pursue  their  course 
with  ^^  tbe  same  observation  that  the  carriers  and  stage- 
coachmen  do  through  Great  Britain  ;  that  is,  as  we  read  in 
the  Spectator,  ^'  their  steps  and  stages  have  been  regulated 
according  to  the  liquor  they  have  met  with  in  their  passage." 
Our  author  has  been  happy  in  selecting  good  company, 
and  he  has  freely  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  that  snch 
society  was  calculated  to  afford  him. 

Tq  this  work,  the  reader  is  not  fiitigued  by  magnificent 
descriptions  of  personal  adventure :  the  traveller  has  ueU 
ther  climbed  nor  descended  precipices,  on  which  the  vul- 
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Mr  mortals  tremble  to  look;  be  lias  not  passed  marshes 
like  the  Serbonian  bog^,  ^'  where  armies  whole  have  sunk  ;*' 
lie  has  not  forded  rivers  where  the  current  roared  like  the 
Liodore,  nor  has  he  ventured  himself  on  bridges  that  trem'- 
bled  under  htm,  and  from  which  he  looked  down  on  foaming 
whirlpools  or  dreadful  abjsses ;  but  there  is  enough  that  is 
extraordinary  and  interesting  in  the  countries  he  visited, 
and  whatever  amusement  and  instruction  the  representation 
of  such  matters  will  impart  has  not  been  withheld. 

The  opening  at  the  title-page  is  somewhat  alarming  :  on 
one  side  we  have  a  plate  describing  the  palaces  in  ruin  at 
MosGoW)  from  the  terrible  effects  of  conflagration  ;  on  the 
other,  all  the  horrors  of  cold  across  the  frozen  sea,  where 
are  exposed  the  most  dreary  snow-prospects  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  other  plates  are  numerous ;  all  of  thend 
from  drawing  by  the  author,  some  in  mezzotinto,  by  Clark, 
and  others  etched  by  the  Hon  Heneage  Legge,  the  former 
with  the  patience  and  skill  of  a  professor,  and  the  latteir 
with  taste  and  spirit,  but  with  the  deficiency  of  precision 
that  is  usually  detected  in  the  productions  of  an  amateur. 

The  associate  of  our  traveller  at  the  commencement  of 
the  journey  was  Sir  James  Milles  Riddell,  and  in  the  se- 
quel Mr.  Macmichael,  both  of  them  collegiate  acquaintance;^ 
and  the  latter  travelling  fellow  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
From  the  title  of  the  book  it  will  have  been  seen  that  Mr. 
James  is  a  young  student  of  Christ  Church,  and  we  certainly 
do  find,  here  and  there,  a  few  juvenile  peculiarities  in  the  style 
of  the  work  indicative  of  those  scholastic  trammels,  with 
which  we  are  amused  in  some  of  the  characters  of  Moliere. 
On  approaching  Stralsund,  the  author  says,  '^  we  were 
challenged  in  our  oxsm  vernacular^  and  the  gates  of  the 
garrison  were  speedily  opened."  But  these  singularities 
are  not  frequent  or  obtrusive,  and  diminish  very  little  thi^ 
merit  of  the  production.  On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  James  at 
the  Prussian  capital,  he  gives  us  the  subsequent  par** 
ticulars. 

**  The  old  German  mode  of  building  had  for  some  time  disap- 
peared from  our  road,  giving  way  to  an  elegant  ornamental  style^ 
formed  with  peculiar  taste  on  the  Italian  models.  In  the  first  streets 
of  Berlin  we  were  particularly  struck  with  some  of  the  chastest  and 
most  elegant  specimens  of  tliis  character :  each  house  was  a  model. 
Still  as  we  proceeded,  at  everj*  step  we  gazed  with  fresh  delipht, 
when  the  first  opening  of  the  Linden  Strasse  burst  upon  the  view, 
eclipsing  whatever  we  had  hitherto  been,  and  presenting  one  of  the 
finest  architectural  vistas  in  the  world.    On  the  right  we  looked 
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.  down  a  spkndid  street,  shaded  with  a  double  avenue  of  lime  trees,  to 
the  majestic  portais  of  Brandebourg ;  on  the  h^ft  to  the  royal  palace, 
along  a  line  of  lofty  facades,  ornamented  with  porticos,  statu«s»  and 
every  variety  of  sculptural  decoration.  No  imagiuHtion  can  con- 
ceive a  scene,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  more  beautiful  than 
what  is  here  presented. 

*'  The  old  town  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  encircled  bv  the 
branches  of  the  Spree,  that  in  earlier  times  formed  the  fosse  of 
its  fortifications.  This  part  however  possesses  no  great  interest,  ex- 
cept as  giving  specimens  of  the  style  previous  to  the  sera  of  Frede- 
ric II.  in  the  palace  and  the  arsenal ;  out  they  are  far  outshone  by 
the  elegant  edifices  erected  in  his,  or  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  par- 
ticularly the  Italian  Opera-house,  the  theatre  and  churches  in  the 
Phice  de  Gens  d*armes,  the  Prandenbourg  gate,  and  the  Hlmry 
built  after  a  design  by  Frederic  himself.  This  monarch  indeed  seems 
to  have  infused  a  new  feeling  of  taste  into  the  nation,  and  to  have 
given  not  only  a  different  6tce  to  the  condition  of  the  state,  bat  to 
have  produced  a  perfect  revolution  in  the  minds  of  his  people ;  and 
well  indeed  would  it  have  been  if  his  spirit  of  theoretical  improve- 
ment had  been  confined  witliin  these  limlis.  An  elegant  and  refined 
taste  may  he  held,  by  some  mperficialists,  to  be  of  an  exotic  growth  in 
a  country  situated  in  so  norrherly  a  latitude.  However  this  be,  it 
bas  attained  here  a  degree  of  practical  perfection,  which,  in  some  re- 
spects, is  perhaps  unrivalled/'    (p.  32.) 

The  circumstances  of  the  death  of  a  French  officer  of 
high  distinction,  who  had  joined  the  allied  armies  before 
Dresden,  will  excite  much  painful  interest.  We  refer  to 
the  following  particulars  related  of  General  Moreau,  some 
of  which  we  believe  are  new  to  the  public. 

''  Having  ventured  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  some  of  the 
staff,  in  front  of  one  of  the  batteries  of  the  allies,  against  which  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  was  directed,  and  being  about  half  his  horse's 
length  in  advance  of  the  party,  be  was  struck  on  the  thigh ;  the 
ball  parsed  through  the  body  of  his  horse,  and  dreadfully  shattered 
the  other  leg,  driving  him  with  violence  to  the  ground.  From  the 
Iteavy  rains  that  were  falling,  he  was  taken  up  so  covered  with  mud, 
that  one  could  scarce  distinguish  the  blood  issuing  from  his  liaib, 
which  only  appeared  attached  by  a  few  lacerated  sinews  to  his  body. 
Immediate  assistance  was  given,  and  four  Cossacks  of  the  imperial 
guard  made  a  litter  with  their  pikes,  and  conveyed  him  in  this  miser- 
able plight  to  Dippoldiswalde ;  thence,  as  the  French  troops  were 
advancing,  he  vias  carried  to  Laun,  where  Sir  J.  Wvlie  (of  the  em- 
peror's household)  proceeded  to  the  amputation  of  the  thigh.  Mo- 
reau  called  for  a  cigare,  and  submitted,  without  a  word.  This  done^ 
the  sur^^eon  informed  him  it  would  be  also  necessary  to  take  off  die 
remaming  leg.    He  was  silent  for  a  minute — *  Well/  said  he,  '  Da 
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ydor  flirty ;  had  yoa  toM  me  before  that  this  would  be  abeolutely  re* 
qaittite»  I  would  not  have  submitted  to  the  former  operation.  I  iiope^ 
liowever«  I  have  too  much  sense  of  religion  still  left  to  permit  me  to 
think  of  what  would  amount  to  an  act  of  suicide/  The  issue  of 
this  disastrous  event  is  toa  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  to  make  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  its  details."    (p.  70#) 

It  seems,  that  Mr.  Clark  and  other  travellers^  are  thought 
by  our  author  more  severe  on  the  subjects  of  Alexander 
than  the^  deserve,  and  he  introduces  some  brief  apologetic 
observations. 

"  Having  here,  he  says,  alluded  to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  I 
most  add,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  any  undue  satire  upon 
the  Russian  people,  who  have  been  already  calumniated  more  than 
enough,  both  by  English  and  French  writers.  General  conclusions 
have  been  drawn  from  particular  instances  of  misconduct  or  mean- 
ness; habits  common  to  all  the  continent  have  been  quoted  as  pe- 
culiar to  them  alone ;  and  manners  and  usages  that  really  were  their 
own,  and  from  that  circumstance  deserved  a  milder  judgment,  have 
been  exaggerated  into  heinous  crimes,  with  the  most  indecent  acri- 
mony. In  other  instances  different  ranks  have  been  confounded, 
and  sketches  of  high  life  given  by  those  who  appear  seldom  to  have 
mixed  with  even  the  better  clasises  of  society ;  while  facts  which  onlv 
appeared  in  a  bad  light  from  the  temporary  irritation  of  the  travel- 
.  lei^s  mind  have  been  misquoted  ietnd  applied  as  evidences  of  the 
real  Russian  character;  although  nothmg  could  be  more  out  of 
place  than  the  idea  of  generalising  on  the  subject.*'   (p.  236.) 

We  are  told  by  our  author  of  the  generosity  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has  b^n  brought  up  by  his 
preceptor  in  the  principles  of  Swiss  independence,  and  who 
woula  gladly  therefore,  set  free  the  class  of  peasantry,  and 
even  forget,  in  his  zeal,  those  necessary  precautions  which 
would  render  such  a  bold  innovation  substantially  beine- 
ficial  to  his  country.  But  if  such  an  extensive  project  of 
improvement  cannot  be  successflil,  at  least  some  mat« 
ters  of  inferior  regulation  should  not  be  neglected  by  this 
patriotic  prince. 

'*  The  police,"  observes  our  author,  *<  from  its  inquisitorial  nature, 
has  infinite  sources  of  gain;  they  sell  the  liberty  of  the  press,  de- 
fraud the  stranger,  plunder  robbers  of  their  stolen  goods,  and  re- 
ceive fees  alike  of  the  accuser  and  the  accused.  Provincial  officers 
favour  the  wealthy  merchant  with  the  permission  to  introduce  con- 
traband goods ;  and  again,  out  of  the  number  of  slaves  sent  by  the 
Seigneur  for  the  imp^ial  levies,  they  select  the  empty-handed  pea- 
sant for  militar^r  service :  in  the  former  case,  the  agents  of  the  cus* 
ton-bouse  step  in  also  for  their  due  sliare  of  pillage;  in  the  latter,; 
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the  sor^eoiHi  and  procttreurs  follow  pttHfuam  tlie  ^xsnple  of  their 
superiors.  It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  a  catal^^e  of  these  eiior- 
nities,  all .  of  which,  tievertheless,  custom  has  sanctioned  with,  as 
it  were,  a  prescriptiire  right.  The  sums  paid  are  regarded  only  as 
regular  fees  or  perquisites  of  offioe :  the  functionaries  themselves 
have  been  bred  up  with  the  knowledge  of  no  other  system,  are  sur- 
prised to  hear  a  foreigner  say,  that  acts  which  are  done  openly  erery 
day,  can  savor  of  illegality  or  injustice ;  in  fact,  they  do  but  IbllOw 
the  principle  and  common  basis  oi  every  branch  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment."   (p.  267.) 

The  organization  of  society,  as  it  subsisted  in  Poland, 
was  of  a  peculiar  character  to  modern  times,  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  feudal  system, .  witlT  ks 
ancient  incumbrances,  being  rigorously  preserved.  The 
present  situation  of  the  higher  orders  in  that  country  is  thus 
described. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Polish  nolnlity,  the  extent  of  their  power  as 
individuals,  as  well  as  politically  speaking,  has  been  much  dimi- 
nished since  the  annihilation  of  the  semi'-repoblican  form  of  govern* 
ment.  lb  the  parts  under  the  government  of  Austria  and  PniaaiB, 
the  inordinate  authority  of  the  seigneur  over  his  vassals  has  ben 
restrained  by  law.  They  do  not  now  enjoy  the  right  of  ioflidiag 
corporeal  punishment;  nor,  indeed,  are  slaves  now,  as  forvieriy  the 
case,  attached  to  the  giebe^  so  that  their^onditioo,  in  some  respeets, 
assimilates  to  that  of  the  German  peasant  Besides  this,  the  man- 
ners of  the  nobles  themselves  are  gnatly  changed  and  improved  (as 
was  before  remarked)  by  intercourse  with  their  neighbours.  There 
are  those,  it  is  true,  who  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to  their 
country  residences ;  but  a  great  proportion  are  to  be  found  in  so- 
ciety, at  the  respective  capitals  of  their  sovereigns,  particubrly  at 
Petersbmrg  aad  Vienna.  They  are  many  of  them  also  employed  in 
official  situations,  for  which  they  are  made  equally  eligible  with  the 
rest  of  their  fellow  sufcjects. 

**  Those  who  have  faUen  under  the  domination  of  Prussia  are  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  in  pablic  employments  ;  but  notwithstandisf 
this  urgust  exception,  the  mild  nature  and  excellent  regulations  of  the 
Prussian  government  have  succeeded  in  making  it  more  gf  neraily 
popular  and  acceptable,  among  all  classes  in  Poland,  than  either  the 
Russian  or  Austrian  administrations/'    (p.  620.) 

The  reader  of  this  work  will  not  fail  to  receive  enter- 
tainoieDt  during  his  progress  through  it,  but  we  do  not  see 
apj  extraordinary  talent  displayed,  and  the  political  obser- 
vations, where  they  are  correct,  are  trite.  There  is,  it  is 
said|  in  some  minds  a  propensity  to  draw  inferences  finom 
every  occurrence  in  life,  and  to  suggest  fresh  matter  of  con* 
tenplatkm  at  every  step.    To  persons  of  this  diapositimii 
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traTel  is  abnndaiitlv  ioetmetiTe,  and  wheii  raeh  meo 
narrale  to  us  what  they  have  seen  and  heard,  thcrf  gratify 
oar  curiositVy  and  instruct  our  understanding.  Mr.  James 
^ras  certainly  not  thoroughly  prepared  for  tte  large  field  of 
obaervation  on  which  he  entered,  and  amid  the  Tarietjr  of 
subjects  on  which  he  touched,  a  few  of  them  have  received 
f  injury  from  the  collision. 


AsT.  YII. — Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Imol' 
vent  Debton^AcUj  53  and  U  Geo.  II J.  with  the  Mtnutes 
of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee.  Ordered  by  the 
Mouse  of  Commons  to  be  printed.  LondoUi  Clement,  1818. 
8vo.    Pp.  951. 

Iir  our  last  number,  under  the  division  of  Political  Eco« 
iiooiy»  we  noticed  a  publication  on  the  Insolvent  Debtors' 
Bill*  The  present  report  was  printed  by  the  direction 
of  ParUament  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  and  on  account 
of  its  general  utility,  it  now  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  pamphlet  for  public  examination.  It  consists  of 
•the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  comprizes  the  testimony  of 
persons  who,  from  thenr  oflScial  situations,  were  summoned 
Dy  the  Committee  to  give  information,  and  of  4>ther9  who, 
feeling  the  pressure  of  the  Insolvent  Acts,  and  anxious  for 
an  alteration  of  the  law,  voluntarily  offered  their  evidence. 
In  the  extracts  that  we  supply,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  opinion  expressed  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Ser- 

Cant  Kunnington,  his  Majesty^s  Commissioner  under  the 
te  Ac^  one  of  the  most  learned  professors  of  English  laW| 
and  one  who,  both  from  the  sensibility  of  his  nature,  ana 
4ke  duty  of  his  situation,  would  be  disposed  to  suggest 
every  thing  that  could  conduce  to  the  security  of  the  fiur 
trader,  ana  the  relief  of  his  unfortunate  debtor. 

The  Commissioner  was  reauested  by  the  Committee  to 
idggest  any  defects  which  he  nad  observed  in  the  late  act| 
aM  any  amendments  that  might  be  made  in  it.  The  fol- 
lowitig  is  the  substance  of  tte  learned  Serjeant's  reply^ 
imd  as  nearly  as  possible  in  such  a  compendium,  we  employ 
his  own  words:— 

An  official  oath  should  be  taken  by  the  Commissioner, 
which  is  not  now  prescribed. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  should  bfi  declared  to  be 
CaiT.  Rav.  Toi..  IV.  dugntt^  1816.  Z 
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quamdiik  se  heni  sesserit^  and  his  salary  should  be  delei^ 
inined,  as  well  as  the  fund  from  which  it  is  drawn. 

The  first  Act  did  not  permit  evidence  by  affidavit,  but  this 
should  be  extended  to  all  proceedings,  and  the  Court  beinp 
for  the  relief  of  insolvents,  there  should  be  no  stamp  daties 
whatever. 

The  power  should  be  given  to  award  costs  in  all  cases  im 
which  to  the  Commissioner  it  should  seem  right. 

The  Court  should  have  power,  by  attachment  or  other- 
wise, to  enforce  obedience  to  its  rules. 

The  Commissioner,  as  under  the  bankrupt  laws,  should 
be  authorized  to  summon  witnesses  to  attend,  and  give  evi- 
dence when  required. 

The  Court  should  have  the  power  of  nominating  its  own 
officers  to  execute  its  own  process. 

Thi6  Court,  and  the  Court  alone,  should  be  competent 
to  di^ct  who  should  or  should  not  practice  in  it  as  agents. 

Summonses  should  be  served  on  persons  in  distant  places, 
in  the  same  way  as  snbpcenas  or  summonses  from  the 
other  Courts,  and  the  expense  of  bringing  them  should  be 
defrayed  as  under  the  bankrupt  laws,  if  a  debtor  be  unable 
to  defray  the  expense  of  his  witnesses,  in  cases  where  the 
Commissioner  should  think  their  attendance  proper,  he 
should  apply  to  the  Court,  stating  his  inability  to  pay,  leav- 
iog  it  to  tne  discretion  of  the  Court  to  order  the  witness  to 
attend  without  the  expenses  being  paid,  but  charging  the 
future  property  of  the  insolvent  with  the  payment  of  it. 

A  power  should  be  given  to  the  Court  to  summon  an 
assiffnee,  with  respect  to  his  accounts  or  conduct. 

The  learned  Serjeant  submitted  whether  it  would  not  be 
rig^t  to  impart  the  same  power  to  this  jurisdiction  to  baraa 
estate  tail,  as  is  affi>rded  under  the  bankrupt  laws. 

It  would  be  proper  to  enact,  that  all  th^  proceedii^ 
should  be  engrossed  upon  parchment,  and  a  secure  deposi- 
tory be  assigned  for  the  records. 

It  might  be  an  amendment  to  direct  the  enquir}'  into  the 
conduct  of  the  insolvent  two  years,  or  less,  previous  to  his 
going  into  custody. 

It  may  be  important  to  consider,  whether  the  court  should 
have  a  jurisdiction  to  compel  a  creditor  preierredi  to  answer 

Juestions  as  to  that  preference,  and  to  assign  a  discretion  to 
he  Court  to  compel  him  to  give  up  the  preference.  * 
,  The  S5th  and  55th  sections  should  be  amended. 

The  S7t|i  section,  which  states  that  the  pay  or  half-pay  of 
any  officershould  be  solgect  to  be  distributed  in  reductioa 
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6f  the  debtg  of  an  insolvent,  is  not  comprehensive  enough. 
The  words,  "  pension  or  any  other  allowance/'  should  hm 
added  to  it. 

The  5Sd  section  refers  to  persons  not  natural  born  sub- 
jects. It  should  be  permitted  to  the  Court,  if  it  feel  it 
ri^ht,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  discharge  a  foreigner 
without  any  condition. 

By  section  51,  any  prisoner  charged  with  a  debt  at  the 
suit  of  the  crown,  is  not  to  be  liberated*  This  should  be  al- 
tered, confining  its  operation  '^  to  any  debt  rcallj/  and  bond 
'fide  due  to^  and  sued for^  and  at  the  suit  of  the  crown  only  J* 
'  It  mieht  facilitate  the  general  convenience  of  the  Court, 
and  of  the  creditors,  if  the  assignees  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Court,  and  if  all  monies  were  brought  into  it,  and 
from  thence  paid  to  the  creditor. 

It  would  be  an  improvement,  that  the  Court  should  be 
able  to  direct  the  money  subject  to  its  orders  to  be  paid  into 
the  hands  of  some  banker,  as  under  the  bankrupt  laws. 

The  oath  might  properly  be  altered  in  one  respect :  omit* 
ting  the  words,  <^  and  that  I  have  ever  since  been,  and  now 
am  a  prisoner,''  &c.  and  leaving  it  generally  that  ^^  the  pri- 
soner has,  for  and  during  the  space  of  three  calendar  months 
and  more,  next  before  the  day  of  presenting  his  petition,  been, 
and  now  is,  a  prisoner  in  actual  custody. 

The  Act  should  not  allow  an  insolvent  to  be  discharged 
nnder  the  Lords'  Act,  (if  remanded  hy  the  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Court),  for  any  debt  included  in  his  schedule. 

The  learned  Serjeant  concluded  his  veiy  acute  and  hu'* 
mane  comment  on  the  existing  Law  of  insolvency  in  these 
words : 

**  Having  thus  stated  all  that  has  occurred  to  my  experieace  in 
the  Court,  I  trust  the  Comoiittee  will  pardon  me,  when  I  refer  them 
to  an  Act  which  passed  in  Philadelphia  in  1812,  on  thb  subject.  In 
that  Act,  no  previous  confinement  is  necessary ;  but  from  the  instant 
an  insolvent  applies  to  be  discharged  under  it,  curators  are  appointed, 
and  from  that  moment  all  the  property  b  divested  from  the  insol* 
vent,  and  vested  in  the  curators ;  \iihich  of  course  prevents  all  ftaud 
in  the  disposition  of  the  property.  But  another  part  of  that  law  is 
eertaioly  of  more  importance,  namely,  that  oi  the  creditor  compel- 
ling the  debtor  to  pve  up  all  his  property,  and  be  discharged,  on 
certain  criteria  of  msolvency  being  established.  What  effect  it  may 
have  there,  I  do  not  know;  and  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  hot  in 
this  country  to  make  it  part  of  the  amended  law,  (toes  not  become 
ipe  to  say.  But  should  it  be  adopted  here  (and  to  a  given  extent  it 
forma  at  present  apart  of  the  Lords'  Act),  Parliament,  hi  its  wis- 
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dom*  must  precisely  define,  («s  U  done  by  the  bairimipt^bws  as  to 
acts  of  bankruptcy)  what  shall  be  acts  of  insolvency.  In  atatipg 
what  I  have  stated  as  to  the  pnustice  of  the  law,  pennit  me  to  say. 
that  I  refer  to  that  of  the  Court  here  only*  As  to  the  practice  at  the 
different  Quarter  Sessions,  the  law  has.  in  general,  been  correctly  ad* 
ministered  there.  I  hardly  know  an  instance  of  any  moment  to  the 
contrary.  Many  things  may  require  alteration  for  the  benefit  of 
all  parties;  but  it  is  highl;^  to  the  credit  of  the  Quarter  Sessions^ 
the  judicious  manner  in  which,  in  general,  this  law  has  been  adnii- 
oistered  by  those  respectable  magistrates.  The  committee  wiU  here 
permit  me  to  refer  them  to  that  clause  of  the  Act  (sect.  14)  wkieb 
relates  to  the  ability  of  a  prisoner  to  pay  his  debts,  after  obtaipinf 
bis  discharge :  a  clause  apparently  foimed  on  the  purest  principles 
^  benevolence  and  justice;  protecting  the  rights  and  interests  «C 
the  creditor,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  preventing  caprice,  inhomaDity, 
or  oppression,  on  the  other;  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  theCoaxt 
to  say,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  what  m  justice  sbookl 
be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  creditors.  If  any  tbii^  caa 
be  added  to  that  clause,  to  give  it  more  effect,  either  for  the  creditor 
or  the  debtor,  the  Committee  will,  no  doubt,  in  its  wisdom,  sug- 
gest it."    (p.  211.) 

It  is  evideot,  from  the  para^ph  we  have  jast  cited,  that 
il  is  the  bearing  ^  the  opinion  of  the  learned  CoraiDiB- 
sioner,  that  instead  of  the  three  months*  imprisomneiit  di- 
rected by  the  act,  it  would  he  preferable  not  to  expose  a 
debtor  ta  the  vicioua  intercourse  of  a  public  jail  even  for 
tikat  abort  period,  aad  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  Americaa 
jurisprudenee,  which,  at  the  same  tioie  that  it  prevenla  the 
eoBtagioii  of  evil  example,  and  is  so  fiir  beneficial  to  the 
debtor,  gives  full  consideratioa  to  the  state  of  the  creditor, 
and  by  appointing  curators  for  the  property  of  the  fonaer} 

S events  all  fraud  in  the  disposition  of  it.  We  trust  that 
is  subject  will  receive  from  the  British  Parliament  legislat- 
ing for  the  greatest  commercial  country  in  the  world,  the 
fim  consideration  it  deserves. 

As  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  Commissioner  are  likeljr 
to  form  the  ground- work  of  the  future  policy  on  this  sitlgect^ 
we  will  presume  to  submit,  from  an  inresislible  feeUag  of  iia 
imnortance^  a  few  obsewations. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  Mr.  Segeaat 
Runnington  to  assimilate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  laws  of 
bankruptcy  and  insobrenef ,  preserving  however,  the  essentia) 
distinction  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor ;  that  under  the 
latter,  no  certificate  or  other  document  should  exonerate  Ae 
debtor  from  the  liability  of  the  future  property  \e  may  ac« 
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quire.  ^  Bjr  what  pMsod  during  the  last  aession  of  ^liia* 
meat,  it  appearB^  that  the  bankrupt  laws  themselves  are 
likelj  to  undergo  a  revision,  with  a  view  to  their  amend* 
ment,  and  it  will  be  extremeljy  desirable^  that  the  oorrespon« 
dence  which  is  sought  between  these  and  the  insolvent  acts, 
should  be  contemplated  in  the  alterations  that  may  be  sug- 
guested,  as  to  both  of  them. 

The  changes  recommended,  it  will  have  been  seen,  will 
invest  the  single  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Insolvency 
w^ith  the  same  authority  as  the  joint  Commissioners  in  Bank- 
rupt^, and  the  latter  are  under  the  immediate  controul  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery     On  the  safety  of  assigning  such  a 

EDwer  to  the  present  Commissioner,  we  have  no  doubt; 
ut  it  deserves  attention  whether  the  same  security  can  be 
expected,  when,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  the  superintendance 
^hali  devolve  into  other  hands,  and  the  just  confidence  re- 
posed in  an  individual  should  not  compromise  the  more  re* 
mote  interests  of  society.  According  to  the  advice  of^the 
learned  Serjeant,  the  powers  of  the  Court  would  be  very  ex- 
tensive, he  would  enable  the  Judge  to  bar  an  estate  tail,* 
and  to  compel  witnesses  to  attend  without  the  payment  of 
their  expenses,  excepting  on  the  contingency  of  property 
aabsequently  devolvmg  to  the  insolvent. 

The  report  from  the  Select  Committee  will  be  the  more 
aatisfactory  to  the  general  class  of  readers,  because  it  sup- 
plies information,  not  only  from  professional  authority,  but 
irom  a  ffreat  number  of  intelligent  tradesmen  who  have  full 
praeticfQ  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  law,  and  acute  sen- 
sibilibr  as  to  any  pernicious  tendency  they  contemplate  in 
it.  We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  approba- 
tion, not  only  of  the  zeal  of  men  who  thus  stood  forward  to 
disclose  useful  facts,  but  to  the  members  of  Parliament  by 
whom  statements,  from  whatever  quarter,  were  candidly 
received,  and  attentively  considered.  If,  on  all  occasicHis, 
the  same  industry  and  vigilance  had  been  employed  in  ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  trat  should  be  the  basis  of  all  legis- 
lation, British  jurisprudence,  which  is  the  admiration  of  a 
world,  ignorant  of  half  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  its  pro- 
visions, would  receive  the  unmixed  and  unquahfied  ap|Mro* 
val  of  those  better  acquainted  with  its  principles,  who  have 
the  happiness  to  live  under  ita  benign  influence  and  ope- 
vation. 

*'       '    ■"  ■ 'f ■ W     ■!■■■         I   ■■    * *■■■■■      ■» 

*  By  the  baoktupt  law8,  as  far  hack  as  the  reign  of  James  the  FirBt,  it 
WHS  thoaght  proper  to  give  the  commissioners  and  assignees  under  those 
laws  power,  by  If^^rgi^  uid  sale,  to  conyey  estates  tail  withoat  the  (bm  «f 
a  recoTery  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 
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AKT.\ni.— A  foyage  round  the  World  from  1806  fa  ISIZ 
in  which  Japatty  Kamschalka^  the  Aleutian  Islands^  and 
the  Sandwich  hiands  were  visited.  Including  a  Narraivve 
of  the  Author^ s  Shipwreck  on  the  Island  of  Samtack^  and  kit 
subsequent  Wreck  in  the  Ship's  Long-boai.  With  ttn  Ac^ 
count  of  the  present  State  of  the  Sandwich  Islands^  and  a 
yocabulam  of  their  Language.  By  Archibald  Caxp- 
BBLL.  ^ainburgh,  Constable  and  Co.  JiOndon,  JLong- 
man  and  Co.  1816.    8vo.  Pp.  288. 

!No  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  interests  of  science  and 
commerce  amon^  civilized  nations  have  been  advanced  bj 
remote  discoveries ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  inhabit- 
ants of  such  countries  have  been  equally  benefitted  bj  their 
visitors.  Whatever  uncertainty  may  exist  with  regard  io 
other  situations,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  we  believe  manj 
advantages  have  been  obtained.  Not  forty  years  bave 
elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  Captain  Cook,  and  in  this 
short  interval  they  have  been  provided  with  workmen,  na- 
tive  or  European,  of  everjr  description,  and  the  Kinff  ^*  pos* 
sesses  a  navy  of  nearly  sixty  sail  of  decked  vessels,  built 
upon  the  islands,  whilst  almost  every  ship  which  navigates 
the  Pacific,  finds  shelter,  provisions,  or  trade  in  his  har- 
bours."    In  the  Preface  it  is  observed, 

**  Id  Tamaahmaah  these  islanders  possess  one  of  those  remarkable 
characters,  who,  like  Alfred  or  Peter  the  Great,  seem  destined  to 
hasten  the  progress  of  civilisation.  He  is  known  in  this  country 
from  the  accounts  of  l^unibull,  Lisainski,  and  Langsdorf ;  but  as 
none  of  these  navigators  ever  saw  that  chief,  their  accounts  are  con- 
sequently very  imperfect ;  the  length  of  time,  however,  during  which 
our  author  remained  in  his  family,  afforded  him  opportunities  of 
observation  not  enjoyed  by  those  of  higher  qualifications,  and  io 
some  measure  compensate  for  the  uuavoidable  defects  of  his  edu- 
cation."   (p.  12.) 

•  Archibald  Campbell,  on  his  return  to  his  native  country 
in  April,  1812,  had  sufiered  the  loss  of  both  his  feet,  and 
from  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  the  amputation  was 
performed,  the  wounds  have  never  healed,  and  he  now  finds 
employment  by  contributing  with  his  violin  to  the  amuse- 
ment  of  the  passengers  on  board  the  steam-boat  in  the  river 
Clyde.  In  one  of  these  vessels,  his  appearance  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Editor  of  this  work,  and  the  answers  be^  gave 
to  some  inquiries  excited  so  much  curiosity,  that  the  infirm 
musician  was  assisted. and  protected;  the  inquiries  were 
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pursued,  and  a  connected  narrative  waB  formed,  in  the  hope 
that  '^  an  account  of  his  voyage  might  be  of  service  to  an 
uofortunate  and  deserving  man,  and  not  unacceptable  to 
those  who  take  pleasure  m  contemplating  the  progress  of 
mankind  in  the  arts  of  civilization." 

Early  in  May,  1806,  Campbell  entered  as  a  seaman  in  the 
Thames  Indiaman,  in  which  he  proceeded  to  Canton.  lie 
\¥a8  afterwards  induced  to  go  on  board  an  American  ship 
which  was  bound  for  the  South  Seas.  This  vessel  was 
nvrecked  upon  a  reef  of  rocks  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America;  and  after  a  variety  of  adventures  in  the  long* 
boat,  the  author  narrates  the  circumstance  of  the  loss  of  his 
feet  from  the  severitv  of  the  season  and  climate.  On  the 
S5th  February,  I8O0,  he  took  his  passage  in  a  baidarai,  or 
hirge  skin- boat,  bound  to  Aleicandria.  He  afterwards  pro~ 
ceeded  in  the  Russian  ship  Neva  for  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where,  it  seems,  his  appearance  excited  the  compassion  of  a 
consort  of  KingTamaahmaah,  in  whose  fiimily  he  remained^ 
«nd  he  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  these  domi- 
nions;— 

*'  Upon  landing,  I  was  mach  struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  country,  so  different  from  the  barrenness  of  the  Fox  Islands. 
The  vilkige  of  Hanaroora,  which  consisted  of  several  hundred 
houses,  is  well  shaded  with  large  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  king's  resi- 
dence, built  close  upon  the  shore,  and  surrounded  by  a  pallisade 
upon  the  land  skle,  was  distingubhed  by  the  British  colours  and  a 
battery  of  sixteen  carriage  guns,  belonging  to  his  shijK  the  Lilly 
^Bird,  which  at  this  time  lay  unrigged  in  the  harbour.  This  palace 
consisted  merely  of  a  range  of  huts,  viz,  the  king's  eating-house,  has 
sleeping-house,  the  queens*  house,  a  store,  powder-magaxine  and 
guard-house,  with  a  few  huts  for  the  attendants,  all  constructed  after 
the  fashion  of  the  country. 

"  At  a  short  distance  were  two  extensive  store-houses,  built 
of  stone,  which  contained  the  European  articles  belonging  to  the 
king. 

^'  I  was  conducted  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  two  queens.  It 
consisted  of  one  large  apartment,  spread  with  mats,  at  one  end  of 
which  the  attendants,  of  both  sexes,  slept,  and  at  the  other  the  queens 
occasionally  slept  when  the  King  was  m  the  morai. 

**  They  and  their  attendants  alwa;^s  eat  here,  and  Tamena  wished 
me  to  join  them ;  but  as  I  had  been  informed  by  Crymakoo,  that  if  I 
did  so,  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  with  men,  I  resolved  to  decline 
her  offer. 

'<  The  Neva  remanied  in  the  harl>our  three  months,  duriug  which 
time  I  ate  my  victuals  on  board.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  having 
completed  a  cargo  of  provisions,  consisting  of  salted  pork  and  dried 
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taio-root;  die  sailed  for  Kodmk  aud  Kamsdiatka.  I  waa  tlMo  iii- 
▼ited  b^  the  km^  to  take  my  meals  to  his  eating-house,  usd  at  tis 
same  time  he  desired  a  youoc  AmericaD^  of  the  idime  of  William 
Moxclejr^  who  understood  the  famfuage*  to  eat  along  with  me,  lo  act 
as  my  mterpreter.  The  king's  mode  of  life  was  very  simple ;  he 
breakfiisted  at  eight,  dined  at  noon,  and  sopped  at  sunset. 

*'  His  principal  chiefs  being  always  about  his  oerson,  there  wexe 
generally  twenty  or  thirty  persons  present ;  after  oeing  seated  upon 
mats,  spread  on  the  floor,  at  dinner,  a  dish  of  poe,  or  taro  podduig, 
was  set  before  each  of  them,  which  they  ate  with  their  fingers  instead 
of  spoons.  This  fare,  niitfa  salt  fish  and  consecrated  pork  from  the 
moral,  formed  the  whole  of  the  repast,  no  other  food  beini^  per- 
mitted in  the  king's  house.  A  pfaite,  knife  and  fork,  with  bulled  po- 
tatoes, were  however  always  set  down  before  Moxely  and  me,  by  hb 
auyesty's  orders.  He  concluded  his  meal  by  drinkmg  half  a  gkv 
of  mm,  but  the  bottle  was  immediately  sent  away,  tiM  Kqnor  faeu^ 
tabooed,  or  interdicted  to  his  guests.  The  breakfiist  uad  aupper 
consisted  offish  and  sweet  potatoes. 

'*  The  respect  pakl  to  the  king's  person,  to  his  house,  and  even  to 
Us  food,  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  his  mode 
of  living. 

'<  Whenever  he  passed,  hb  subjects  were  obliged  to  uncover  their 
heads  and  shpulders.  The  same  ceremony  took  place  upon  their 
entering,  or  even  passing,  his  residence;  and  every  house  which  be 
entered  was  ever  afler  honoured  with  the  same  marks  of  respect 
Once,  when  employed  hi  the  house  of  Isaac  Davis,  making  n  loom 
fcr  the  king,  I  observed  him  passing,  and  being  ignorant  of  this  cus- 
toni,  leuueated  him  to  enter  and  observe  my  progress ;  bnt  he  dc- 
dmed  doing  so^  mtemiqg  me  of  the  consequence.  He  thevefare 
seated  hinsMf  atdiedoor,  till  I  brangbt  out  my  work  for  his  inapc^- 
tion. 

**  When  his  food  was  carrying  from  the  cooking4iottse,  eveiy 
person  within  bearing  of  the  cali  Noho^  or  sit  down,  given  by 
the  bearers,  was  obli^  to  uncover  himself,  and  squat  down  on  hu 
"    (p.  183.) 


On  his  return,  the  author  visited  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he 
continued  nearly  two  vears.  On  the  5th  of  Februarjf,  1812, 
be  quitted  the  Braaiis  in  the  brig  Hamird,  and  arrived  in 
the  Clyde  on  the  21st  of  April,  amr  an  absence  of  nearly 
six  years. 

•  Scotice,^  on  his  hmken:'  The  emphatic  word  ased  by  the  aatfaor  fai 
deseribia^diis  particular  mode  of  geanflexioB,  aad  which  has  as  EnsUih 
svaonim  into  which  it  can  be  translated,  is  thus  defined  by  Jamiesoa :  ^To 
sit  with  the  hips  luuiging  downwards,  and  the  wei|^t  of  the  body  depfnd- 
ing  oa  the  knees."->S^.  M^id.  verb.  Hunkers. 

^  Wl*  ghastly  0*0  poor  Tweedle-dee, 

Upon  hii  AaaftfTi  bended."— BinufS. 
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the  Apj[>eildix  contains  a  Tocabularjr  of  the  language  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands;  a  statement  of  the  case  of  the  aothor 
as  to  the  loss  of  his  feet  by  a  Russian  physician ;  a  Msto- 
rital  account  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  some  brief  not^ 
referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  work.  We  hate  also  a  map 
of  the  track  df  the  long-boat  in  which  thef  author  proceeded 
firom-Sannack  to  Kodiak  in  the  tear  1807. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  much  additional  information  is 
^iven  in  this  work  on  nautical  snlgects,  bof  it  is  not  wholly 
destitute  of  this  s6rt  of  intelligence.    Useful  cautions  are 

Sfven  to  the  mariner  in  the  accoufit  supplied  of  Ibe  reef  tcr 
le  sonth-west  of  Halibut  Island,  upon  which  the  ntttbtif 
smlfered  wreck,  and  of  the  numerous  rocks  adjarcent  to  the^ 
sfhores  of  Aliaski,  and  in  the  account  of  the  soirth  coaidf 
of  Wahoo,  wiH  be  found  a  description  of  the  only  hairboHraF 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


Aet.  IX. — Correspondence  of  the  Duke  of  OtrOrito   

the   Duke  of  IVellington.    Letter  the  First.    Dresden^ 
January  I,  1816.    London,  Colburn,  1816,  8fo.    Pp.  63. 

It  may  perhaps  be  desirable^  before  we  examine  this  pttb^ 
licalioD,  Io  consider  who  is  the  avlfhor,  iis  offder  to  compare 
Im  easl  condntt  with  bis  presest  pgefesoieas. 

M.  Fouebeis.anatiTeof-Fnroee.  His  fiiAer  was  ai  eon^ 
tmetor  ibr  Usonila  with^  the  oavy^  and  had  estaMishmentsr 
for  the  eondnci  of  his  business'  both,  at  Nantes  andi  SveslL* 
The  eldest  son  was  a  merchant  at  the  former  place ;  these>' 
cond,.  who  has  made  so  coiispietteos'a.ftfiire  i*  the  wofW, 
was  educated  at  an  Oratoire,  and  entered  inter  holy  orders. 
He  was  subseqnenthjr  ascbeelmastev,  and^afterthevevdlUw 
tion,  ibrmed  a  matciiBeniall  doimeatioft.^  Thus  situated^  he- 
sooa  engaged  in  public  life,  and  was  elected  deputy  for  the 
Seine  Inferieuve  tOr  the  Genvenftion^  in  wWek  capacity' be 
voted  fcr  the  death  of  Louts-  Sixteendii  Wheai  a  member 
of  the  Mountain  Party,  he  was  emplofedat.  L^ons  as^  pro^* 
consid  with  Collot  d'Herbeie)  and  took  paurt  in' the  atvooities 
oomaifllted  iu  that  neighbourhood.  Bui  hie  Meads  say^;  and 
perhaps  truly,  that  what  he  did  was  at  the  instigation;  of  hia' 
colleague^  and  that  thus  impelled^  he  deviated  fiiom  the 
coarse  of  eompwative  modevatien.  he  hdd  erdinarUy  dihw 
soedL  The  civic  solemnity  over  the  remains  ef  UiaUier 
wittnotbe  forgotten,  and  the  report  to  the  government  of 
thia  impious  transaction  was  procured  by  M«  Fouehe;  That 
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penon  had  been  eondennod  and  executed  m  Jaoe,  1793^ 
and  it  was  .under  the  superintendanoe  of  the  writer  of  the 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  the  corpse  was  bcmie 
in  state,  and  an  ass,  the  principal  character  m  the  proeea- 
sion,  was  surrounded  bj  attendants  carrying  sacred  vases, 
having  at  his  tail  the  volume  of  truth,  and  being  decked 
with  the  mitre  and  other  insignia  of  sacerdotal  dignity.  At 
a  situation  assigned,  the  body  of  the  defunct  with  the  book 
of  our  &ith  were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  of  the  one  were  given 
to  the  multitude,  and  of  the  other  to  the  winds.  M.  Fouehe 
was  the  regular  agent  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  at 
Moulinsand  Nevers,  and  was  the  constant  correspondent  of 
that  assembly ;  but  we  are  happy  to  give  a  more  mvoumble 
view  of  his  deportment,  when  the  roost  profligate  dema- 
gogue that  ever  disgraced  the  cause  of  liberty  came  into 
power.  Fouch£  was  then  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Clali^ 
from  which  he  was  excluded  by  the  influence  of  Robespierre, 
and  the  lesson  of  instruction  he  then  received,  has  never 
since  been  erased  from  hi9  memory. 

We  now  see  M.  Fouch6  in  a  new  situation,  and  being  ac- 
<»i6ed,  likie  the  rest  of  his  companions,  at  the  close  of  the  de- 
mocracy of  France,  he  availea  himself  of  the  proffered  am- 
nesty, and  ais  early  as  1799,  we  find  him  acting  commis* 


sioner  with  the  army  of  Naples.    In  the  same  year  he 

nominated  ambassador  to  tne  Batavian  Republic,  but  had 
scarcely  reached  the  Hague,  when  Bonaparte,  satisfied  that 
he  would  be  of  more  utility  nearer  home,  recalled  him,  and 
placed  him  on  the  consular  establishmtat  as  minister  of 
general  police. 

How  tar  M.  Foueh^  was  criminal  in  becoming  the  instru- 
ment of  usiirpatioa  under  the  imperial  government  we  do 
not  mean  to  inquire;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  on  some  re* 
markable  occasions  he  opposed  the  conduct  of  his  masta*, 
and  we  refer  to  the  murder  of  the  Duke  D^Eng^ien,  the 
aflair  of  Moreau,  and  the  whole  of  tiie  hostility  to 
Spain,  and  the  treachery  towards  the  iamily  on  the  throne 
or  that  unfortunate  countiy . 

However,  in  such  circumstances,  we  are  fiir  firom  consi- 
dering thatM.  Fottch^  is  entitled  to  implicit  belief,  and  be 
appears  to  be  fully  aware  of  it,  for  he  does  not  propose  to  rest 
hi§  defence  on  the  allegations  in  the  present  letter,  but  to 
publish  an  enlarged  memoir,  to  which  documents  will  be 
subjoined,  and  his  countiymen  will,  from  such  sources,  be 
competent  to  decide  on  the  credit  he  deserves.  But  as  pri- 
vate worth  ought  to  meet  its  reward  in  public  opinion,  moA 
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«8  the  bwnttiiity  and  justice  of  British  jinrkphidence  admit 
of  evidence  to  character  under  proceedings  against  the  most 
'flagrant  criminals,  in  the  spirit  of  our  own  laws  we  may  be 
allowed  to  obsenre,  that  his  domestic  conduct  is  without  re- 
proach, and  that  even  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  terror 
of  France  and  of  Europe  in  his  official  capacity,  he  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  charit^  and  beneficence,  not  occasionally, 
but  statedly,  and  applied  considerable  sums  to  the  relief  of 
the  indigent 

The  Mtter  before  us,  although  called  the  first,  was  pre- 
tseded,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  Uerman  papers,  by  another 
to  the  noble  Duke  to  which  the  present  is  addressed,  and 
which  is  in  these  terms : 

^  My  Lord— All  the  letters  which  I  receive  from  Paris  speak  of 
your  kind  sentimeuts  towards  me.  From  all  sides  I  learn,  that  upon 
every  occasion  you  fineely  and  unequivocally  do  justice  to  my  admi- 
nistration. My  gratitude  leads  me  at  this  moment  to  exceed  the 
boundaries  of  the  usual  expression  of  it  I  resolved  to  send  you 
some  lines  of  acknowledgment,  and  to  make  you  acquamted  with 
some  of  the  secret  causes  of  the  hatred  of  my  enemies*  and,  if  pos* 
siblCf  to  add  something  to  the  sentiments  of  your  respect,  and  the 
interest  which  you  have  testified  towards  me*  I  could  not  come 
to  a  conclusion;  my  soul  felt  itself  impelled  to  lay  itself  wholly 
<^n  to  you ;  I  have  written  a  book  to  you.  May  you  receive  it 
with  kindness,  and  read  it  with  indulgence.  At  another  time  I  shall 
examine  the  law  of  condemnation  that  has  been  published,  as  well  as 
the  intention  of  including  me  in  it,  without  venturing  to  pronounce 
my  name. 

**  One  must  be  wholly  blind  to  imagine  that  the  Kbg,  who  in  the 
most  solemn  and  invioteble  manner  suffered  an  exception  to  be  ex- 
tended to  me,  would  not  be  incensed  if  an  ordonnance  were  laid  before 
faim  to  sign,  in  which  my  name  was  included  among  the  number  of 
the  banidied,  by  virtue  of  a  law  which  has  not  named  me.  I  cannot 
possibly  reconcile  the  King's  letter,  in  which  he  calls  me  to  the  Mi- 
nistry of  the  police,  in  which  he  names  me  his  Mimster  at  Dresden* 
with  an  ordonnance  of  banishment  signed  by  the  same  hand*  Poste 
ritv  would  ask  the  cause  of  this  stranee  contradiction :  it  would  not 
wiUingly  suppose  that  the  motives  which  did  not  hinder  the  Kng 
from  receiving  me  into  his  council  and  into  his  entire  confidence,  at 
the  moment  of  danger,  had  driven  me  from  it;  and  banished  me 
from  my  country,  when  the  danger  was  believed  to  be  removed.  Who 
.could  build  upon  the  sacredness  of  the  royal  word,  if  the  Chambers 
had  the  right  to  abrogate  and  amiihibte  the  cActe  of  it  1  Who  would 
believe  in  the  constitution,  if  the  Chaodmr  had  the  right  to  exclude 
one  of  their  members,  and  to  judge  him  even  without  pronouncing 
^his  name?  Where,  after  such  a  violation,  would  Europe  fiad  a 
government  in  France!       (Signed)    The  Duke  of  Otkanto." 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  the  publication  from  the  LoIhIob 
press.    M.  Fouche  limits  to  four  distioct  particulars  the  ex- 

JlanatioDS  expected  of  hini^lst.  As  to  the  return  of  ilie 
Ling  to  Paris.  2d.  As  to  bis  acceptiwce  of  .the  mioisirv  of 
police.  Sd.  As  to  the  ordoonance  of  the  24th  J  uljp,  and  his 
administnvtioB ;  and  4th.  As  to  bis  mission  to  Dresden,  and 
the  causes  which  prevented  his  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  he  answers  the  objections  to  his 
conduct  in  a  manner  that  to  us  appears  satisfactory.  U^  in 
the  preamble  states  bis  situation  as  presiding  in  the  govern* 
inent  when  the  allied  armies  approached  Parts,  and  his  soli- 
citations to  Napoleon  to  retire  from  France,  ^^  No  one,'* 
sajs  he,  '^  appreciated  better  than  I  the  power  of  his  ge- 
nius, but  no  one  was  more  convinced  that  his  presence  could 
only  precipitate  France  into  the  last  abyss  of  calamity.  I 
therefore  conjured  him  to  quit  the  continent."  He  next 
adverts  to  the  disquietude  of  the  military  on  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  notices  the  diS^f^ent  prcgectf!  prior  to  the 
mdmifision  of  Louis  XYIIL  to  power,  such  as  a  regency  in 
the  name  of  the  consort  and  son  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  ae- 
eession  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  After  discussing  the  ques* 
tion  of  leffitimacy,  much  in  the  spirit  of  his  ISriend  Camott, 
be  proceeds  thus: — 

^^  My  correapmidenoe  with  the  Ministers  of  die  gnat  powers  and 
with  the  genenib  of  tbeir  armies^  witt  be  printed  as  the  sequel  of  my 
Memoirs.  It  will  make  known  in  what  manner  I  have  sustained  tbe 
dipiify  of  the  nation.  There  have  been,  of  necessity,  and  of  dedgn, 
various  shades  in  the  negociation :  I  hoped  that  my  ai^^mcnts  wonid 
tpm  more  of  force  to  each  of  my  demands.  However  desperate  af- 
Airs  may  be,  there  are  subsidiary  points  to  .which  we  may  attach 
OHRselves ;  fer  there  are  different  degrees  of  misfortane  in  tiie  h>ss  of 
ind^^iendeace.  Those  form  a  very  false  idea  of  the  position  in 
which  1  vma,  who  reproach  me  with  not  liaving  defended  the  rights  of 
the  oatiott  to  choose  its  prince,  and  to  fix  the  conditions  of  his  power. 
Thefie  two  points  were  decided  by  the  force  of  circuiasumces.  The 
present  was  no  longer  in  my  power.  All  would  have  become  essy, 
:  if,  as  )  propoped,  Ii^apol^n  had  abdicated  at  the  Champ  de  Mai :  his 
tardy  fib^icafipQ  has  subjected  us  to  the  yoke  of  events.  1  Md 
myself  alwolved  from  ail  reproach,  by  necessity.*' 

"  It  is  pretended  that  I  pnraliaEed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army. 
These  who  are  of  this  opinion  do  not  know  the  disposition  of  our 
troops.  New  prodigies- of  coorage  could  have  served  only  to  ooai. 
pomise  the  chosen  of  our  legions,  and  we  exposed  the  capital  to  all 
the  honors  of  an  invasion  by  force  of  arms.  It  was  my  duty.to  pause 
before  tbe  safety  of  the  state.    The  greatest  danger  to  any  coontfy 
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is  the  disMilation  of  all  social  ties:  this  swallows  up  the  public  and 
private  fortune,  and  do  longer  leaves  behind  lit  either  hope  or 
futurity. 

••  Amidst  the  shocks  of  opinion,  Louis  XVIII.  approached  to  Pa- 
ris.    He  was  proclaimed  wherever  the  allied  armies  were.     It  might 
Irom  that  moment  be  presumed  that  the  same  spirit  would  re-pro- 
duce the  sume  phenomenon  in  the  capital.    The  King  was  at  St. 
Denis,  ray  Lord,  when  I  had  a  first  conference  at  Neuilly  with  you. 
I  did  not  endeavour  tor  extenuate  the  faults  of  those  who  had  betrayed 
tlie  throne ;  at  but  the  instant  when  that  throne  was  re-established,  I 
nmintained,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  King  to  confound  all  in 
one  system,  perfectly  followed  up,  of  clemency  and  oblivion.    That 
nvbich  is  crime  in  a  well  regulated  state,  may  be  only  delirium  in  a  < 
state  of  disorder.     Several  individuals  who  were  suspected  of  trea- 
son, had  been  only  misled  in  the  path  in  which  the  crisis  had  en- 
gaged them."    (p.  10— 12.) 

The  second  explanation,  we  have  said,  refers  to  his  acoept- 
"ance  of  the  ministry  of  the  police ;  and  we  confess  that,  in  this 
respect,  we  cannot  wholly  concur  with  his  statement.     We 
cannot  believe  that,  regardless  of  all  personal  interest  and 
safety,  from  pure  magnanimity,  he  resumed  his  public  ftmc- 
tions  under  Loots;  that  having  long  eivjoyed  power,  he 
was  anrioqs  only  to  resign  it ;  and  tnat  his  ambition  had, 
by  a  miracle,  wholly  changed  its  character,  and  he  was  naw 
ambitious  only  of  the  obscurity  of  private  life.     To  credit 
such  a  tale,  we  must  banish  from  our  breasts  all  our  notions 
of  the  predominance  of  the  ruling  pasaLon,  and  all  our  opi-  - 
nions  of  the  consistciucy  of  the  human  baart,  both  in  ita 
virtuoua  sensibilities  and  its  aberrations.    Ha  aeems  to  have 
beea  aware  that  the  world  would  form. more  just  oonolu- 
siooa  than  he  was  disposed  to- represent.    *^  Let  the  words 
«iid  the  acts  of  my  life,"  be  desires^  ^^  be  rudeed,  not  by 
the  comparison  of  one  period  with  another.       This  compa- 
rison is  the  basis  on  which  to  erect  our  opinions  of  charac- 
ter,  and  without  it  they  must  be  destitute  of  all  solid  fbun- 
dation.    The  principal  question  be  discusses,  in  tbia  portion 
of  his  letter,  is  the  propriety  of  amnesty  and  obliviop^  which 
advice,  he  fays,  he  uniformly  gave  to  hi»  Maic^ty  ;  andi  in 
this  place^  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  iii»  all^gatioD, 
or  of  the  sincerity  by  which  it  was  dictated ;  ibr  it  wa9  jim- 
possible  not  to  discover  that,  under  any  scbeipa  of  s^veiritv, 
be  who  had  vot^d  for  the  death  of  the  pr^cWp^ssQr  would 
have  been  among  tha  first  victimi  pf  fratoro^l  vwgeaac? . 
But,  whatever  might  bo  hi9  motiyf^,  th^  /cqiii^l  was  ^lu- 
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iary;  and  the  ex-minister  has  supplied  an  apposite  illv^ 
tration  from  our  own  history. 


**  The  Stuarts  would  still  reign,  if  they  had  known  how  tal 
disquietude,  to  gain  confidence,  and  to  give  faction  time  to  extaa- 
guish  itself.  Whither  has  their  obstinacy  to  speak  and  act  as  abao- 
lute  masters,  and  tofNinish  all  resistance,  conducted  them?  They 
have  paved  the  way  to  the  throne  for  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  wlio^ 
to  maintain  himself  there,  needed  only  to  use  his  power  wSh  mode- 
ration, to  dissipate  alarm,  and  to  diffuse  security/' 

**  At  what  moment  was  it  more  necessary  that  the  wh<^  world 
should  be  convinced,  that  the  word  of  the  King  was  sacred  and 
irrevocable?  The  slightest  appearance  of  retraction  of  engageoMnts 
wounded  every  sentiment ;  the  terrible  suspicion  ^  having  beeo  de- 
ceivedy  re-entered  anew  into  every  heart;  and  confidence  retired  on 
all  sides,  and  for  ever/'    (p.  22.) 

With  the  third  explanation,  on  tiie  ordonnanoe  of  the 
84th  July,  he  couples  his  administration  generally;  and 
here  again  we  read  with  some  incredulity,  where  he  writes 
^^  If  1  could  have  effaced  several  of  the  names  inscribed  in 
that  ordonnance,  by  placing  there  my  own,  I  should  not 
have  hesitated."  It  certainly  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  with  M.  Fouch<,  in  the  same  breath,  or  in  the 
same  letter,  to  defend  his  advice  of  total  oblivion,  and  his 
signature  of  the  terrific  ordonnance.  His  defence  suffi- 
ciently shows  his  embarrassment.   It  is  in  these  words  :«- 

**  The  idea  of  a  oonsfHracy  had  been  propMted  hy  those  who 
wished  for  proscriptions.  My  resignation  berore  having  demon- 
stmted  the  imposture,  might  have  caused  thousands  of  victims.  I 
determined  to  sign  the  ordonnance  of  the  24th  of  July.  It  was  na- 
tural to  think  that,  the  passions  mdually  becoming  calm,  justice 
would  resume  her  course,  and  would  impose  silence  on  all  revenge. 
If  I  had  withdrawn  myself,  I  should  have  been  reproached  with  all 
the  evils  which  1  prevented  by  remaining  in  the  administration.'* 
(p.  26.) 

The  twenty-eight  subsequent  j^ages  are  devoted  to  the 
more  enlarged  justification  of  his  measures  as  a  minister; 
and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  seems  to  intimate  that  he  is 
possessed  of  a  secret,  that  perhaps  may  induce  some  of  his 
enemies  to  be  a  little  chary  of  their  expressions  of  ind^- 
nation.  <*  I  have  not,''  says  he,  <<  revealed  to  the  King  the 
names  of  the  royalists  who  have  abandoned  him  to  offer 
their  services  to  Napoleon;  I  have  not  wished  to  draw 
aside  any  veil ;  those  of  whom  the  honour  is  saved,  may 
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return  to  virtue/'  Was  this  ailonce  perfectly  eonsigtent 
vrith  the  oath  of  office,  taken  on  one  of  the  moBt  sacred 
occasions  ? — and  if  this  solemn  obligation  be  avowedly  dts* 
regarded  by  M.  Fouche^  what  belief  can  we  repose  in  hiii 
assertions,  unaccompanied  by  that  awful  confirmation— •or 
what  with  it  ?  Of  tne  circumstances  and  purposes  of  the 
French  cabinet,  he  observes : 

**  I  nrast  acknowledge^  that  the  ministiy  in  which  I  had  a  share, 
bad  intelligence,  love  of  good,  great  skili  in  affiiirs;  but  the  late 
misfortunes  of  the  past,  caused  it  too  much  to  forget  the  dangers  of 
the  Aiture.  Some  of  our  acts  were  divested  of  foresight:  we  failed 
in  a  union  of  |>ower  against  the  enemies  of  our  country,  and  of  one 
common  spirit  in  our  labours. 

**  It  was  against  the  most  violent  passions  that  we  were  forced  to 
act ;  and  it  was  the  passions  which  jndjE^ed  us.  Men  scrutinized 
with  attention  the  object  at  which  we  aimed ;  but  they  were  silent 
as  to  the  obstacles  which  we  met  with.  They  took  no  account  of 
the  ills  which  we  prevented,  and  the  disorders  which  we  obviated ; 
blame  of  our  operations  was  the  common  mould  in  which  every  in- 
trigue was  cast. 

'*  They  complained  of  the  little  energy  of  the  police,  because  it 
was  not  solely  directed  against  men  whom  they  wished  to  destroy. 
Yet  every  kind  of  nmlevolence  was  repressed ;  nothing  remained  un* 
pum'slied.  The  army  was  agitated,  but  it  obeyed.  We  sought  to 
tmng  all  parties  into  subordination — ^to  the  sacrifice  of  exaggerated 
Ideas — ^to  good  order.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  moderate  the  passions ; 
in  the  South,  it  was  necessary  to  enchain  them. 

"  We  repeated  to  the  magistrates  of  these  provinces,  that  which 
the  conscience  of  man  so  often  tells  him,  that,  for  the  strong  as  for 
the  weak,  there  is  only  one  benefit  which  is  not  very  subject  to  re- 
gret, that  b  justice,  ne  said  to  the  King,  that  with  re-actions  there 
was  neither  public  repose,  nor  throne,  nor  nation."    (p.  34.) 

M.  Fouch^  is  remarkably  unfortunate  when  he  examines 
into  the  metaphysical  distinctions  of  the  science  of  politics. 
In  his  attempts  to  refine,  he  ever  confounds;  and  under  a 
multiplicity  of  words,  buries  all  meaning.  Of  this  kind  we 
might  quote  successive  pages;  but  the  reader  will  be  pleased 
if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  a  paragraph. 

**  The  means  of  obtaining  influence  over  the  people,  the  greatest 
result  which  government  can  attain,  are  not  less  changed.  Religion 
and  morality  are  no  longer  any  thin^  more  than  feeble  auxiliaries  of 
the  laws.  Opinion,  a  new  element  m  social  order,  has  acquired  so 
much  energ)'  and  power,  that  it  has  become  the  rival  of  authority. 
Obedience,  which  now  possesses  rights,  makes  all  its  efforts  to  de-* 
fend  them.  Resistance  may  be  punished,  but  it  would  be  more  skil- 
ful to  conquer  it.    When  the  public  spirit  extends  itself,  government 
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ought  to  elevate  its  conceptions.  Force  may  cause  oidert  to  be  < 
cuted ;  but  the  kingnage  of  power  has  no  longer  any  thio^  nrare 
than  a  feeble  authority,  if  it  be  not  aided  by  persuasion,  and  wm^ 
ported  by  reason.  To  be  listened  to  by  different  parties,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  their  passions— to  speak  to  each  its  own  language; 
there  is  no  longer  any  general  eloquence.''    (p.  3d.) 

We  recommend  the  following  reflectiof»  td  the  attentive 
regard  of  all  statesmen ;  and  they  should  recollect  that  they 
are  from  the  highest  authority  in  the  department  to  ivhica 
they  refer. 

**  We  have  often  been  reproached  with  not  having  informed  the 
Kin^  of  what  was  done  every  day  by  his  courtiers,  his  ministers,  the 
mimsters  of  foreign  powers,  of  what  passed  in  the  interior  of  &au- 
lies,  &c.  &c.  &c.  This  is  the  policy  of  a  courtier  who  is  desirous 
of  pleasing,  or  of  a  subaltern  who  is  in  need  of  such  means  of 
making  his  merit  be  seen :  it  is  not  ours.  A  minister  must  calculate 
well  on  the  indulgence,  or  on  the  weakness,  of  his  master,  in  order 
to  make  to  him  every  morning  a  recital  of  anecdotes,  which  tend» 
more  or  less,  to  degrade  the  objects  of  his  choice.  How  dangerous 
are  superficial  men  by  the  side  of  princes! — they  have  always  some- 
thing to  say,  and  notbtog  to  tbmk. 

'*  Hie  tranquillity  of  states  does  not  depend  on  the  eircumstances 
which  affect  only  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  or  on  the  dispositioa 
of  mind  which  we  there  observe :  the  ambition  which  agitates  the 
great  has  no  political  influence  when  it  aHies  itself  not  to  some  po- 
pular iriterest;  intrigues,  conspiracies,  revolts,  are  impotent  and 
vain,  when  they  are  not  favoured  by  opinion,  and  supported  by  the 
effective  co-operation  of  the  multitude, 

**  There  is  no  opposition  to  be  feared  in  the  public  councils,  no 
secret  factions  to  be  dreaded,  when  the  monarch  has  in  hb  behalf 
the  affections  and  the  power  of  the  people. 

"  The  tranquillity  of  the  state  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
moral  dispositions  of  the  laborious  classes^  of  wliich  the  people  is 
composed,  and  which  form  the  basis  of  the  social  edifice.  A  good 
police  judges  not  of  these  dispositions  by  the  applauses  which  men 
the  most  vile  and  the  most  wicked  ever  obtain,  during  the  period 
they  are  in  power. 

**  Ttie  multitude  will  be  perpetually  calm,  if  we  frankly  attend 
to  its  interests ;  if  we  remove  wliatever  may  alter  its  confidence — 
may  wound  uselessly  ks  prejudices-— «iay  corrupt  its  modes  of  think- 
ing and  of  acting— may  miskad  its  igaoniBce  and  its  crednUty." 
■(l».4d.) 

M.  Fouche  vindicates  his  ultimate  retirement  firom  public 
life  iu  these  terras : — 

<*  My  political  life  was  accomplished:  it  only  remained  ibr  me  to 
choose  the  place  of  my  retreat.    When  a  man  has  the  misfoituoe 
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to  be  odebntod*  the  place  which  is  the  least  known  nrceives  eclat, 
iwhen  he  wishes  to  retire  to  it  I  wished,,  at  least,  to  escape  from 
caliunny,  by  the  simplicity^  by  the  obscurity,  and  by  the  happiness 
of  my  domestic  life. 

'*  Some  are  astonished  that,  in  quitting  the  ministry,  I  did  not 
center  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  which  several  electoral  colleges, 
especially  that  of  Paris,  had  called  roe.  Could  I  have  struggled 
ivitb  advantage  against  the  ever-increasing  excess  of  re-actbn  7  Let 
any  one  read  the  debates  of  the  Chamber,  and  he  will  judge  what  I 
could  hare  expected  from  such  a  contest; 

'*  What  success  could  I  promise  myself  in  an  assembly  where  in- 
ilnence  belonged  to  exaggeration — ^where  anarchy  the  most  intolera- 
ble seemed  the  necessar}^  instrument  of  the  re-establishment  of  order? 
IVfaat  could  I  say  to  men,  who  see  the  power  and  strength  of  the 
King  in  the  viohtion  of  his  word,  and  treason  in  the  language  of 
nuxMration :  who  believe  they  have  the  right  of  excluding  from  the 
Chamber  one  of  its  members,  without  judging  him — ^without  even 
pronouncing  his  name ;  and  of  exiling  him,  by  comprehending  him 
in  the  generalities  of  a  law.  Justice,  and  the  voice  of  a  nation,  when 
they  are  able  to  make  themselves  heard,  will  demand,  of  what 
that  mandatory  has  rendered  himself  culpable,  since  the  time  when 
France  has  chosen  him  to  defend  her  rights  1 — how  a  vote,  given 
twenty-three  vears  before,  which  had  not  prevented  Louis  XVIIT. 
from  nominating  him  his  minister,  nor  the  Allied  Sovereigns  from 
bestowing  on  him  marks  of  consideration,  could  become,  at  this 
day,  a  subject  of  proscription?  If  this  were  possible,  it  would  not 
be  the  proscribed  person  whom  we  had  reason  to  pity."    (p.  59.) 

We  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  many  useful  bints 
arejriTen  in  the  letter  before  us  as  to  the  existing  government 
of  France,  which  we  bope  will  not  be  disregarded,  whatever 
exertions  may  be  employed  to  prevent  its  circulation  in  that 
country.  It  is  of  the  more  importance,  if  the  light  of  truth 
should  by  the  ministry  be  withheld  from  the  people,  that 
they  should  make  use  of  it  themselves.*  We  doubt  much 
if  they  will  be  able  to  see  their  way  with  all  the  assistance 
they  can  acquire ;  and  we  would  particularly  recommend 
to  their  notice,  the  sentiment  in  a  previous  letter,  from  the 
same  hand,  when  the  wand  of  authority  was  yet  entrusted 
to  it:  ^' The  republic  has  made  us  acquainted  with  what- 
ever is  most  disastrous  in  the  excess  of  liberty ;  the  empire 
with  whatever  is  roost  disastrous  in  the  excess  of  power : 
our  prayers  are  to  find,  at  an  equal  distance  from  those 
excesses,  independence,  order,  and  peace." 

*  It  is  stated  from  Paris,  that  the  brother  of  Carnot  has  been  arrested^ 
flflder  the  charge  of  eircolating  this  letter  in  France. 

Cbit.  Rev.  Vol.  lY.Augusty  1816.  2  B 
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THE  DRAMA. 

Art.  X.—The  City  of  the  Plague.  By  Josh  WiiiM% 
Author  of  the  Me  of  Palme.  Edinkw^,  A.  Constable 
and  Co. ;  London,  Longman  and  Co.  1816.  8vo.  Pp.  1ST. 

Maicy  aAthora  hay^  taken  a  pestilenee  as  the  subject  of 
poems,  or  of  deserif^ive  and  im^ssianed  narvatiens.  The 
first,  we  believe,  in  point  of  dat^  and  one  of  the  Cffst  in 

Kint  of  exceUeoce,  is  Boecacio,  ifi  the  Induction  to  his 
^Cameron ;  and  he  was  followed  by  several  other  ItaUane^ 
Iq  {^ngland  they  have  been  extremely  numerous  since  die 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Dr.  Lodge  (a  celebrated  physician^ 

E>et,  and  pamphleteer)  wrote  his  eloq^uent  detail  of  its  visi* 
tion,  and  Dr.  Phaer  (the  joint  translator  of  Yirgil  wLdi 
Twyne)  published  his.  treatise  on  its  prevention  and  cure. 
Th^se  were  succeeded  by  a  most  eloquent  piece,  dated 
about  1608,  and  written  Iff  GeorgeWilkms,  author  of ''The 
JMiseries  of  Enforced  MiarrKage,"  iu  Dodaley's  CoUectioa  of 
Old  Plays ;  and  in  16^  appew^  George  Wither'a  ''  JBci- 
tain's  Rememhraaoer,"  WDiich  the  atttMr  printed^  aa  he 
states,  with  his  own  hand,  not  being  able  to  nmd  aav  penoa 
in  the  trade  who  woidd  venture  to  put  forth  a  booh  by  tliu 
notorious  and  severely-punished  libeller.  A  short  and 
striking  extract  firom  this  singular  poem,  which  is  now  ge* 
oerally  neglected  by  all  but  the  curious,  may  serve,  in  some 
fiort^  as  an  introduction  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilson  nonr 
before  us.  Wither  remained  in  London  during  the  hottest 
ravages  of  the  pestilence,  as  he  affirms,  on  account  of  % 
preternatural  monition ;  and  in  the  subsequent  passage  hQ 
first  supposes  himself  walking  through  th^  city. 

**  But  far  I  needed  not  to  pace  about. 
Nor  long  inquire  to  find  such  objects  out ; 
For  every  place  with  sorrows  then  abounded. 
And  every  way  the  cries  of  mouniiiq^  sounded. 
Tea,  day  hv  day,  successively  till- night. 
And  from  the  evening  till  the  moniing  light. 
Were  scenes  of  grieC  with  strange  variety^ 
Knit  up  in  one  continuing  trag^  I 
No  sooner  waked  I,  but  twice  twenty  knells. 
And  many  sadly-sounding  passing-bells. 
Did.  greet  mine  ear,  and  by  their  heavy  tolls 
To  me  gave  notice  that  some  early  8ou$ 
Departed  whilst  I  8lM>t ;  that  other  some 
Were  dxawiiig  oqward  toUheur  longest  home; 
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And  fletebf^if  presaged  tii«t  faiaiiy  a  ene 

Should  bid  the  world  good  nigfat»  ere  it  w^it  doom 

My  chamber  enfiertllkiM  me  aU  ahme. 
And  in  the  rooms  adjoiiiiBg  lodgdl  noae! 
Yet  through  the  daritftome,  siteut  ni^bty  did  'fly 
Sometimes  aH  naeoatb  noise,  isdtlietifees  a  cty  $ 
And  sometimes  moahifhl  callitigs  piercM  tny  rootti. 
Which  caitte,  t  neither  kdew  fkom  Whettce  Mr  Whom." 

Qmfo  /T.  p.  ItM. 

The  scene  of  the  action  of  Mr.  Wilson^s  piece  is  fixed 
in  London,  when  it  is  devastated  in  the  way  above  de- 
scribed ;  when  the  inhabitants  are  dying  by  hundreds ;  and 
when  the  dead-cArt  is  going  its  roandb^  to  receive  froin  the 
windows  the  bodies  of  the  exanimate  victims.  Our  t^eaders, 
no  doubt,  will  recoUeet  Dtfot's  terrific  pieture  of  the  state 
of  the  metropolis  at  such  a  time.  We  have  Mine  doubt 
whether  <<  The  City  of  the  Plague"  be  preciselj^  a  fit  sub« 
ject  for  this  department  of  otir  Review ;  but  it  is  in  A  dra- 
matic form,  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  conducted 
dialogue-wise ;  and  ^e  are  so  ahxious  to  avoid  the  practice 
of  resorting  to  stale  common-place  criticisms  upon  the 
ephemeral  productions  at  our  theatres,  that  we  would  rather, 
as  we  did  last  month,  omit  all  notice  of  the  drama,  than 
Aoose  a  subject  of  remark  not  tldtulnted  fbr  the  nature  of 
out  pnMicattoti. 

It  is  tlot  easy  to  ascertaitl  itt  what  )>er]od  Mr.  Wilw^ 
meads  to  fix  the  action  (ad  fhr  as  it  has  actiou)  of  his  pieces 
A  long  period  has  happily  noilr  elapsed  siuee  the  last  mot^ 
tality  or  this  kind,  and,  we  apprenend,  thdt  dUr  aathot 
does  not  tnean  tt>  allude  to  any  specific  period  of  our  his^ 
tory;  Md  the  state  t>fmatiners  he  described  in  some  portion! 
of  his  work,  neither  belongs  to  the  present,  nor  indeed  tii 
any  other  age.  On  the  wlble,  hotrevet',  the  complexion 
of  this  descriptive  dramtt  is  modern ;  and  it  was  pethape 
intended  that  we  fthenld  read  it  under  the  snpposition  that 
London  is  at  this  tnoment  sufibring  under  the  pestilence* 
Two  young  nAvtil  officers,  Frankfort  and  Wllmot,  return 
froin  sea,  und  approach  Londoni  where  they  have  learnt 
Aat  the  pingue  is  rdging  i  the  fi[>rmer  hdd  left  his  mother 
behind  him,  and  auiionsly  makes  inquiries  bt  her  fkte  <if 
an  old  man,  who  escapes  with  his  grandchild  from  the  \n^ 
fected  city.  He  is  told  to  '<  think  of  her  with  the  dead ;" 
and  tJhen  the  old  man  proceeds  with  some  eloquence  to  re- 
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present  the  condition  of  the  town.    The  feUomngf  lines 
are  a  part  of  his  harangue : — 


■  Stand  aloof. 


And  let  the  Pesfs  triomphal  chariot 

Have  open  way,  advancing  to  the  tomb. 

See  bow  he  mocks  the  pomp  and  pageantry 

Of  earthly  kings !    A  miserable  cart, 

Heap*d  up  with  human  bodies;  drngg'd  along 

By  pale  steeds,  skeleton-amitomies ! 

Anci  onwards  urged  by  a  wan  mtegre  wretch, 

Doom'd  never  to  return  from  the  foul  pit. 

Whither,  with  oaths,  he  drives  his  load  of  horror. 

Would  you  look  in?  Grey  hairs  and  golden  tresses. 

Wan  shrivell'd  cheeks,  that  have  not  smil'd  for  years ; 

And  many  a  rosy  visage,  smiling  still ; 

Bodies  in  the  noisome  weeds  of  beggary  wrapt. 

With  age  decrepit,  and  wasted  to  the  bone ; 

And  youthful  frames,  august  and  beautiful. 

In  spite  of  mortal  pangs, — there  lie  they  all 

Embraced  in  gliastliness !    But  look  not  long, 

For  haply,  'mid  the  faces  glimmering  there, 

The  well-known  cheek  of  some  beloved  friend 

Will  meet  thy  gaze,  or  some  small  snow-white  hand. 

Bright  with  the  ring  that  holds  her  lover's  hair/ 

We  are  then  introduced  \o  a  very  singular  character,  a 
mock  astrologer,  who  deludes  ^^  the  great  vulgar  and  the 
small/'  bj  pretended  projriiecies  of  the  fate  of  their  rela- 
tions and  friends :  he  is  exposed  bj  Frankfort  and  his  friend 
Wilmot,  who  discover  hiro  to  have  been  a  sailor  on  board 
a  ship  called  the  Thunderer.  This  character  is  most  incon- 
sistent, and  the  incident  |s  ill-chosen  and  worse  managed. 
It  only  serves  to  inform  us  that  Frankfort  is  in  love  with  a 
female  named  Magdalene,  then  in  the  city  employing  her- 
self, unawed,  in  the  charitable  duty  of  attending  the  side 
and  the  dying*  This  young  lady,  while  praying  at  the  altar, 
disarms  an  assassin  of  his  purpose  to  murder  her;  and,  by 
a  strange  incongruity,  the  next  scene  introduces  us  to  a 
party  of  young  men  Diaspbemously  revelling  in  the  midst 
of  the  horrors  of  the  pest.  Parts  of  these  scenes  are  writ- 
ten with  great  power;  and  a  song  of  triumph  for  the  plague, 
given  by  one  of  the  party,  will  not  easily  be  exceeded.  We 
quote  two  of  the  best  verses. 

'*  King  of  the  aisle !  and  church-yard  cell ! 
Thy  regal  robes  become  thee  welL 
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With  y^Skm  spots,  Hke  hirid  start 
Prophetic  of  throne -sbatteriDg  wars. 
Bespangled  is  its  night-like  gloom. 
As  It  sweeps  the  cold  damp  ft om  the  tomb. 
Thy  hand  doth  grasp  no  needless  dart. 
One  finger-touch  benombs  the  heart. 
If  thy  stubborn  victim  will  not  die. 
Thou  roll'st  around  thy  bloodshot  eye. 
And  Madness,  leaping  in  his  chain, 
Witk ^ant-buffet  smiles  the  brain ; 
Or  Idiocy,  with  drivelling  laugh. 
Holds  out  her  stronsr-drug^'d  bowl  to  quaff; 
And  down  the  drunken  wretch  doth  lie, 
Unsheeted  in  the  cemetery. 

'<  Thou !  Spirit  of  the  burning  breath, 

AlonexloserVst  the  name  of  Death ! 

Hide  Fever!  hide  thy  scarlet  brow ; 

Nine  days  thou  liuger'st  o'er  thy  blow. 

Till  the  leach  bring  water  from  the  spring, 

And  scare  thee  off  on  drenched  wing. 

Consumption  I  waste  away'  at  will ! 

In  warmer  climes  thou  fatl'st  to  kill ; 

And  rosy  Health  is  laughing  loud 

As  off  thou  steail'st  with  empty  shroud ! 

Ha !  blundering  Palsy !  thou  art  chill ! 

But  half  the  man  is  living  still ; 

One  arm,  one  leg,  one  cheek,  one  side. 

In  antic  guise  thy  wrath  deride. 

But  who  may  'gainst  thy  power  rebel. 

King  of  the  aisle,  and  church-yard  cell  I 

In  the  second  act  Frankfort  learns  the  death  of  his  mo* 
ther  and  of  her  young  son,  and  Magdalene  is  shewn  per- 
forming acts  of  disinterested  and  most  dangerous  benevo- 
lence: it  appears  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  poor  parents, 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  Lakes,  who  come  to 
I/ondon  with  their  daughter  just  before  the  plague,  in 
which  they  suffer,  discovered  itself.  After  the  death  of  her 
father  and  mother,  ^'  she  is  a  lovely  lady  no  one  knows,  who 
walks  throdgh  lonesome  places  day  and  night,  giving  to  the 
poor  who  have  no  earthly  friend.'  The  place  of  meeting 
Detween  her  and  Frankfort  is  strangely  fixed  in  the  room 
where  the  dead  bodies  of  Frankfort's  mother  and  younger 
brother  have  been  laid  out  and  decorated  by  Magdalene. 

*<  [7%f  door  opens,  and  Magdalbne  eniert.] 
**  Pried  Behold  the  blessed  one  of  whom  we  speak! 
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**  Magdfleiu.  (mektg  ErmJfnrt  and  mhmi  tMeHugwiik 
Unarfacu  tm  tkt  bed.) 
Haply  some  sorrowing  friends  nnknoivn  to  me  I 

«'  Frank,  (rimg.)  Magdalene!  my  holy  Magdakne  ! 

'<  Magd.  (thrommg  hermifdawn  heddthm.) 
Hush !  nush  I  my  Frankfort!  thus  I  Ibid  one  arm 
Round  thy  blestneck^  and  with  the  other  thus 
I  touch  the  silent  dead ! 

*'  Frank.  O  Magdalene  I 

Tis  a  wild  night  of  bliss  and  misery. 

**  Magd,  We  both  are  orphans. 

<'  Frank.  Hush !  I  know  it  all.r— 

An  angel's  arms  are  round  me — ^Nol  a  mortal's — 
A  mortal  thing  sublimed  and  beautified 
By  woes  that  would  have  broken  many  a  heart. 
In  thy  embrace  what  do  I  care  for  death  1 
In  ev'ry  breathing  ot  thy  holy  bosom 
I  feel  contentment,  faith,  and  piety ; 
Nor  can  the  shadow  of  this  passtne  world 
Breathed  o'er  thy  face  of  perishaUe  beauty 
Bedim  thy  holy  spirit— it  is  bright. 
Nor  seems  to  heed  that  gushing  flood  of  tears. 

**  Priest  to  WUmot.  Let  us  retire.  The  hour  is  drawing  near^ 
Fixed  for  the  funeral. 

**  WUmot.  Heaven  m  mercy  sent 

That  angel  with  that  dewy  voice,  and  eyes 
More  dewy  still,  to  stand  beside  the  grave. 
And  shew  my  fViend  how  beautiful  in  heaven 
Hb  mother  now  must  be !    That  silent  smile 
To  resignation  might  convert  despair  I"^ 

[Priest  and  WUmot  retire/' 

Tbrougbout  the  piece,  there  are  many  obvious  imitations 
of  the  style  of  writinff  and  thought  of  Mr.  Wordsworth^  but 
we  cannot  say  that  they  are  generally  happy,  and  certainhr 
very  ill  adapted  to  a  dramatic  proddctioii.  Mr.  Wilson  al* 
ways  introduces  these  imitations  in  a  forced  manner;  they 
never  flow  easily  firom  him,  and  he  goes  out  of  his  way  m 
the  sake  of  them.  An  instance  of  the  kind  occurs  in  the 
opening  of  the  third  and  last  act,  where  a  priest  is  Aextih^ 
ingaviewof  the  city  of  London  flt>m  a  tower  rising  in  its 
centre ;  his  words  are, 

^*  Silent  as  nature's  solitary  glens 

Slept  the  long  streets — and  mighty  London  seem'd^ 

With  all  its  temples,  domes,  and  palaces. 

Like  some  suMime  assemblage  of  UAl  cUfifo 

To  bring  down  the  deep  stiUntsS  of  the  hetv«ns 
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To  shroud  OcBiui  the  dM0ii.    Giwtm  of  aaato 
Rose  through  the  brigfatness  of  the  swi-smote  met^ 
But  all  their  fla^s  weie  strach,  an4<vtfy  sail 
Was  lowered.    Afeny  a  distaiit  hmd  had  &U 
The  sudden  stoppage  of  that  sMghly  hmt/' 

All  that  is  good  un  this  exteact  is  taken  fro«i  a  wnnet  by 
BAr.  Wordsworth,  with  which  the  admivevs  of  that  gentle- 
man's works  are  well  acquaiiite^  and  to  whieb  bis  oppo* 
nents  do  not  deny  excelfendes  of  the  highest  cheraeter — we 
mean  the  sonnet  composed  upon  Westmhister  Bridge  just 
after  sun-rise  in  summer.  We  cannot  refirain  from  giving 
oorselves  the  pleasure  of  copying  and  our  readers  of  pe- 
vuaingil. 

^  Earth  has  not  any  thing  to  shew  more  fair: 
BuU  would  he  be  of  soul  that  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  nuyesty : 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  sitent,  bars 
Ships  towers,  domes^  theatres,  and  temples  Me 
Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky ; 
M  bright  and  gHttedng  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Nener  did  sun  more  b^utifuUy  steep. 
In  hift  first  splendor^  TaUey,  rock  or  hill; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt  a  calm  so  deept 
The  rivor  glideth  at  his  ow&  sweet  wilL 
Dear  God !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 

FrankfbrI,  after  the  burial  of  his  relattTes,  takea  the  in«- 
feetion,  as  well  as  Magdalene,  while  conversing  wit^  a 
yoiHi^  girl  whose  life  she  had  saved :  the  former  becomes 
frantic,  whale  the  latter  waits  the  rapid  advance  of  death 
with  resignation.  She  summons  sufficient  strength  to- visit 
Frankfei^  who^  she  hears,  is  dying. 

"  [Mi^dalme  kneds  doum  hy  the  beddde  and  boh-  09 
Frankfort.] 

**  Magd,  Say  that  thou  know'st  me,  and  I  shall  die  happy. 

"  Ermk.  Magdalene !  for  I  will  call  thee  by  that  name ! 
Thou  art  so  beautiful ! 

**  Magd,  Enough ! — enough  1 

''  Fnmk,  O  Magdalene !  why  am  I  lying  here. 
And  why  so  many  melancholy  Jaces 
Are  looking  all  at  me,  and  none  but  me, 
I  now  must  never  know.    I  see  the  tears 
Which  all  around  do  shed  are  meant  for  me ; 
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But  none  will  tell  me  why  they  thus  should  weep. 
Has  some  disgrace  befallen  mel  One  word. 
One  little  word  from  thee  will  make  all  plain — 
For  oh !  a  soul  with  such  a  heavenly  iace. 
Must  live  but  in  relieving  misery ! 

"  Magd*  Disgrace  and  Frankforf  s  name  are  ikr  asunder. 
As  bliss  from  bale.    O  press  my  hand,  sweet  friend  I 
Its  living  touch  may  wake  thee  irom  thy  dream 
Of  unsubstantial  horrors.    Magdalene 
Hath  come  to  die  with  thee — even  in  thy  arms! 

"  Frank.  O  music  well  known  to  my  rending  brain — 
It  breathes  the  feeling  of  reality 
O'er  the  dim  world  that  hath  perplex'd  my  soul/' 

The  sufferings  of  Frankfort  are  first  terminated,  bot 
Maffdalene,  who  follows  him  to  the  grave,  and  in  the  Bgonj 
of  her  grief,  faints  upon  his  dead  body  in  the  churdi- 
yard,  survives  but  a  few  minutes,  and  they  are  buried 
together. 

Notwithstanding  the  imitations  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, and  some  others  (one  from  Titus  Andronicus,  where 
a  mother  describes  the  effect  of  her  child's  bright  hair  in 
the  ^rave  to  be  like  that  of  the  jewel  upon  the  fing^er  of 
Bassianus  in  the  pit),  we  must  admit  that  this  poem  pos- 
sesses considerable  claims  to  originality.  Did  we  criticise 
it  upon  any  dramatic  rules,  however  liberal,  we  might  point 
out  many  faults ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
intend  to  obey  any  of  them.  The  dialogues  are  in  general 
spun  out  to  a  tedious  length  for  the  sake  of  including  spirited 
descriptive  sketches,  particularly  of  horrors,  upon  which 
the  author  dwells  with  much  seeming  satisfaction,  working 
them  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  style  in  general  is 
forcible,  but  often  overstrained,  and  on  this  account^  as  well 
as  on  account  of  its  extreme  length,  and  the  deficiencj'  of 
incident,  we  do  not  think  that  tne  poem  will  be  read  as  a 
whole  with  as  much  pleasure  as  might  be  derived  from 
judicious  extracts. 

Some  miscellaneous  pieces  are  appended,  which  we  shall 
probably  notice  in  a  future  number. 
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For  out  of  the  olde  feldes,  as  men  saieth, 
Cometh  alt  this  new  come,  fro  yere  to  yere ; 
And  out  of  old  bookes,  in  good  faieth, 
Cometh  all  this  newe  science  that  men  lere. 

Chaucer's  Aasem.  ofFouks^  st.  4. 

Aat.  Xl.—Palladis  Tamia.  WUs  Treasury.  Being  the 
Second  Part  of  Wits  Common-dbealth,  By  Francis 
Merbs,  Maister  ofArtes  of  both  Vniuersities,  <  Viuitur 
ingeoio,  caetera  mortis  erunt.' — At  London,  printed  by 
P.  Short,  for  Cuthbert  Burbie,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  his 
shop  at  the  Royall  Exchange.  1598.    12uio.  fo.  333. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  poetr}'  (and 
who  in  this  day  is  not?),  more  especially  in  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  period  when  tne  laurel  flourished  with 
the  greatest  vigour  and  beauty,  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  no  work  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  second 
part  of  Meres'  Wits  Common  Wealth,  the  full  title  of  which 
We  have  above  inserted.  It  has  always  been  industriously 
sought  after,  and  eagerly  purchased  at  almost  any  price,  by 
such  as  were  curious  in  their  collections  of  the  works  of  our 
earlier  poets,  because  of  the  three  critical  productions  which 
appeared  between  the  years  1586  and  1598,*  that  before  us 
contains  not  only  the  fullest  notices  of  the  admirable 
writers  of  the  da^,  but  the  only  mention  of  the  most  admi- 
rable of  those  writers — Shakspeare.  It  is  mainly  upon  the 
silence  of  the  two  earliest  of  these  critics,  that  the  commen- 
tators  upon  our  great  dramatist  have  founded  their  position, 
that  he  did  not  begin  to  write  for  the  staffe  until  1591. 
Notwithstanding  the  'mention  of  him  bv  Meres,  it  has 
often  surprised  those  who  have  particularlv  studied  the 
subject,  that  so  little  homage  should  have  oeen  paid  to 
Shakspeare  by  contemporaries;  that  while  Watson,  Con- 
stable, and  Whetstone  have  received  lavish  applauses  which 
they  have  not  deserved,  Shakspeare,  who  must  nave  eclipsed 
all  others  in  public  estimation,  has  either  scarcely  received 
bare  justice  at  their  hands,  or  has  been  passed  over  entirely 
without  remark.    We  must  allow,  however,  that  this  cir- 

«  A  <<  Discmine  (f  English  Poetry'*  was  published  by  Webbe  in  1586^  and 
in  1680,  another  critic,  asnally  known  by  the  name  of  Puttenhaniy  pnnted 
hit  ^  Art  1^  English  Poesy," 

CaiT.  Rfiv.  Vol.  IY.  August,  1816.  2  C 
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curostance  is-pardj  to  he  attributed  to  the  fact,  tlutt  wlien 
the  two  critics  rocntipned  in  the  note  published  their  works, 
Sbakspeare  had  probably  not  yet,  or  only  just  started  as  a 
writer  for  the  sta^e  ;  but  still  his  minor  poems,  which  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  the  productions  of  the  same  kind  by 
his  contemporaries,  tliat  his  plays  bear  to  their  plays,  oaght 
to  have  entitled  him  to  the  highest  admiration,  it  should 
seem  also,  that  his  growinfi"  fiime  was  not  regarded  lE^ithoal 
some  «n?y,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  review  of  Greesne^j 
Gfxmtsworth  pf  Wily*  and  as  might  be  established  by  se- 
t«ral  other  quotations,  most  of  which  have  tiot  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  indefiitigable  Malcne. 

Besides  the  value,  curiosity,  and  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
book  we  have  now  chosen  for  review,  we  had  another  m* 
son  for  selecting  it.    In  the  course  of  the  articles  under  the 
head  of  Bibliotheca  Jntiqua  inserted  in  previous  numbers^ 
we  have  had.  occasion  to  mention  the  names  of  persona  aad 
of  works  which  were  probably  <}uite  new  to  some  of  our 
readers,  though  to  otners^  who  have  devoted  themselves 
particularly  to  the  study  of  old  poetry,  they  have  been  pro* 
Dably  well  known :  the  consequence  has  been,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  insert  explanatory  notes  containing  the  oeoessary 
intelligence,;  which  materially  interfered  with  the  regularity 
of  our  progress.    That  portion  of  Meres'  Palladis  Tamia 
from. which  we  shall  principally  derive  our  extracts,  com- 
jHrises  the  Qames  of  jthe  authors,  and  many  of  the  prodac* 
tions  (with  such  remarks  upon  their  nature  and  contents  as 
were  consistent  with  the  summary  mode  in  which  he  was 
compelled  to  speak  pf  them),  esoecially  famous  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  at  tne  beginning  of  the  seven* 
teeath  centpry.    At  least,  therefore,  by  the  perusal  of  the 
present  article,  many  may  become  partially  acquainted  with 
persons  to  whom  and  to  whose  works  on  fiiture  occasioas 
we  shall  perhaps  separately  advert. 

But  little  is  known  of  Francis  Meres,  the  writer  or  collector 
of  this  second  part  of  Wits  Common- wealth,  and  that  little 
consists  rather.of  dates  than  of  anecdotes.  It  sometimes  hap« 
pens  (as  vvith  the  subject  treated  of  in  our  last  numberf), 
that  both  the  authpr  and  the  work  are  singular  and  curious; 
but  in  the  present  instancei  the  great  value  consists  in  the^ 
matter  to  be  fbund  in  the  book.  Where  Meres  was  bom 
we  know  not,  nor  where  he  received  the  earlier  part  of  his 
> ■  ..  .  .1  .  ..    '  ,1       ,„<  I,  , 

•  Vide  Crlt.  Rev.  for  May  last,  p.  SSO. 
t  Caryat*sCraditiei. 
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^ducattop*    tie  states  in  the  title  tkat  lie^wat  Master  of 

Axis  of  both  Universities)  and  it  appears  that  he  took  bis 

deme  of  B.  A.  at  Pembroke  Hall  in  1587,  and  of  M.  A.  io 

l£dl-;  but  no  distinct  mention,  we  believe,  ia  to  be  found  of 

liim  at  Oxford*    He  took  orders,  and  four  years  after  the 

publication  of  the  work  on  our  t^le,.he  was  made  Rector 

of  Wing,  in  Rutlandshire.    He  Was  born  in  ISCfi,  and  was 

cwMequentlj  one   year  younger  than    Shakspeare,  who 

seema  to  have  been  a  &vourite  poet  with  him.    Aferes  does 

not  appear  to  have  obtained  anj^  preferment  in  the  church,  as  - 

lie  died  at  his  living  of  Wing  in  1646^,  at  the  advanced  age 

of  81  years. 

By  iar  the  greater  part  bf  his  Work  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  puipose  for  which  we  employ  it,  and  indeed  is  little 
applicable  to  aqy  purpose  of  utility.  It  consists  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  an  immense  number  of  similed  under  different 
heads,  which  similes  are  drawn  either  from  objects  in  nature, 
in  art,  or  from  imaginary  properties  of  both.  For  the  sake  of 
illustration,  we  wiU  quote  one  or  two  specimens. 

**  As  the  goodnet se  of  an  horse  doth  not  cosist  in  goid^  bridles,  in 
eostly  trappings,  or  in  a  veiuet  saddle,  but  in  the  swiftnesse  of  his 
runamg,  tke  strength  of  his  legs,  add  the  ftrmenesse  of  bis  pace :  so 
the  veitue  of  the  minde  doeth  not  consist  in  riches,  in  the  health 
of  the  body,  in  humane  estimation,  or  in  libertie,  for  these  thinges 
any  be  taken  away ;  but  in  a  right  knowledge  of  God,  and  an  vp- 
right  liuing  among  men.    Ckrysogt.  horn,  quod  nemo  ladkur  nisi  a 


^' As  it  happeneth  in  trees,  if  one  take  away  the  fhiit  with  the 
leanesi  sod  cut  off  all  the  branches,  the  roote  still  reraayning  souode, 
the  tree  eitsoones  floiirisheth  with  g#eater  beauty:  so  if  the  roote  of 
fcrtoc  remaine  sounde,  although  riches  bee  taken  away,  and  the  bodie 

B trifle,  jet  al(  thinges  retume  with  greater  plenty,  as  we  may  see  in 
^.  ItkmJham.  4.  adpoful.  Antioch, 

**  If  you  tread  a  precious  stone  in  the  durt  it  sheweth  the  beauty 
.  aoce  perspicuously :  so  the  vertue  of  the  Salutes,  whethcrsocner  it 
bee  throwne*  it  still  appeareth  more  beautifull,  whether  it  be  in  ser- 
iiitttde,  jn  pfieon,  or  in  prosperitie.    Idem,  htm.  63.  in  Gtnmn. 

<' As  an  odoriferous  oyntment  doth  not  keepe  its  fragrancie  shutte 
fp  within  it  selfe,  but  doth  sende  it  forth,  and  sweeten  those  places 
neare  vato  it :  so  generous  and  excellent  men  dbe  not  hide  their  ver- 
tocs  within  theinsdue8,«bat  do  both  helpe  others,  and  make  them 
better.    Idm  kmn.  2.  in  i.  ad  TAesal^mcenm:' 

This,  in  trath^  was  the  fashionable  style  of  the  time,  being 
used  in  most  of  the  curious  old  romances ;  the  example  is  said 
to  have  been  set  by  John  Lilly,  the  author  of  a  production 
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of  that  kind,  which,  though  tedious,  possesses  passages  of 
considerable  poetical  ment,  entituled,  "  Euphues^  the  j|«a- 
iomie  of  Wilj'  and  ^^  Euphues  and  his  England  /'  the  first 
printed  in  1580,  and  the  last  in  158S.  In  order  to  riievr 
the  resemblance,  we  will  extract  only  one  sentence — ^  As 
the  cipresse  tree  the  more  it  is  watered,  the  more  it 
withereth,  and  the  oftener  it  is  lopped,  the  sooner  it  dieth : 
so  unbridled  youth,  the  more  it  is  by  graue  advice  coen- 
selled,  or  due  correction  controlled,  the  sooner  it  fklleth  to 
confusion,  hating  all  reasons  that  would  bring  it  from  foUj, 
as  that  tree  doth  all  remedies  that  should  make  it  fertile?' 
This  style  soon  obtained  the  name  of  Eupheuism^  and  it 
was  carried  to  a  most  ridiculous  extreme  in  the  court  of 
Elizabeth.  Drayton,  speaking  <'  of  poets  and  poesie,"  and 
the  debt  due  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  says,  that  he 

did  first  reduce 


Our  tongue  from  IJUhfs  writing  then  in  use ; 
Talking  of  stones  starres^  plants,  of  fishes,  flies. 
Playing  with  words  and  idle  similies/'  &c« 

In  truth,  the  absurdest  superstitions  and  inrentions  were 
resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  a  simile.  With  these  general 
remarks,  we  shall  dismiss  therefore  all  the  early  part  of 
Meres's  Pdfadis  Tamia^  and  proceed  to  what  he  says  in  that 
portion  of  his  book  which  gives  "  A  comparatite  Discourse  of 
our  Enslish  Poets,  with  the  Greeke,  Latine^  and  Italian 
Poets;'  for  the  reader  will  find  that  he  still  proceeds  upon 
his  system  of  resemblances.  We  shall  omit  what  he  states 
regarding  Chaucer,  Gower,  &c.  because  his  opinions  of  his 
contemporaries  are  chiefly  valuable. 

"  As  the  Greeke  tongue  is  made  famous  and  eloquent  by  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Euripides,  Aeschilus,  Sophocles,  Pindarus,  Phocylides,  and 
Aristophanes ;  and  the  Latine  tongue  by  Virgill,  Ouid,  Horace 
Silius  Italicus,  Lucanus,  Lucretius,  Ausonius,  and  Claud ianus :  so 
the  English  tongue  is  mightily  enriched,  and  gorgeously  inuested  in 
rare  ornaments  and  resplendent  abiliments  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Spencer,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Warner,  Shakespeare,  Marlow,  and 
Chapman. 

"  As  Xenophon,  who  did  imitate  so  excellently,  as  to  giue  ts  ^ 
giem  iusti  imp€rtj,the  portraiture  of  a  iust  Empyre  vnder  the  name 
of  Cyrus  (as  Cicero  saieth  of  him)  made  therein  an  absolute  beroicall 
poem ;  and  as  Heliodorus  writ  in  prose  his  sugred  inuention  of  that 
picture  of  Loue  in  Tbeagines  and  Cariclea,  and  yet  both  excel- 
lent admired  poets :  so  Sir  Philip  Sidney  writ  his  immortal  poem 
Tht  Coimtesse  of  Pembrool^s  Arcadia^  in  prose,  and  yet  our  lanst 
poet 
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"  As  Sextus  PropertiuB  saide ;  mseio  quid  magis  nateUur  lUade : 
so  I  say  of  Speocer'8  Fairy  Queene,  I  knowenot  what  more  excellent 
or  exquisite  poem  may  be  written. 

"As  Achilles  bad  the  aduantage  of  Hector,  because  it  was  his  fortune 
to  bee  extolled  and  renowned  by  the  beauenly  verse  of  Homer:  so 
Spencer's  Elisa  the  Fairy  Queen  hath  the  aduantage  of  all  the 
Queenes  in  the  worlde,  to  bee  eternized  by  so  diuine  a  poet. 

"  As  Theocritus  is  famoused  for  his  tdyilia  in  Greeke,  and  Vir- 
gy  11  for  his  Eelcgs  in  Latine ;  so  Spencer  their  imitatour  in  bis  Shep- 
htardes  Calender^  is  renowned  for  the  like  argument,  and  honoured 
for  fine  poeticall  inuention,  and  most  exquisite  wit. 

''  As  Parthenius  Nicaeus  excellently  sung  the  praises  of  his 
Arete:  so  Daniel  hath  diuinely  sonetted  the  matchlesse  beauty  of  his 
DeUa. 

"  As  euery  one  moumeth,  when  bee  heareth  of  the  lamentable 
plangors  of  Thracian  Orpheus  for  his  dearest  Euridice :  so  euery 
one  passionateth,  when  he  rcadeth  the  afflicted  death  of  Daniels  dis- 
tressed Rosamond. 

"  As  Lucan  hath  moumefully  depainted  the  ciuil  wars  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Csesar:  so  hath  Daniel  the  ciuill  wars  of  Yorke  and  Lan- 
caster;  and  Drayton  the  ciuill  wars  of  Edwarde  the  secondhand  the 
Barons. 

"  As  Virgil  doth  imitate  Catullus  in  the  like  matter  of  Ariadne  for 
his  story  of  Queene  Dido :  so  Michael  Drayton  doth  imitate  Quid  in 
his  Englands  Heraical  Episties. 

"  As  Sophocles  was  called  a  Bee  for  the  sweetnes  of  his  tongue :  so 
in  Charles  Fitz-leffehes  Drake,  Drayton  is  termed  Goldenmouth'd, 
for  the  purity  and  pretiousnesse  of  his  stile  and  phrase. 

**  As  Accius,  M.  Attilius  and  Milithus  were  called  Tragoediogra- 
phi,  because  they  writ  tragedies :  so  may  wee  truly  terme  Michael 
Drayton  Tragoediographus,  for  his  passionate  penning  the  downftis 
of  valiant  Robert  of  Normandy,  chast  Matilda,  and  great  Gaueston. 
**  As  loan.  Honterus  in  Latine  verse  writ  three  bookes  of  Cosmo- 
graphy with  geographicall  tables :  so  Michael  Drayton  is  now  in 
penning  in  English  verse  a  poem  called  Polu-olbian,  geographical 
and  hydrographicall  of  all  the  forests,  woods,  mountaines,  fbun- 
taines,  riuers,  lakes,  fiouds,  bathes,  and  springs  that  be  in  England." 

Drayton's  Polyolbion  is  one  of  the  most  learned,  lalio- 
rious,  and  entertaining  topographical  poetical  works  ever 
printed :  although  the  plersonifications  are  innumerable, 
there  is  a  variety  as  endless,  and  a  spirit  of  description  and  a 
hieh  vein  of  poetry  that  is  delightful.  No  less  a  man  than 
Selden  thought  the  notes  to  it  worthy  his  pen.  The  first 
part  of  Polyolbion  was  not  published  until  fourteen  years 
after  Meres  wrote  what  is  above  quoted.    He  proceeds, 

''  As  Auliis  Persius  Flaccus  is  reported  among  al  writers  to  be  of 
an  honest  life  and  vpright  conuersation:  so  Michael  Drayton  (que 
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taUei  lumoruif&manM  utma  nomino)  anKWg  acbollers,  aooldioan^ 
poets,  and  ail  sorts  of  people,  is  lielcle  for  a  man  ^f  vertuons  diap*- 
sition,  honest  conuersatioo,  and  wel  gouemed  cariage,  which  is  aloiost 
■uraculous  among  good  wits  in  these  declining  and  corrupt  times 
wheniAcrrif  noMng  but  ragmfin  viUammB  man,  and  whea  cli«al- 
log  apd  craftines  is  counted  the  cleanest  wit,  and  soonckst  wise- 
dome." 

With  the  English  words  marked  in  Italics  our  readers 
are  well  acquainted ;  they  are  taken  from  Henr^  IV.  p.  I, 
A.  2y  Sc.  4 ;  Dut  Malone,  who  makes  such  use  of  Meres  is 
his  *^  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of 
Shakspeare  were  written,"  has  passed  over  this  pasMce 
without  notice.  The  truth  of  the  general  application  hj 
Meres  of  the  quotation  to  writers  of  that  period,  was  shewn 
in  some  degree  in  our  article  upon  Greene^i,  Groaisworth  of 
Wit,  After  a  deserved  tribute  to  Warner,  Meres  mentions 
Shakspeare,  and  enumerates  the  tragedies  dnd  comedies  at 
that  time  known  to  have  been  written  by  hrm. 

*'  As  Decius  Ausonius  Gaflus  in  Uhris  Fastorum,  penned  the  oc- 
currences of  the  wprid  from  the  first  creation  of  it  to  his  time,  that 
is,  to  the  raigne  of  fhe  Emperor  Gratian:  so  Warner  in  his  absolute 
Albums  Englande  hath  most  admirably  penned  the  historic  of  his 
own  country  from  Noah  to  his  time,  that  is,  to  the  rai^e  of  Quecne 
Elizabeth ;  I  haue  heard  him  termd  of  the  best  wits  of  both  our 
Yniuersities,  oar  English  Homer. 

"  As  Euripides  is  the  most  sententious  among  the  Greeke  poets: 
so  tt  Warner  amone  bur  English  poets. 

"  As  the  souleof  Eupfaorbus  was  thought  t6  line  in  Pythagons: 
so  the  sweete  wittie  soule  of  Oaid  Hues  in  the  nelliftaous  &  hoo^* 
tongued  Shakespeare,  witness  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Litcreee,  his 
sugred  Sonnets  among  his  priuate  friends,  &c. 

**  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  aod 
tragedy  among  the  Latines ;  so  Shakespeare  among  the  English  is 
the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage ;  for  comedy  witness 
his  Gtnilemen  of  Verona,  his  Errors,  his  Lime  labors  lost,  his  Ijme 
Ukors  woime^  his  Midmrnnurs  night  dreasne,  and  his  Mtrchad  sf 
Venice;  for  tragedy,  his  Richard  the  2.  Richard  the  3.  Henry  the  4. 
King  John,  Titus  Andronkus,  and  his  Romeo  and  luBet, 

"  As  Epius  Stolo  said,  that  the  Muses  would  speake  with  Plautus 
tongue,  if  they  would  speak  Latin  :  so  I  say  that  the  Muses  would 
spe^  with  Shakespeares  fine  filed  phrase,  if  they  wouM  speake 

Shakspeare's  Feiaif  and  Adonis  was  first  printed,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  in  1593,  and  his  Rape  o/Lsicrece  in  the 
year  following.    The  ^^  Sugred  Sonets''  were  not  givea  to 
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t 
the  world  under  tbe  tiUe  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim^  &%. 
vntil  1599;  bo  that  it  is  coDJectured  that  Meres  had  seen 
them  in  MS.  and  was  among  the  ^^  priuate  friends'*  of  their 
author.     Of  the  list  of  plays  supplied,  one  bears  a  strange 
title,  '^  Love*s  Labour  won^'*  apa  it  has  been  conjectured^ 
indeed  almost  ascertained,  that  this  was  not  a  comedj  which 
has  been  lost,  but  that  ^^  AlFs  well  that  ends  well^"  origi- 
nally had  that  name.     When  we  first  read  of  Love's  Labour 
zooMj  it  produced  a  strong  palpitati<p,  for  we  thought  we  had 
at  aaj  rate  discovered  the  title  of  one  of  the  never  to  be  re^- ' 
covered  pieces  of  our  greatest  poet. 

<■  As  there  are  eight  famous  and  chiefe  languages,  Hebrew,  Gfeek» 
Latine>  Syriack,  Arabicke,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  :  so  theie 
are  eight  notable  seuerall  kindes  of  poets,  Heroick,  Lyricke,  Tra- 
gicke,  Comicke,  Satiricke,  lambicke,  Elegiacke,  &  Pastoral. 

**  As  Homei:  and  Virgil  among  the  Greeks  and  Latines  are  the 
chiefe  heroick  poets :  so  Spencer  and  Warner  be  oiir  chiefe  faeroicall 
makers. 

"As  Pindanis,  Anacreon,  and  Callimachus  among  theOreekes; 
and  Horace  and  Catullus  among  the  Latines  are  the  best  lyric 
poets :  so  in  the  facul^  the  best  among  our  poets  are  Spencer  (who 
ezoelleth  in  all  kinds),  Uaniel,  Drayton,  Shakespeare,  Brettbn. 

**  As  these, tragicke  poets  flourished  in  Greece,  Aeschylus,  Euri- 
pides, Sophocles,  Alexander  Aetolus,  Achaeus  Eirithriseus,  Astyda- 
mas  Atheniehsis,  Apolodorus  Tarsensis,  Nicomechus  Phrygius, 
Thespis  Atticus,  and  Timon  ApoUoniates ;  and  these  among  the  La- 
tines, Accius,  M*  Attilius,  Pomponius  Secunilus,  and  Seneca :  so 
these  are  our  best  for  tragedie,  the  Lorde  Buckhurst,  Doctor  Leg  of 
Cambridge,  Doctor  £des  of  Oxforde,  mabter  Edward  Ferris,  the 
anthour  of  the  Mirraur  far  Magistrates,  Marlow,  Peeie,  Watson» 
Kid,  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  Chapman,  Decker,  and  Beniamin  lohn- 
son. 

'*  As  M.  Anneus  Lueanus  writ  two  excellent  tragedies,  one  called 
Medea,  the  other  de  Incendio  Troite  cum  Priami  ctdiamtate:  so  Docr 
tor  Leg  hath  penned  two  famous  tragedies,  tbe  one  of  Richard  the  9. 
the  other  of  the  destruction  of  lerusafem" 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  this  Richard  III.  b?  Dr. 
Leg  was  an  English  tragedy,  ^nd  that  it  preceded  that  of 
ShuEspeare;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  in  Latin, 
and  that  it  is  the  verj^  plaj  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Haring- 
ton  in  the:"  Apologie  of  Poetrie,'*  prefixed  to  his  transla- 
tion of  Ariosto  ^  a  tragedy  performed  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, "  which  would  move  rhalaris  the  tyrant"  Some 
Ersons  entertained  a  notion  that  this  latter  was  also  aa 
iglish  plfijr,  but  that  it  was  not  seems  plain  from  what  T. 
Hey  wood  states  in  his  "Apology  for  Actors,"  1612,  where 
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he  refers  to  the  words  of  Sir  John  Harington  regarding -tlus 
University-play.  Meres  next  gives  a  general  summaiy  of 
the  writers  of  comedy. 

**  The  best  poets  for  comedy  among  the  Greeks  are  these,  Meoan- 
der»  Aristophanes,  Eupolis  Atheniensb,  Alexis  Teriu5»  Nioostiataa^ 
Amipsias  Atheniensis,  Anaxandrides  Rhodius,  Aristonymus,  Arcliip- 
pus  Atheniensis,  and  Callias  Atheniensis ;  and  among  the  Latines 
Flautus,  Terence,  Nxuius,  Sext.  Tiirpilius,  LiciQius  Imbrex,  and 
Virgilitts  Romanus ;  so  the  best  for  comedy  amongst  vs  bee,  Ed- 
wanl  Earle  of  Oxforde,  Doctor  Gager  of  Oxforde,  Maister  Row- 
ley, once  a  rare  scholler  of  learned  Pembrooke  Hall  in  Cambridge, 
Maister  Edwardes  oue  of  her  Maiesties  Chappell,  eloquent  and  wit* 
tie  lohn  Lilly,  Lodge,  Gascoyne,  Greene,  Shakespeare.  Thomas 
Nash,  Thomas  Heywood,  Anthony  Mundye  our  best  plotter.  Chap- 
man, Porter,  Wilson,.  Hathway,  and  Henry  Chettle. 

''As  Horace,  Lucilius,  luuenall,  Persius  and  LucuUus  are  the  best 
for  satyre  among  the  Latines:  so  with  vs  in  the  same  faculty  these 
are  chiefe,  Pieri  Plowman,  Lodge,  Hall  of  Imanuel  Colledge  in 
Cambridge;  the  authonr  of  Pigmalions  Image,  and  certaine  Satyrs; 
the  author  of  Skialetheia. 

**  Among  the  Greekes  I  wii  name  but  two  for  lambicks,  Archilo- 
chus  Parius,  and  Hipponax  Ephesius :  so  amongst  vs  I  name  but  two 
iambical  poets,  Gabriel  Haruey,  and  Richard  Stanyhurst,  bicause  I 
haue  scene  no  mo  in  this  kind. 

"  As  these  are  famous  among  the  Greeks  for  elegie,  Melantfaus, 
Myronerus  Colophonius,  Olympius  Mysius,  Parthenius  Nicaeus,  Phi* 
letas  Cous,  Theogenes  Megarensis,  and  Pigres  Halicamessaeus ;  and 
these  among  the  Latines,  Mecaenas,  Quid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  T. 
Valgius,  Cassius  Seuerus,  and  Clodius  Sabinus :  so  these  ape  the 
most  passionate  among  vs  to  bewaile  and  bemoane  the  perplexities 
of  Loue,  Henrie  Howard  Earle  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the 
elder, Sir  Francis  Brian,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter  Rawley,  Sir 
Edward  Dyer,  Spencer,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Shakespeare,  Whetstone, 
Grascoyne,  Samuell  Page  sometimes  fellowe  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
ledge m  Oxford,  Churchyard,  Bretton. 

**  As  Theocritus  in  Greeke,  Virgil  and  MantuS.  in  Latine,  Sanazar 
in  Italian,  and  the  authour  of  Amyntse  Gaudia  and  Walsinghams 
Melibeus  are  the  best  for  pastorall :  so  amongst  vs  the  best  in  this 
kind  are  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  master  Chall^ner,  Spencer,  Stephen  Gos- 
son,  Abraham  Fraunce  and  Bamefield. 

**  These  and  many  other  Epigrammatists  the  Latin  tongue  hath, 
Q.  Catulus,  Fortius  Licinius,  Quintus  Comificius,  Martial,  Cn.  Ge- 
tulicus,  and  wittie  Sir  Thomas  IVIoore:  t^o  in  English  we  haue  these, 
Heywood,  Dr&te,  Kendal,  Bastard,  Dauis. 

'*  As  noble  Mecaenas  that  sprung  from  the  Hetruscan  Kmges  not 
onely  graced  poets  by  his  bounty,  but  also  by  beeing  a  poet  him* 
selfe ;  and  as  lames  the  6.  nowe  King  of  Scotland,  is  not  only  a  ft- 
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rof  poets,  but  a  poet,  as  my  friend  master  Richard  Bamefielde 
faath  in  his  disticke  passing  well  recorded : 

The  King  of  Scots  now  liuing  is  a  poet. 

As  his  Lepanto,  and  his  furies  shew  it : 
mo  Elisabeth  our  dread  soueraigo  and  gracious  Queene  is  not  only  % 
liberal  patrone  vuto  poets,  but  an  excellent  poel^  herselfe,  whose 
learned,  delicate  and  noble  muse  surniouuteth,  be  it  in  ode,  elcf  y, 
epigram,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  poem  heroicke,  or  lyricke/' 

In  thus  speaking  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  poetical  powers, 
Meres  almost  verbatim  follows  the  opinion  which  Putten- 
liana  bad  before  expressed,  and  which  seems  very  little  de* 
served,  excepting  as  far  as  she  was  <<  a  liberal  patrone  vnto 
poets."  Ritson  (Bible  Poet:  p.  S6S)  is  in  a  perfect  rage  at 
this  flattery,  and  the  impotence  of  his  anger  makes  it  very 
amusing :  he  asserts  that  she  had  been  Ifovoured  by  the 
Muses  just  as  much  as  by  Venus  or  Diana ;  and.  after  a  fti* 
rious  attack  upon  her  cruelty  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  he  ex- 
claims, ^  O,  tigress'  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide/'  The 
truth  however  is,  unless  some  better  productions  than  those 
which  have  descended  to  us  were  penned  by  her,  that  fUl- 
zabeth  was  as  contemptible  as  a  poetess  as  she  -was  glorious 
as  a  queen. 

Meres  next  proceeds  to  the  translators  then  living,  be- 
stowing high  praise  upon  Phaer,  Golding,  Harington,  Chap- 
man, &c.  What  he  says  of  Thomas  Nash,  whom  he  ad- 
mired as  much  as  he  despised  his  antagonists,  shall  conclude 
bur  extracts. 

**  As  Eupolis  of  Athens  vsed  great  libertie  in  taxing  the  vices 
of  men:  so  dooth  Thomas  Nash,  witnesse  the  broode  of  the 
Harueys. 

^  As  Acteon  was  wooried  of  his  owne  hounds :  so  is  Tom  Nash  of 
his  He  of  Dogs.  Dogges  were  the  death  of  Euripedes,  but  be  not 
disconsolate  gallant  young  luuenall»  Linus^  the  sonne  of  Apollo  died 
the  same  death.  Yet  Gc^  forbid  that  so  braue  a  witte  should  so 
basely  perish,  thine  are  but  paper  dogges,  neither  is  thy  banishment 
like  Oaids,  eternally  to  conuerse  with  &e  barbarous  GeijtA.  There- 
foce  comfort  thy  seife  sweete  Tom.  with  Ciceros  glorious  return  to 
Roaie,  and  with  the  counsel  Aeneas  giues  to  his  seabeaten  soldiers. 
lib.  1.  Aeneid. 

Pluck  vp  thine  heart,  and  driue  from  thence  both  feare  and  care 
away : 

To  thinke  on  this  may  pleasure  be  perhaps  another  day." 

We  may  illustrate  what  is  here  obscurely  said  regarding 
Nasb's  comedy  of  The  Isle  of  Dogs^  by  a  short  quotation 
CaiT.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  August,  1816.  2  D 
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from  liis  ^  Lenten  Stuffe,  1599/'— <<  The  strange  tonmigrf 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  from  a  comedy  to  a  tracedy  two  sommen 
pasty  with  the  troublesome  stirre  which  happened  about  it, 
IS  a  generall  rumour  that  hath  filled  all  England,  and  sock 
m  heavy  crosse  laid  upon  me  as  had  well  near  confounded 
me.  ***  That  unfortunate  imperfect  embrro  of  mj  idk 
boures,  the  Isle  of  Dogs  before  mentioned,  breeding  unto 
me  such  bitter  throws  in  the  teaming  as  it  did^  and  the  tem- 
pests that  arose  at  its  birth  so  astonishing,  outrageoos,  isd 
violent)  as  if  my  brain  had  been  conceivcSi  of  another  Her- 
cules.*'— In  truth,  Tom  Nash  was  a  ^ievous  sufferer  ly  isH 
prisonment,  and  in  other  ways,  in  consequence  of  thn 
piece,  of  which  we  shall  perhaps  say  more  on  some  futme 
occasion. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  of  the  works  mentioned  bf 
Meres,  some  we  believe  have  never  reached  us,  sudi  ai 
Challoner's  and  Gosson's  Pastorals,  Dr.  Gager^s  Comedies, 
&c.  T.  Hey  wood,  in  his  Apology  far  Actors  before  noticed, 
speaks  thus  of  the  book  of  whicn  we  have  juSt  given  an  ac- 
count : — ^  Here  I  might  take  fit  opportunity  to  reckon  op 
all  our  English  writers,  and  compare  them  with  the  Greeks^ 
French,  Itolian,  and  Latine  poets,  not  only  in  Uieir  pasto- 
ral, historical,  elegiacal,  and  heroical  poems,  but  in  their 
tragical  and  comical  subjects ;  but  it  was  my  chance  to  hap- 
pen on  the  like,  learnedly  done  by  an  approved  rood  schcM- 
lar  in  a  book  called  WUs  CommonweaUhy  to  whioi  treatise  I 
wholly  refer  you." 

C.P.J. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 
Aet.  12.— 7%c  History  of  Crowland  Abbevy  digested  frm 
the  Materials  collected  by  Mr.  Goughy  4rc.  To  wMck  « 
addedy  an  Appendix  concerning  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Pointed  Architecture  from  the  Essays  coUectea  by  Mf' 
Tavlor.  Stamford,  for  J .  Drakard ;  London,  for  Bddwin 
and  Co.  1816.  8vo.    Pp.  82. 

'^^  The  orincipd  object  of  the  following  work  (says  the 
Editor,  Mr.  Benj.  Holdich)  is  to  illustrate  the  progress  of 
the  building,  and  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  dates  at  wfaick 
the  several  parts  of  it  were  put  together ;"  and  in  an  Intro- 
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daction  not  remarkable  for  its  conciseness,  he  makes  an 
«Lttack  upon  the  learned  Mr.  Gough  for  the  prolixity  and 
amimportance  of  the  details  he  collected  upon  this  subject. 
IhiQ  complaint  we  are  inclined  to  think,  well  founded  to  a 
certain  extent';  but  Mr.  Gough  was  an  antiquary,  a  class  of 
men  who  are  sure  to  overvalue  the  minutest  particulars — 
such  indeed  is  the  very  foundation  of  their  pursuits.    There 
is  a  little  too  much  flippancy,  however,  in  the  mode  in 
-which  the  mis«spent  labours  of  former  writers  upon  thb  Ab* 
\ej  are  censured ;  and  Mr.  Holdich  in  some  parts  of  his 
production^  fiiUs  into  the  verv  errors  against  which  he  ex* 
claims :  we  would  instance  the  dissertation  reearding  the 
nature  of  the  soil  of  the  fens  on  which  Crowland  Aobey 
stands,  and  the  expedients  resorted  to  by  the  Monks  for  lay- 
ing the  foundation.    We  should,  however,  do  the  Editor  in- 
justice if  we  did  not  admit,  that  though  he  principally  re- 
sorts to  conjecture,  it  u  usually  plausible,  and  he  nas  with 
skill  and  industry  collected  all  that  has  been  said  upon  this 
curious  object.     What  Mr.  Holdich  states  regarding  the 
bridge,  which  Gough  incautiously  terms  ^^  the  famous  widge 
at  Qroyland,  the  greatest  curiosity  in  Britain,"  deserves 
much  attention ;  but  we  lament  always  that  he  has  ventured 
to  treat  his  most  pains-taking  precursor  so  cavalieriy.   The 
Appendix  contains  nothing  original,  and  the  Editor  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware,  when  speaking  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, of  the  publication  of  the  late  youne  but  iuffenious  and 
learned  Mr.  Whittington  to  prove,  that  £!ngland  can  claim 
no  originality  in  its  invention  or  introduction.     The  design 
of  Mr.  Holdich  is,  that  his  book  should  be  a  guide  to  ue 
visitors  of  Crowland  Abbey;  but  he  has  defeated  his  object 
a  little,  by  a  strong  spirit  of  disputation  that  pervades  it : 
the  reader  requires  to  be  made  acquainted  witn  facts,  and 
not  to  enter  into  discussions  that  are  of  little  interest^  and 
convey  no  useful  information. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Art.  is.— -2bi  Atlas  far  the  use  of  Schools^  containing  Maps 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres^  of  the  four  Con* 
UnerdSjOfthe  British  Islands^  and  of  France^  Spain^  Por^^ 
iugaty  Italy,  and  Germany.  By  JIfm  Wilkinson.  Parts 
Land  11.    Law  and  Whittaker,  1816.   Svols.  8vo. 

The  first  part  is  with  the  maps,  having  the  names  of  place9 
as  usual  supplied;  the  second  is  with  blank  duplicates 
without  the  names,  but  retaining  th^  outlines  and  mterior 
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divisions  of  the  respective  countries.  Nothing  is  muck 
more  tedious  or  disgusting  to  children  than  the  method  in 
which  geoffraphy  is  usually  taught.  According  to  the  plai 
contrived  by  this  lady^  a  picture  of  the  visible  world  is  pre- 
sented)  to  wj^ch  belong  equally  proportion  and  tangibuitj, 
and  the  pupil  is  both  instructed  and  amused  by  it.  The  plan 
proposed  is,  to  teach  the  scholar  the  first  part,  and  wheo 
that  is  sufficiently  understood,  the  mind  will  be  advanU* 
geously  exercised  on  the  second,  and  a  powerful  impres- 
sion will  be  made  on  the  memory  by  the  proper  use  of  it 


NOVELS. 

Ailt.  14. — Lavinia  Fitz'Aubyn,  with  other  Tales/  Jcdcked 
from  Life.    Martin.    4  vols.  ISmo.' 

The  author  of  these  pleasing  tales  has  opened  them  with 
io  modest  a  supplication,  that  were  there  any  thing  wbidi' 
ought  to  call  forth  our  severity,  we  should  almost  feel  dii« 
armed.     Their  introduction   into  the   world  is   thus  as* 
flounced : 

"  The  followiDg  tales  were  written  with  no  other  object  than  that 
which  it  is  hoped  the  reader  will  attain — the  filling  up  aud  amusing 
many  leisure  hours,  disengaged  from  more  important  avocations. 

"  In  committing  her  little  bantling  to  the  public  nursery,  the  do- 
thoress  is  not  without  her  hopes  and  fears,  as  to  its  destiny ;  but  a$it 
Is  the  first  ofispring  of  a  timid  parent,  she  ventures  to  presume,  if  it 
does  not  become  a  darling  favourite,  it  will  at  least  be  treated  with 
tenderheBs/' 

As  this  performance  is  published  in  detached  tales,  it 
would  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  this  department  of  our 
keview  to  follow  them  through  their  various  shapes  and 
bearings :  but  thus  much  we  may  say  in  their  favour,  that 
they  are  not  deficient  in  incident,  that  the  characters  ar* 
well  supported,  and  that  the  reader  will  receive  from 
them  both  instruction  and  entertainment ;  yet  it  must  be 
admittedj  that  they,  in  many  parts,  require  the  candour  due 
to  a  first  performance. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

A.BT.  15.—^  System  of  Physiological  Botany*  By  the 
Hco.  P.  Keith,  F,  £4  S.  Illustrated  by  nine  Engrav* 
ings.  London^  Baldwin^  1816.  2  vols.  §vo.  Pp.  478 — 
518. 

A  K  introductory  disquisition  enters  on  the  incipient  stage 
livhen  the  attention  of  mankind  was  engaged  in  the  study  of 
vegetable  productions,  and  from  our  first  parents  the  reve* 
rend  author  descends  to  their  immediate  progeny,  to  Noah, 
to  the  fabulous  periods  of  Greek  history,  and  to  the  re- 
cords of  our  sacred  volumes.     The  dawn  and  meridian  of 
phytological  inquiry  is  next  disclosed  under  Thaies,  Pytha« 
goras,   Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and   others,* 
and  continued  to  its  decline.     Its  transference  to  Italy,  its 
&te  during  the  dark  ages,  and  its  revival  with  the  revival  of 
letters,  is  then  adverted  to,  with  its  advancement  to  the 
close  of  the  17th  century.     After  this  unusual  research 
on  physiological  subjects,  we  have  the  great  founder  of 
the  present  system  brought  under  our  observation  in  these 
terms : 

**  la  this  peculiar  cri9is  of  botanical  perplexity,  when  specimens 
were  everyday  tnuitiplying  in  the  hands  of  collectors,  and  herbariums 
devoid  of  arraDgement,  and  the  science  in  danger  of  relapsing  again 
into  an  absolute  chaos ;  a  great  and  elevated  genius  arose  destined  to 
restore  order, — who,  surveying  the  immense  mass  of  materials  with  a 
sagacity  and  penetration  uupardlleled  in  botanical  research,  and  seis- 
ing, as  if  by  intution,  the  grand  traits  of  character  calculated  to  form 
the  sromid-work  of  a  philosophical  division,  detected  the  clue  by 
which  he  was  to  extricate  himself  from  the  intricacies  of  the  laby- 
rinth, and  rear  the  superstructure  of  a  legitimate  hiethod ;  so  that 
the  touch  of  his  skilful  hand  was  no  sooner  applied  to  the  work^ 
than  the  trees,  as  if  moved  by  the  music  of  Orpheus,  arranged  thenir- 
selves  around  him.  This  great  and  illustrious  naturalist  was  the  ce- 
lebrated Linnaeus,  founder  of  the  sexual  system,  and  prince  of  all 
botanists,  who,  deducing  his  rules  of  method  from  the  most  incontro- 
vertible principles,  and  establishing  the  laws  of  generic  and  specific 
distinction,  and  even  rules  of  legitimate  definition,  introduced  into 
the  study  of  botany  a  simplicity  of  system,  a  perspicuity  of  arrange- 
ment, and  a  precision  of  languase,  which  have  elevated  it  to  the  high 
rank  it  now  holds  in  the  scale  of  human  knowledge,  as  well  as  allured 
to  the  study  of  the  science  men  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities, 
and  excited  that  ardour  for  botanical  investigation  which  charac- 
terixes  the  present  age/'    (p.  23.) 
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The  author  ascribes  to  Dr.  Priestlej^  the  merit  of  beiog 
the  first  who  brought  pneumatic  chemistry  to  the  aid  of  bo- 
tany ;*  and  this  discovery,  under  the  happy  auspices  of  In* 
fenhour,  Senebier,  Sanssure,  and  others,  nas  more  cootri- 
uted  to  elucidate  the  phenomena  of  vegetables  thaji  all  the 
other  expedients  of  investigation;  so  tlmt  our  author  justlj 
concludes, ''  that  our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  vege- 
tables may  now  be  regarded  as  resting  upon  uie  fouDoa- 
tion  of  u  Dody  of  the  most  incontrovertible  facts,  and  as- 
suming a  degree  oF  importance  inferior  only  to  that  of  the 
physiology  of  animals." 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  Keith  that  there  was  still  reqaired, 
after  all  the  prior  works,  some  production  that  would  serve 
the  purpose,  not  merely  of  a  brief  and  rapid  sketch  to  assist 
the  recollection  of  the  adept,  but  one  which  would  supply 
a  dear  and  copious  introduction,  to  fiicilitate  the  stu- 
dies of  the  novice,  by  presenting  to  him,  first,  such  an  ele- 
mentary view  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  general  as  should 
be  directly  preparatory  to  physiological  research ;  and,  se- 
condly, such  a  view  of  the  process  of  vegetation  as  should 
render  the  rationale  of  the  preceding  phenomena,  introduc- 
tory to  that  of  the  following,  and  should  not  necessarily 
require  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  reverend  author  has  endeavoured,  and  very  success- 
fully, to  provide  a  work  to  answer  such  a  desirable  pur- 
pose ;  and  with  that  design,  the  first  volume  is  applied  to 
the  external  and  intemd  structure  and  the  primary  prin- 
ciples of  vegetables,  while  the  second  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life.  The  last  involves  the 
process  by  which  <<  the  vegetable  substance  is  ultimately 
reduced^  to  the  primarv  and  unoivanized  principles  of 
which  it  was  originally  composed,  and  rendered  ca- 
pable of  mingling  again  with  the  soil  or  atmosphere, 
<Nr  of  entering  into  the  (imposition  of  new  vegetable 
bodies." 


*  We  apprehend  that  the  dUcoveries  of  Lavoisier  on  the  lame  subject 
were  contemporaneons ;  hot  this  circunstaiice  does  not  at  all  Himiniaii  the 
inventive  merit  of  either. 
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A&T.  IS.'^An  Historical^  Philosophical^  and  Practical  Es^ 
say  on  the  Human  Hair ;  containing  a  JUU  and  copious 
Jjescription  of  its  Growth^  Analysis  of  its  various  Pro^ 
perties^  the  Causes  of  Us  various  Colours,  S^c.  By  Alex* 
ANDER  Rowland,  Jun.  London,  Sherwood,  1816.  8?o. 
Pp.111. 

The  theme  of  this  work  is  either  the  Macassar  Oil,  or 
JSssence  of  Tyre,  and  in  it  we  have  abundance  both  of 
verse  and  prose,  from  heathens  and  christians,  philosophers 
and  divines;  Whatever  the  utility  of  Mr.  Rowland's  dis- 
coveries, we  bald-pated  critics  may  console  ourselves  that, 
if  Absalon  by  his  flowing  locks  gained  the  hearts  of  Israel, 
by  the  same  he  lost  his  life.  Although  the  learned  author 
deprecates  criticism,  we  may,  perhaps,  modestly  recommend 
to  him  a  little  correction  of  nis  motto.  The  words  of  die 
lyric  bard  are — 

**  Scribendi  lect^  sapere  est,  et  principiam  et  fons.'' 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Art.  17. — Letters  on  the  Evils  of  Impressmentj  with  an 
Outline  of  a  Plan  for  doing  them  away;  on  which  depend 
the  Wealthy  Prosperity^  and  Consequence  of  Great  Britain. 
By  Thos.  Urquhabt.  Second  Edition.  London,  Rich- 
ardson, 1816.  Bvo.     Pp.  100. 

VTe  are  often  indebted  to  private  wrongs  for  public  im- 

Erovements;  and  perhaps,  as  much  as  we  can  expect  in 
uman  life  is,  that  private  feelings  should  be  so  intimately 
blended  with  public  sensibility,  that  the  co-operation  of 
both  should  conduce  to  the  general  eood.  The  attention 
of  this  gentleman,  who  was  educated  as  a  mercantile  sea- 
man, seems  to  have  been  most  strongly  excited  in  favour 
of  his  companions  in  the  maritime  service,  by  an  insult 
offered  to  him,  and  an  injury  sustained  when,  m  1808,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  he  was  assailed  by  a  press-eang.  It 
was  admitted  by  Admiral  Sir  C.  Pole,  in  his  speech  in  par- 
liament on  the  11th  of  April  last,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
man  the  British  navy  without  coercion ;  but  that  it  became 
necessary,  as  the  preference  was  given  to  the  merchant 
service.  Mr.  Urquhart  so  far  concurs,  that,  with  the  pre- 
sent ideas  of  seamen,  no  mode  of  raising  men  for  the  navy, 
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without  the  impress,  can  be  immediately  adopted ;  bat,  as  he 
contemplates  the  removal  of  this  compulsion,  he  suggests 
the  expedients  which  may  be  resortea  to,  to  prevent  the 
aversion  at  present  entertained  to  the  navy.  Among  the 
measures  for  this  purpose,  he  recommends,  that  the  offi- 
cers should  practise  more  gentleness  and  humanity ;  that 
the  men  impressed,  on  returning  home,  should  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  port  to  which  they  belong ;  that  the  gangs  for 
the  impress  should  not  be  the  refuse  of  mankind ;  and  that, 
after  a  certain  period  of  service,  mariners  should  be  no 
longer  liable  to  compulsion.  The  author  insists,  that  the 
salvation  of  the  navy  requires  that  a  new  scheme  should  be 
adopted,  from  which  coercion  is  excluded ;  and  he  eoiploys 
plausible,  and,  we  think,  convincing  arguments,  in  suppoft 
of  this  his  favourite  position. 


Art.  18."^  West  India  Sketches^  drawn  from  Authentic 
Sources.  No.  1.  Punishment  of  the  Maroons  of  Demo- 
rara^from  Pinckhard's  Notes  on  the  West  Indies.  London, 
EUerton,  8vo.    Pp.  8. 

Art.  19. — Remarks  on  the  Insurrection  in  Barbadoes^  and 
the  Bill  for  the  Registration  of  Slaves.  London,  EUer^ 
ton,  8vo.    Pp.  15. 

The  object  of  the  first  of  these  pamphlets  is  professedly 
to  exhibit  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  an  inteuigent  and 
disinterested  spectator,  (at  first  evidently  prejudiced  in 
fiivour  of  West  India  manners,)  as  to  the  real  nature  and 
effects  of  colonial  bondage,  and  to  introduce  to  the  reader 
a  few  facts,  to  enable  him  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the 
subject. 

On  the  second  pamphlet,  we  refer  to  our  publication  of 
the  last  monUi)  in  which  the  merits  of  the  bill  for  the  re* 
gistratioB  of  slaves  are  fully  examined.  The  proper  design 
of  these  pages  is  to  shew,  that  the  late  insurrection  in  Bar- 
badoes  should  make  no  change  in  the  system  to  be  adopted 
as  to  that  bill ;  and  to  explain,  that  the  representation  of 
the  planters,  which  assigned  the  discussions  in  parliament 
<m  the  situation  of  the  negroes  as  the  cause  of  these  com- 
motions, is  either  unfounded-^or,  if  otherwise,  that  such 
discussions  have  only  become  known  among  the  slaves  by 
the  voluntaiy  acts  of  the  planters  themselves. 
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Akm.SO.^Repan  of  the  Committee  Jbr  Investigating  the 
Camsei  of  the  alarming  Increase  of  Juvenile  Delihquencjfi 
in  the  Metropolis.    London,  Uove,  I8I69  8vo.    Pp.  SSi. 

The  committee  referred  to,  originated  in  some  inquiries 
oonducted,  twelve  months  since,  by  a  few  benevolent  indi- 
viduals, who  were  alarmed  and  afflicted  at  the  increase  of 
Juvenile  delinquencjr.  In  the  report  are  first  stated  the 
difficulties  the  committee  had  to  encounter;  and  these  are 
followed  by  a  list  of  the  principal  obstructions  to  the  utility 
of  their  labours.  Among  them,  are  three  subjects  that  wiU, 
-we  trust,  at  an  earljr  period,  undergo  l^islative  disquisi* 
tion :  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code,  the  defective  state 
of  the  police,  and  the  existing  system  of  prison  discipline. 
An  appendix  is  subjoined,  consisting  or  a  few  cases  of 
ehildren  from  eight  years  upwards,  in  order  to  five  a  ^ne* 
ral  idea  of  the  characters  that  devolve  under  the  notice  of 
the  society. 

SPORTS. 

Akt.  81. — Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen  on  the  CheicCj 
CarCj  and  Management  oj^  Ouns  ;  Hints  for  the  Preser'^ 
vation  of  Game  ;  Directions  for  Shooting  Wild  Fowly  S^c. 
with  a  concise  Abridgment  of  the  principal  Game  Lms. 
Bjf  P.  Hawker,  £sq.  The  Second Eaiiion^  wUhexph- 
notary  Plates^  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  Loim* 
don,  R.  Hunter,  1816, 8vo.    Pp.  S84. 

Mb.  Hawker  writes  like  a  professed  sportsman,  not  only 
in  the  style  of  his  composition,  but  in  the  comprehensive 
reach  or  bis  information ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  pretend  to 
understand  a  subject  so  remote  from  our  general  pursuits, 
the  work  appears  to  us  a  most  useful  manual  for  gentlemen 
engaged  in  tne  amusements  of  the  field. 

We,  perhaps,  have  too  much  considered  the  natural  his- 
tory of  oirds  and  quadrupeds,  especially  the  canine  snecies, , 
as  the  foundation  of  the  knowleaffe  of  sportsmen  in  tne  im* 
mediate  subject  of  their  art ;  and  those  who  look  for  inge- 
nious illustration  in  this  deps^tment  of  pbysiolon,  will  not 
acquire  the  intelligence  they  seek  from  this  production :  but 
we  think  nothing  that  is  generally  considered  as  practically 
useful  will  be  found  to  be  omitted.  The  author  dees  not 
even  neglect  to  conaole  the  disappointed  sportsman,  when 
lie  is  unsuccessful  in  bif  pursuit ;  and  the  terms  in  whidi  1» 

Cbit.  Rav.  Vol.  IV.  Aug^sty  1816.  9  J^ 
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expresses  himself  in  this  endeavour,  shews  his  acc[uaiDta]iee 
^th  the  character  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  indebted  to 
his  labours.    ^  I  may  venture  to  say,"  says  he,  '^  there  is  no 

rrtsman  living  who  has  not  been  known  to  miss  the  fairest 
ts ;  and  there  are  very  few  but,  now  and  then  in  a  sea- 
son, will  shoot  badly  for  a  whole  dav.  It  stands  to  reason, 
when  the  most  skilful  may  become,  for  a  time,  unnerved  for 
shooting,  by  ill  health,  oppression  of  mind,  one  nighfs 
debauch,  or  any  thing  that  will  operate  on  the  temper  or 
nerves." 

We  shall  onW  add,  that  a  very  large  portion  is  devoted  io 
shooting  wild  fowl,  and  to  the  apparatus  of  an  aquatic  kind 
necessary.  The  work  is  very  nandsomely  printed,  and  is 
embellisned  with  six  excellent  plates,  which  are  well  adapted 
to  the  subjects  they  are  intended  to  explain. 

THEOLOGY. 
Art.  88,-^il  Sermon  on  the  Excellencies  of  the  EsicAlisked 
J^^^gy  2f  ^^^  National  Churchy  preached  at  Si  Mary* 
lO'BoWj  Cheapsidey  Sfc, ;  with  Prefatory  Remarks  on  the 
Influence  of  Private  and  Public  Prayer  on  the  Personal 
Condition  of  Man.  By  the  Rev.  IJenry  G.  White, 
M.  A.    London,  Asperne,  1816,  8vo.    Pp.  53. 

The  title-pam  sufficiently  explains  the  contents  of  this 
pamphlet  With  the  reverend  author,  we  are  ourselves 
amonff  the  admirers  of  the  liturgy  of  our  Protestant  Church. 
We  aamire  the  simplicity  of  the  language,  the  devotional 
forvour  of  the  composition,  and  the  excellency  of  the  pur- 
pose of  it;  but  we  still  think  that,  like  all  other  human 
productions,  it  is  capable  of  improvement.  Its  histoid  is 
short,  k  was  composed  in  1547,  and  established  by 
9  Edw.  Vi.  St.  S,  and  3  Edw  YL  1. 1.  In  the  sixth  year 
of  the  same  reiffn,  it  was  reviewed,  when  the  general  con- 
fession and  abscHution  were  added,  and  the  communion  was 
introduced  by  the  decalogue :  the  omissions  were,  the  use 
of  oil  in  confirmation,  extreme  unction,  .prayers  for  souls 
departed,  and  what  tended  to  the  construction  of  Christ's 
real  presence  in  the  Eucharist.  The  last  review  was  in  the 
year  1661;  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  enjoining  the  ob- 
servance of  it,  is  the  13  and  l4Xhas.  II.  c.  4.  The  learned 
author  cannot  foe  uninformed  that  many  applications  have 
since  been  made  for  a  further  review ;  and  perhaps,  with  us, 
he  regrets  that  they  have  not  been  successful ;  but  we  do 
not  consider  ourselves  justified  in  any  conclusion  of  this 
kind  by  the  perusal  of  his  discourse. 
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jdLRT.  SS.'-A  Course  of  Practical  Sermons jCxpr^sly  adapted 
to  be  read  in  Fami/ies.     By  the  Rev.  Harvey  Mae- 
JBiiOTT.  Second  Edition.    London,  Taylor,  8vo,  Pp.  386. 
The  author  supposes,  that  ^^  the  authoritative  ministry 
of  the  pulpit'*  is  in  a  style  too  assuraing  for  ^^  the  parent, 
master,  or  other  head  of  a  family,  to  put  on,  in  the  nearer 
and  more  confined  circle  of  his  own  domestic  audience." 
He  also  found,  that  the  sermons  used  in  families  contained 
too  much  disquisition  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and 
that  both  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion  were  delivered 
in  language  above  the  comprehension  of  those,  for  whose 
l>enefit  a  Sunday  evening  lecture  is  particularly  intended. 
From  such  considerations,  he  was  induced  to  publish  the 
present  work;  and  we  very  readily  admit  its  utility;  altbough 
^we  think  that  he,  in  objecting  to  doctrinal  discourses,  ms 
not  sufficiently  kept  in  view  his  own  Just  conceptions  of  do- 
mestic instruction,  and  has  himself  introduced  too  much  of 
controversial  divinity.    With  the  whole  that  he  asserts  of 
tbe  dignity  of  the  character  of  the  religious  teaeher  we 
perfecUy  concur;  but  we  conceive  that  it  should  be  shewn, 
not  by  the  pride  of  the  Pharisee,*  but  by  thehumility  of  the 
Christian ;  not  by  an  authoritative,  but  by  an  affectionate 
ministry,  such  as  our  divine  master  recommended  and  prac- 
tised. 

USEFUL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Art.  24. — Results  of  Experience  in  the  Treatment  of  Cases 
qf  Defective  Utterance^  from  Deficiencies  in  the  Roof  of 
the  mouth,  and  other  Imperfeetiom  and  Makonformaiions 
of  the  Organ  of  Speech,-  with  Observations  on  Cases  of 
Amentia,  and  tardy  and  imperfect  Developements  of  the 
Faculties.  By  John  Thelwall,  Esq.  London,  Arch^ 
8vo.    Pp.76. 

1  BE  author  of  this  work  is  at  die  head  of  an  institutioa, 
which  he  long  since  established,  for  the  cure  of  impedi- 
ments in  speech;  and  the  system  employed,  is  not  only 
adapted  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  superinducing  a  dis- 
tinct and  intelligible  delivery,  and  to  the  removal  of  those 
defects  usually  considered  under  the  denomination  of  im- 
pediments, but  also  to  the  remedy  of  feebleness  and  disso* 
nance  of  voice— to  the  correction  of  foreign  and  provincial 
accents — and  every  offensive  peculiarity  of  tone  and  enun- 
eiation ;  nor  are  even  those  cases  precluded  from  relief,  in 
^which  there  are  natural  deficiencies,  and  malconformations 
in  the  natural  t^rgans  of  utterance^  particularly  of  the  pa« 
late  and  uvula* 
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9a         MolktUy  OdiBlogue— Cr5^  ImUimibm. 

This  short  prodnctton  i«  ia  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Hcny 
Gline,  Esq. ;  end  it  consists  principally  of  a  series  of  cases 
of  defeidtive  uttemnce,  from  which  we  have  selected  the 
following!  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable. 

**  Bui  We  have  still  heoeath  our  roof  another  esse  that  jastifies  a 
flvsTS  exttlttng  gratilicBtioa :  ear  more  complete  sneoess  in  the  treat- 
tecBt  of  wfai^  is  paiHy  attribatable  to  the  capacity  and  eoei^  <tf 
Hie  papil^  and  paitly  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  her  baVing 
fone  under  4ur  care  at  a  nore  early  age.  This  young  lady,  iht 
daufihter  of  a  featleaian  of  independent  property  in  Surrey*  came  in 
us  men  she  was  nine  years  old*  with  no  disadvantages  of  cdncatioo 
or  inteliectual  develepement,  and  with  the  defects  resulting  firoaa  im- 
perfect oi^nization  as  little  complicated  as  couid  be  expected  by 
mistaken  instruction,  or  habitual  blemish.  Not  that  the  defects  of 
her  utterance  were  by  any  means  confined  to  the  dements  nsoally 
fermcd  by  the  organs  of  which  she  is  deficient  This  is  a  phenome- 
non I  have  never  yet  observed  in  any  individual  case  of  this  descrip- 
'tfea^-^eilhflr  those  whidi  have  been  the  immediate  subjects  of  my  ex- 
petiiMBts,  or  those  which,  foiling  accidentallv  under  my  coemance^ 
many  years  seo»  gave  impulse  to  the  train  of  reflections  imdi  oMk 
m^y  embdUeoed  my  attempt  With  her,  as  with  others,  I  have 
lui4  much  ttiore  trouble  ia  prodnciag  the  perfect  soands  of  ear* 
lain  elements  for  which  her  oiganiialion  is  comparativelj  oaan 
plete.  than  those  for  which  the  customary  impleoMnCs  aie  defiekat. 
But  the  task  has  altogether  been  easier  than  it  could  have  been  If 
she  had  been  older,  if  she  had  been  worse  educated*  or  of  less 
HeteriniDed  intellect ;  and,  above  all,  if  she  had  been  more  tampeied 
with  by  injudicious  attempts  to  palliate  the  evil. 

"  This  yoaag  iady  has  been  with  ns  Httle  more  than  a  year,  and 
(wilfaout  an^  loss  of  time  in  aay  of  the  usefnl,  or  even  of  the  orna- 
mental attmmnents  that  shouM  belong  to  her  sex,  her  years,  and  her 
expectations),  has  ac^red  a  tolerably  agreeable  intonation,  and  an 
utterance  perfectly  distinct,  and  even  to  a  considerable  degree^  gtace- 
fal  and  emphatic.  Her  conversation  is  easv,  and  if  I  may  ma^  free 
to  repeat  the  testimony  both  of  her  friends  and  of  strangem,  snd 
particularly  of  the  medical  gentleman  who  attends  her  fimiily*  and 
who  confesses  that  he  himself  iconsidered  the  attempt  as  hopeless 
and  impraeticable,  tier  reading  and  recitation  are  such  as  might  do 
credit  even  to  public  speakers  who  have  no  defect  of  organixation  to 
contend  with.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  yet  a  little 
peculiarity  in  some  of  the  tones  of  her  voice ;  hut  such  l*-believe  as 
would  never  suggest  to  a  stranger  the  particular  caase — ceitaiaiy 
not  more  than  is  frequently  heaid  m  the  voices  of  persons  whose 
orpns  are  entire:  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  I  may  be  paw 
initted  to  assert^  that,  if  there  still  remams  some  little  to  he  don^ 
enough  has  been  accomplished  to  authorise  the  conclasiQii,tfatf(S- 
severance  can  alone  be  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  aU  that  as  lUr 
respect  the  heart  ofaffection  could  require,    (p.  i4— 27.) 
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WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS, 


A  new  poem,  intituled  Emigra- 
tion^  or  London  and  Paris,  will 
be  published  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Pope  vH!l  shortly  publish 
a  new  edition  of  his  Abridgement 
6f  the  Laws  of  the  Cnstoms  and 
Excise,  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

•  A  new  edhion  of  Mr.  Hariiier*8 
Obsctvatiobs  on  varioas  Passages 
of  Scripture,  whb  many  import- 
ant Additions  and  XJorrections  by 
Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.  F.S.  A.  will 
be  pobtished  in  a  very  few  days, 
in  4  vols.  8vo. 

In  the  courto  of  next  month, 
trill  be  pubtished.  Doctor  Whit- 
by^ Discoursed  on  the  Five  Points 
in  Dispute  beT\raen  Calvhiists  and 
Atminians.  In  ttiis  new  and  cor- 
rect edition  all  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  quotations  are 
traoalated. 

In  the  month  of  October  will  i 
Appear  a  new  edition  of  the  Rev. 
Bir  Adam  Gordon's  Sermons  on ' 
tbe  HtnniKes,  in  2  vols.  6vo. ;  re- 
Yiaed,  corrc^ed,  and  enlarged,  by 
the  Antfaor,  and  dedicated,  with 
permission,  to  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
r<yin« 

In  a  few  days  willbe  piiblisbed, ; 
«Tery  Innited  impression  of  Low- 
awn*t  Ratbnale  df  the  Hebrew 
fUtuiA,8To.  This  mucfa^esteemed 
"woik  bas  for  some  time  past  t>e-' 
ccine  «o  scarce,  asntually  tofteH 
for  seven  times  the  price  at  which 
it  was  oriffinally  pnsblished. 

The  History  of  Ceylon,  fh)m 
4he  Earliest  Period  to  the  Tear 
^81ft,  when  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  whole  Island  waa  c^ed  to 
iht  British  Crown;  with  Charac- 
^eriAic  Belails  of  the  Relimon, 
Laws,  and  Mannen,  of  the  Peo- 


ple ;  Topographical  Notiees ;  and 
a  Collection  of  their  Moral  Max« 
ians  and  Ancient  Proverbs.  By 
Robert  Fellowes,  A.  M.  of  SL 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford. 

I'tie  Travels  througii  Upper 
Italy,  the  Eedeatasticai  States* 
&c.  of  the  late  Charles  Theodore 
Baron  d^Uklanski. 

A  G«neralHi8tDryoftheConiity 
of  York,  by  Thos.  Bwiham  Whit- 
aker,  LL.D.  F.S. A.  Vicar  of 
Whalley,  and  Rector  of  Heysham 
in  Lancashire,  is  preparii^  for 
pnUication. 

iVepering  lor  ^e  press,  and  to 
be  speedily  pablisbed,  the  JEpa 
of  EnghtmA;  being  a  CafllMtion 
of  IhoM  Adonmbie  and  Eloqoent 
Addresses,  in  wbidi  have  been 
oomnMWiit?ated  the  thanks  4>f  Par- 
ii&nient  to  those  Otiicers  4>f  the 
M«vjf  rnkl  Army,  whose  Eminent 
Services,  during  the  Wars  of  the 
French  Revblaftioo,  hafve  so  es- 
sentiaHy  contributed  to  tiie  Gloiw 
of  the  British  Arms.  T«  which 
wHl  be  «dded,  Ndtkies,  6«ogra- 
pliical  and  Miiiimry,  by  Maurice 
£wans. 

.  Jaoksan's  New  and  Improved 
Sjprtem  of  Mnemonics,  or  Two 
fioun*  Study  in  the  Art  of  M-e- 
«itry;  applied  to  Figures,  Chto- 
iic|8gy,GeogTaphy,Stati8tk»,  His- 
tory, Systematic  Tables,  Poetry 
and  Prose,  and  to  the  Common 
Transactions  of  Life;  rendered 
Familiar  to  every  Capacity.  Ilkis- 
tnted  with  Pbtes  4if  more  thai 
100  Snl^ectB,  and  caloulaited  for 
iM  Useof  SoiM«s,«s  well  as  for 
tbos^  who  have  ot«ended  Pnblic 
LactHKs  npon  thi«  Science. 

A  mm  -edilion  of  Headlong 
HaH  win  shortly  appear. 
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Works  in  ike  Pressy  Sfc* 


On  the  1st  of  September  will 
be  published.  No.  II.  (royal  Bvo.) 
of  the  First  Series  of  Collectanea 
Critica  et  Litteraria,  containing  a 
portion  of  Harris's  Hermes. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  fiarbary, 
and  its  Maritime  Power,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Plunder  of  the 
Seas :  including  a  Sketch  of  Al- 
giers and  Tunis,  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Inhabitants,  and 
the  various  Attacks  made  upon 
them,  particularly  that  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  1541 — of  Eng- 
land, 1635  and  1670 — of  France, 
and  the  Bombardment  of  Algiers 
under  Du  Quesne,  1683 — and  of 
Spain,  1775  and  1784.  To  which 
are  subjoined,  an  Estimate  of  the 
Present  State  of  Defence  of  the 
Barbary  Coast,  and  the  Original 
Treaties  made  by  King  Charles  II. 
1662,  and  since  repeatedly  re- 
newed, with  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and 
Tunis.  This  work  will  be  pub- 
lished speedily,  in  a  neat  pocket 
size. 

In^a  few  days  will  be  published, 
a  Translation  of  Maj^nda's  new 
Physiological  Work,  with  occa- 
sional Notes  by  the  Translator. 

In  a  short  time  will  be  publish- 
ed, a  small  pocket  volume  on  the 
Materia  Medica ;  containing  the 
names  of  the  New  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, with  the  Place  and 
Growth  of  each  Article;  Linneean 
.Term,Order,and  SpecieSySensible 
Properties;  Medicinal  Uses;  toge- 
ther with  the  various  Preparations 
made  from  the  Article.  Designed 
principally  for  the  Use  of  diose 
who  are  preparing  for  their  Exa- 
mination at  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

Oracular  Communications,  ad- 
dressed to  Students  of  the  Medi- 
cal Profession.    By  Esculapius. 

**  JaYeniam  Viam,  ant  faciam." 

LdnrdBaam, 


"^  Nect  Dens  intersit,  nisi  digDU 

vindice  nodus 
"Incident."    Hm-.  de  ArU  PiteHea. 

The  Annual  Register;  or  a 
View  of  History,  Politics,  and 
Literature,  for  the  Year  1807: 
being  the  seventh  volume  of  a 
New  Series. 

A  History  of  Nipal,  a  King- 
dom in  the  North  of  India  ;  de- 
scribing its  Origin,  Situation,  Sor- 
face.  Climate,  and  Inhabitants; 
its  Relations,  PoliticaF  and  Com* 
mercial,  witli  the  British  Domi- 
nions in  Asia,  Tibet,  Tartary^  and 
the  Chinese  Empire;  and  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Present 
War. 

Mr.  Colbura  will  shortly  Mb- 
Ibh,  by  authority,  in  Frencn  as 
well  as  English,  the  fdllowing  im- 
portant production : — 

A  third  edition  of  the  Lives  of 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Duke  of 
Ripperda,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Pombal,  by  George  Moore,  Esq. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Public  Life 
of  M.  Fouche,  Duke  of  Otnnto^ 
compreheudioe  Twelve  Political 
Documents  or  the  hisbest  inte- 
rest, now  first  print^  from  the 
Original. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell  will  soon  pub- 
lish, in  8vo.,  Surgical  Observa- 
tions on  Cases  in  Cancer. 

M.  Devisscher,  from  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Paris,  has  in  the  press, 
Grammaire  de  Lhomond,  or  the 
Principles  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage, grammatically  explained 
m  Twelve  Lessons. 

Mr.  J.Wardrop  will  soon  pub- 
lish Essays  on  the  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Human  Eye,  Vol.  IL 
illustrated  by  coloured  Engrav- 
ings. 

Tlie  Edinburgh  Annual  Re- 
gister for  1814  will  soon  appear, 
in  one  thick  volume. 
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LIST  OP  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  full  and  complete  Abstract  of 
mil  the  Public  Acts  of  Pariiameqt, 
passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, 56  Geo.  III.  with  Notes. and 
Comments,  and  also  a  copions    In- 
dex.     By    Thomas    Walter    WU- 
liam%of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Edi- 
tor of  the  qnarto  Digest  of  the  Sta- 
tutes, &C.—- This  Abstract,  which  it 
i&  intended  to  continue  annually,  con- 
tains   a   very   full     and.  accurate 
Abridgement    of    all    the    various 
clauses  and  provisions,  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  Contained  in  the  Acts  of 
the   Istft  Session  of  Parliament,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  eminently 
useful,  not  only  to  Justices  of  th^ 
Peace  and  Parish  Officers,  in    the 
practical  discharge  of  their  duties, 
but  also  to  the  pnblic  in  general, 
who,  from  a  want  of  proper  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  current  enact- 
ments of  toe   legislature,  veiy  fre- 
quently inyolve  memselves  most  in- 
advertently in  consequences  highly 
penal  and  prejudicial. 

The  Emigrant's  Guide ;  or,  a  Pic- 
ture of  America,  exhibiting  a  View 
of  the  United  States,  divested  of  de- 
mocratic colouring,  taken  from  the 
original,  now  In  the  possession  of 
James  Madison  and  his  Twenty-one 
Governments.  Also  a  Sketch  of  the 
British  Provinces,  delineating  their 
native  beauties,  and  superior  attrac- 
tions.   By  an  old  Scene  Painter. 

My  Landlad3r's  Gown,  a  Farce,  in 
two  Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Haymarket.  By  W.  C.  Oulton. 
Sermons.  By  the  Kev.  Daniel  de 
Superville,  formerly  Pastor  of  the 
French  Church  at  Rotterdam.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  John  Allen, 
1  vol.  8vo.  with  portrait. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  Diocese  of  Gloucester,  at  the 
Primary  Visitation  of  that  Diocese  in 
the  year  1816.  By  Henry  Ryder, 
D.  D.  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

Mary  and  Fanny,  a  Narrative,  by 
Juvenis. 

The  Original  of  the  Miniature,  a 
Novel.    By  Sellna  Davenport. 

Orthoepy  Simplified ;  being  anew 
and  comprehensive  explanatory  pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  of  the  English 
lisnguage,  selected  from  the  Works 


of  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Walker,  and 
others,  improved  by  the  addition  of 
many  modem  words  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  pocket  dictionary.  To 
which  are  appended,  Scripture  Pro- 
nunciation, Latin,  French,  and  other 
words  and  phrases  which  frequently 
occur  in  books  and  conversation, 
with  their  pronunciation  and  mean- 
ings ;  and  a  brief  Sketch  of  Heathen 
Mythology.  By  Christopher  Eam- 
shaw. 

Sancho,  or  the  Proverbialist.  By 
J.  W.  Cunningham,  A.  M.  Vicar  of 
HauTow. 

Britannica  Depicta :  being  a  series 
of  Views  of  the  most  interesting  and 
picturesque  Objects  in  the  several 
Counties  of  Great  Britain,  engraved 
from  Drawings  by  J.  Farrington, 
Esq.  R  a. 

Vol. VII.  (containing  Cumberland) 
of  Magna  Britannica :  being  a  con- 
cise Topographical  Account  of  the 
several  Coanties  of  Great  Britain. 
By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  A.  M. 
F.  R.  S.  F.R.S.  F.A.  and  L.S.  Rec- 
tor of  Rodmarton,  Gloucestershire, 
and  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and 
F.  A.S.  Keeper  of  his  M^esty's  Re- 
cords in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Eglantine,  or  the  Family  of  JPor- 
tescue,  a  Novel,  in  two  volumes.  By 
Charlotte  Nooth. 

A  Tour  through  some  Parts  of  Is- 
tria,  Camiola,  Styria,  Austria,  the 
T^rol,  Italy,  and  SicUy,  in  the  Spring 
of  1814.  By  a  young  EngUsh  Mer- 
chant. 

Laura*s  Dream,  or  the  Moon  Lan- 
ders. 

An  Answer  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  **  Reasons  why  a  New  Trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  should  not  be  pub- 
lished."   By  John  Bellamy. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseased  Spine  and 
Distorted  Spine,  with  Cases  to  iUns- 
trate  the  Success  of  a  new  Method 
of  Cure.    By  T.  Sheldrake. 

Observations  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Bees.  By  Francis  Huber. 
Translated  from  the  Orighml. 

Manuel  of  the  System  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  School  Society  of 
London  for  teaching  Reading,  Writ^ 
ing.  Arithmetic,  and  Needle-work  in 
the  Elementary  Schools. 
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List  of  New  Piiblkaihm* 


Waterloo  tnd  other  Poems,  by  J. 
Wedderbame  Webster,  Esq. 

The  Pomona  Britanmca,  being  a 
Collection  of  Soecimeas,  beautifoUy 
coloured  after  Nature,  of  the  most 
esteemed  Fruits  at  present  culti- 
vated in  this  Country,  with  Descrip- 
tions.   Bv  O.  Brookshaw,  Esq. 

Remarks  on  the  Art  of  making 
Wine,  with  Suggestions  for  the  Ap- 
plication of  its  Principles  to  the  Im- 
provement of  Domestic  Wines.  By 
John  Macculloch,  M.  D. 

The  Elements  of  French  Grammar 
arranged  in  a  methodical  Manner.  By 
M.  Ch.  Pe.  Beiconr,  Professor  of  the 
'  French  Language. 

Useful  Knowledge ;  or  a  Familiar 
and  Explanatory  Account  of  the  va- 
rious Productions  of  Nature,  Mine- 
ral, Vegetable,  and  Animal,  which 
are  chieflv  employed  for  the  Use  of 
Man.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Fi- 
gures, and  intended  as  a  Work  both 
of  Instruction  and  Reference.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Bingley,  A.  M. 

A  new  Edition  of  Blair's  Chrono- 
logy and  History  of  the  World,  from 
tlie  Creation  to  tlie  end  of  the  Year 
18H,  illustrated  by  69  tables;  the 
two  last  are  entirely  new,  containing 
the  reroai'kable  events  of  the  last  14 
years. 

The  Beauties  of  Anna  Seward, 
carefully  selected,  and  alphabetically 
arranged  under  appropriate  heads ; 
also  important  Studies  for  the  Fe- 
male Sex,  In  reference  to  modem 
manners.    By  Mrs.  Cockle. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued. and  de- 
termined in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  By  Charles  Marshall,  Esq. 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at 
Law.  Containing  Cases  in  Easter 
and  Trinity  Term,  M  Geo.  III.^ 
These  Reports  will  be  continued. 

The  Painter  and  Vamishei's  Guide, 
or  a  Treatiia,  both  in  Theoiy  and 
Practice,  on  the  Art  of  making  and 


u)ply  tor  Varnishes;  on  (hedtfferest 
Kinds  of  Painting ;  and  on  the  Me- 
thod of  preparing  Colonn,  botk 
simple  and  compound  ;  witli  new  ol^ 
nervations  and  experiments  ob  Co- 
i>al,  on  the  nature  of  the  aubstaaeca 
employed  in  the  compositimi  of  var- 
uisbes  and  coloum,  and  on  variooa 
processes  used  in  the  art.  Bj  P.  F. 
Tingry,  Professor  of  Cbemiatiy,  Na^ 
tural  History,  and  Mineralogy  in  the 
Academy  of  Geneva. 

Salter's  Anrier's  Guide,  with 
copper-plate  Engravings,  a 
additional  information  on 
for  Sea,  River,  and  Pnd  Fish:  at 
the  flsame  time,  a  cheap  edition  of  tha 
above  work,  with  wood-cuts. 

A  comparativeVlew  of  the  Heights 
of  the  principal  Monntaint  ib  the 
World,  with  their  Altitudes,  careAiUy 
token  from  theaaost  approved  autlio> 
rities,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
most  pleasing  picture. 

The  Modem  Encyclop«dia,or  Ge> 
neral  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Science^ 
and  Literature ;  the  whole  compio> 
bending  the  latest  discoveries  in  each 
department  of  knowledge.  By  Amyas 
Deane  Bnrrowes,  of  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq. 

A  Practical  Account  of  the  Medi- 
terranean  Fever,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Ships  and  Hospitals  of  his  Ma- 
jesty*s  Fleet  on  tnat  station,  with 
Cases  and  Disscctionsu  To  which 
are  added.  Facts  and  Observatiom 
illustrative  of  its  Causes,  Symptoms, 
and  Treatment ;  cemprehending  the 
History  of  Fever  in  the  Fleet  during 
the  years  ISIO,  1811, 1819, 1819,  ui 
of  the  Gibraltar  and  Carthagena  Fe- 
vers. By  William  Burnett,  M.  D. 
Physician  of  the  Fleet,  &c. 

Letters  on  the  Fine  Arts,  written 
from  Paris  during  the  year  1815.  By 
Henry  Mllten,  Esq. 

A  Code  of  Signals  for  the  Use  tf 
Merchant  Ships  in  general. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  oommunicition  (in  French)  of  A.  A-  has  not  been  received. 

The  two  publications  by  M.  and  C.  mentioned  in  a  note  of  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust, have  not  been  seen  by  the  Editors. 

£.  H.  B.'s  Letter  from  T.  is  under  conaideration,  and  the  Editors  return 
tfaairthanks  te  the  writer. 


PRlMTfiD  BT  W.  SMITH  AMD  CO.  KIMQ  tniBBT,  SBVEB  IMAU. 
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CRITICAL  REVIEW: 

&f  ries  tje  :f iftji^ 

•  Vol.  1  v.]  SEPTEMBER,  1816.  [No.  III. 

Abt.  1. — Memoirs  of  the  Ionian  Islands^  considered  in  a 
Commercial^  Political^  and  Military  Point  of  View/  in 
which  their  Advantages  of  Position  are  described,  as  well 
as  their  Relations  with  the  Greek  Continent;  including  the 
Life  and  Character  of  AH  Pacha^  the  present  Ruler  of 

'  Greece  ;  together  with  a  Comparative  Display  of  the  An^ 
dent  and  Modem  Geography  of  the  Epirus,  Thessaly^ 
Morea^  part  of  Macedonia^  ^c.Cfc.  By  General  Goih* 
tiAUME  BB  Vaudencourt,  late  of  the  Italian  Service. 
Translated  from  the  original  inedited  MS.  hy  Wm.  Wal- 
TON,  Esq.     London,  Baldwin,  8vo.  1816.    Pp.  502. 

Oenbral  Yaitdencourt,  we  are  told,  was,  both  from 
his  military  and  political  duties,  led  to  an  acquaintance 
i^ith  some  of  the  countries  noticed  in  the  title  to  this  work. 
In  1807  he  directed  the  operations  of  the  siege  of  St. 
Maura,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  ^nd  also 
the  defence  of  Prevesa,  situated  on  the  adjacent  continent; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  entrusted  witn  a  mission  to  the 
Beys  of  Erzegovina,  the  Pachas  of  Scutari  and  Berat,  and 
to  the  Vizir  Ali,  Pacha  of  loannina.  During  these  transac- 
tions, which  seem  to  have  terminated  within  that  year,  he 
resided  either  in  the  states  of  Ali  Pacha,  or  at  Corfu ;  and 
since  this  period  has  possessed  abundant  means  of  ioiprov- 
ing  his  knowledge  in  the  afiairs  of  those  countries.  These 
bave,  in  part,  consisted  of  official  documents  unpublished^ 
descriptive  of  the  situation,  and  intended  to  be  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  to  whom  they  refer.  The  mo. 
tive  assigned  for  the  labours  of  the  writer  is  of  a  liberal 
character.  ^^  All  classes  of  readers,'^  he  says,  ^  must  natu* 
rally  be  actuated  by  a  wish  to  know  and  contemplate  a 
people  who,  impelled  by  a  combination  of  fortuitous  eveota 
into  the  career,  of  liberty  and  independence,  now  find  them- 
jselves  in  the  direction  of  a  nation  capable  of  guiding  and 
aecuring  their  steps." 

*    ^  May  the  perusal  of  his  work,''  proceeds  the  author,  ''  excite 
in  the  hearts  of  his  readers  the  same  interest  he  himself  feels  for  the 
Chit.  Rev,  Vol.  IV.  Sept.  1816.  «  F 
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iatmDfhMtB  of  our  nasten  m  the  arti  and  sdeacet,  and  wnj  k 
awaken  fleeliogs  of  regard  towards  a  country,  where  a  wise,  enliv- 
ened, and  protecting  goYemment,  will  so  easily  find  the  raeuis  of 
combining  its  own  penonal  advantages  with  the  good  of  homani^y 
and  the  glory  of  founding  and  securing  the  prosperity  of  a  people 
Ibraed  to  Iqppreciate  so  great  a  benefit'^  (p.  70 

The  courae  of  events  which  the  General  found  it  conve- 
nient to  follow,  led  him  to  a  less  regular  arrangement  than 
might  oAerwiae  have  been  eligible,  and  he  therefiMne  giw 
OB  9  separate  dassifi^tion  of  his  subject  in  these  terais  :— 


«'  1st,  The  general  situation  ef  Turkey  m  Europe,  at  the 
of  the  revolutions  of  the  latter  continent,  together  with  tlie  real  ad- 
vantages she  ought  to  derive,  with  regard  to  bet  political  existeao^ 
from  the  occupation  of  the  Ionian  Islands  by  Great  Britain. 

**  2d,  The  political  state  of  the  Ionian  Islands  under  the  Vene- 
tiaas;  the  influence  of  the  vicissitudes  they  have  esiperienced  on  the 
public  mind  of  the  Septtnsufeirs;  and  the  existing  necessity  they  are 
uder  of  obtaining  an  enligbteaed  and  protecting  govereflBent,  ia 
order  to  direct  and  fix  the  course  of  their  interior  adminisfration. 

*'  3d»  The  relations  of  the  Ionian  Islands  with  the  continent  of 
Greece;  the  advantages  France  and  Russia  thence  derived  during 
tiieir  possession  of  these  islands,  and  the  means  of  extending  and 
improviBg  these  relations. 

'*  4th,  The  geographical  and  statistical  description  of  the  Sevca 
blan<b^  and  of  the  nei^bouring  continent  of  Greece,  in  confonaity 
to  andeat  and  osodera  geographv.  The  present  situatioa  of  Ac 
Epirus  and  South  Albania,  under  iikt  famous  AU  Pacha;  hit  histaj^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  formed  hi^  states;  his  political  po- 
sitioa^  and  views  on  the  Ionian  Islands, 

*'  5th,  A  description  of  the  manners,-  habits,^  and  customs  of  the 
Septinsulars^  aud  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ucighboupni;  oontinent 
of  Ureece.  A  sketch  of  the  active  and  passive  trade,  and  the  land- 
communications  of  Corfu  with  European  Turkey,  together  with  their 
application,  as  well  to  the  commerce  now  carried  on,  as  that  which 
might  still  be  called  forth. 

<<  6tb,  The  military  situation  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  a  view 
to  the  projects  of  iuvasioa  by  her  neighbours;  means  of  attacki  and 
prohamUties  of  defence.*    (p.  8 — 9.) 

For  nearly  a  centurj,  the  continuance  of  the  Ottoman 
power  IB  Europe  has  been  more  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mu« 
tual  jealousies  of  its  imperial  neighbours,  than  either  to  its 
own  strength,  or  their  weakness ;  vet  other  circumstances 
deserve  attention.  Catherine  il.  ft>rmed  the  plign  of  send- 
ing a  squadron  into  the  Mediterranean  to  occasion  a  general 
jinsyrrection  of  the  Gr^k  depeadoncies  $  but  she  was  de- 
€?iv^  by  k^i^  9wi|  Qorrupt  agents^  and  the  sehMie  vai 
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nboftiTe,  IM  tbey  {blundered  those  they  were  sent  to  protect. 
Atistria  bad  attempted  the  same,  and  neglected  no  means 
of  inflaencing  the  Greeks,  iVho  foeran  to  consider  Joseph  a^ 
tbeir  deliverer.  During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  principal  states  of  the  continent  were  so 
deeply  engaged  with  that  grdnd  movement,  that  they  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  the  circumstances 
of  Turkey :  it  is  true,  that  the  fiill  of  the  Venetian  republic 
tiad  placed  Dalmatia  at  the  disposal  of  Austria,  and  the 
Seven  Islands  under  the  centred  of  France ;  but  the  latter 
was  yet  too  much  pressed  by  interior  disorders  and  elctemal 
fees,  in  her  oi^n  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  allow  her 
to  take  advantage  of  such  new  acquisitions,  so  that  they 
might  become  the  basis  of  any  rational  enterprise  on  tfaie 
shores  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  In  this  condition  were 
afiairs  up  to  the  year  1807,  when  the  growing  power  of 
NapoIeoA  found  room  for  exercise  in  every  direction,  and 
be  was  already  in  collision  with  the  Mahometan  states. 

'*  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  more  especially  after  that  ef  AI- 
tenburg,  France  found  herself  in  immediate  contact  with  Turkey^ 
from  the  confines  oi  Croatia  to  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  and  from 
Chimera  as  far  as  tfaeMorea.  This  contact  seemed  adapted  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  pre^^iing  relations  of  the  two  empires.  It  did 
not,  in  fact,  appear  possible  that  France  could  have  preserved  in  . 
her  vicinity  the  sam^  interest  for  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  which  she  hfkd  when  situated  at  a  more  remote  distance* 
The  successive  aggrandizement  of  Napoleon's  empire — the  ever* 
increasing  pressure  he  exercised  from  west  to  east,  and  whidi  even 
his  fatal  war  in  Spain  had  tiever  suspended — all  seemed  to  tmnounee 
that  a  new  change  in  the  political  system  of  Europe  was  about  to 
pfoduee  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Nevertheless, 
the  conduct  of  Napoleon  towards  the  Porte  was  uniformly  dubious ; 
whether  it  was  that  be  had  not  yet  fixed  his  determination  on  that 
paint,  or  that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  putting  his  plans  into 
cxecation.  On  the  one  hand,  be  appeared  to  abandon  that  country 
to  the  discretion  of  Russia ;  and  in  not  insisting  on  the  performance  of 
an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Tiltrit,*  he  seemed  to  consent  to  its  depres* 
■ion  or  its  destruction :  on  the  other,  he  took  care  to  ameliorate  th« 
hmd-commuaications  of  Turkey  with  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  and  to 
open  others.  He  coaverted  the  custom  house  of  Kostainitzat  into  aa 

-    r-  --  -     -- ^ — -^-..^-^-^» > 

*  B>  this  arucle»  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Rnsstaa  troops  should  evacn* 
ate  Moldavia  and  Valachia. 

t  Kostaiiiitza  is  a  small  village  situated  in  an  island  of  the  river  Uana,  to 
the  south  of  Sissek,  and  on  the  confines  of  Bosnia.  It  was  formerly  the 
totrepdt  of  the  land-commerce  between  Turkey,  Austria,  and  OermanjTi 
and  a  custom-house  was  established  for  the  receipt  of  duties.  The  caravans 
froitt  Constantinople,  Salonica,  Monastir,  and  Thessaly,  came  by  the  way 
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tentrepdt  of  the  fint  rank;  be  re-established  tbe  fain  oi  \ 
ID  a  word,  he  appeared  diligent  to  consolidate  the  commefcial  4 
municatioDS,  in  conformity  to  the  frontiers  at  that  time  establi&bed, 
as  well  as  in  accord  with  the  prosperity  and  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  Nevertheless,  he  had  not  neglected  any  of  tbe  mc*- 
tnres  capable  of  giving  him  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  country,  of 
its  resources,  and  means  of  defence.  Numerous  connexions  bad 
been  formed  in  the  provinces  of  Greece ;  the.  various  consuls  lad 
received  instructions,  tending  either  to  furnish  the  informatioo  waoted, 
or,  in  a  secret  manner,  to  work  upon  the  public  mind.  Officers  fasd 
been  sent  into  the  country  under  different  pretexts,  and  all  bad 
brought  back  with  them  memoirs  more  or  less  important.  The  in* 
jiuency  of  these  missions  had  already  begun  to  create  inquietiide 
in  tbe  suspicious  character  of  the  Turks.  Ibrahim,  Pacha  of  Sob* 
tari,  on  this  subject  observed  to  the  author,  *  Napoleon  now  scndi 
one  Frenchman  after  another;  soon  he  will  send  ten,  then  one  hun* 
ired,  next  a  thousand,  and  afterwards  a  whole  army.*''  (p.  42— -44.) 

In  1810,  Napoleon  bad  submitted  to  bis  attention  a  pro- 
ject for  the  invasion  of  Turkey,  founded  upon  the  facihtiea 
afforded  by  his  possessions  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  more 
particularly  tbe  Ionian  Islands ;  but,  as  far  as  may  be  col* 
lected  from  circumstances,  tbe  conquest  of  Turkey,  althou^ 
within  the  more  remote  purposes  of  his  ambition^  was  not 
in  the  immediate  contemplation  of  his  mind.  It  is  forto* 
Date  for  Turkey  that  tbe  islands,  which  might  thus  have 
accelerated  the  grand  machine  of  French  domination,  in 
changing  patrons,  has  devolved  to  the  care  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  author  thus  rationally  examines  the  effect,  had 
tbey  been  possessed  by  either  of  the'  two  great  imperial 
competitors.  |^ 


"  In  the  first  place,  the  Greeks,  divided  amone  their  new  i 
ters,  and  united  to  the  ancient  provinces  of  their  dominions,  would 
lose  all  hopes  of  ever  forming  a  consistent  nation,  and  would  see 
their  name  entirely  effaced  from  the  catalogue  of  the  states  of  £o* 
rope ;  for  it  must  not  be  believed  that  either  of  the  two  intend  to 
abandon  the  Gre^s  to  themselves,  or  to  give  them  their  independ- 
ence, after  expelling  the  Mahometans.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  such  a  revolution  could  not  hid  to  be  disadvantageous,  by 
eonoentrating  the  commerce  of  Turkey^  at  present  scattered  among 
all  the  maritime  states,  in  the  hands  of  two  powers,  wbo»  through 
their  own  interests,  would  convert  it  into  a  species  of  monopoly. 
Russia,  by  acquiring  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  ports  of  the 

of  Scapi  and  Bogna-Serajo  to  this  point,  whence  the  commodities  were 
conveyed  to  Finme,  Trieste,  Laybach,  and  Vienna.  Napoleon,  in  1810, 
also  made  Kostainitza  an  entrepdt  for  the  conunerce  carriod  on  between  Up* 
per  Italy  and  Turkey,  and  this  trade  soon  became  extremely  flourishiii^. 
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^Mack  Sea,  and  a  free  passage  into  the  MedHerranean;  Aastria,  by 
establishing  herself  id  Albania  and  the  Morea ;  would  both  become 
snantinie  powers*  equally  dangerous  and  injurious  to  the  commerce 
of  the  other  nations  in  these  interior  seas.  The  trade  of  the  Levant 
lirould  exclusively  fall  into  their  hands ;  and  more  especially  Russia, 
by  entering  into  direct  communication  with  Syria  and  Egypt,  might 
easily  produce  a  sensible  deviation  in  the  commerce  of  the  East 
Indies. 

*^  It  has  always  been  the  interest  of  France,  and  at  present  it  is 
more  particularly  so  of  England,  that  the  commerce  of  the  Levant 
should  not  fall  into  other  hands  than  those  of  subjects  of  the  Otto* 
man  empire;  and  the  integrity  of  this  empire  is  one  of  the  insepara* 
ble  conditions*     In  the  actual  state  of  things,  the  aggrandisements 
of  Russia  and  Austria  render  a  protecting  power  infinitely  more 
necessary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.    France,  enfeebled,  can  no  longer 
serve  as  a  counterpoise  in  her  favour  on  the  Continent,  where  her 
government  has  lost  all  its  influence.     There  is  no  one,  then,  but 
JEngland  who,  by  the  preponderance  of  her  naval  forces  in  the  Me-> 
diterranean,  can  preserve  and  guarantee  Turkey  from  harm;  and 
tlie  occupation  of  the  Ionian  Islands  gives  her  a  still  stronger  means 
of  attaining  this  object.     In  the  first  place,  their  geographical  situa- 
tion— embracing  the  southern  parts  of  Greece,  and  placing  them  in 
contact  with  all  the  provinces  which,  properly  speaking,  may  be 
called  Greek — gives  to  the  power  under  whose  protection  these 
islands  may  remain,  an  influence  in  these  same  provinces  sufficient 
to  stop  the  effects  of  all  the  intrigues  and  plans  which  the  other  con* 
tinental  powers  might  attempt  there.  Agam,  the  permanent  presenos 
of  the  British  forces  on  a  point  so  nearly  approached  to  the  Otto- 
man empire,  by  rendering  the  bonds  which  already  unite  these  two 
powers  still  stronger  and  more  direct,  gives  a  much  greater  degree 
of  weight  to  the  mediation  of  the  first,  and  materially  adds  to  the 
security  of  the  second.*'    (p.  46—48.) 

The  Ionian  Islands  were  among  the  last  of  the  depend- 
encies wrested  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Venetian  republic, 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  this  oppressive  autnorityy 
their  commercial  relations  with  the  adjacent  continent  were 
extremely  limited,  and  from  two  causes.  The  most  power- 
ful was  the  monopoly  sought  of  the  trade  of  the  Levant  bj 
the  Venetians ;  the  other  was  the  enmity  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  continent  to  these  Venetians,  and  which  rendered  the 
whole  coast  of  Albania  extremely  dangerous  for  the  cam* 
Tans  proceeding  from  the  interior  to  Kerachia,  Bucintro, 
and  Gonsinitza,  which  places  are  directl;)r  opposite  to  Corfu. 
Albania,  with  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Livadia,  the  Morea,  and 
part  of  Macedonia,  are  under  the  authority  of  Ali  Pacha, 
whpis  at  present  the  most  powerful  dependent  of  the  Otto- 
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wan  eH^re:  The  provinces  which  cMipose  hii  stetes  an 
equal  to  oiie*third  of  that  vast  autocra^ ;  and  he  k  besides 
>|he  titular  chief  of  all  the  Sandgiaks,  Pachalice,  and  Vizir* 
ships,  of  the  highest  distinction. 

It  is  not  before  he  commences  the  eleventh  chapter,  or 
until  he  has  proceeded  through  a  proportion  of  four-  fifths 
of  his  work,  that  the  author  comes  to  the  more  direct  con- 
sideration of  the  principal  subject ;  and  it  is  full  tiaae  that 
be  should,  in  some  orderly  way,  have  enabled  us  to  intro* 
duce  his  account  of  the  insular  commonwealth  which  is  to 
be  established  under  British  protection. 

<*  The  isknds  constitating  the  Ionian  republic,  and  holdh^  a  right 
Id  c€«cur  in  the  formatieo  of  the  Betoate,  are  seven,  viz.  Corfti,  the 
principal  one,  as  well  owing  to  its  situation  and  strength,  as  because 
'0i  its  being  the  seat  of  government;  Pax6,  St.  Maura,  Iliiakf,  Ge. 
phalonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo."-—- **  The  town  of  Parga,  situated 
on  the  main  land,  also  belongs  to  die  Ionian  republic,  as  well  as 
several  other  islands  and  rocks  in  great  measure  uninhabited,  which 
will  be  briefly  described  in  the  course  of  the  present  chapter. 

*'  Corfu,  the  chief  of  the  Seven  Islands — anciently  called  Car^ 
qrfW,  and  which  in  all  ages  has  been  celebrated  for  its  maritinie 
strength — is  situated  between  39  d^.  50  min.  and  90  deg.  20  min. 
of  north  btitude,  and  17  deg.  30  mm.  and  17  deg.  18  inhi.  east  lon- 
gitude, from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  It  nearly  stretches  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  to  a  length  of  about  thirty-five  miles,  opposite  to 
die  coast  of  Southern  Albania,  Irom  which  it  is  separated  b^  a  chan- 
nel only  two  miles  wide  at  Cape  Karagol,  and  six  miles  at  its  issuer 
between  Gomenitca  and  Point  Lefcfaimo.  The  city  of  Corfu,  whose 
population  atuounts  to  about  15,000  souls,  and  which  in  former 
times  was  also  called  Cweyra^  is  situated  on  a  promontory  project- 
ing into  the  sea,  and  descends>  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  same  promontory,  and  at  the  foot  the  port 

opens.'* "  To  the  north  of  Corfu,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 

toad  formed  by  the  promontory  on  which  the  town  is  situated  and 
Cape  Karagol,  is  a  tolerably  deep  bay,  with  a  narrow  entrance» 
allied  Port  Guvme.  This  road,  which  in  1790  contained  the  Rus- 
sian and  Turkish  squadrons,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  and  shel- 
tering a  considerable  number  of  large  ships,  is  also  now  fortified  and 
defomicd  in  its  internal  extent,  as  well  as  at  the  entrance,  by  well- 
armed  forts  and  batteries.  No  place  in  the  Seven  Islands  is  to  ht 
foiwd  so  suitable  as  this  for  the  establishment  of  a  aaval  building- 
yard;  indeed>  for  this  purpose  it  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted.  Ubi 
greatest  part  of  the  necessary  materials  can  be  easily  brought  ibere^ 
and  at  a  small  expense.'*— ^ 

"  Pax6,  formerly  Paxus,  situated  seven  or  ei^t  miles  to  tha 
south-east  of  Cape  Bianco,  is  an  island  of  about  eighteen  or  twtnt| 
miles  in  circumference.    Opposite  to  Parga  is  a  tolenibly  deep  bay. 
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vUch  aenres  as  a  port  td  the  snail  t^wo  4>f  Pax6,  cMitaining  about 
4^000  iobabiteints*  and  the  ooly  remarkable  place  in  the  whole  island 
wlftich  only  produces  wine  and  oil,  reputed  to  be  the  beat  of  all 
Ionia.''T—— ^ 

**  3t^  Afonr^  anciently  called  XthmmIm,  and  in  omre  remote  times 
A!^tW»  is  an  island  of  about  fifty  BMlea  in  circumference,  aitwtfad 
fipf^site  to  the  point  of  AcamaQia.  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
parrow  and  shallow  channel,  and  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  tho 
gulf  of  Aria.  St.  Maura  on  one  side,  and  Pax6  on  the  other,  form 
the  gulf  of  Ptevesa/' — r^'<  The  fortiesa  of  St.  Maura,  formerly 
called  Lemm,  is  ta  tlie  noi^  of  the  island,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
▼ery  narrow  sBp  of  land,  embracing  the  port,  and  semrating  it  from 
^  towfi,  to  which  it  is,  nevertheless,  again  joined  by  an  aqueduct 
ifik  the  foim  of  a  bridge.  This  fortress  constitutes  a  good  defence* 
The  p<^pAilation  of  the  towa  of  St.  Maura  is  estimated  at  6,000  per^ 
soas.  The  ishmd  oa  the  land  side  can  only  be  attacked  through 
Playa,  where  the  channel  is  only  aODtoiaes  wide,  about  80  of  which 
only  are  not  faidaUa'' — ^«'The  island  of  St.  Maura  is  no  other 
tbaaa  aiagle  aKmntain,  esitremely  high,  and  not  very  fertile:  the 
aidea  of  this  mouataii^  hoiwever,  fecng  the  sea,  produce  wine  and 
olives,  the  only  articles  of  growth  the  island  affords/' s* 

'^  Thiaki,  fen^srly  eall^  MaeOi  is  an  island  of  about  twenty 
aniks  in  length,  stretchiag  ftom  nortb-west  to  southeast,  and  aitu« 
a^  at  the  distaaee  of  about  sis  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Cime 
Pulta^.''-..^-^^^  The  southern  part,  which  is  about  five  miles  widc^' 
fiaiahes  at  another  Cape  St.  John,  oppeaile  to  the  month  of  the 
^helous.  In  thia  southern  part  is  the  village  of  Oxoi,  situated  on 
^  WOuntaiB.  la  theaorthem  part,  on  another  mountain,  b  the  vtt» 
lege  of  Anoi,  fevmerly  iVirtat.  These  two  portions  of  the  isfamd  aia 
aeparated  by  a  bay  five  milea  deep  and  two  wide,  aad  in  the  eaatem 
part  of  the  same  bay  are  two  porta.    The  one,  called  Skjaoa,  is 

eosd  near  the  eatratfee;  and  dM  other,  whicb  is  that  ^  Vathy^ 
[  a  nanpow  mouth,  but  is  afterwards  alaMwt  two  miles  deep.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  port  is  the  small  town  of  Vathy,  containing  about 
3,000  inhabitants,  aad  occupgrmg  the  grfawd  of  the  ancient  Ithaca^ 
the  capital  as  well  a^  the  residence  of  the  wise  Ulysses,  Penelope 
and  Telemachus.*' — r— 

**  Cephalonia,  auciendy  Cephalma^  the  second  in  rank  of  the 
Seven  Islands^  is  the. first  in  point  of  size.  It  is  100  miles  in  cir'* 
cumfereuce;  froni  cape  to  cape,  and  nearly  150.  in  following  the 
direction  of  the  coast.  This  island  is  situated  four  or  five  miks  to 
the  south  of  Cape  Dokatow  belonging  to  St  Maura,  ten  from  Cape 

Piqpas,  eight  from  Cape  Torneae,  and  m  from  Zante/* "  The 

church  of  Madonim  di  Malle,  built  on  the  Black  Mountain  (M»- 
TiovonnoJ,  and  fonaerly  ealkd  CEnus,  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
temple  or  Japilev  CEws.  On  the  eastern  and  southein  declivity  of 
this  mountain  is  a  forest  fifteen  or  si^taeu  fula^  in  drcumfereace ;  a 
few  thickets  are  also  found  in  the  iskmd  near  Dulinata,  Kuvahita, 
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AteiTa,Daugata,Paleocliori»  and  the  towo  of  Cephalonia.''^— >^*'T1ie 
island  of  Cephalonia  is  not  very  abundant  in  wheat,  though  It  pro- 
duces more  than  the  others ;  but  it  is  fertile  in  good  wines  and  ex- 
cellent fruits,  particularly  melons  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
'  **  Zante,  formerly  Zacynihm^  is  an  island  of  about  twelve  mfles 
in  length,  and  thirty  in  circumference.  Cape  Skinari,  situated  to 
the  north,  is  six  miles  south-east  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia  ;  and 
Cape  Vassiliko  is  ten  miles  south-west  of  Cape  Toroese.  The  city 
•f  Zante,  anciently  also  called  Zacynthus^  and  having  a  populatsott 
of  16,000  souls,  is  built  in  a  line  along  the  eastern  sid^  of  the  island, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Cape  Krio-nero  and  the  point  of  the  Ma- 
donna di  Skopo.  The  fort  stands  to  the  north-west  of  the  lowo,  at 
the  extremity  of  a  commanding  hill.  The  port  is,  in  fact,  do  other 
than  a  road,  containing  about  three  miles  in  the  opening,  and   Ums 

in  its  whole  external  extent,  but  it  is  tolerably  secure." '**  In  the 

centre  of  the  island,  on  the  only  rivulet  it  contains,  and  which  dis- 
cbarges itself  into  the  sea  near  the  city,  is  the  village  of  Melinado. 
The  pkiin,  extending  from  Melinado  and  Zante  as  rar  as  Lithaida, 
is  tolerably  well  cultivated,  but  the  remainder  of  the  island  is  not 
so  much  so.  The  chief  productions  of  the  island  are  wine,  oliva^ 
and  fruits."— — 

'^  Cerigo,  formerly  called  Cythera,  the  last  of  the  Seven  Ionian 
Islands,  is  situated  five  miles  south  of  the  island  of  Servi,  and  four- 
teen east-south-east  of  Cape  Malio.  It  is  seventeen  miles  lone  fireai 
north-west  to  south-east,  ten  miles  wide,  and  about  forty-five  in 
circumference.  The  most  northern  point  is  Cape  Spati,  formeily 
called  Plaianislus,  and  on  its  extremity  stands  a  chapel.  To  the 
flouth-west,  opposite  to  another  point,  is  a  rock  known  by  the  name 

of  the  island  oi  Platanos." "  The  fort  is  to  the  south*west  co 

the  sea-shore,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  torrent.  Four  miles  north  of 
Kapsali,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  above  torrent,  is  the  village  itf 
Potamos,  formerly  Scandea.    Between  this  village  and  Kapsali  we 

discover  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Cytherev.** *'  Tht 

island  of  Cerigo  is  barren,  and  little  cultivated,  and  consequently 
is  in  want  of  wood,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  provisioDs."— *— 

•  *•  In  conformity  to  the  returns  presented  to  the  French  governor- 
general  in  1807,  the  total  population  of  the  Septinsular  republic  at 
that  period  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  200,000  sonls^  distributed 
in  the  following  proportions : — Corfu,  60,000;  Cephalonia,  60,000; 
Yante,  40,000;  St.  Maura,  20,000;  Cerigo,  10,000;  Thiaki,  8,000; 
^nd  Paxo,  8,000.  From  the  above  period  no  emigrations  have  taken 
place  from  the  continent,  which  might  have  added  to  the  popula- 
tion of  these  islands."     (p.  384 — 408.) 

In  the  twelfth  chapter,  we  have  some  account  of  the 
•manners  and  character  of  the  lonians^  which  are  said  to  be 
•a  mixture  of  the  Greek  and  Italian. 
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<*  The  h(m  fresideoGe  of  tb^  VeieliaDs  io  fbeie  idaii^Si  aD,d  tj^ 
imceasing  efiorts  of  their  govemmeQt  to  destroy  all  spirit  pf  wtioo- 
alitv  among  the  inhabitants,  must  necessarily  have  produced  a  m^p 
and  deep  impressipp.  The  Italian,  or  rather  the  Venetian  languag^ 
lia?ii^'become  that  of  ail  the  public  acts,  as  well  as  of  the  bar  an^ 
pulpit,  was  also  soonadoptedf  in  private  societies.  The  Venetian 
manners,  brought  there  by  the  pro-consuls  as  well  as  their  subaltern 
agents,  and  whidi  it  became  requisite  for  the  natives  to  adopt,  were 
aocMi  renda«d  babitaal  to  those  who  were  in  difeet  intercourse  wift 
Aese  little  despots,  and  becaaie  genera)  through  a  spirit  of  i 
or  initation among  those  who  fomed  part  of  ^  nostdistini 
efass,  or  who  sought  to  associate  with  them.  U  was  perttenaiiy  i 
tfas  tow^s  wtieie  this  deqatioBalicatiQn— if  I  amy  be  aHomed  tka 
Uim— was  rendered  the  more  complete.  This  may  1^  fMpt\ij«fl#«  p 
word  by  89yinj^  tliat  the  towns  of  loni^  a^  f^i^vfP  ^  j^i^  c^e  wlw 
Ims  inhabited  Venice  or  any  other  town  of  the  Venetian  co^tviimit^ 
In  the  country  the  Grecian  manners  have  been  much  better  preserv/ed^ 
|md»  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  modifiqitions,  are  nearly 
similar  to  those  we  have  described  among  the  G^reek  inhabitants  pY 
th^  neight>ouring  continent. 

^  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  dress  and  usages,  in  the  towns, 
•  and  even  in  the  country,  the  persons  who  aspire  m  any  consideration 
have  entirely  adopted  Ibe  Eurc^Man  dress,  as  wdl  as  afi  f^e  customs 
of  eoDtinMitBl  sodety.  In  their  houses  we  find  the  Mine  style  of 
fiimiten  used  in  Venice ;  the  people  inwe  bean  In  the  same  habitB 
of  kaiing  Iksir  assem)riies  and  oasini;  in^hort^  uolhing  to  be  sees 
;  Ihem  recals  (o  ooe'smind  th^  ibpy  ave  flreeks,  jvalass  k  is 


that  they  fse  thb  langnage  to  spepiL  to  liheir  t^sHaits*  or  to  thfe 
covntry-pecyUe  with  i^m  they  may  have  iM^aiiifiss.    Tijiev  bav^  jm- 
lained  aothi^g  of  their  an^^tors  but  thcjr  pas^io^  for  sno^<f ^  f^ 
«^bitiou,  by  whiob  t^e  V^etjiaps  yiefe  ^ijvally  ij^^tingiM^b^- 
jjp.  409—411.) 

The  military  force  which  has  been  employed  in  ^e  island 
h»  lately  occaaioned  nome  observations  in  this  oomtiy^  and 
k  oossposes  an  expeasHre  part  of  oar  eslaUislMieBt:  Mi* 
SMstan  kmve  now  an  opportunity  of  nedacing  it,  fay  the  e^m* 
plonaent  of  the  native  troMswr  4he  defence  of  weir  own 
aoif  under appopw  organi^tion  of  thre  f>eopie;'and  weliope 
it  will  not  be  neglecteid,  both  on  aecount  or  the  economy  of 
such  a  proceedings  as  weU  as  the  lidfaecmme  to  our  old  and 
salutary  nqaxims  as  to  the  danger  of  standing  armies.  We 
trust,  mat  Ae  design  of  oar  government  \8  not  to  enjn^ 
^ftese  islanders,  as  'France  and  Russia  'l\ave  done^  in  pdir 
own  Wat's,  for  the  purposes  of  conqu^^t;  but  n^erely  to  ex- 
tend a  liberal  .protection  towards  them,  for  their  own  hu>* 
f  iness,  and  to  remunerate  ourselves  (as  we  fitly  may  do)  ,rar 
the  moderate  expense  they  may  occasion  under  a  wise  ays** 
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tein.  The  commercial  regulations  are  not  to  be  dictated  ia 
the  spirit  of  avarice  and  monopoly  by  which  the  Venetian^ 
i?ere  actuated,  but  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  generosity 
"which  contemplates  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  every  con- 
tracting party,  and  which  is  alone  worthy  the  name  of  the 
protection  conceded  by  a  virtuous  and  tree  nation.  The 
protection  assumed  by  Venice  over  her  unhappy  colooies 
was  a  perversion  of  the  term :  it  was  stultifying  all  rational 
neaDing;  it  was  the  protection  of  her  Lion,  that  he 
flDight  reserve  his  prey  for  the  exclusive  gratification  of  liia 
own  ferodoua  appetite.  Our  author  properly  complains, 
that,  in  respect  to  the  native  army,  the  solemn  treaties  with 
the  lonians  have  been  shamelessly  disregarded ;  that  thej 
have  never  had  a  national  force  worthy  the  name;  tbat 
their  defence  has  been  committed  to  the  Greek  fugitivfss  of 
the  continent,  the  Chimariots,  and  the  Acarnanians;  and 
that  their  native  soldiery  have  been  en^ged  in  remote 
enterprises,  in  the  success  of  which  the  islanders  had  no 
concern.  He  says  most  judiciously,  ^<  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cacious means  of  raising  the  national  spirit  of  the  loniaA 
islands,  and  of  really  converting  them  into  an  independent, 
and  simply  protected  state^*-8uch,  in  short,  as  ought  to  have 
been  the  result  of  solemn  treatieB,«^wottld  have  baeo,  te 
create  a  military  force  there,  wearing  the  uniform,  and 
following  the  banners,  of  their  coun^:"  and  he  adds, 
what  might  reconcile  it  even  to  the  most  selfish-^^^  This 
measure,  most  assuredly,  would  never  have  exposed  the 
protecting  power  to  danger;  these  troops  would  have 
served  the  latter  equally  as  well  as  in  their  own  countiy ;  in 
like  manner  as  the  national  army  of  Italy  co-operated  ia 
the  cause  of  France." 

The  author,  in  his  concluding  chapter,  disctttses  the  re- 
spective interests  of  Russia  and  Austria  with  regard  ta 
Turkey,  partly  to  shew  how  far  the  possession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  might  enable  us  to  interfere  with  the  ambitions 
projects  of  either;  but  we  do  hope,  whatever  might  be  the 
views  of  a  general  in  the  Italian  service, 
•<  Dux  inqaiett  turbidus  Adnte/' 

tbat  this  government  ha^  no  design  to  interpose  in  such  i^ 
mote  matters.  If  the  connexion  we  now  have  with  thet^ 
settlements  were  to  involve  us  in  the  disputes  that  may,  and 
must  arise,  between  these  three  great  empires,  every  maxim 
,of  sound  policy,  every  principle  of  V!)lgar  discretion,  must 
induce  ns  to  withdraw  from  all  such  dangerous  8ituatioii|» 
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It  WoilM  be  foilj,  it  would  be  madDegs,  it  would  be  atro^ 
eity^  to  disturb  this  peaceful  and  cooimercial  eountiy  by 
distant  wars,  for  distant  and  foreign  interests^  which  would 
be  i^Dverted  by  the  people  into  a  crusade  for  the  Greek, 
the  Catholic,  or  the  Mahometan  faith;  while  those  who 
directed  the  storm  would  be  indifferent  to  all  religions,  and 
seek  only  the  indulgence  of  their  unchristian  pride  and  im- 
Measurable  ambition. 

Circumstances  were  not  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
author,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  state  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  connexion  of  the  English  with  these  islands,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  convenient  if  we  devote  a  few  lines  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  give  that  relation  of  the 
work  to  British  interests  which  was  the  principal  motive 
in  selecting  it  fi>r  our  review.  As  soon  as  this  government 
bad  directed  its  attention  towards  Malta,  a  system  of  Me* 
diterranean  policy  was  adopted,  which  made  it  look  with  a 
vigilant,  if  not  a  jealous  eve,  to  all  the  movements  in  that 
craarter.  The  islands  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Venetians  upwards  of  dOO years,  when  the  torrent  of  French 
conquest,  which  had  swept  over  Italy,  by  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  assigned  these  possessions  to  that  power^ 
with  all  the  other  colonial  dependencies  of  the  Venetian 
republic  it  will  be  recollected,  that  Great  Britain  and 
Auetria  were  then  alone  in  the  war,  and  that  this  treaty 
detached  the  latter  from  the  cause.  In  1801,  the  year  prior 
to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  in  the  same  month  in  which 
that  peace  was  concluded  (Marth)  a  settled  form  of  govern* 
ment  was  established,  to  which  Russia  and  the  Porte  were 

Barantees  for  the  preservation  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven 
ends  as  a  distinct  state,  but  with  th^  agreement,  to  gra* 
tify  the  pride  of  the  latter,  that  a  certain  tribute  should  be 
paid  to  the  Sultan.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  treaty  of 
AnHens,  which  left,  as  the  magnificent  boundaries  of  the 
French  eoipire,  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Uhine^ 
with  the  mouDleins  of  Jura  and  the  Alps,  comprehended  an 
article  which  ostensibly  previded  for  the  integrity  of  this 
new  republic. 

.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  how  little  such  a  stipulation  would 
be  regarded  should  Buonaparte  be  in  a  situationio  follow 
up  his  projects,  and  what  was  the  progressive  condition  of 
afiairs?  In  the  same  ye^  of  these  favourable  appearances 
of  independence  to  the  islands,  by  an  arr^td  of  the  First 
Consul,  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  stript  of  the  rest  of  his 
domains  in  Italy,  and  a  senatus  consultum  united  Piedmont 
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to  Franc*.  P^rna  and  VkMAzk  i««re  MmA  to  hw  bi  Mii 
nano^r,  on  tli«  death  of  the  young  Dukei  and  thin  kcom^ 
Hon  WBB  justified  tinder  an  alleged  Meret  treatf  with  Hmt 
eonrt  df  Madrid.    The  Oonsul  having  thtis  etrettted 

Ciwer  of  Fhtnce  aerosa  the  Alps^  in  the  epring  of  tie 
win^  yea^  (180B)  oeeupied  Hanover,  and  then  m 
hfanMf  to  be  debittred  Soifi^ror  of  Ftanoe,  aiid  in  IfiOi 
King  of  Italy^  The  lonians  had  litde  BOcnritjr  to  uapoa 
fttitai  gttaranteee^  when  the  Cisalpine  fepnbtic  #ne  afeos 
rndely  diMolved  in  defiatlce  of  thesolemn  engagementn  M 
linnet illoi  In  1805  Oenoa  and  Lntca  w^re  iopenkdtied  w 
France;  and  Austria  feeling  Ae  prOMure  of  aheirnttMijf 
on  her  own  iniihediate  ih)lilief%  r^fosed  to  aeinM>wledgo 
Boiiaparle  m  King  of  Italy,  when  a  shoi^t  war  wag  the  eon* 
dequente,  which,  in  the  same  year,  terminated  with  th^  peneo 
of  Preebnrg.  It  then  appeared  as  if  these  islands  we^e  de^ 
▼oted  to  perpetnal  bondare ;  for  by  that  treaty  the  Ihio  of 
the  Adriatic  seemed  to  be  *  determined,  and  nn^r  ita  4lS« 
tiUceftil  conditions)  not  only  the  possessions  of  FrOMSo  i# 
Swabf a  and  the  Tyi'dl  were  lost,  bnt  VenitM^  and  Vimetfai 
Dalmatfn,  with  all  their  dependencies,  were  formally  aliens 
ated  to  the  coiic|i]eror.  As  if  to  shat  oat  all  he^e  fbr  thea^ 
Manders,  in  the  antumn  of  1806,  Joseph  Bona)ia^tie  wai 
raiaed  to  the  throne  of  Naples ;  and  the  Consequence  of 
snchnsitualioA,  asattxiliaty  to  the  designs  of  mpote^to^ 
has  been  forcibly  and  beanlifaUy  expressed^-^'^  Cette  etMH 
fbnne,  ce  eercle  radienx,  doM  fionapaite  seaAlail  t&Mht 
eeindre  le  front  de  ses  freres  on  de  ses  atli^,  nH»tai>l  isfafe  in 
dernier  anneau  d'nne  chaine,  d^ont  il  tenait  rant^e  bont^ 
ft  qn*il  ponrait  reserrer  a  volonte/'* 

Althbifgh  Napoteon  was  in  1807  ^eMscOfi^ied  in  thfe  NotHi 
with  tlie  war  wnkh  was  conclnded  with  the  «eace  OftllH^ 
he  did  not  neglect*bis  OHrposes  in  the  Soatb,  with  WhMh 
the  Beptinsufar  repobiic  was  connected ;  and,  in  IMS) 
having  annexed  the  Papal  territerreS  to  his  diMifarieM^  fa 
18019  the  wair  with  AOsfrii  Was  concloded  by  Um^  tMiQ^tf 
Scfaoenbron,  when  fte  Ulyrian*  provinces  wens  %Mfy  Mk^ 
nexed  to  France.  It  was  not  nntil  1810,  in  thi^  anaMI 
surrey,  that  we  ni^  eMsbled  to  introdnce  om^lvea  ma  ))rtn« 
etpal  actors  on  this  hite^-esting  scene ;  Aen  it  W«s  ttht  an 
elipedilion,  under  General  Oswald,  left  tSidty,  nmi  tbSt 
possessiott  of  all  the  islands  (Corfo  n«d  Fa*6  >excepMjf 
iAiA  W^re  ond^r  the  command  of  the  French  |;i4miI) 
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DeiNEelot ;  tte  otber  five  anumlof  th«  tide  of  <^  The  Libe* 
rated  Ionian  Isles/'  Wben  General  Airej  succeeded  Ge^ 
BMal  Caapbell  in  the  military  government  in  1813,  the 
•mnmerce  of  the  islands  had  increased  in  some  degree  the 
revennes ;  and  this  public  income,  we  are  told,  had  been 
fliitbAiUy  devoted  to  the  internal  improvement  of  the  oosia* 
try.  The  police  of  the  towns,  it  is  also  said,  had  been 
amended,  as8asBinati<m8  were  not  frequent,  and  the  moral 
habits  of  the  people  were  mneliorated.  So  much  we  men* 
tion  with  pleasure,  to  the  credit  of  British  authoritj^;  and  we 
kope  it  will  have  inspired  that  confidence  which  wiU  nei« 
tiler  be  abused  or  disappointed. 

The  imoradiate  efiect  of  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon 
in  1814,  was  the  surrender  of  the  postessioas  alienated  bjr 
France  under  the  treaty  of  Pkiris  of  that  year,  and  with 
them  whatever  remained  to  her  in  the  Ionian  Islands ;  but 
it  was  not  until  November  in  the  following,  that  any  defini- 
tive arranaement  was  made  with  regard  to  them ;  and  on 
the  5th  of  that  month  a  treaty  was  entered  iato  between 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  which  it  ia 
ariemnly  stipulated.  That  they  shall  form  a  free  and  hide^ 
pendent  stale,  under  the  denomination  of  «<  The  Inde* 
pendent  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands;"  that  these  states 
shall  be  under  the  immediate  and  exclusive  protection  of 
Ch^eat  Britain ;  that  an  olKoer,  to  be  called  the  Lord  Hif  h 
Commissioner  of  the  prbteetinf^  power,  shall  reg«)a4e  me 
forms  of  convocation  of  a  Legislative  Assembly,  of  wbieii 
be  riiall  direct  the  proceedings,  in  order  to  draw  up  a  new 
MfMitntional  dbarter  for  the  states;  th'ht  a  particular  cm* 
vention  with  the  government  of  the  states  shall  anranM 
iwery  thing  which  may  relate  to  the  maintenaaoe  of  the 
fortresses,  to  the  subsistence  and  payment  of  the  Britisk 
garrisons,  and  to  the  number  of  men  of.  which  they  shall 
DC  composed  in  thne  of  peace;  that  the  trading  tag af  Oe 
states  eiban  be  acknowledged  \3fy  all  the  contracting  partiiaa 
to  the  fiag  of  a  4)«e  and  independent  eovemmeiit;  ami  tlurt 
the  eoromeroe  between  Austria  und  the  stales  shall  imsnaaa 
Hie  same  advantages  as  that  between  the  states  «nd  Gnat 
Britain. 

Such  are  the  conditions  on  which^  our  conneviott  witb 
these  islands  is  to  be  founded,  and  by  which  their  inde^ 
peadcvice  ie  to  be  0ecared,«^the  military  expenses  aconifasg 
Vo  oivfselves  being  discharged  from  the  nvenoes  of  tim 
•tetea,  and  our  advantagies  with  regaid  to  tradiag  fadli* 
Am  Md  piriviteges  being  eo-eqnal  with  those  ef  Anlna,^ 
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althouffbshe  in  no  respect  partakes  of  the  duty  of  protee* 
tion.  To  prepare  the  constitutional  charter  is,  we  are  told, 
the  immediate  purpose,  and  we  mar  saj  the  only  one,  if  we 
are  correctly  informed,  for  which  dreneral  Maitlaad  is  now 
here  ;  but  we  doubt  if,  with  this  limited  object  in  view,  he 
is  not  transgressinff  the  bounds  assigned,  for  as  we  read  the 
treaty,  the  British  commissioner  is  only  to  regulate  the 
forms  of  convoking  a  legislatire  assembly,  and  tM  assembly 
so  convened,  is  itself  to  draw  up  the  constitutional  charter 
for  the  states.  Whatever  may  be  the  politics  or  practice 
of  France,  or  of  the  Netherlands,  we  believe  that  the  King 
of  England  assumes  no  right  of  dictating  i|  constitution  to 
his  own  subjects,  much  less  would  it  be  pretended,  that 
where  he  is  in  the  relation  of  protector,  and  paid  for  that 
protection,  he  should  arrogate  to  himself  any  such  au« 
thority. 

As  both  the  translator  and  the  author  of  this  work  Kave 
observed  upon  the  benefits  the  islanders  are  likely  to  derive 
from  British  protection,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  salutary  exercise  of  the  power  with  which  this 
government  is  invested,  and  from  which  it  cannot  deviate 
without  violating  the  sacred  oblimtion  towards  this  de- 
fenceless people  whidi  it  has  voluntarily  undertaken  to 
discharge. 

There  are  some  principles  of  political  philosophy  which 
we  hold  to  be  perfectly  settled  with  all  those  who  have 
attended  to  the  subject. 

Civil  liberty  is  the  right  of  a  state  to  ^vem  itself  by  its 
own  discretion,  or  Bylaws  of  its  own  forming,  without  being 
subject  to  any  extraneous  i>ower. 

A  government  by  laws  is  not  a  free  government,  unless 
such  laws  are  enacted  by  common  consent. 
^  It  will  be  immediately  perceived,  that  the  connexion  sub« 
aisting  between  the  eastern  and  western  dependencies  of 
this  great  empire  is  not  reffulated  by  such  incontrovertible 
and  acknowledged  principles  of  free  government ;  and  it 
BMV  be  true,  both  in  morals  and  in  physics,  that  when  the 
body  politic  or  natural  has  long  taken  an  improper  direction, 
the  trunk  must  not  by  main  strength  be  sudaenly  forced  into 
the  position  it  should  have  originallj^  assumed,  lest  that 
be  broken  and  destroyed  which  it  is.  designed  to  che« 
fish  and  preserve.  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  oomparisooi 
not  to  justify  the  early  neglect  by  which  this  vicious  growth 
was  permitted,  but  to  shew  that  changes  may  not  be  so 
hastily  made,  or  revolutions  so  rapidly  concocted,  as  the 
impetuous  rage  of  our  modern  reformers  would  require. 
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The  Ionian  Islands  are  not  our  colonies,  and  witb  them 
we  are  in  a  new  situation;  and,  in  the  first  place,  thejr 
kave  not  sought  our  protection,  and  were  no  parties  to  toe  * 
arrangement  between  the  contracting  states  tnat  presumed 
to  concede  to  us  this  authority. 

Secondly^  we  should  observe,  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  authority  so  acquired  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
people  over  which  it  is  extended. 

Thirdly,  the  instrument  that  arrogates  this  authority  de* 
clares  the  states  to  be  free  and  independent,  and  therefore 
the  authority,  however  exercised,  must  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  relation,  their  free- 
dom and  independence.    ' 

To  the  bases  of  public  liberty  we  before  stated,  we  might 
have  added  another  axiom,  viz. 

No  one  community  can  have  any  rightful  power  over 
the  property  or  legislation  of  another  community  that  is 
not  incorporated  with  it  by  a  just  and  adequate  represent 
tation. 

This  canon  of  political  government  immediately  bears  on 
the  question  before  us.  it  may  be  said  hereafter,  but  cer* 
taialy  not  at  present,  that  the  Adriatic  islanders  have  of- 
fered to  the  British  islanders  a  power  that  disposes  of  this 
maxim  of  social  institution.  The  short  answer  to  such  an  alle- 

Estion  would  be,  that  the  principle  is  the  root  of  liberty,  and 
berty,  root  and  branch,  is  inalienable.  Liberty  is  not  only 
indigenous  in  every  country,  but  is  inseparable  irom  it ;  its 
incorporation  with  all  social  concerns,  resembles  that  sub* 
lime  process  of  nature  by  which  vegetation  becomes  pro* 
gressively  the  soil  on  which  it  feeds,  and  to  extirpate  it  is 
as  impossible  as  to  annihilate  a  partide  or  an  atom  to  which 
existence  has  been  given  by  the  Almighty  Creator. 

The  principal  inquiry  then  is ;  are  there  not  causes  by 
which  one  state  may  acquire  a  rightful  authority  over  ano* 
ther,  although  not  supported  by  an  adequate  representa^ 
tion  i  In  common  honesty  we  must  say^  there  are  none,  that 
neither  con^iiest,  compact,  or  obligations  conferred,  can^  in 
any  case  give  it;  and  if  the  connexion  with  the  Ionian 
Republic  do  not  nearly  resemble  that  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween co-equal  states  (an  equitkble  compcmsation  being 
allowed  for  the  protection  afibrded)  the  subsisting  relation 
will  be  an  inft'action  of  the  indepiBndence  we  acknowledge^ 
a  Violation  of  the  solemn  engagement  into  which^  we  have 
.entered,  and  an  agj^ression  on  the  inalienable  righti.  and 
privileges  of  a  sovereign  and  a  firee  people ! 
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Abt.  ll^r^Speecbes  of  the  late  Right  Honour^U  Sichmi 
Brimlejf  Shcridatif  several  corrected  bj/  himself^  edited  fy 
a  ComtituiiQnal  Friend.  Loadon,  Mirtin,  9  v«ds«  8v^ 
1816. 

It  has  become  a  modern  expedient,  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  of  the  ancients,  to  collate  the  speeches  of  distin- 
jl^uished  British  orators,  and  hy  such  means,  the  most  im- 
portant materials  of  history  are  supplied,  the  roost  luminous 
views  of  state  affairs  are  presented,  the  best  exercise  of  th« 
human  understanding  is  displayed,  and  npt  only  the  reooid 
of  sentiments  the  most  profound,  and  the  expression  of 
emotions  the  most  powerful  are  preserved ;  but  even  the 
momentary  ebullitions  of  wit,  and  the  transient  eJEfusioos  of 
genius,  are  fixed  and  secured  for  the  honour  of  hun  wlio  is 
endowed  with  such  high  qualities,  and  fpr  the  gratificatiiM 
of  those  who  can  enjoy  what  they  cannot  create. 

It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that  to  Isaeus,  Lysias,  Gicera, 
and  others  whose  harangues  have  equally  escaped  the  fllow 
decay  of  time,  and  the  hasty  demolition  of  barbarian  Ti#» 
lence,  we  are  indebted  for  a  larse  portion  of  our  knowled^ 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  eajrly  communities  of  the  prui* 
dplesoftheirgovernment,  of  the  character  of  tb^  mn, 
andof  the  maxims  of  their  nolicy,  in  muaAtersoii  which  «e 
could  obtain  no  accurate  information  from  ^ay  co^tempciniiy 
lu^torian ;  «nd  the  subjects  of  the  British  statesman  are  as  va* 
rious  as  are  the  multijpUed  hopea,  wishes,  and  eojoyments  of 
a  cultivated  peojple.  The  blunted  sensibility  of  the  jannalitt 
in  narmting  the  tardy  jirogress  of  events^  caa  nev^r  elicit 
jSiQse  sparks  which  are  ignjited  into  flame  by  the  a^i^e  xoUi« 
'sion  ofthe  passions  of  the  orator^  and  by  this  radiant  light, 
the  philosopher  aod  the  moralist  can  discern  .causes  iind 
eifects  touching  the  subversioju  of  nations  ^d  tiie  cevo* 
lution  of  empires^  which  would  otherwise  have  never  bee# 
discovered. 

But  there  is  a  facility  now  possessed  that  improves  oar 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  these  orationSf  which  ^ 
antiquity  was  wholly  unlnowji,  ^md  which,  we  believe,  js 
not  nractised,  eveju  at  this  dajr«,  in  Any  Ja0giiag:e  but  ti^ 
Snglish : — we  allude  to  a  technical  ^art^  of  .easv  ^tttaininen^ 
which  rivals  the  velocity  of  speech^  if  not  Jipe  i;api4ily  qf 
thoughts  When  Demosthwes  was  pouriqg^  fi>rtb  the  tor<* 
rent  of  his  eloquence,  and  TuHjr  was  displaying  thefectili^ 
and  exuberance  tof  Jus  inu^^i^tion,  wvSAsQJnfi  ^acKet  iwid 
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hsive  depicted  the  impetuous  storm  in  all  its  natire  forc^ 
and  collected  the  scattered  flowers  in  all  their  beauty  and 
freshness,  what  would  have  been  the  admiration  and  de- 
light of  future  ages ! 

If  British  eloquence  be  in  these  times  the  bold  competi- 
tor of  Greek  and  Roman  fame,  it  is  because  it  is  raised  to 
the  elevation  on  which  it  reposes  by  the  strongest  impulses 
with  which  the  heart  of  man  is  influenced,  and  these  are^ 
the  deep  interests  our  situation  involves,  and  the  high  feel- 
ings our  liberty  inspires ;  with  the  effect  the  talents  of  a 
sifigle  individual  produces  on  the  happiness  of  the  myriads 
that  are  dependent  on  this  miflity  empire. 

Of  the  three  volumes  intendea  to  be  published,  only  two 
have  yet  appeared,  and  these  are  confined  to  the  interval 
between  November,  1780,  and  April,  1792, — a  period  less 
than  twelve  years;  but  if  the  duration  were  measured  poli- 
tically, and  not  astronomically — by  the  importance  of  the 
events,  and  not  by  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens— it  would 
be  greatly  extended.  The  successive  ministers  at  this  tine 
were  Lord  Norths  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Earl  Shel- 
burne,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  iand  the  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt :  the 
first  was  removed  on  the  change  of  policy  as  to  the  American 
war,  in  178l^;  the' Second  by  death,  the  same  year;  the 
third,  in  the  following,  by  the  coalition  of  Lord  North  and 
Mr.  Fox ;  artd  the  Duke  of  Portland  shortly  afterwards,  by 
the  India  Bill.  The  long  continuance  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  office 
afforded  ample  opportunities  to  Mr.  Sheridan  to  employ 
those  masculine  powers  of  reasoning,  and  that  brilliancy 
of  wit,  for  which  he  was  so  eminent^  distinguished.  The 
great  occasion  on  which  his  extraordinary  talents  were 
exhibited,  did  not  occur  until  seven  years  after  his  first 
election  for  Stafford,  although  he  had  before  embraced  fre* 
quent  opportunities  in  Parliament  of  shewii^i;  the  acutenest 
of  his  judgment,  and  the  refinement  of  his  taste.  On  the 
7th  Fenruary,  1787,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  tne  -fourth  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings,  whidl 
related  to  the  resumption  of  the  Jaghires,  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  treasures  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude.  On  the 
ground  of  this  charge,  Mr.  Sheridan  rose  to  move,  ^^  that 
Warren  Hastings  be  impeached."  In  support  of  his  motion^ 
he  commented  largely  on  the  evidence  which  had  been  givea 
by  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  and  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
tne  Begum,  the  princess  chiefiy  concerned^  addressed  to 
Mr.  Hastings  in  December,  1775,  in  which  she  says-— 
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«<  If  it  %  ymtt  pUimtn  tbtA  tbe  mothvt  of  tbe  Iflfe  M^bob«  tuya^tf, 
and  his  other  women,  and  infant  children,  should  bt  reduced  to  a 
ftttte  of  dishonour  and  distress,  tre  must  tmhrnit ;  bat  if,  on  the  ood- 
trary,  you  call  to  mind  the  friendship  of  the  late  Messed  Naboli^ 
vou  will  exert  yourself  effectually  in  favour  of  us»  who  are  helpless.* 
And  again,  **  If  you^  do  not  epprove  of  my  remaining  at  Fyaabad, 
send  a  person  here,  in  your  name,  to  remove  the  mother  of  the  lata 
Nabob,  myself,  and  about  two  thousand  other  women  and  children, 
that  wie  may  reside  with  honour  and  reputation  in  some  otiier  phce." 
(Vol  i.  p.  281.) 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  sequel,  prodseda  in  a  vein  of  tfct 
keenest  satire. 

**  It  wai  curious  to  reflect  on  the  whole  of  Sir  Elijah's  circuit  at 
^at  perilous  time.  Sir  Elijah  had  stated  his  desire  of  relaxing  from 
the  fsltigued  of  (ifkct,  )itiA  Vinbetiding  his  ihihd  in  a  )^^ty  of  health 
Vttd  pleasure;  yiet  wisely  apprehending  that  very  suddeh  relaxatjim 
taigbt  diefeat  its  object,  he  had  contrived  to  mix  some  matters  of 
^siM^ss  to  h^  iiltienijimed  ^M  his  atHUseAeats:  he  hiKl,  theivlbt^ 
m  his  little  airing  of  nine  bundled  miles— gt«at  (part  of  wMdi  ht 
#ent  post,  escorted  by  an  amy— selected  thotm  tei^  situatioitt 
•where  insurrection  subsisted,  and  rebellion  was  threatened ;  and  htA 
aot  only  delivered  his  deep  alad  canons  reScaiches  into  the  laws  and 
jrigfats  of  nations  and  of  treaties,  in  the  capacity  of  the  Oriental 
Grotius,  whom  Warren  Hastings  was  to  study,  bat  likewise  in  the 
nambler  and  more  practical  situation  oi  a  collector  of  ex  parte  evt- 
dence.  In  the  former  q^uality,  his  opinion  was  the  preniitare  -sanop 
'tion  foV  plutaAering  the  Begums ;  m  tBe  taf ter  character,  lie  became 
tbepdsthukhoiis  ^oppoiter  of  tbe  expulsion  and  pillaj^  of  the  lUjafc 
Cheit  iSiAg.  Acting  on  an  utmroved  fact — da  a  positibti  as  a  datndi 
\X  the  Ihike  of  Richriiond'^  mricatioft— he  had  not  he^ittfted,  ih 
the  first  ibfllflnafee,  «a  letod  iris  authority  ^^  TicdMie  fMrtmHaHited  per- 
ImatsM;  Is  Ifete  iMM'k  hb  did  not  dfedliibto  s<^d  abeut^iltfili,  life 
«n  ithRrant  infemer,  ^Hh  a  peAlar's  psdh  of  naiMed  ifvldiiiet  and 
anireptitious  Affidavits.  What  pure  metadship  I  whelt  a  vendlier  of 
ji^qiliVocal  at^cHsl^tit  ften  «  firitish.jud^  to  Slicfa -a  chaiaete  m 
Warren  Qasthigs! .  With  n  fieneroas  y>btfvioh  ^T  duty  anA  ef  h«- 
jiour---with  a  pHiad  sense  of  haviaff  aothorteed  all  fotme  rsfiael^ 
.and  sanctioned  allpast  cqppresisiion — ^this  friendK  judge  proceeded  oo 
fin  ciircuit.of  liefuth  and  ease^  and  whilA  the  Oevemor-^eneialy 
Mlncfioned  bv  this  solemn  Qninion»  issued  Ihis  orders  to  plunder  th^ 
Begums  of  their  treasure,  sir  £iyah  pursued  hn  progress;  and 
jfASsidg'threifu^ih  Wid^  i^^ion  of  distress  and  misery,  Explored  a 
%onMty  thtlt  t^f^^etfted  a'spesAddg  pfcttire  of  4ititfeer  tod  of  nslted. 
%fea%,  in  ^^  ^f  olijeKfts  best  smited  to  his  lfe«l{ngs--in  anxidos 
fl^a^h  of  <eiMnitl^  faetftlindf^  to  Ms  hiVSlM  iitfa^in^tion. 

*<  Thus,  %faflst  the  i«lMhtii^powdr!h  India  Nvtts  perverted  te^ 
roost  disgihbtful  mhumanM^  tUe  jodiciak  sIMbbrify  dlso  bMne 
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«irorfl  Qf  govenimei^l:  w^  turned  to  aii  assaffia*^  daggej:,  th^  pum 
^iqiiDe  of  justke  wf>^  staine4  ^94  foiM  with  the  b^saif  ^d  ipr^pKnt 
o^otanpivatioiip  Updejr  si^cb  circumstances  dj4  Mr*  H^MfMg^  cpm- 
plete  the  treaty  pf  Cbui^r:  a  M^^aty  wbic)i  DMgM  ptlWI^Qge  4U  tbi 
Uefities  tfip t  ever  ^ub^ed,  A>f  f^^ttam^g  if^  ^  aml\e9t  cf^mflm 
H^  most  e%t»nsiv»  tn»jicbery«  Ms.  ^astiag9  ^  t^  coodode  tbilt 
treaty  dil  be  |iii4  P?^ved  ftiom  the  Nf4H>b  a  pi£%ep^  ftr  iv4b^  i| 
bribe,  of  IW/ml'    (p«  934--4;i^0 

The  orator  next  entered  into  the  object  ef  this  bribe, 
and  the  complicated  infamy  of  the  transaction^  and  th^A 
resumed  as  follows  :— 

**  He  recollected  to  have  bear^  it  advaacisd  byaorn^  of  jtbe«e  ^ir 
mirers  of  Mr.  JHas^n^s,  who  w/ere  not  so  iiaaplifiif.  ^ s  ^  gfv/p  nnqva^ 
lified  appjayse  to  bis  cranes,  Ijb^t  they  jCovq4  ^  apol^  for  li^e 
litrocity  of  tb^in  in  tbe  greatoe^  of  b>9  mind*  To  ^stiivat^  the  aor 
liditv  of  sucb  ^.defepce»  it  »oul<)  be  aiiffi^ent  inerely  tp  jcomideir 
in  vrbatconsi&tef!  ibis  prjBposst^iog  distiiJicti^n,  Ibis /c^ptkatii^g  p^ 
lacteristic  of  arealne^  of  nf^u^*  Is  it  j^ot  ^9^y  to  b^e  trsila^  ^ 
great  actions  oirected  to  great  ends?  In  tbcniy  and  them  alone,  net 
aie  to  search  for  true  estimable  nwpaiuiauty.  Jo  th^w  only  can 
we  justly  a£x.thf&  ^eo.did  titfe  apd  bonoivs  of  p^  greaJU^fs.  Tbeie 
vas  indeed  JiUQtbfir  «ae<^f#  pf  gii^tui^sSf  wjbicb  c)ijipt»y<^  itK^f 
m  boldly  coooeiving  a  bad  measure^  and  i^/^4^ui/s^  §^uram^  it  i^ 
ita  acGompliabiqent.  B^t  bad  Mr.  Uas^i^i^  tb|S  mail  qf  c^^biting 
father  q£  >tbese  desciriptions  of  greatness  ;-r-eyeo  pf  the  latVir  1  ^ 
aaw  nothii]^  g^t--rnotl4pg  nyagppinimous — ootbvig  open — nothing 
direct  in  ins  ineasures,  oriw  bis  mind  ;-ron  tjti^  conti^vy,  be  bad  tof 
often  puraued  the  worst  objects  by  the  want  mefuis.  Hi^ 
course  was  an  eternal  deviation  from  rectitude.  He  either  ty? 
rannised  or  deceived ;  and  was  by  turns  a  Dyonisius  and  a  Scapia. 
4iB  well  alight  the  wriftbiag  obli<|alty  of  the  serpent  be  compared  to 
the  swift  directness  af  the  ^rrovr,  as  Ahe  daptidty  of  Mr.  Uasliagi^ 
ambition  to  the  simple  steadipess  of  genuine  magnl^umi^.  In  his 
■liad  aH  was  shufRing,  ambiguous,  dark,  insidious,  and  little ;  nq^ 
thing  simple,  nothing  unmixed :  all  affected  plainness,  and  actual 
dissimulation — ^a  heterogeneous  mass  of  contradictory  qualities;  with 
nothing  great  but  his  crimes ;  and  even  those  contrasted  by  the 
littleness  of  his  motives,  which  at  once  denoted  both  his  baseness 
4Uid  his  meanness,  and  marked  him  for  a  traitor  and  a  trickster* 
Nay,  in  his  style  and  writing,  there  was  the  same  mixture  of  viciouf 
contrarieties — ^the  most  groveling  ideas  were  conveyed  in  the  moflijt 
inflated  language,  giving  mock  consec^uence  to  low  cavils,  and  utter- 
ins  quibbles  in  ^roics;  so  that  his  compositions  disgusted  the 
mind's  taste,  as  much  as  his  actions  excited  the  soul's  abhorrence* 
Indeed  this  mixture  of  character  seemed,  by  some  unaccountable  but 
inherent  quality,  to  he  appropriated,  tboii^  in  inferior  degrees,  to 
every  thing  that  concerned  iM  employers.    He  remembeid[  to  have 
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hearid  an  hdliOQTaUe  and  teamed  genHeman  (Mr.  Dnndas) 
tiiat  there  was  something  in  the  first  frame  and  constituticNi  of  the 
ecHupany,  which  extendi  the  sordid  principles  of  their  oriipn  over 
all  their  successive  operations ,  connecting  with  their  civil  policjj 
and  even  with  their  boldest  achievements,  the  meanness  of  a  pedlar» 
and  the  profligacy  of  pirates.  Alike  in  the  political  and  the  milhaiy 
line  could  be  observed  audioneermff  ambauadmt  and  trading  gemt- 
tmU;  and  thus  we  saw  a  revolution  Drought  about  hyMdaoits:  an 
army  employed  in  exeeuihu^  an  arrest;  a  town  besiegeoon  a  note  tf 
handi  a  prince  dethronecTfor  the  halanee  of  an  accmmt.  Tfaas  it 
iras  they  exhibited  a  eovemment»  which  united  the  mock  m^tAty  of 
a  bloody  sceptre,  and  the  little  traffic  of  a  marckant's  cammUmg' 
hamae^  wielding  a  truncheon  with  one  hand,  and  nicking  a  podut 
with  the  other.  Mr.  Sheridan  now  went  into  a  long  statement  to 
shew  the  various  irrefiragable  proofs  exhibited  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Boigal  council,  of  the  falsity  of  the  charge,  viz.  That  the  Beg«ms 
were  the  ancient  disturbers  of  the  government.  And  equally  Co 
prove,  that  the  second  charge  also,  (namely,  that  the  Begums  had  m- 
cited  the  Jaghiredars  to  resist  the  Nabob)  was  no  less  untrue,  it 
being  substantiated  in  evidence  that  not  one  of  the  Jaghiredars  did 
resist. 

"  lif r.  Sheridan  maintained,  that  it  was  incontrovertible  that  the 
Begums  were  not  concerned  either  in  the  rebellion  of  Bulbudder,  or 
the  insurrection  at  Benares;  nor  did  Mr.  Hastings  ever  once  se- 
n'tfiMfy  believe  them  guilty.  Their  treasures  were  their  treasons^  and 
Asoph  ul  Dowlah  thought  like  an  unwise  prince,  when  he  blamed 
his  father  for  leaving  him  so  little  wealth.  His  father,  Shulah  ui 
Dowla,  acted  wisely  in  leaving  his  son  with  no  temptation  about 
faim,  to  invite  acts  of  violence  from  the  rapacious.  He  clothed  him 
with  poverty  as  with  a  shield,  and  armed  him  with  necessity  as  with 
a  sword."    (p.  287— 289.) 

He  concluded  this  memorable  speech  with  the  foliowiog 
powerfiil  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  House  :— 

y  .Mr.  Sheridan  remarked,  that  he  heard  of  factions  and  parties  in 
that  House,  and  knew  thev  existed.  There  was  scarcely  a  subject 
upQU  which  they  were  not  broken  and  divided  into  sects.  The  pie- 
jogative  of  the  crown  found  its  advocates  among  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  privileges  of  the  people  fouud  opponents  even 
in  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  Habits,  connexions,  parties,  all 
led  to  diversity  of  opinion.  But  when  inhumanity  presented  itself 
to  their  observations,  it  found  no  division  among  them ;  they  at- 
tacked it  as  their  common  enemy ;  and,  as  if  the  character  or  this 
land  was  involved  in  their  zeaffur  its  ruin,  they  left  it  not  till  it 
was  completely  overthrown.  It  was  not  given  to  that  House,  to  be- 
hold the  objects  of  their  compassion  and  benevolence  in  the  present 
extensive  consideration,  as  it  was  to  the  officers  who  relieved,  and 
who  80  feelingly  described  the  extatic  emotions  of  gratitude  in  the 
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fniltii^>0fdelivm»iee.  IVy  could  not  behold  the  workiogs  of  the 
hMKytfae  quiferiaglips,  the  trickJing  tears,  the  loud  aod  yet  tremiH 
lews  joys  of  the  millitMis  whom  their  vote  of  this  night  would  forever 

y0^9m^  from  the  cruelty  of  corrupted  power.  But  tbouKh  ihey  could 
not  directly  see  the  effect,  was  not  the  true  enjoy  m«'ut  of  their  l)enevo« 

..  J£Oce  increased  by  the  blessing  being  conferred  unsi^enl  Would  not  the 

omiiipQtence  of  Britain  be4ierooBstrated  to  the  wonder  of  nations^ 
b^  stretchinig.  jts  mi/vhty  arm  across  the  deep,  and  saving  by  its  fiat 
distant  millions  fi^i  destruction?  And  would  the  blessings  of  the 
people  thus  saved  dissipate  in  empty  air  ?  No !  if  I  may  dare  to 
use  the  figure — ^we  shall  constitute  Heaven  itself  our  proxy,  to  receive 
for  us  the  blessings  of  their  pious  gratitude*  and  the  prayers  of  their 
thanksgiving.''    (p.  2d5— *296.) 

No  man  was  more  elegant  and  at  the  same  time  more 
forcible  in  the  style  of  his  eulogy.  On  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  Regency  in  J 789,  the  ministry  had  endea- 
voured to  represent  the  danger  to  which  the  country  must 
have  been  reduced  by  the  councils  that  would  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  orator  on  this  oc^ 
evasion  justitied  his  own  connexions,  and  among  these  Mr. 
Fox. 

''  He  could  not  advert  to  his  right  honourable  friend  without  de- 
claring it  was  the  characteristic  dbtinction  of  his  heart  to  compel  the 
Bost  submissive  devotion  of  mind  ajpd  affection  from  all  those  who 
came  under  the  observation  oi  it»  and  force  them,  by  the  most  power* 
ful  and  amiable  of  all  influence,  to  become  the  inseparable  associ- 
ates of  his  fortune.  With  respect  to  his  talents,  be  would  not  speak 
of  them ;  they  would  derive  no  snpport  from  any  man*s  attestation^ 
nor  the  most  flattering  panegyric  of  the  most  enlightened  of  his 
friends*  Thus  much  he  would  only  observe  with  regard  to  the  abi- 
lities of  his  honourable  friend,  that  it  was  the  utmost  effort  of  any 
other' man's  talents,  and  the  best  proof  of  their  existence,  that  he 
was  able  to  understand  the  extent,  and  comprehend  the  superiority 
of  Ihem."    (Vol.  II.  p.  147—148.) 

We  will  decline  making  any  further  quotations,  and 
merely  refer  to  the  self- vindication  which  occurs  in  the  same 
▼olttihe,  pp.  256,  257,  shewing  the  dexterity  with  which 
Mr.  Sheridaoi  could  conduct  himself  in  the  most  delicate  and 
most  diflicult  situations,  when  he  was  suspected  by  some  <^ 
Jiis  nearest  friends,  and  when  he  was,  in  the  most  malig- 
nant soirit,  charged  with  pretending  to  situations  ^^  iar  be- 
yond  bis  natural  weight  in  the  community.'* 

The  style  of  the  elo4juence  of  Mr.  Sheridan  was  not  of 
that  florid  character  which  is  so  peculiar  to  his  countrymen : 
it  is  without  gaudJnessi  rich^  and  without  rankness,  luxu- 
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riant.    We  have  bere  no  ;frigid  exdamitieMi  no 
aplendeur,  Botracant  fi>pperr-    Thoaevrtio  have  had  tk« 
kappinese  to  hear  him,  wilt  reooUeet  the  simplicity  widi 
which  he  commenced  his  speeches,  when  he  was  ever  movv 
solicitous  about  the  thou^t  than  the  expression    ^  Habeait 
iHe,^^  says  Cicero,  ^  et  quod  indicet  iDgratam  ne^isentiaa  . 
honiinis,  de  re,  maffis  quam  de  verbo  laborantis*        But 
when  he  was  warmed  with  his  subject,  no  speaker  was  more 
yebement  than  Mr.  Sheridan,    ^me  concise  spec! mens  of 
this  ardeatf  glowing,  and  embellished  manner  we  have  ^ivei| 
in  our  extracts  from  the  oration  on  Indian  affairs,  when  Hm 
business  before  the  Commons  wap  postpjMied  professedly  opi 
account  of  that  irresistible  impression  nis  transcendent  abi- 
fities  produced  on  the  members,  which  precluded  all  aob^ 
Judgment.    As  nothing  merits  the  name  of  beautj  or  elo- 
quence which  is  not  adapted  to  the  occasion,  so  in    his 
speeches  we  have  no  compulsory  and  unseasonable  orna- 
ment, no  poetic  figures  where  we  should  have  prosaic  ar- 
euments,  and  no  purpose  of  business  or  dutj  is  surrendered 
tar  the  mtification  of  vanitj.  that  fools  and  children  migh^ 
applaud,  where  the  wise  and  the  mature  would  condemn. 
Jdr.  Sheridan  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  object  Jie  por- 
aiied,  and  he  ever  kept  it  steadily  in  view^    If  he  gathered 
the  gayest  iowers,  they  weie  always  those  that  w«i»  withia 
his  reach ;  and  if  he  selected  bis  path  thfongh  an  emhef 
rent  garden,  it  was  beoanae  he  had  the  pvon^itude  to  disp 
eover  the  pteasantest  read,  and  he  wever  failed  to  aMike  hii 
hearers  the  companfons  of  his  enjoyment.    Should  we  be 
required  to  say,  in  a  word,  what  were  the  comparative  me- 
rits  of  three  distinguished  orators  of  our  time  (we  exdude 
Edmund  Burke,  who  was  perhaps  the  greatest,  but  certainly 
not  the  best  man  of  the  four),  we  would  assert,  that  in  mat- 
ter Pitt  was  the  most  precise,  Fox  the  moat  judicious,  and 
Sheridan  the  most  witty  :  in  manner,  the  first  was  the  most 
•tately,  the  second  the  fnost  careless,  and  the  third  the  most 
aipppopriate.    Sheridan  had  a  graceful  person,  a  penetra^ 
dag  eye,  a  sonorons  voice,  and  aU  the  physical  requisiles  of 
«a  accomplished  orator,  but  he  was  deficient  ki  some  of  the 
moral :    how  4br  these  last  might  be  neceesaiy  to  the  |m- 
ibolion  of  the  portrait,  it  is  not  o«r  present  design  to  inqoiw* 
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Art.  III. -^Bertram;  a  poetical  Tale^  in  four  Cantos.  By 
Sir  Kgerton  BrVdges,  K.J, — M.  P.  Loadon,  for 
IfODgman  and  Co.  I2ido.    Pp.  77.   18l6i 

Ah  19  is  not  the  only  original  produqtion  of  Sir  Egertoa 
Bi^dges,  wbO)  however,  is  ptiiicipaUy  known  to  the  publie 
afi  an  eminent  bibliographer,  as  the  conductor  of  several 
well-knoivn  periodical  works  connected  with  his^  piirsuity 
and  as  the  proprietor  of  a  private  press  at  Lee  Priory,  em** 
ployed  in  the  iaudable  endeavour,  by  reprints,  to  revive  a 
taste  for  the  productions  of  our  earlier  English  poets;  bvits 
labours  ma^y  forgotten  works  have  been  restored  to  their 
jvetrank  in  the  republic  of  fetters. 

From  this  press  the  poem  before  Us  originally  proceeded; 
and  Ihoujj^  the  re-publicatiofi  of  oU  authors  is  gen^aUy 
ihere  limited  to  from  60  to  100  copies,  yet  its  author  re* 
served  to  himself  the  right  of  giving  Bertram  to.  the  woH4 
in  a  cheeper  form  should  it  appear  adapted  to  tlie  geoerai 
ibste.    It  is  net  a  little  ta  be  wished  that  this  lavour  had 
Wen  e^ttended  to  the  sterling  works  of  our  ancient  writer% 
<>f  wUeh  only  so  small  a  number  i>F  re-prints  have  beea 
struck  off  at  Lee  Priory,  since  by  such  means  the  object  ojT 
4he  owner  «f  that  establishment  wouM  have  been  more  ge- 
nerally aceoimplished  \    for  the  few  copies  printed  only  cutv 
4Stilalea8  dear-bought  specimens  among  collectorsi  wbopjaoe 
tliem  within  their  bookcases  in  bindii^s  too  costly  for  asei; 
and  Ihottgh  they  are  thus  preserved  from  destruction  by  tbt 
worms,  y«*t,  like  bodies  «mbdmed,  if  they  keep  tbeir  origin 
aal  driapeaiid  af^pearanee,  they  ate  iaappUcahfo  to  any  mir 
Vantf|gea«s  purpose.    Russia  leather  and  bel-presaed  iiraw^ 
ing-paper,  are  most  destructive  opponents  of  the  loalafi^ 
interests  of  literature.      But  we  are  now  engaged  with 
Sfr  Egerton  Bryxlges  as  an  author,  and no(t  ask  printer. 

In  the  dedication  ^^  to  the  Muse  whose  light  lias  .guided 
him  through  darkness,  sorrow,  detraction,  and  neglect,^'  Sir 
E.  Brydges  thinks  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  sort  of  apo- 
logy for  dealing  in  the  vanities  of  verse  at  the  age  of  53^ 
ol^erving,  that  the  study  of  poetry  <^  is  an  employment  as 
little  unworthy  of  age  as  of  youth." — Surely  jf  there  beany 
foundation  for  the  Inmiage  paid  io  this  divine  art '  by  the 
wise  and  good  in  all  a^es  and  dimes,  «ueh  an  apology  was 
not  4re4|uired,  4wd  4be  insertion-of  4t  implies  jl  doubt  that 
none  have  a  ^ight  to  indulge.  One  of  the  &veurite  winters 
of  Sir  Egerton,  and  of  ourselves  too^  well  says  of  poesia^  t 
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S40  Bertram^  a  Poetical  Tale. 

"  Verhie,  in  all  things  else  at  best,  she  betters ; 

Honour  she  heightens,  and  gives  life  in  death ; 
She  is  the  ornament  and  soule  of  letters :  . 

The  world's  deceipt  before  her  vanisheth."* 

Some  sonnets  and  other  abort  poems  bj  Sir  E.  Brjdgm 
were  first  printed  in  1785,  and  the^  have  since  gone  tbroiig^fc 
several  editions,  the  last  vre  believe  in  1807 ;  and  doring 
the  thirty-one  years  between  1785  and  1816,  he  modestly 
observes,  that  he  has  never  attempted  to  build  his  poeticu 
feme  on  the  slight  reception  they  obtained :  in  launching 
this  new  and  small  bark  among  tne  contending  fluctuations 
of  public  opinion,  he  remarks,  *^  But  there  is  a  slight  to 
which  almost  eveiyone  is  exposed  in  encountering  the  rude 
eye  of  the  public,  too  dangerous  to  the  health  and  couraee 
of  a  very  sensitive  mind.  I  j^ielded  to  the  death-like 
palsies  of  the  cold  and  freezing  air  around  me ;  and  thougli 
the  poetical  feeling  never  left  me,  I  only  vented  it  in  short 
effusions,  which  required  neither  time  nor  effort.  In  prose 
fictions,  of  which  particular  occasions  drew  me  into  the  com- 
position, emotions  sometimes  required  to  be  described, 
which  it  was  easier  to  convey  through  the  medium  of 
poetry.  Thus,  if  by  no  other  means,  was  the  practice  ofthis 
art  kept  alive  in  me." 

Bertram,  the  hero  of  the  poem  before  us,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  both  his  parents,  had  become  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age,  and  before  he  reached  manhood,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  sell  bis  patrimonial  property,  more  from  tnisma* 
nagement  than  from  dissipation  and  extravagance.  Thus 
drcumstanced,  he  determined  to  seek  anew  his  fortune  ia 
ihe  profession  of  arms ;  but  before  we  accompany  him  to 
the  field,  we  will  subjoin  the  sketches  of  his  person  and 
character. 

"  Shap'd  in  a  mould  of  noblest  symmetry. 
Where  grace  with  vigorous  strength  appears  to  vie ; 
His  melancholy  visage,  pale  with  thougnt. 
Is  with  the  flame  of  soaring  genius  fraught.**^ 
Reserved,  unused  to  jest,  unfit  to  bend. 
He  knew  not  to  relax  but  with  a  friend. 
He  lov'd  distinction;  it  wa?  in  his  breast 
The  hell  that  ne'er  allow'd  a  moment's  rest. 
When  %vith  the  crown  of  manlier  years  array'd. 
He  sigh'd  that  time  no  speedier  progress  made: 

*  Gbapman*!  Soaaet  to  Lord  Walden,  annexed  to  the  traosfaituni  of  tlio 
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He  longed  to  lead  the  seimte  or  the  fields 
The  sword  of  war  or  of  the  tonpie  to  wield : 
But  most  within  imagiiiation's  reign 
He  bnm'd  to  fix  an  undenied  domain.** 

Sarrounded  by  his  companions  in  arms,  the  gloominess 
and  haughtiness  of  the  mind  of  Fitz-John  (for  by  that  nhmm 
Bertram  is  now  known),  prevented  the  approach  of  all 
friends  but  one,  named  Norville,  who  was  of  a  very  opposite 
disposition. 


**  ■  less  perchance  of  fire 

Than  suited  Bertram  did  hb  breast  inspire; 
For  he  was  of  a  calmer,  softer  kind 
Slow  in  bis  mien,  and  patient  in  his  mind; 
Fix'd  to  his  word,  and  faithful  to  his  trust. 
Clear  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  his  actions  just. 

^*  Oft  did  th'  impetuous  bursts  of  Bertram's  soul 
Yield  to  the  force  of  Norville^s  mild  controul ; 
And  oft  amid  the  carnage  of  the  day. 
He  'sc^'d  rash  death  by  his  persuasiy^  sway. 

'*  Th^re  seemed  o'er  Noryiile's  bosom  to  preside 
Some  ruling  subject,  which  he  strove  to  hide : 
Some  fond  and  pensive  thoughts  he  fed  apart 
Within  the  inmost  foldings  w  hb  heart. 
If  love  it  was  that  o'er  tbit  gentle  breast 
Had  such  an  undivided  reign  | 


^  If  in  the  temple  of  that  tender  mind 

Some  lair  maid's  form  for  worship  was  enshria'd. 

Not  e'en  to  Bertram  was  the  secret  sigh'd ; 

He  only  guess'd  that  Norville  deified 

Some  abstract  form  of  female  lovelinets. 

And  in  her  own  creation  phc'd  hb  bliss.'' 

Berfanott  being  wounded  in  a  battle  onperceived  by  Us 
firiend,  is  takea^  prisoner  by  the  enemy.  Norrille,  howeyer^ 
in  the  uncertainty  of  his  fiite,  laments  his  death,  and  iwtir* 
inr  firoB  the  tnmiut  of  the  camp,  pursuee  his  suit  toLacasta, 
WM^  it  iqppears,  was  ^  the  fhir  maid's  foma"  which  ^  for 
wership  was  enshrined"  in  his  breast.  He  is  successful ; 
baft  they  had  not  long  been  united,  when  NoryiUe  is  sum* 
noned  to  the  field,  and  is  accompanied  by  his  bride  la 
^  wwAbe  his  ptUow  on  the  tented  plain.''  Noryillo  now 
learas  that  the  firiend  whom  he  so  sincerely  loyed  is  not 
dead,  but  in  captivity,  and  tot  an  attempt  lo  escape,  bad 
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been  immured  in  a  dungeon,  though  the  severity  othis  eon- 
finement  had  been  mitigated  at  the  intercession  of  the 
daughtcf  of  the  gaoler.  Norville  makes  many  fruitless  at* 
tempts  to  obtain  the  release  of  Bertram,  when  Lucasta, 
whose  admiration  for  him,  from  the  relation  of  her  hus- 
band, had  been  excited  to  the  highest,  offers  to  attempt  his 
liberation.  Norville  reluctantly  consents,  recoUectiug  that 
a  woman  could  obtain  admission  into  the  fortress  unsua* 
pected. 

To  render  this  incident  probable,  considerable  skill  is 
required,  and  we  must  do  the  author  the  justice  to  admit 
that  he  has  not  been  unsuccessful.  At  the  opening  of  the 
third  Canto,  we  find  that  Lucasta  and  Fitz-John  (Ber- 
tram) have  escaped  from  the  fortress :  the  fear  of  pursuit, 
the  fatigue  she  nad  already  undergone,  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  way,  have  so  overcome  the  strength  of  Lucasta,  that 
ahe  is  unable  to  continue  the  flight ;  she  sinks  exhausted 
upon  the  ground,  and  a  storm  of  rain  and  thunder  com- 
ing on, 

**  Fitz-John  was  hopeless — when  he  thought  a  gleam» 
As  if  from  some  lone  cot,  appeared  to  stream: 
He  watch'd — again  it  gleameo,  and  then  was  lost; 
And  thus,  in  faeir  and  joy  alternate  tost. 
Afraid  to  leave  his  charge,  his  weary  eye 
Looked  'till  his  wandering  senses  star'd  on  vacancy ! 
Once  more  it  gleamed,  and  with  a  ray  more  bright; 
He  rose,  and  ran  to  bless  that  hallow*d  light! 
The  bind  was  there,  and  welcome  entrance  gave  ; 
Then  quick  he  ran  his  dying  charge  to  save. 

Norville,  alarmed  at  the  Ion?  absence  of  his  wife,  and 
the  danger  to  which  she  would  be  exposed,  had  left  hn 
comrades;  and  having  travelled  many  days,  he  became 
worn-out  bv  anxietj^  and  fatigue ;  his  troubled  mind  had 
suggested  dk>ubts  of  Lucasta^  constancy,  which  were  in* 
erased  by  a  dream ;  and  jealousy,  therefore,  supplied  bin 
with  strength  out  of  his  weakness  to  continue  his  search. 
1«  >he  meantime,  Lucasta,  after  a  feeble  attempt  to  prboesd 
upon  her  Journey,  had  returned  to  the  cottage,  where,  rest* 
ing  on  a  rude  couch  before  the  cottage-fire,  she  had  fallen 
asleep ;  Bertram,  who  had  been  checked  by  her,  when  on 
their  weary  way  he  had  ventured  to  express  his  admiration 
of  .her  person  and  her  virtues,  now,  wnikt  watching  ovsr 
her  slumbers,  was  under  no  restraint* 
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*•  To  bis  ardent  lips  he  bare 
The  sleeping  faii<-one*8  hand,  and  printed  there 
A  kiss  onhallowed.    Quick  a  voice,  half  sciuim. 
Half  a  hoarse  groan,  throagh  the  low  casement  came ; 
And»  thundering  through  the  door,  a  maniac  form 
V         l>a8h'd  to  the  hearth  in  fell  Revenge's  storm: 
A  sword  was  in  his  hand ;  and  to  Fitz-John 
Wildly  he  urged  the  fetal  weapon  on. 
Lucasta,  wakened  by  the  loud  surprise. 
Half  saw  her  Norville  with  distracted  eyes ; 
And,  shrieking,  ran  the  deadly  point  to  bend, 
^  And  turn  it  from  the  bosom  of  a  friend ! 

*  Norville !'  she  would  have  said ;  but  on  her  tongue 

That  name  of  fondness  half  unuttered  hung : 

With  fury  blind,  half  senseless  of  the  deed ; 

Half  urged  to  vengeance  new,  with  wilder  speed 

He  drove  the  thirsty  blade ;  and  through  the  heart 

Of  lev'd  Lucasta  pierc'd  its  mortal  dart. 

A  faint  sigh  from  her  quivering  lip  was  given. 

And  on  that  sigh  her  soul  went  forth  to  heaven* 

The  crimson  tide,  that  issued  from  her  breast, 

A  moment  Norville's  maniac  rage  represt : 

He  paus'd — and  shook — and  gazed  with  haggard  eye — 

And  utter'd  a  shrill  agonizing  cry ; 

Then  bursting  forth  in  all  the  pangs  of  hell, 

Fled  but  a  step,  ere  yet  he  turn'd  the  steel 

Inward  upon  hiiAself,  and  lifeless  fell  V* 

.  Bertram,  the  unhappy  author  and  survivor  of  this  hor- 
rible catastrophe,  seeks  in  solitude  the  indulgence  of  his 
grief.  •      :  I 

''  Spirit  of  her,  whose  hapless  form  by  night 

Visits  hb  dreams,  and  haunts  his  shuddering  sight;   . 

Whose  bosom,  streaming  with  the  deadly  blow. 

Clouds  the  long  day  with  never-varying  woe; 

To  thee  he  utters  the  repentant  prayer! 

For  thee,  the  sighing  of  the  lonely  an- 

Seems  a  deep  melancholy  tone,  to  bear! 

Lucasta !  lamp  of  h^ven !  whose  light  benign 

Seem'd  like  a  star  'mid  earthly  beams  to  shine; 

Brilliant  as  those  immortal  rays  above, 

Tet  not  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  love ; 

Angel,  of  charms  too  heavenly  to  remain 

Long  in  this  vale  of  wickedness  and  pain ! 

Yet  curst  beyond  the  curse  of  human  ill. 

That  he,  whom  most  thy  worth  with  awe  could  thrill. 

That  he  should  draw  thy  fete  upon  his  head ; 

And  by  hit  own  misdeed  should  mourn  thee  dead ! 
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Norvill^  fimd  ftithfiil  frieiid  1  wboie  holy  flame 
A  worthier  laeed  ia  better  worlds  my  dam  i 
Grievoo»  as  it  my  crime,  yet  iook  below. 
And  soothe  the  pangs  of  my  incessant  woel 
Methinks,  e'en  now,  thy  view  is  downward  cast; 
With  grief,  not  ire,  thou  ^st  thy  sufferings  past ; 
Seest  me  in  tears  the  wretched  hours  employ. 
While  thou  art  bathmg  in  empyreal  joy  I 

In  yon  deep  wood,  remote  from  human  e}e. 
By  day,  by  night,  I  oft  retire  to  sigh ; 
While  the  leaves  round  me  close  tfieir  thickening  shades* 
iljid  sadly  the  lone  hollow  breeze  upbraids  I 
There  mute  I  sit,  and  bathe  the  turf  with  tears. 
Tilt  kMt  in  inward  thought  my  soul  appears, 
.  In  mingled  thrilk  and  pangs  of  hopes  and  fean. 
To  plead  before  the  blazing  tiirone  of  Heaven, 
Angel  and  friend,  of  you  to  be  forgiven.'' 

Although  this  tale  does  not  possesa  merit  of  the  higlieat 
order^  yet  we  conffesa  that  we  have  had  much  pleaaure  in 
reading  it.  The  atorj  told  is  interesting,  and  well  managed 
in  the  relation,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  attention  to  flag.  The 
chief  fiiult^  we  think,  is  in  a  want  of  vigour  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  too  much  of  that  sentimentality  which  prodocea 
exactly  the  same  enervating  effect  upon  the  mind.  In  the 
description  of  scenes  of  tenaemess,  Sir  E.  Brydges  is  most 
successfiil,  while  he  foils  in  those  of  tumultuous  and  <;on« 
tending  passions.  For  this  reason,  it  appears  to  us,  that  he 
has  been  more  happy  ia  his  delineation  of  Norville  than 
of  Bertram ;  and  some  delicate  touches  are  introduced  into 
the  picture  of  Lucasta,  which  seem  almost  to  do  away  the 
distinction  between  art  and  nature.  He  is  generally  more 
a  poet  in  feeling  than  in  expression,  and  on  thisaocounthe 
is  unable  sometimes  to  communicate  to  his  reader  the  sen* 
aation  by  which  he  is  actuated.  It  is,  however,  far  firom 
our  wish  to  under-rate  the  talents  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges; 
and  though,  in  the  poem  before  us,  it  is  true  paubm  i 
summo  decesiUf  yet  it  cannot  be  said,  that  in  imy  part  vergit 
ad  imum. 
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AftT.  lY. '^Typographical  Aniiqmiics;  or  the  History  of 
Printing  in  England^  Scotland^  and  Ireland;  containing 
Memoirs  of  our  Ancient  Printers^  and  a  Register  of  the 
Books  printed  btf  them.  Begun  by  the  late  Josbph  Amsi ^ 
F.R.  8c  A.SS.,  considerabli/  augmented  by  Wm.  Heb- 
BEET,  and  now  greatly  enlarged^  8fc,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
V&oGSAhii  DiBDiN.  LondoD^  John  Murray,  YoL  III. 
1816.    4to.  pp.616. 

The  publication  within  the  last  month  of  this  (the  third) 
▼olume  of  Mr.  Dibdin^s  laborious  work,  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity of  noticing  that  and  the  two  former,  which  ap- 
peared respectively  in  the  years  1810  and  1812,  and  of 
which  no  mention  has  yet  been  made. 

All  must  allow  that  the  editor  of  this  great  undertaking 
is  a  man  of  profound  learning  in  the  science  of  bibliogra- 
phy :  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study,  and  has  pos- 
sessed fiicilities  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  few 
of  his  predecessors,  or  competitors,  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  enjoy.  Independently  of  the  invaluable  library  of 
Earl  Spencer,  with  which  he  is  officially  connected,  he  has 
had  access  to  all  the  collections  of  curious  and  rare  books 
in  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  with  these  advantages,  it  would 
indeed  be  extraordinary,  even  if  common  abilities,  seconded 
by  moderate  industry,  could  not  most  importantly  illustrate 
the  subject  of  British  typography,  we  are  not  among 
those,  however,  who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  Mr.  Dib- 
din  as  a  man  of  pre-eminent  talents — certainly  not  as  a 
man  of  an  original  mind ;  and  after  often  hearing  him  from 
the  pulpit,  and  reading  him  from  the  press,  we  have  come 
to  the  opinion,  (in  which  we  are  aware  that  some  will  differ 
from  us,)  that,  though  learned,  his  learning  is  of  a  very  in- 
applicable, and  comparatively  useless  kind;  and  that  his 
taste  has  been  depraved  from  a  natural  love  of  the  beautiful^ 
to  an  artificial  admiration  of  the  curious.  In  the  study  of 
antiquities,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  men  begin  the 
pursuit  from  the  hope  of  discovering  something  intrinsic^ 
ally  excellent,  and  are  led  on  from  step  to  step,  until  at  last 
they  lose  sight  of  their  original  object,  the  unfolding  of 
concealed  b^uty,  and  it  degenerates  into  a  mere  mechanical 
operation,  which  consists  in  the  pointing  out  of  insignificant 
peculiarities.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the  class  of  per- 
sons, who  are  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Bibliomaniacs 
in  poetry,  many  in  the  present  day,  we  apprehend,  can  bear 
witness,  when  they  look  back  over  the  mass  of  mere  black 
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letter  they  have  collected  to  the  point  from  whenee^  and 
the  purpose  for  which,  they  originally  started :  like  the 
man,  of  wljom  the  stoiy  is  told  in  one  of  our  old  writers, 
who  having  dug  out  of  his  ground  all  the  gold  he  could 
find,  acquired  such  a  love  for  subterranean  excavatio&Si 
that  he  exhausted  all  the  wealth  he  had  previously  pro- 
cured in  raising  stones  and  rubbish,  which  might  easilj 
have  been  obtained  upon  the  surface.  It  is  not,  however, 
fiiir  to  appl)r  this  illustration  without  great  qualification  to 
the  pursuit  in  which  Mr.  Dibdin  has  been  for  years  engaged, 
and  which  has  employed  the  labours  of  so  many  individuals 
whose  knowledge  and  industry  have  never  been  exceeded : 
one  of  them  truly  says,  that  the  origin  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, ^^  by  multiplying  letters,  is  entitled  to  the  first  place 
after  the  invention  of  letters  themselves;"  and  all  investi- 
gations  upon  this  important  point,  however  minute,  must, 
^most  necessarily ,  be  productive  of  some  useful  information, 
not  merely  relative  to  the  progress  of  the  typographic,  but 
to  the  condition  and  advancement  of  the  sister  arts.  This 
excuse,  however,  will  not  apply  to  the  mere  divers  into  the 
depths  of  black-letter  darkness,  who  exhaust  those  lives 
that  might  have  been  devoted  to  valuable  acquisitions,  in 
employments  to  which  they  blindly  attach  an  imaginary  and 
factitious  importance. 

How  much  further  Mr.  Dibdin  intends  to  carry  his  re* 
searches — or  rather,  how  many  more  volumes  of  his  <^  Ty- 
pographical Antiquities  of  Great  Britain"  he  intends  to 
Eublish,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  :  three  thick  quar^ 
ave  already  been  issued  from  the  press,  and  the  prefiice  to 
the  last  seems  to  hold  out  no  hope  that  it  will  be  completed 
in  less  than  as  many  more.  In  the  advertisement  to  Ae 
third  volume,  the  author  thus  speaks  of  his  labours : — 

**  Some  apology  may  be  due  for  the  length  of  time  which  hai 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  this  wovk. 
The  |!>ub]icy  however,  will  not  accuse  me  of  indolence  during  this 
interval;  as  the  completion  of  the  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana  is  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  unabated  ardour  in  the  study  of  bibliograpliy. 

*'  Without  pledging  myself  to  any  definite  period  for  the  pobli- 
cation  of  the  remaining  volames,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  no 
cause,  of  a  magnitude  equal  to  what  has  just  been  noticed,  can 
operate  to  produce  delay ;  although  I  nust  be  permitted  to  declare, 
that  |be  Bibliographical  Decameron  may  precede  the  fourth  volume 
of  these  Typographical  Antiquities.  Those  who  are  disposed  to 
censure  the  tardiness  of  my  progress  in  this  publication,  must  suffer 
their  seventy  to  be  softened  by  a  reflection  upon  the  compamtivelj 
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disproportionate  reward  atteoding  it^ — arising  from  the  very  natnre 
of  the  undertaking : — ^for  in  a  work  so  voluminous  and  expensive 
as  the  present,  of  which  the  impression  is  necessarily  limited,  both 
the  Editor  and  the  Publisher  must  contempt  themselves  with  a 
moderate  remuneration,  and  with  the  hope  that  what  they  lo^  in 
pecuniary  profit  they  gain  by  reputation  and  credit.'' 

With  regard  to  this  extract,  we  apprehend  that  the  sub* 
scribers  have  some  right  to  complain.  Four  years  elapsed 
between  the  publication  of  the  second  and  third  volumes, 
and  the  excuse  is,  that  the  editor  has  not  been  indolent, 
because  he  has  been  completing  his  Bibliotkeca  Spenceriana. 
This  is  no  doubt  very  true ;  and  it  is  no  less  true,  that  that 
production  has  been  a  source  of  immense  profit  to  the 
author,  who  published  it  on  his  own  account;  but  if  it  had 
engaged  him  forty,  instead  of  four  years,  the  same  causa 
for  delay  might  have  been  assigned,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
the  subscribers  to  the  Typographical  Antiquities  (of  whom 
we  are  one)  are  to  be  all  the  money  they  have  paid  out  of 
pocket,  with  a  book  unfinished  in  their  hands,  merely  be* 
cause  Mr.  Dibdin  thinks  fit  to  employ  himself  upon  works 
that  are  more  lucrative :  he  may  with  reason  talk  of  the 
disproportionate  reward  attenaing  this  undertaking,  as 
compared  with  others  to  which  he  has  ffiven  an  undue  pre* 
ference;  but  surely  three  guineas  anda  half  for  each  volume 
18  no  insignificant  price ;  especially  when  we  find  thai  the 
embellishments  (to  which  Mr.  Dibdin  is  careful  to  advert) 
in  the  last  volume  are  much  less  curious  and  expensive  than 
those  which  accompanied  the  first  and  second.  Tl\e  fact  is, 
that  the  editor  has  not  used  his  subscribers  quite  falfly,  and 
has  proceeded  too  much  upon  an  illiberal  money-ketting 
principle,  not  very  consistent  with  the  nature  of  his  lite- 
rary avocations.  In  the  advertisement  to  the  first  vdlume, 
he  talks  of  <^  a  general  pre&ce"  to  be  given  with  the  last 
volume ;  and  in  that  which  has  recentlv  appeared,  he  cajls 
it  by  the  enticing  title  of  9l  Biographical  Decameron,  ^^  which: 
mav  precede  the  fourth  volume."  These  are  intended  aft 
little  decoys  to  his  purchasers-^as  inducements  to  them  to 
wait  with  patience  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or  more  vo-* 
lumes,  as  it  may  answer  the  editor's  purpose  to  proceed ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  his  more  immediate  friends,  who 
have  aided  him  with  their  books  or  their  remarks,' seem  not- 
a  little  anxious  for  the  expression  of  those  '^  particular  ob- 
ligations" which  he  admits  in  the  first  volume,  and  which 
he  promises  to  acknowledge  seriatim  in  the  general  prefiice: 
accordingly,  in  the  introduction  to  the  third  volume,  thanks 
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•re  regularly  offered  to  Mr.  Heber,  Mr.  Wilbndmn^  Mr^ 
Doace,  Mr.  fiiodW,  Sir  E.  Brydges,  Mr.  Hazlewood,  Mr. 
Bliss  and  others  mr  their  valuable  assistanoe;  bat  Mr. 
Dil]^in'8  <<  particular  obligations*^  to  his  subscribers,  are  to 
be  evinced  by  the  postponement  of  the  publicatioa  of  the 
remaining  part  oftnis  work  to  such  apenod  as  may  suit  the 
convenience  or  the  interests  of  the  editor. 

Mr.  Dibdin  must  excuse  these  free  remarks,  dictated  in 
no  8]^irit  of  hostili^;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  indooeil 
principidly  by  a  wish  on  our  part  as  soon  as  possible  to  en- 
joy the  advantage  of  the  completion  of  the  very  vahiaUe 
and  learned  work  he  has  undertaken.  We  do  not  mean  to 
aa^,  that  the  price  even  is  unreasonable,  but  the  delay  cer- 
tainly is  so ;  and  if  the  editor  have  a  right  to  a  fair  rewardy 
his  subscribers  have  no  less  a  right  to  expect  that  the  oob* 
tract  between  him  and  them  should  be  fulfilled  without 
more  than  necessary  dela^,  and  not  postponed  because  Mr. 
Dibdin  finds  more  lucrative  empky meats.  ^ 

The  three  volumes  upon  our  tame  contain,  first,  the  pre* 
frees  of  Ames  and  Herbert,  and  biographical  sketehes  ef 
them  by  Grough  and  Dibdin ;  next,  a  preliminaiy  diequiBi* 
tion  on  the  early  stale  of  eng^ving  and  ornamental  prnit- 
ing  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  thirdly,  an  account  of  the  life  of 
William  Caxtoa.  Both  the  latter  are  by  the  editor  of  thn 
work,  who  afterwards  proceeds  to  a  regular  statement  of 
all  the  books  known  to  nave  been  the  labour  of  our  first 
printer.  These  details  occupy  the  first  volume,  and  the 
second  comprises  a  catalogue  of,  and  strictures  upoe,  Um 
books  printed  by  Letore  and  Machlinia,  Wynkjjrnde  Wepdc^ 
Pynsen,  and  Julian  Notary ;  and  the  third  sinular  particii* 
Im  renrdiM  the  productions  of  the  press  of  a  grMt  nim- 
ber  of  %n|^h  printers  who  exercised  their  ait  from  1500 
to  about  1A50«  The  last  list  includes  the  names  of  above 
fiftjr  prnters,  and  some  others  who  lived  within  the  sense 
period,  will  probaUv  be  noticed  in  the  fourth  volome  of 
these  Tvpographical  Anti<]^uities  when  it  appears. 

It  WW  be  obvioue,  that  m  the  first  vidume  is  contained 
the  longest  portion  of  original  matter,  as  far  as  an  indno* 
trious  MUedien  of  facts*  and  opinions  may  deserve  the  epi*' 
thet  of  original.  The  prefiuws  of  Ames  and  Herbert  are 
ncoompmiied  by  Mr.  Dibdin's  useful  notes,  and  the  life  ef 
Caxton  majr  be  pointed  out  as  a  master-pieoe  of  biography 
of  that  species.  The  prdiminaiy  disquirition,.  though  too 
superficial,  deserves  much  praise  firom  the  accuracy  of  its 
nmAmals^  and  the  neatness  with  which  they  are  put  toge-^ 
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ther.  Prom  the  latter  we  shall  give  a  few  extraets,  relating 
diiefly  to  the  progress  <jf  ornamental  printing ;  the  sabject 
of  the  origin,  &c.  of  engraving  on  worn  and  copper  having 
recently  been  separately  treated  b^  Mr.  Ottley  m  his  most 
learned  work,  which  we  reviewed  m  our  last  number.  The 
following  are  Mr.  Dibdin^s  remarks  on  the  chief  application 
of  ornamental  printing  in  its  earlier  stage : — 

**  Two  classes  of  books  in  particalar  seem  to  have  been  prop^Iy 
ielecled  by  our  printers  for  the  display  of  the  united  arts  of  ensrav- 
ing  and  printing ;  and  these  were  Bibles  and  Chronicles.  Of  the 
latter  class,  some  of  the  cats  in  the  last  edition  of  Grafton's,  and  iii 
the  first  edition  of  Holiashed'SyChronicles,  as  well  as  the  large  wood- 
cut on  the  reverse  of  the  concluding  kaf  of  Hall's  Chronicles  of 
1548,  are  eminent  proofs  that  there  were,  in  this  country,  artist^ 
[whether  foreigners  of  Englishmen  I  will  not  pr^end  to  deter- 
tttine]  who  understood  and  practised  their  profession  ||with  skill  and 
SHOcess. 

*'  But  th^  most  splendkt  attempts  at  engraving  seem  to  have  beeA 
Kierved  for  tbt  most  predous  of  ail  b<K>ks,  the  Bible ;  of  which  a 
anoipliioos  aditam  apmand  duriag  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  Many 
other  editions  were  destioed,  under  the  soverrigncy  of  EHnbetht 
(when  arts,  arms»  and  learning,  made  us  known,  felt,  and  adonred  ^ 
throughout  Europe)  to  receive  some  of  the  eostUest  decoratkms  fimn 
the  presses  of  GraftoOi  Jugge,  Bill  and  Barker.  The  specimens  on 
the  two  ensuing  pages  are  taken  from  the  Aagments  of  a  beautiful 

guarto  edition  or  the  Testament,  printed  in  the  black  letter,  which 
elonged  to  the  late  Hev.  Mr.  George  Asfaby,  of  Bury,  in  Suffolk^; 
wiio  supposed  that  the  edition  came  n-om  the  press  of  either  Grafton 
orWfaHchnrch,  or  of  both.  They  are  unquestionably  very  skilful  pro- 
ductions ;*  although  it  is  probable  that  the  curious  collector  may  be 
able  to  adduce  otber^  ef  still  greater  beauty  and  force.  My  object 
is  hmg  these  fao-simlles  before  the  reader  is,  to  impress  bun  with 
an  idea  of  that  peculiar  species  or  character  of  wooden-block  en^ 
graving,  which  may  be  traced  in  a  variety  of  productions  that  signa- 

«  fiome  of  the  fvriiits  of  ttdi  Testament  are  probably  copied  from  tlie  bea»- 
tifid  wood-cota  in  tbe  Lyoot  BiUet  of  lM0*15Sd-*exeeuted  by  Petit  Ber> 
nard,  or  Bernard  Solomon ;  ooncerning  whom  PapUlon  has  a  long  and  inte- 
resting account  (vol.  i.  206).  So  scarce  is  this  Bible,  that  Papfllon  could 
hardly  find  two  complete  copiea  of  it  in  the  conrse  of  twelve  years.  It  has 
been  ealled  **  a  asoat  baaotifal  work,  and  though  it  does  not  come  up  to  the 
auBterly  Tanetian  maaaer,  yet  it  is  a  fine  performance.'*  See  a  rare  t^ca^ 
tise  entitled  **  An  Inpiiry  into  tke  Origin  i/Prtntinf  in  Enrape,  By  a  Lover 
of  the  Art.  Lond.  17S2. 8vo,  p.  23.'*  6ernaiKi*s  most  precious  performance 
seems  to  have  been  a  smalt  quarto  volume,  called ''  Hymnes  du  temps  et  de 
aes  parties/ consisting  of  8S  pages  only.  Bee  PapUlon,  Tnate  Ht8t,  de  la 
fShmmrg  m  B§i9,  vol.  i«  808.  Stnitt  has  dis^aeed  Ma  Dictionary  by  hU 
aaperficial  notice  of  thia  iaeoasparable  artist. 
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lized  the  typographical  amnls  of  Eiuabeth's  rdgn;  aiid  even 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  productioos  of  ancieDt  artists,  omr  pn»- 
bably  receive  some  gratificatioo  io  observing  the  spirit  and  trulii 
with  which  they  are  executed.  How  &r  some  of  them  may  be  cofBcs 
of  foreign  productions,  has  been  slightl]^  questioned  in  the  preced- 
ing note :  that  their  intrinsic  merit,  both  in  design  and  eDgraving,  ii 
sufficient  to  put  a  number  of  modem  performances  to  the  bliisk, 
mast  be  admitte<t  by  the  most  careless  observer;  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  talents  of  many  eminent  living  artists^  in 
this  department  of  engraving,  have  not  yet  been  fairly  put  to  the 
test ;  otherwise  we  might  have  seen  a  portable  edition  of  the  Bible, 
which  would  have  equalled,  in  graphic  illustrations,  the  beaulj  of  tiie 
cuts  executed  by  Bernard."    (p.  xyii. — ^xviiu  vol.  i.) 

The  fac-similes  which  follow  these  remarks  are  admi- 
rably executed.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  art  of  en- 
Srraving  on  wood  has  of  late  years  attained  a  deg;ree  of  per- 
ection  equal  to  th^  efforts  in  that  kind  at  any  former  pe- 
riod :  what  is  technically  called  cross-hitching,  was  never 
better  executed  than  in  some  cuts  contained  in  Mr.  Singer's 
work  upon  card-playing ;  but  the  reason  why  it  does  not 
now  appear  to  such  great  advantage,  excepting  in  these  co- 
pies fit>m  old  works,  is  on  account  of  the  defective  designs 
from  which  modern  wood-engravers  are  required  to  exe. 
cute  their  blocks.  Those  who  compare  the  two  will  find, 
that  the  principal  difference  is  in  the  freedom  and  grace 
with  which  the  drapery  is  disposed :  in  delicacy  our  en- 
gravers even  exceed  all  their  predecessors,  but  the  draw- 
ings are  generally  by  very  inferior  artists.  The  designs  for 
the  cuts  to  many  ornamented  books  printed  at  Basle,  were 
the  production  of  no  less  a.  pencil  than  that  of  Holbein. 
We  cannot  omit  the  following  note  upon  the  importance  of 
a  general  history  of  printing : — 

<*  A  complete  General  HiOory  rfPrinHng  h  a  great  desideratnm. 
In  this  country  we  have  nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  it.  He 
who  shall  undertake  this  arduous  and  instructive  task,  will  do.  well 
to  read  the  treatises  of  his  predecessors ;  to  compare  their  accounts 
of  books  with  the  books  themselves ;  to  lop  away  their  tedious  di- 
gressions ;  and  to  substitute,  in  many  instances,  something  like  rea- 
son and  fact  for  chimera  and  fiction.  A  free  admission  into  the  ca- 
binets of  the  curious,  and  an  honest  use  of  the  privilege  gnmted^— 
an  inspection,  probabi}^,  of  the  chief  libraries  upon  the  Continent, 
and  especially  of  those  in  the  Low  Countries,  would  also  be  requi- 
site to  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking.  The  great  error,  as  I 
humbly  submit,  in  almost  all  preceding  treatises  upon  the  origin  and 
progress  of  printing,  has  been  the  determination  of  each  writer  to 
support,  through  the  most  fraudable  objections,  tlie  chmns  of  that 
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eountry,  and  of  that  typographicel  artist,  in  whose  cause  he  sat  out  as 
the  avowed  champion.  The  strong  attachment  of  Junius  to  Hol« 
land  and  Coster,  in  aid  of  which  he  exercised  a  poetica!  foncy,  has 
been  even  exceeded  by  the  enthusiasm  (or,  as  some  might  call  it, 
obstinacy)  of  Meerman  towards  the  same  objects.  When  the  latter 
commenced  his  inquiries,  it  is  certain  that  he  bad  no  very  extensive 
information  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Dacarel  threw  out  some  bints 
relating  to  the  claims  of  Hollhnd,  which,  as  Meerman  was  a  native 
«f  that  country,  he  sdzed  with  avidity,  and  resolved  to  expand  and 
consolidate  them  into  a  systematic  history.  Accordingly,  after  pub- 
lishing a  small  octavo  volume  as  a  specimen  of  his  large  work,  he 
appeared  before  the  public,  with  his  portrait,  in  his  Originea  I'-po* 

Caphica,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  along  with  a  fictitious  nead  of  his 
loved  Coster,  beautifiilly  engraved  by  Houbraken.  Mef^rman's  is  a 
learned  and  valuable  work,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  every  bibliographer. 
Ilie  author  had  himself  a  fine  library,  and  was  exceedingly  kind  and 
liberal  in  giving  the  curious  permission  to  see  it.  But  though  it  be 
id>solutely  necessary  to  p^sess  his  performance,  yet  it  is  not  free 
from  gross  errors;  which  have  been  attacked  perhaps  with  too  much 
severity,  by  the  acute  and  experienced  Heinecken.^  This  latter  was 
a  Geman,  and  a  like  patriotic  ardour  induced  Aim  to  give  the  palm 
of  having  discovered  the  art  of  printing  to  the  cities  of  Mentz  and 
Strasburg.  Heioecken,  as  now  seems  to  be  allowed,  has  paid  too 
Jittle  attentk>n  to  the  antiquity  of  the  claims  of  Haarlem,  and  Meer- 
joBan  infioitely  too  much :  thus,  although  both  sat  out  with  profess- 
ing to  adhere  to  truth,  both  have  described  her  not  as  she  really 
t  but  as  they  had  conceived  or  wished  her  tc  he,*^   (p.  xxxL  vol.  i.) 


This  great  work  could  scarcely  be  accomplished  with  any 
degree  of  perfection  by  one  man,  more  especially  if  he  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  extended  plan  of  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  will  oc« 
cupy  six  quarto  volumes  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Ty- 
pography in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  who  allows  an 
interval  of  four  years  between  each  yolume.  From  the  life 
of  Caxton  we  make  the  following  quotation : — 

''The  particular  spot  where  Caxton  at  first  exercised  his  business^ 
or  the  phice  where  his  press  was  fixed,  cannot  now  be  exactly  known* 
Bagfoid  says,  that '  he  erected  his  office  in  some  of  the  side  chapels 
of  the  Abbey,  supposed  by  some  of  our  historians  to  be  the  Aniiny, 
EkemMjfnary.^    He  quotes  Newport's  Repertorium;*  which  authO" 

*  The  passage  is  as  follows ;  both  in  Stow  and  Newconrt  (JUperUnrmm^ 
vol.  i.  711.)—**  St.  Ana's,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret.  Thiswas  an  old 
chapel,  over  against  which  the  Lady  Margaret,  mother  to  KinpffleflrjpVif. 
erected  an  alms-house  tor  poor  women,  which  is  now  (in  Sto^^time)  turned 
into  lodgings  for  the  singing  men  of  the  CoUege,  The  pWce  wherein  this 
chapel  and  alms-honse  stood,  was  called  Ekemanmavt  or  Alnury^  now  cor- 
mptiy  tha  Jmbrfy  for  that  the  ahas  of  the  abby  were  there  diatribated  to  the 
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nty  U,  HI  thu  paiticiillv,  only  a  tnttueripC  from  Slow.  <  WIncvv 
tiutborised  CaEtoo  (wys  Oklyt)*  it  is  certaio  that  he  did  there,  at  tti 
eutraBoe  of  the  Abbey,  eaeicise  the  art,  from  wbesoe  a  piiotii^ 
room  b  to  this  day  called  a  CkaptlJ  Is  regard  to  the  infunBialioato 
be  ^eaoed  from  Caxtod's  owa  cobphoDS,  we  find  that  the  editioaaf 

the  specificatioQ  of  the  place  where  it  was  printed  oocnrs),  ate 
.<  Westminster*  generally ;  that  the  Ckramicki  of  1480  first 
bis  printing  at  the  *  Abbey ;'  and  that  the  Rommux  cfArikmr^  pntcrf 
ia  1485,  is  the  last  book  which  mentions  both  the  one  and  tfieate 
in  the  samecolophon.  The  greater  number  of  the  works,  piinted  hj 
him,  specify  only  the  date  of  their  execution.  According  to  Btf- 
ford»  <  Caxton's  office  was  afterwards  removed  into  King  Street :  bat 
whereabouts,  or  what  sian,  is  not  known.  He  mi^t  hare  reaMvcd 
bis  office  (continues  Bagrord)  without  breach  of  friendship  with  the 
abbot,  for  that  printing  being  much  admired,  all  people  of  cnmsilf 
would  be  thronging  into  the  Abbey  lor  to  see  this  neww-invented  ait 
of  printing ;  so  that  it  became  at  last  ver^  troublesome,  not  only  ts 
Caiton*s  servants,  in  the  hindraace  of  their  work,  but  a  farther  4 
was,  the  monks  were  disturbed  at  their  devotion  by  the  people  ( 
ing  in  and  out  in  such  crouds.' — ^Tbis  reasoning,  it  most  be 
fessed,  is  sufficiently  ridiculous;  as  if  the  ardor  of  curiosity  w 
not  have  equally  driven  the  people  ^  in  crouds'  to  another  spot— nst 
connected  with  the  offices  of  rdigion — and  where  the  absence  of  eo- 
desiastieal  respect  or  discipline  wouM  rather  Imve  increased  their 
number,  and  encouraged  their  intrusion  I 

**  It  is  most  probable,  that  Caaton,  after  the  manner  observed  is 
other  monastenes,  erected  his  press  near  one  of  the  chapels  attached 
to  the  aisles  of  the  Abbey;  and  his  Prtniing  Cffice  might  have  su- 
perseded the  use  of  what  was  called  the  Seriptorium  of  the  saDi& 
No  remains  of  this  once  interesting  place  can  now  be  ascxitsiBeff : 
indeed,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  p«dWd  down  ii 
making  alterations  for  the  building  of  Henry  VU's  cfaapel;  fbr  if 
Henry  made  no  scruple  to  demolisli  *  The  Chapel  of  the  Viim'ii 
order  to  carry  into  effect  his  own  plans  for  erectiiig  the  imignificeiit 
one  which  goes  by  his  own  name,  the  Office  of  Printer  stood  iittk 
4$hanee  of  escaping  a  similar  fate!"     (p.  xcix — cii.  vol.  i.) 

Thii)  life  is  coQcluded  by  Mr*  Dibdin  in  the  followiag 
rhapsodical  strain,  perhaps  not  Yory  well  suited  to  thegia* 
vitjr  and  sobrietj  of  Kia  task. 

**  That  our  typographer  met  death  with  placidity  and  resigoatlob 
there  is  every  reason^  from  the  testimony  of  his  own  pious  ^acalt- 

poor  5  and  tiM-reui,  Islip  (MillingX  Abbot  of  Westmiaster,  erected  the  ^ 
press  of  kook jbrintiiig  that  ever  was  in  England,  about  the  year  of  Chrut 
14T1,  where  William  Caxton,  cituen  and  mercer  of  London,  who  flnt 
hM^ht  it  iaW  £a|Md|  practised  ft.** 
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tioiit>  but  Bort  from  the  evidence  of  a  vsefiiUy-spest  life^  to  be* 
jjete.  If  his  funeral  wa$  not  emblaxoned  by  ^  the  pomp  of  heraldry/ 
aiod  '  the  great  one»  of  rank*  were  not  dSsooverable  among  hh  pall- 
bearers ;  yet  Caxton  descended  into  his  grave  in  full  assurance  of  a 
JMoNVMBNT,  which,  Mke  the  art  that  te  had  practised,  would  bid 
defiance  to  decay.  Accept,  OVbneeablb  and  Vibtuovs  Shads  I 
this  tribute  of  unfeigned  r^pect  to  thy  memory!  Thou  shalt  be 
numbered  hereafter,  not  with  the  witty,  the  vain,  or  the  profligate 
- — ^the  Nashes,  Greens,  and  Roehesters  of  the  day ! — ^but  with  the 
nvise,  the  sober,  and  the  good ;  with  those  who  have  nnceasingly 
strove  to  meliorate  the  eondition  of  mankind,  (p.  cxi.-— cxiv.  vol.  i!) 

The  rest  of  the  volume  ia  nade  up  of  long  notieee  of  64 
motkM  printed  by  Caxton^  in  the  accamulation  of  which. 
Mid  the  particulars  regarding  tbem,  the  editor  has  bestowed 
preaA  labour,  with  proportionate  succfse.  Passages  firoim 
uis  part  of  the  work^  or  from  the  unavoidably  scanty  ac- 
ccMiDtg  of  other  printers  and  their  labours,  could  afford  but 
little  information  to  our  readers,  although,  taken  as  a  whole, 
it  is  important  and  not  uninteresting. 

W^  n&ve  before  observed  upon  the  decrease  of  the  em* 
bellishments  in  the  third  volume  of  these  Typographical 
Antiquities :  of  course  not  many  of  the  scarce  originals  can 
have  come  iipder  our  eve,  or  Uiai  of  any  single  individual 
virho  has  not  bad  Mr.  Uibdin's  object  before  nirn ;  but  we 
have  sometimes  found,  that  by  the  re*engraving  the  figures 
are  transposed;  an  instance  of  this  error  occurs  in  giving 
B  fhc-tsimile  of  the  title*page  of  Sir  Thomas  Morels  works, 
15fi7.  In  the  third  volume  we  have  noticed,  that  the  editor 
has  several  times  been  contented  with  hearsay  information 
f0gttrdiBg  a  work,  when  he  might  have  consulted  it  with 
liisdwn  eyes,  without  any  great  additional  trouble:  we  refer 
particularly  to  pages  156  and  589,  and  we  mi^ht  multiply 
them  without  much  difficulty.  This  is  an  indication  of  a 
little  carelessness  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  as  Mr.  Dibdia 
grows  tired  of  it;  which  will  not  be  very  pleasing  to  his 
aubecriben^  who  have  not  yet  urged  him  to  inconvenient 
ipecsd. 

Goiissdering  the  immense  number  of  volumes  to  which 
allusion  is  made,  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  the  editor 
should  not  have  been  able  to  oonsult  all :  the  titles  and 
contents  of  some  he  has  taken  on  thej^utbority  of  Ames  and 
Herbert,  and  others  are  entirely  omitted,  or  only  hinted  at 
in  a  note,  as  a  work  in  existence.  Among  these',  is  a  small 
JSmo.  volame,  in  our  poeseesion^  under  the  following  title : 
^  The  lyfe  of  prestea.    This  present  treatyse  concernynge 
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the  state  and  Ijfe  of  Chanons,  prestes,  clerkee,  and  minys* 
tres  of  the  church,  was  fyrst  copyled  in  Latyne  by  the 
reuerend  and  deuoute  fiither  Dyonisius,  some  tyme  one  of 
the  Charter-house  in  Ruremond,  and  taken  and  exempli* 
fyed  with  greate  diligence  out  of  an  originall  copy,  y«  which 
he  wrote  with  his  owne  hande,  and  nowe  againe  oeynge  dili- 
gently corrected,  is  traslated  into  the  Englyshe  tonge  Tnto 
the  honour  of  god,  and  for  the  vtilite  and  soule  helth  of 
Clerkes*  &;  other  studentes  of  the  same.'' — It  proceeds  as 
far  as  sig.  L.v.,  and  is  without  date :  at  the  end  is  this  eo* 
lophon :  ^^  Impryntyd  at  London  in  the  Fletestreete^  hy  me 
Robert  Redman :  Cum  priuUegioJ^ 

Mr.  Dibdin  also  sometimes  mentions  as  rare  and  yaloable, . 
works  that  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other :  thus  be  states 
that  Thomas  Wilson's  ^^  Arte  of  Rhetori(|ue,"  printed  hj 
Grafton  in  1553,  is'in  Mr.  Heber's  collection,  as  if  only  to 
be  found  in  the  most  stupendous  library  of  that  great  Biblio* 
maniac :  we  have  ourselves  Ames's  copy,  with  his  own  sig- 
nature and  arms,  to  which  Kingston's  edition  of  Wilsoirs 
'*  Rule  of  Reason"  is  annexed,  and  for  die  whole  we  only 
gave  a  guinea. 

Aet.  V. — The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  WUkms^  a 
Cornish  Man :  taken  from  his  own  mouthy  in  his  Passage 
to  England  from  off  Cape  Horny  in  America^  in  the  Shqf 
Hector.  By  R.  S.,  a  Passenger  in  the  Hector,  London^ 
T.  and  J  oilman;  Edinburg,  John  Fairbaim;  2  vols. 
12mo.  new  edit.  1816- 

To  some  of  our  ireaders,  we  are  persuaded  that,  not  onlj 
the  title,  but  the  body  of  this  book,  will  be  new;  fmd  others 
who  have  heard  of  it,  have  derived  their  knowledge  merely 
from  the  notes  to  Mr.  Southey's  very  striking  poem,  ^<  The 
Curse  of  Kehama,"  where  he  admits  that  the  Glendoveer^ 
the  description  arid  actions  of  whom  form  the  most  delight- 
ful part  or  his  production,  is  borrowed  from  '^  the  neglected 
stor^  of  Peter  Wilkins,  a  work  of  great  genius;"  and  he 
subjoins,  *^  whoever  the  author  was,  his  winged  people  are 
the  most  beautiful  creatures  of  ima^ation  tnat  ever  were 
devised."  The  addition  of  the  Ship  of  Heaven,  so  deli« 
catelv  described  in  the  7th  canto,  is>  however,  the  invention 
of  mv.  Southey. 

Probably  the  eulogy  above  quoted  (which,  however,  is 
not  referred  to  in  the  new  edition)  led  to  the  republication 
of  this  very  original  and  romantic  novel.  We  do  not  exactly 
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remember  the  date  of  the  old  edition^  but  it  is  at  least  siztjr 
or  eighty  years  old ;  and  firom  that  time  till  18 10,  when  ^^The 
Curse  of  Kehama"  appeared^  it  has  remained  uauoticed. 
Who  was  the  author,  it  is  now  iu  inin  to  inquire,  and  the 
initials  ^  R.  S.,  a  passenger  in  the  Hector/*  are  probably 
merely  fictitious;  the  work  does  not  seem  at  first  to  have 
attracted  suflBcient  notice  to  induce  the  writer  to  disclose 
himself,  and  probably  he  was  some  man  of  unobtrusive 
talent,  who  penned  it  for  his  amusement,  and  thcgre  found 
the  only  reward  he  expected.  We  have  heard  it  hinted 
that  De-foe  was  the  author  of  Peter  Wilkins,  but  it  was 
only  a  conjecture,  and  that  not  a  plausible  one ;  for,  inde* 
pendently  of  some  discordancy  in  dates,  there  are  such 
essential  differences  between  Hobinson  Crusoe  and  Peter 
Wilkins,  as  to  render  it  very  unlikely  that  both  should  have 
flowed  from  the  same  individual.  Our  readers  need  not  be 
under  any  alarm,  lest  we  should  enter  into  a  firesh  criticism 
of  the  book  which  was  the  delight  of  the  boyhood  of  most 
of  us,  in  order  to  shew  these  differences ;  we  would  only 
say,  that  the  ^eat  charm  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  its  reality^ 
the  perfect  fiuth  we  put  in  its  yaried  relations,  as  if  they 
were  undoubted  historical  facts,  and  as  if  the  hero  had  had 
a  positive  being;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  read  Peter 
Wilkins  as  a  poetical  invention,  that  describes  something 
out  of  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  with  such  truth  ana 
vividness,  as  to  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  its 
existence.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  work  of  talent,  in  which 
the  adaptation  of  known  means  is  the  chief  recommenda* 
tion ;  Peter  Wilkins  is  a  wcnrk  of  genius,  where  even  those 
means  of  accomplishing  particular  purposes  are  the  effort 
of  invention. 

.  In  the  short  space  to  which  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
confining  ourselves,  more  especially  in  noticing  a  new  edi« 
tion  of  a  book,  we  cannot  pretend  to  enter  into  any  detail 
of  the  strange  story  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Wilkins :  it  will 
be  enough  for  our  present  object  to  observe,  that  he  is  a 
mariner,  who,  after  a  series  of  very  singular  and  admirably- 
related  adventures,  is  cast  upon  a  barren  rock ;  he  lives 
alone  for  some  time  on  board  the  wreck  of  his  ship;  but 
at  last,  sailing  in  the  ship's  boat  round  the  rock,  he  is 
drawn  into  a  sort  of  eulf,  or  cavern,  and,  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  is  carried  for  some  days  through  a  subterrane- 
ous passage,  which  at  length  opens  into  a  salt  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  impassable  precipices,  leaving  a  wooded  and 
fertile  tract  round  the  maigin  of  the  water.    Here  he  is 
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omqieUad  to  take  up  bk  abode,  not  beiogaUe  to 
boat  back  against  tbe  ttream;  aad  baviaif  boik  * 

Eotto,  soon  after  his  arrival  he  hears  vaices  as  of  I 
iDg&.  sporting  in  the  air,  at  nigbt,  and  sees  duidowa 
ing  along  the  snrfiice  of  the  lake.  On  one  occasion, 
sorely  laaienttng  the  solitude  he  was  destined  to  endore,  he 
bears  something  strike  agunst  the  thatch  of  bis  cottage^ 
and  looking  out,  with  his  lamp  in  his  hand^  be  sees  a  bean* 
tiful  woman  lying  at  his  door,  the  lower  part  of  her  person 
corered  with  a  thin  film  or  web,  while  her  head  and  slianl* 
ders  are  surrounded  br  a  kind  of  wings  that  spread  like  aa 
umbrella.  Peter  Wilkias  carries  her  in,  and  finds  to  Ut 
astonishment  that  she  is  a  Gamn^^  or  flving  woman  c 
female  of  a  new  race  of  human  beings,  who,  by  nseaoa  of 
this  film  or  web,  when  expanded,  (which  is  called  a  grmoh 
dbf,)  are  able  to  divide  the  air  with  more  ease  and  gresrtet 
velocity  than  birds.  Willdns  is  violently  enamonrM,  and 
lives  with  her  in  a  platonic  sort  of  love  during  a  whole 
winter;  and  after  they  have  learnt  something  of  the  lan« 
guage  of  each  other,  they  plight  faith,  and  become  m»i 
and  wife;  The  flying  lady,  whose  appearance  is  exqnisitieljf 
described,  gives  this  account  of  heraeU:-— 

**  Compliments  (if  in  compliance  with  old  custom  I  may  cali  thcni 
lOy  for  thev  were  by  us  delivered  from  the  heart)  being  a  little  over 
on  both  sides,  1  first  desired  to  know  what  name 'she  went  by  before 
I  fonnd  her:  *  For  having  only  hitherto  called  you  madam,  and  my 
hdy,  besides  the  fiitarc  expression  of  ny  love  to  you  m  the  word 
dear,  I  would  know  your  original  name,  that  so  I  migiht  jom  it  wftk 
that  tender  epithet.'— «  That  youshidt'  Mid  she,  'and  also  my 
ihmily.at  another  oppoitnnity;  but  as  my  name  will  aot  take  ap 
long  time  to  repeat  at  present,  it  is  YouwAicKBB^  And  pray  now 
gratify  ne  with  the  knowledge  of  yonrs/ — <  My  dear  Yoawaikee, 
ny  name  was  Pbter  Wilkiks  wlien  I  heard  it  last;  but  thai  a 
so  long  ago,  I  bad  almost  forgot  it  And  now  there  is  another  thing 
you  can  ave  me  a  pleasure  in.' — *  You  need  then  only  mentioa  it« 
my  dear  Peter.' — *  That  is,'  said  I,  *  only  to  tell  me,  if  you  did 
not  by  some  accident,  fall  from  the  top  of  the  rock  over  my  habita- 
tion, upon  the  roof  of  it,  when  I  first  took  you  in  here ;  and  whe- 
ther you  are  of  the  country  upon  the  rocks  T  She,  softly  smiling, 
answered,  *  My  dear  Peter,  you  run  your  questions  too  thick ;  ai 
to  my  couHtry,  which  is  not  upon  the  rocks,  as  you  suppose,  but  at  a 
vast  distance  from  hence,  I  shall  leave  that,  till  I  may  hereafter  at  more 
ieisave  speak  of  my  fkmily,  as  1  promised  you  before ;  bat  as  to  hm 
I  came  into  \i\%  grotto,  I  knew  not  at  first,  but  soon  perceived  yout 
humanity  had  brought  me  in,  to  take  care  of  me  after  a  terrible  fUl 
I  had ;  not  from  tli^  rock,  as  you  suppose,,  for  then  I  mast  not  onr 
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k»t6  beeb  Uvidg'  4o'  «i^<^  you,  Imt  4rom  a  far  Yt^  cdnsideflfefe 
Ipdisbt  in  tii«  air.  I'H  tell  you  how  it  fanppened.  A  fiarcel  (^  us  ywng 
pecpte  ware  upoR  a  merry  awaiigQBii  round  this  ariioe»  'whieh  we 
HiuaHy  divert  owraelves  wicb  at  «el  tiflies  of  the  year,  chasing  and 
puraaiog  one  another,  sometimefl  soaring  to  an  eitraordioary  height, 
mad  then  »hooting  down  again  with  aurprisiag  pieoipitancy,  till  we 
even  touch  the  trees ;  when  of  a  sudden  we  moant  again,  and  away. 
Bein^  of  this  party,  and  pursued  by  one  of  my  comrades,  I  de- 
scended down  to  the  very  trees^  and  she  after  me ;  but  as  I  mounted, 
she  overshooting  me,  brushed  so  stiffly  against  the  upper  part  of  my 

Sondee,  (hat  I  loat  my  bearing ;  and  being  ao  near  the  branches, 
9fe  I  could  recover  it  again,  I  Sunk  mto  the  tree,  and  rendered 
wif  giaundee  useless  to  me;  so  that  down  I  came,  and  that  with  m» 
meh  fimoe  tbi^  I  had  but  juat  fek  my  fall  and  lost  my  senses.  Whe^ 
1k»r  I  •eiiad  out  or  no,  ufMia  my  coming  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  say  ; 
hut  if  I  did,  my  eompUMon  was  too  fSt  gone  by  that  time  to  bear  or 
takejiotiee  of  me;  at  ahe  probably,  an  so  awift  a  flight,  saw  not  my 
fiill.  As  t#  the  condition  I  was  m,  or  what  happened  immediately 
alterwarda,  I  must  be  obliged  to  you  for  a  relation  of  that:  but  one 
thing!  was  quickly  sensibfe  of,  and  never  can  foiget,  that  1 4>we  my 
life  to  yonr  care  and  kiiidaeas  to  me/'    (p«  130,  vol.  i.) 

In  a  few  years  this  couple  have  a  family  of  several  chiU 
dren,  and  when  they  are  old  enough,  the  mother  takes  such 
as  have  ^roipufee^  (for  all  of  them  had  not  this  appendage) 
to  visit  her  &lber  and  relations,  who  were  persons  of  greal 
consequence  and  power  in  their  own  country,  and  in  tiiro 
the  father  juakes  a  flyinff  expedition  to  the  grotto  of  hia 
unknown  son-in-law.  in  the  mean  time,  a  prophecy^  19 
pvonounced  among^  the  Glumms  (such  being  the  appeUation 
#f  the  flyinff  men)  that  Peter  Wilkins  wui  be  extremely 
Histrumentaf  in  defeating  a  rebel  named  HarloRlli;pHrho  had 
leathered  great  strenffth  in  a  neighbomring  district :  Peter 
is,  therefore,  carried^  bv  the  Glumms  on  a  machine  of  his 
invention,  to  the  capital  of  their  kingdom,  where  he  is  in- 
troduced to  the  King  Gearigetti.  Here  the  author  allows 
a  complete  range  to  his  fancy,  in  describing  the  govern- 
ment, manners,  occupations,  and  mode  of  life  of  this  new 
]>eople,  in  every  respect  differing  from  others  hitherto  men- 
tioned in  any  writer.  We  will  give  one  extract  from  thb 
Etrt  of  the  work,  describing  the  sort  of  lamps  used  by  the 
lumms,  the  idea  of  which  is  ingeniously  taken  firom  the 
glow-worm. 

**  Being  bow  in  my  oval  chamber,  and  alone  with  my  children,  i 
had  a  mind  to  be  informed  of  some  things  1  was  almost  ashamed  to 
ask  Quilly.  *  Tommy,'  (one  of  Wiikins's  children,  who  had  resided 
for  some  time  at  the  court,)  said  I,  '  what  sort  of  fires  do  they  keep 
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in  these  globes?  and  what  are  they  made  ofT — ^^ Father/  smA  b^ 
<  yonder  is  the  man  shifting  them,  you  may  go  and  see.'  Being 
▼ery  curious  to  see  how  he  did  it,  I  went  to  him ;  as  I  carae  meu 
liim»  he  seemed  to  have  something  atl  fire  on  his  arm.  *  What  fans 
the  man  got  there?  said  I.  *  Only  swcecoes/  replied  ToBany. 
By  this  time  I  came  up  to  him ;  '  Friend/  said  I,  '  what  are  yoa 
about  1' — *  Shifting  the  swecoes,  Sir/  answered  be,  'to  ^d  them.' 
— 'What  oil  do  you  feed  withi'  said  I.  *  Oil!'  answered  he, 
Mhey  won't  eat  oil;  that  would  kill  them  all.'— *  Why/  said  I« 
'  my  lamp  is  fed  with  oil/ 

**  Tommy  could  scarce  forbear  laughing  himself;  but  for  fear 
the  servant  should  do  so  too,  pulled  me  by  the  sleeve,  and  desired 
me  to  say  no  more.  So  turning  away  with  him,  he  said,  *  It  is  not 
oil  that  gives  this  light,  but  sweecoes,  a  living  creature ;  he  bas  got 
his  basket  full,  and  is  taking  the  old  ones  out  to  feed  tbeiii,  and 
patting  new  ones  in ;  they  shift  them  every  half-day,  and  feed  tfaeaa.' 
— *  What  r  said  1,  '  are  all  these  infinite  number  of  elobes  1  see 
living  creatures]' — 'No/  replied  he,; '  the  globecT  are  mSj  the  trans- 
parent shell  of  a  bott,  like  our  calibashes— the  light  cornea  fi^m 
the  sweecoe  within/ — '  Has  that  man,'  said  I,  *  got  any  of  themt' 
— '  Yes/  answered  he,  '  you  may  see  them ;  the  king,  and  the  oo- 
lambs,  and  indeed  every  man  of  note,  has  a  place  to  breed  and  feed 
them  in.' — '  Pray,  let  us  go  see  them,'  said  I ;  'for  that  is  a  curiosity 
mdeed.' 

''  Tommy  desired  the  man  to  shew  me.  the  sweecoes,  so  he  set 
down  his  basket,  which  was  a  very  beautiful  resemblance  of  a  com- 
mon higgler's  basket,  vrith  a  handle  in  the  middle,  and  a  division  un- 
der it,  with  flaps  on  each  side  to  lift  up  and  down.  It  was  made  of 
straw-coloured  small  twigs,  neatly  compacted,  but  so  light  as  scarce 
to  be  of  any  weight..  Opening  one  of^  the  lids,  1  could  make  very 
little  disj^cUon  of  substances,  the  bottom  seeming  all  over,  of  a 
quite  whUc^J/lour.  I  looking  surprised  at  the  light,  the  man  took 
out  o«e,  and  would  have  put  it  into  my  band,  but  perceiving  me 
shy  of  i%  he  assured  me  it  was  one  of  the  most  innocent  things  in 
the  world ;  I  then  took  it,  and  surveying  it,  it  felt  to  ray  touch  as 
smooth  and  cold  as  a  piece  of  ice.  It  was  about  as  long  as  a  large 
lob-wonn,  but  much  thicker.  The  man  seeing  me  admire  the  bright- 
ness of  it's  colour,  told  roe  it  had  done  it's  duty,  and  -v.'as  going  to 
be  fed;  but  those  which  were  going  upon  duty  were  much  clearer: 
and  then  opening  the  other  lid,  those  appeared  far  exceeding  the 
others  in  brightness,  and  thickness  too.  I  asked  what  he  fed  them 
with.  Me  said,  '  Leaves  and  fruit ;'  but  grass,  when  he  coidd  get 
it,  whkb  was  not  often,  they  were  very  fond  of.''    (p.  102,  voL  iL) 

The  Glumms,  by  Peter's  advice  and  aid,  having  defeated 
the  rebels,  who  were  assisted  by  domestic  treachery,  he 
settles  the  whole  kingdom,  reforms  such  customs  as  he 
thought  injurious,  abolishes  idolatr^r,  and  establishes  chris- 
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tiukky.  Having  raided  in  the  court  of  Georigetti  many 
Tears,  his  children  grow  up,  and  are  well  provided  for;  and 
liaving  contrived  some  time  befiore  a  sort  of  artificial  grauftt 
dee,  he  longs  in  his  old  ace  to  revisit  his  native  countiy^ 
and  he  starts. from  the  land  of  theOiumms  for  that  purpose. 
He  drope  into  the  sea,  near  the  ship  Hector,  on  board 
which  he  is  taken,  and  the  relater,  ^'  K.  8.  a  passenger," 
represents  hin^self  as  having  taken  the  story  from  the  lips 
of  theic^d  man,  who  died  just  as  he  reached  England. 

'  Some  persons  have  supposed,  that  in  this  romantic  story 
there  were  political  allusions,  as  in  Swift's  most  delightful 
political  relations;  but  if  so,  they  are  now  lost,  and  we 
mppreheod,  as  we  observed  in  the  outset,  that  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkios  was  written  as  a  mere  sport 
of  &ncy.  It  is  not  all  equally  entertaining,  partieularlv 
towards  the  latter  end,  where  it  becomes  prosing,  though 
the  author's  opinions  upon  religion^  politics,  and  the  eflTeet 
of  trade  upon  nations,  display  great  sagacity  and  observe* 
tion.  In  conclusion,  we  roust  remark,  that  there  is  one 
Symall  portion  which,  though  beautifully  and  even  delicately 
described,  is  not  calculated  for  the  perusal  of  all  readers. 

Art.  VI. — jfn  Jnswer  to  Doctor  Kinglake ;  shewing  the 
Danger  of  his  Cooling  Treatment  of  the  Gout,  By  John 
Ring,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
don^ and  of  the  MedicaL  Societies  of  London  q^nd  Paris: 
Callow,  1816.    8vo.  pp.  165. 

A  BOOK  with  a  more  unpromising  title  than  this  could 
hardly  have  been  laid  before  us ;  we  have,  therefore,  no 
reason  to  complain  of  a  disappointment.  The  name?  of 
iUng  and  Kinglake  have  been  too  long  sounded  in  opposi- 
tion;  too  often  have  they  exhibited  themselves  before  the 
public,  to  allow  of  much  interest  being  now  excited  by 
their  appearance:  it  seems  these  gentlemen  have  yet  to 
ieairn,  that  a  man  may  continue  to  write  without  increasing 
bis  reputation.  Mr.  Ring,  indeed,  appiears  all  along  to 
have  mistaken  Dr.  Kinglake  for  some  giant  in  medical 
science,  by  whose  discomfitore  he^  might  obtain  great  ho^^ 
nour;  egregious  error ! — the  doctor's  produefiiDns  contain 
within  tbemsdVes  the  elements  of  decay,  and  without  the 
aid  of  any  adverse  band  itroold  speedily  tumble  into  obli« 
vion:  his  languaj^isr-an  uniiitdligible  jargon,*  his  dogma- 
tism oflbnsive,  his  practice  too  empirical  to  be  genen^y 
adui|S8ible;*-»why  then  sUotifd  Mr.  iUng^  or  ^ny  man,  taljLe 
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the  trouble  to  oonpote,  coatpile,  and  write  so  long  mm  mm* 
0wor  to  that  wbieh  required  no  aoBwer  at  all  ?  Wl^  ?  Dr. 
Kraglake  had,  not  long  since,  asserted,  that  Iris  doetriae 
has  not  lately  lieen  assailed,  though  ^^  it  is  trnpoMUkle  to 
reeoocile  his  assertion  to  tnith ;  for,"  sajrs  Mr.  R.,  ^*  ho 
anist  know,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  it  was  assailed 
in  m^  Treatise  on  Uie  Gk>at;  one  of  the  laAest  and  ^ucimI 

Jublications,  and  probablj  the  priacioal  pobKcation  Cw 
as  ever  appeared  on  that  subject."    This  is  asodesi ! 

Though  we  have  just  now  spoken  of  Dr.  Kinglafee's 
treatise  m  no  very  favourable  terms,  it  is  not  our  istention 
Id  deny  that  it  contains  some  just  and  rational  otmerrmticam^ 
or  that  the  cooling  treatment  of  gout,  in  some  cases,  sBsd 
with  suitable  precautions,  may  be  a  safe  as  wdl  as  effica* 
.cioiis  practice.  Even  Mr.  Ring  will  allow  so  much;  ibr, 
speaking  of  the  external  application  of  cold  water  as  a  ic- 
aiedy  for  gout,  he  says : 

''  If  Dr.  Kioglake  were  satisfied  with  an  acknowledgement  of  its 
efficacy,  or  even  of  its  general  utility,  it  would  be  very  uncandid 
sod  illiberal  to  deny  it  that  merit" — '*  The  cold  bath,  in  every  form 
— cold  afFiisions,  cold  ablutions,  and  cold  applications — are,  and 
have  long  been,  some  of  the  auMt  favouiite  and  popular  remedies  ia 
almost  all  sorts  of  febrile  and  iniamniatory  complainis,  except  the 
gout;  and  even  in  that  disease  the  effieac]^  of  the  practice  is  acsnow- 
fedged,  but  th^  safety  of  the  practice  is  denied." — **  A  thousand 
cases  would  not  prove  his  practice  to  be  s^,  but  a  single  one  is 
sufficient  to  prove  it  unsafe.'^    (fi,  43>-47.) 

This  is  going  rather  too  far ;  for  surely  a  remedy  for  any 
disease,  which  proved  noxious  but  once  in  arthouaand  times^ 
would  deserve  to  be  held  in  the  h^hest  estfeem.  Would 
Mr.  Rang  admit  such  a  rule  to  be  applied  to  his  ibvourile 
cow-pock?  Could  he  listen  witir  patience  to  tbe  man  who 
should  tell  him,  that  a  thousand  suotessful  cases  were  in« 
sufficient  to  establish  its  power  of  preventing  the  small* 

Sx,  but  tlmt  a  ain^  instance  of  miltine  was*  enoagU-  fa 
prive  it  of  all  damo  to  confideaee  ?  In  his  eagerneseta 
ran  down  bis  opponai^.  lie  is  apt  to  lose  sight  dF  oonsisl* 
fancy;  and  wknAever  prame  may  be  doe  to  tbs  dlMtrine  of 
Or.  Kinglaico  is  given;  a^tty  to  othovs^  wUlat  tiiie  wMa 
weigiit  of  opprobrium  ia  tbrown  upon  bim«  At  page  lU^ 
however,  of  Ihr  <<  Aaawetv*'  thene  ia  somettann;  temamoaat 
to  an  admiflsion^  that  little  real  neoensity  existed  for  its 
appearance :  Bur*  Ring^  adoptn^  tke  words  of  ft  medicsl 
revievser,  aayo^^*  He.  King^e  aeomo  to  think  tftitf  Um 
fonendi^  of  ptmetitniien  adopt  Us  lasbtment  imtHefout; 
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wm  a|ipeal  to  tin"  knovpledge  of  every  individiial  of  the 
fittvlty,  whelker  one  ia  fifty  of  his  acqaaintaaces  ever 
detenie  .of  followtng;  Dr.  Kinglake's  plan.  It  is  toleraU^. 
plain,  tiien^  -that  tme  ^'  Answer"  must  have  been  intended 
ntiier.for  the*  ffout*afflicfeed  sons  of  cmilenee,  than  for  the 
followers  of  jEsculapius;  and  we  all  know  bow  seasiUjf 
alive  those  gentlemen  are  to  every  thing  which  concerns  so 
interesting,  so  fashionable  a  disease.  At  page  38,  it  is  as- 
serted,  that  the  doctor^s  numerous  publications  will  serve^ 
if  no  other,  at  least  the  purpose  of  an  advertisement ;  but 
few  people,  we  apprehend,  will  be  long  in  doubt  where  the 
advantages  of  advertising  are  most  likely  to  be  felt)«--al 
Taunlon,  or  in  London. 

This  pi'ecious  volume  is  made  up,  principally,  of  state* 
■leata  and  observations  relative  to  Dr.  Kinglake's  practice, 
eolleetedfVoni  the  medical  joarnals  and  flrom  other  sources; 
of  pretty  eopio»;6  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Gullenj 
Dr.  Peter  Reiff,  and  th^  late  and  present  Dr.  Gregory ; 
with  a  catalogue  of  the  opinions^  concerning  gout,  of  more 
than  thirty  authors  of  all  ages,  up  to  Hippocrates;  the 
whole  mixed  together,  and  seasoned,  with  several  strain- 
ings of  wit  by  Mr.  Ring ;  such  as  calling  Dr.  Kipglake  an 
old  woman,  a  goose,  a  man  without  brains,  and  a  babe* 
Take  an  instance : — ^^  A  goose  (says  he)  goes  into  water 
when-  he  has  a  fever ;  yet  nobody  ever  supposed  that  a  goose 
was  a  sage — nobody  ever  supposed  that  a  goose  was  a  phi* 
loeopher,  or  a  phg^sician.  This  would  be  alraost  as  bad  as 
to  aappose  tiiat  physician  may  be  a  goose.^*  R^lyj  any 
4me  fieadin^  this,  might  naturalljr  suppose,  that  the  person 
who  wrote  it  Irad  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  upon  geese 
all  his  life.  He  desires  to  be  thought  facetious,  but  fails 
in^the  very  essence  of  that  quality ;  his  terms  are  gross  and 
iU-tempered,  and  he  wants  the  delicacy  of  hand  to  point 
them.  In  the  123d  page  of  his  book,  we  are  presented 
with  a  fine  string  of  incongruous  epithets,  applied  to  the 
doeCor's  memoir  on  Digitalis.  We  are  told,  in  the  first 
{riaoe,  thai  it  has  made  the  purchasers  as  well  as  the  press 
groan/  then,  that  it  is  '<  a  bitter  herb,  like  those  of  Sar^p 
dinia,  and,  like  the  bitter  herbs  of  Sardinia^  firo«H>ietf 
fa»ighter;^  bet  it  also  ^^  soon.eaeekes  nausea,  and  is,  |n.  gat- 
nerai,  soon  rejected:*'  it  is,  moreover,  ^'  a  dirrW  sedaine/'* 
and  finally,  to  crown  all,  if  it  doee  not  ^^  act  as  m.nasx3oiia, 
and  pvodtfoe  sloep^  nothine  can." 

We  are  unwilling  la  dbtain  the  reader  any  longer  with 
tdAing;.  but  feel  dispooad,  before  pavting^  to  tran^ 
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scribe,  and  offer  a  few  cominents  upon,  two  detached  pv> 
sa^s  relative  to  empiricism  and  medical  reform,  wkick 
have,  for  a  long  time,  been  the  subject  of  mueh,  and  pro- 
bably beneficial  discussion.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  sop 
posed  lo  quote  with  any  strong  feeling  of  admiration :  it  is 
Air.  King  that  writes. 

"  Ignorant  and  illiterate  as  any  author  may  be,  (and  the  press 
continually  groans  with  the  lucubrations  of  iguorant  and  iliitcnfe 
authors,)  no  one  is  so  ignorant  or  illiterate  as  not  to  know,  that 
England  is  the  hot-bed  of  empiricism,  and  of  all  the  vilest  medical 
impositions  under  the  sun.  Here  they  have  fre^e  toleration,  and  a  loH 
scope.  Here  they  have  acts  of  grace,  latent  and  paieni.  Here 
they  are  cherished' and  nourished,  and  fostered  with  the  perpetuaf 
sunshine  of  public  favour/'    (p.  48.) 

''  The  arrogance  and  presumption  of  such  irregulars — however 
bjurious  it  may  prove  for  a  season,  by  creatii^^  a  temporary  ddnsiiMi 
— will  nevertheless  in  time  open  the  eyes  of  th^legislature,  and 
cause  a  revision  of  that  clause  of  the  Act  of  Uni»n  with  Scotland^ 
which  allows  decayed  universities  to  make  mock-doctors.  Either 
Dr.  Young's  proposal  should  be  adopted,  and  salaries  allowed  in 
lieu  of  such  perquisities ;  or  an  impartial  tribunal  appointed,  to 
examine  candidates,  instead  of  permitting  their  certificates  to  be 
signed  by  other  mock-doctors,  selected  by  themselves,  of  course 
partial  to  them,  and  probably  full  as  ignorant  and  illiterate  as  them- 
selves. 

''  While  such  abases  are  tolerated,  and  even  sanctioned  and  en- 
couraged by  the  legislature,  it  is  no  wonder  chat  we  are  becomiDg  a 
nation  of  quacks.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  surgeons  and  apo* 
Iheearies  are  becoming  physicians,  and  so  many  of  the  very  diegi 
of  society  are  becoming  surgeons.  It  would,  indeed,  be  cruel  sad 
impolitic  to  prohibit  any  one  from  practising  physic  or  surgery ;  bu| 
it  is  equally  cruel  and  impolitic  to  ^llow  any  man  to  assume  the  title 
of  a  physician,  or  surgeon,  who  has  not  undergone  an  examinatioa 
before  some  regular  tribunal,  and  given  proofs  of  hb  competency 
to  discharge  those  important  duties."     (p.  184.) 

In  this  last  remark  we  thoroughly  coincide .  with  our 
author;  it  is  on  every  account  desirable,  that  all  candidates 
for  employment  in  any  branch  of  the  medical  profession, 
should  have  previously  undergone  such  a  trial  of  their 
abilities,  as  may  ensure  to  the  public  a  supply  of  well- 
instructed  practitioners,  or  at  least  secure  them  from  being 
preyed  upon  by  the  grossly  ignorant.  But  we  cannot  assent 
io  the  opinion  of  some,  who  imagine  that  the  payment  of 
a  large  fee  for  license  to  practice  is  necessary  to  raise  tbs 
respectability  of  the  profession ; .  not  esteeming  we^th  to 
be  any  fair  criterion  jof  merit,  and  considering  the  nacesr 
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sarj  expenses  of  a  g6od  education  to  be  already  suflliciently 
iKavjr,  without  the   imposition  of  any  additional  tax,  we 
lielieve  that  any  such  regulation  must  be  more  injurious 
tiian  beneficial  in  its  effects.     It  would  be  an  improvement 
in  the  discipline  of  our  medical  schools,  were  they  to  adopt 
the  system   of  progressive  examinationn,    as  the   French 
liave  done,  instead  of  the  single  one  which,  at  present,  in 
those  cases  where  any  examination  is  submitted  to,  tal^es 
place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  usual  course  of  study.     A 
new  stimulus  would  thus  be  given  to  exertion  ;  and  many, 
ivho  are  now  in  the  habit  of  wasting  a  large  |M>rtion  of  the 
time  allotted  to  study,  would  be  under  the  necessity  either 
of  being  unifonnly  dtitigent,  or  of  abandoning  their  pursuit. 
We  agree  likewise  with  Mr.  Ring  in  thinking,  that  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  the  practice  of  decayed  universities  trad- 
ing in  medical  degrees,  and  bestowing  the  title  of  doctor 
on  aay  one  who  can  produce  a  certificate,  and  pay  the  fees: 
like  .rotten  boroughs,  they  are  a  nuisance  to  the  state;  and, 
like  thera,  tend  to  bring  discredit  on  the  order  to  which 
they  belong.     To  expect,  however,  that  the  legislature  can 
put  an  end  to  quackery,  is  looking  for  impossibiliues;  it  is 
too  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  to  be  eradicated  by 
statutes  or  proclamations ;  impudence  and  cunning  are  its 
parents,  whilst  ignorance  and  credulity  nurse  it :  cultivate 
the  understandings  of  the  people — give  them  a  better  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  of  themselves — and  the   empire   of 
quackery  will  gradually  decline.    We  do  not  much  approve 
of  the  busy  interference  of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  profession  respectable ;  and  rejoice  at  the  de- 
feat of  the  iilibeTal  bill  which  was  brought  in  during  the 
last  session.    •  The  best  security  for  its  respectability  con- 
sists in  the  public  encouragement  given  to  skilful  and  ho- 
nourable practitioners ;  the  best  pledcre  for  its  farther  ad- 
vancement will  be  found  in  the  improving  sense  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  people. 

Art.  VII. — Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sindcy  accompanied 
hy  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Account  of  those  Coun' 
triesj  with  a  Map.  By  Lieut.  Henry  Pottinger,  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company s  Service^  Sfc.  SfCm 
London,  Longman  and  Co.  1S16.     4to.  pp.  123. 

The  countries  which  were  the  theatres  of  these  travels 
were  rendered  classic  ground  by  the  celebrated  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great.     This  conqueror  was  conteroplat- 
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lAg  in  his  comprehensive  mind  the  establiBfaiBeiit  of  anenU 
ero  boundary  to  his  vast  empire^  when  his  victmes  hatk 
broug^ht  him  to  the  neighboarhoodof  the  Caspian  Sea;  wui 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  proceeded  towards  the  Indi^ 
and  obtained  the  first  important  success  in  the  neighbotr* 
hood  of  that  river,  over  the  forces  of  Porus,  on  the  shorei 
of  the  Hydaspes.  The  Macedonian  prince  here  found  it 
necessary  to  urge  his  army  onward  by  the  hope  of  plunda*; 
and  thus  enoouraged,  thev  undertook  a  dangerous  voyage 
down  the  stream  of  the  Indus,  with  a  thousand  ships,  ae* 
oording  to  Quintus  Curtius,  and  two  thousand,  if  we  aiw 
tp  believe  the  narratives  of  Ptolemy  and  Arrian. 

The  uniformity  of  the  condition  of  these  inboapitahfe 
territories  for  two  thousand  years,  is  shewn  by  many  ooq- 
curring  circumstances  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  histo- 
rians, and  the  details  of  the  modern  traveller  who  is  Ae 
author  of  this  work,  but  who  professes  to  have  no  acquaint* 
auce  with  the  early  writers.  After  Alexander  had  arrived 
9t  the  ocean,  intending  himself  to  proceed  by  land  towards 
Persepolis,  he  sent  forward  Leonatus  to  sink  wells  in  the 
intervening  desert,  that  his  army  might  be  supplied  with 
water.  l%e  probability,  however,  is,  that  they  ware  of  bo 
use  to  him ;  and  that,  when  opened  fiir  a  few  hours,  the 
water  became  impregnated  with  sidt,  as  at  the  present  titae. 

Alexander  now  entered  on  these  extensive  districts,  hav- 
ing enlarged  and  fcurtified  two  cities,  the  one  of  whidi  ha 
denominated  Nicaea,  and  the  other  Bucephalia,  with  a  third 
i^led  Patala ;  deeming  them  to  be  fit  estublishments  at 
the  extreme  boundary  of  his  dominions.     While  Nearchns 
was  proceeding  by  sea,  and  a  detachment  which  had  been 
c^Nnmanded  by  his  general  Craterus  took  the  direction  of 
the  heights  of  Drangiana  and  Arachosia,  (called  by  Mr. 
Pottinger  the  Wushutee  Mountains,)  the  King  pursued  an 
intermediate  course,  and   marched  alotig  the  shores,  en- 
deavouring to  maintain  during  his  progress,  but  with  li^ 
success,  the  communication  with  his  fleet.    The  deanrts 
which  were  thus  traversed,   and  which  by  the  classical 
writers  are  called  the  countries  of  the  Arabitoe,  Oritae,  Ic-' 
thyopagi,  with  the  sterile  regions  of  Gedrosia  to  the  nortb, 
receive  through  their  whole  extent  fi-om  Mr.  Pottinger  the 
names  of  Lussa,  Beloochistan,  and  Mukran,  and  are  in- 
cluded between  the  58th  and  68th  degrees  of  east  longi- 
tude, and  between  the  25th  and  28th  degrees  of  north 
latitude. 

A  march  of  five  days  brought  the  amy  to  the  river  Ara*^ 
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Imtf  whieh  iii  tbea^  travels  is  ctUed  th^  8aii|(anee ;  afkd  ihm 
viM  of  Mr#  Poitinger^  referring  to  this  vicinity,  clears  op 
ft  diflSculty  wbkli  Was  felt  by  I^.  Vincent  in  bis  Voyage  of 
!Nearcbu8y  as  it  appears  that  the  bay  intervening  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Arabus  was  spacious  enough  to  accommo* 
date  the  number  of  ships,  whatever  computation  be  adopted. 

In  the  country  of  Orits,  which  answers  to  eastern  Lussa  in 
our  author,  Alexander  transferred  the  greater  part  of  the 
amy  to  Hephs^tion^  and  with  Ptdlemy  and  Lednatas  divided 
tlie  command  of  the  light  forces,  founding  here  a  city,  wbieb 
lie- called  Alexandria^  on  one  of  the  brandies  of  the  Tome«^ 
11109  1^^  aamed  the  Agfaor.  He  next  entered  the  countrjft 
of  the  Ictfayophagi,  or  Fish^aters^  which  are  described 
hry  Qainttts  Curtius  as  a  horde  dispersed  along. a  barrea 
Ampaase,  that  never  mingled  With  their  neighbours  in  the 
featerHitiea  of  commei^ce,  and  with  whom  solitude  aggra^ 
▼ated  their  natafal  wlldness.  Their  protending  nails  Were 
»etei^ Mured,  thirir  ropy  looks  Wereever  neglected.  They 
garaished  their  hats  with  shells^  and  other  extnetione  of 
the  flea,  eovered  them^lvea  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
IM  dn  fish  dried  in  the  sun»  or  monsters  which  the  swell 
diacharged* 

These  lahyophagi  were  also  called  Chenolophagi^  er 
Turtte-eafters^  which^  baCh  in  the  Greek  ami  the  finglislh 
▼etsiea,  is  a  term  of  contempt^  btit  ift  a  very  different  sensed 
the  one  iaditating  oempalsery  abstinence,  and  the  othee 
▼cAuntaiy  gluttony. 

The  miserable  condition  of  these  deserts  is  shewn,  both 
ia  th^  adcieBt  and  modem  expedition,  and  the  account 
indicates  the  total  incapacity  of  receiving  fertility  from 
the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man.  The  Macedonians  haviiu^ 
emisumed  the  provisions  they  brought  with  them,  soon  sut* 
feted  the  extremity  of  fiimine ;  the  roots  of  the  palm-tree 
vrere  dug  ap  for  food,  the  horses  were  eaten,  and  the  hag«' 

E^e,  incafmUe  of  being  transported,  was  burnt  Pesti* 
ce  audcaeded  r  and  Alexander,  stung  to  the  heart  at  the 
dsitmction  he  witnessed  around  him>  and  which  his  inordi«i 
nate  ambttioa  had  alone  occasioned,  sent  for  supplies  to 
Parthia  and  the  surrounding  provinces,  and,  not  without 
eensiderable  loss,  at  length  reached  the  confines  of  the 
Persian  6ul£  where  we  shall  leave  him.  without  further 
inquiiy,  be  oeing  there  placed  beyond  the  limits  of  Mr* 
Pottiager's  expedition. 

We  have  given  this  short  view,  to  shew  the  connection 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  account,  of  these  coun* 

Cbit.  Rfiv.  Vol.  IV.  Sep^,  1816.  2  M 
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tries,  becaase  we  think  some  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Pottii' 
ger  mar  not  have  in  their  recollection  the  contents  of  «» 
school  books  as  to  these  sitaations,  and  we  preaniBe  such 
persons  will  read  this  gentleman's  travels  witn  more  pitifit 
and  pleasure,  having  this  reference  to  ancient  storj  belbve 
them;'  But  it  is  not  true,  as  the  author  supposes,  and  aone 
others  of  our  contemporaiy  critics  who  have  followed  lum, 
that  there  is  no  intermediate  account  of  these  countries; 
the  Oriental  Geography,  of  Ebn  Haukal,  an  Arabian  tm- 
Teller  of  the  tenth  century,  has  been  translated  hy  Sir  Wil- 
Ham  Ouseley,  and  by  him  collated  with  another  copy  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Eton  College.  In  page  143  of  that 
curious  and  learned  work,  we  have  several  particolan  of 
eastern  Pars  (Persia^,  which  would  indicate  a  difiereot  stale 
of  society  from  that  which  we  find  at  the  two  extremes  of 
our  chronology — the  enterprise  of  Alexander,  and  the  ex- 
periment (almost  equally  hardy)  of  Mr.  Pottineer.  Hero 
It  is  said,  that  from  the  borders  of  Lashgird  (pvobaUy 
Lussa)  to  the  territories  of  Hormuz,  the  maritime  eatpo- 
rium  4>f  the  merchants  in  Kirman  (Carmania),  ^  the  peo^ 
areindttstrious.and  honest;  they  cultivate  sugar,  and  cat 
bread  made  of  millet.  They  give  one-tenth  of  their  daisir 
to  the  King,  like  the  people  of  Basrah ;  and  whatever 
dates  are  shaken  from  the  trees  by  the  wind  they  do  not 
touch,  but  leave  them  for  those  who  have  not  anj*,  or  ftr 
travellers ;  and  it  happened  one  year,  that  half  die  dales 
were  thus  blown  off  tne  trees,  yet  the  owner  did  not  tdke 
one  of  them."* 

We  are  told  in  the  preface,  that,  in  the  year  1810,  the 
outlines  of  |be  present  work  were  published,  in  an  official 
report  of  a  journey  performed  for  the  information  of  the 
British  government ;  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  Boo^ 
naparte,  being  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  powev^  and^  like 
his  prototype  Alexander,  contemplating  new  conquests  tor' 
wards  India,  expeditions  of  this  kind  were  prudeiidy 
directed,  that  the  earliest  knowledge  might  be  obtained  cf 
his  projects,  and  that  the  best  means  might  be  resotted  tsy* 
to  counteract  his  designs.     It  is  in  the  same  plabe  jproperi^ 

'  ^  The  foUowing  accovnt  is  given  in  the  same  writer  of  the  deceaw  ef 
Alexander,  after  he  had  finished  hit  expedition.  He  snmNMes  that  eveat 
to  have  talien  place,  hot  at  Babylon,  but  at  Madaien,  a  little  town  at  a  short 
distance  <rom  Bagdat.  *^  It  is  said,"  he  observes,  «  tiiat  Zhn  rXenieiB 
(Alexander  the  Great)  found  at  that  place*  the  Divine  Mudate  (L  i.  died 
^ere>;  but  I  suspect  that  this  tra<£tioo  is  not  ti^e,  because  he  wu  poi- 
soned at  the  time  of  his  returning  from  Cheen,  and  his  coffin  was  t^eo  ta 
Alexandria  to  liis  inother." 
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Aduiowledged,  that  some  of  the  geographical  and  statistic 
eal  &Gt8  inserted  reg;arding  Beloocbistan,  are  derived  from 
the  valuable  memoir  bf  Lieut.  Macdonald  Kinneir;  and 
that  also  Capt.William  Maxwell's  Official  Communicatioii) 
as  well  as  the  Report  of  Mr.  Henry  Ellis  on  the  province 
of  Sinde,  have  been  resorted  to. 

The  author,  with  Capt.  Christie,  of  the  Bombay  Native 
Infantry,  set  off  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  January,  1810, 
in  a  small  boat  from  Bombay  harbour,  in  the  assumed  cha- 
racter of  agents  of  a  Hindoo  merchant  of  great  wealth  and' 
respectability,  and  who  was  contractor  with  two  of  our 
£a8t  India  governments  for  horses  to  serve  in  the  cavalry* 
They  soon  arrived. at  Sommeany,  and  from  thence  com- 
menced their  arduous  undertaking.  On  the  9th  of  Fe- 
t>raary  they  reached  the  city  of  Kelat,  the  capital  of  the 
whole  of  Beloochistan  ;  of  the  politicaLcondition  of  which, 
and  the  adjacent  regions,  we  have  the  following  account. 

*'  The  general  compleiion  of  the  government  at  Kelat,  and  all 
over  Belooehistan,  cannot  very  easily  be  defined;  and  most  neces* 
sarily  be  always  fluctuating  with  the  different  views^  that  the  chiefs 
•nay  have,  or  revolutions  that  occur.  When  Nusseer  Khan  was  in 
his  fiill  power,  the  whole  kingdom  might  have  been  said  to  have 
been  governed  by  a  complete  despotism,  because  no  one  could  dis« 
pute  or  abrogate  any  of  his  orders  and  laws;  yet,  at  the  same  tim^ 
.that  ruler  so  tempered  the  supreme  authority,  by  granting  the  feudal 
ebie6  privileges  within  their  own  tribes,  that,  to  a  casual  observer, 
it  bore  the  appearance  of  a  military  confederation. 

*'  The  tribes  all  exercise  tlie  right  of  selecting  their  own  Sirdar  or 
.head ;  but  that  office,  when  once  fixed,  appears  to  be  hereditary. 
The  Khan  of  Kelat,  nevertheless,  reserves  to  himself  the  nominal 
power  of  disapproving,  or  otherwise,  of  thb  selection ;  but  I  could 
not  hear  of  a  single  instance  of  Nnsseer  Khan  having  attempted  such 
a  measure  as  refusing  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  the  people ;  and 
since  his  son  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  government,  it  is  hardly 
•looked  uposk  as  necessary  to  rep<»rt  to  him  their  proceedings  on  this 
snbjed. 

**  The  city  of  Kedge  and  town  of  Gundava,  the  capitals  of  the 
.provinces  of  Mukran  and  Kutch  Gundava,  were  obliged  to  receive 
a  Hakim,  or  governor,  appointed  by  and  subject  to  the  pleasure  of 
-Nusseer  Khan,  although  those  places  were  inhabited  by  different 
tribes ;  which  was  deemed  by  the  people  to  be  so  great  an  infringe- 
ment on  their  natural  rights,  that  the  governor's  authority  had  to  be 
upheld  by  a  considerable  body  of  troops ;  and  the  moment  Nusseer 
Khan  died,  the  inhabitants  expelled  them  from  both  places.  Muh- 
mood  Khan  succeeded  in  enforcing  his  father's  regulation  in  Gun- 
dava; but  since  that  event  Kedge  has  simply  paid  bim  a  titular 
homage/'    (p.  289.) 
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The  mfeBion  to  the  province  of  Sinde  was  direrted 
the  same  motives,  which  led  to  that  to  the  King'  of-  P 
in  ]{$08;  and  the  resident  at  Boshire,  Mr.  N.  H.  Smithy 
was  appointed  the  envoy,  Mr.  H.  Ellis  the  first  aflBistant, 
and  Lieut.  Hobert  Taylor  and  the  author  were  the  seeond 
and  third  assistants;  Capt.  Charles  Christie  having  the 
command  of  the  escort,  in  Mav,  1809,  thev  landed  at  Ku- 
rachee,  situated  in  one  of  the  principal  mouths  of  the  Indas; 
and  they  afterwards  proceeded  to  Hyderabad,  which  is  the 
'seat  of  g^overnment,  and  of  which  our  author  ^wes  hs  tte 
subsequent  particulars. 

'<  Jiyderadab  lies  in  latitude  25  deg.  22  min.  oorth»  longitadB 
68  deg.  41  niin.  east,  on  the  eastern  side  of  an  island  that  is  iunnedp 
as  I  have  already  stated,  by  the  streams  of  the  Indus  and  Fuleke. 
The  nearest  point  of  the  former  river  bears  from  the  fort  west  bj 
south  four  mifesy'  and  the  latter  runs  within  one  thousand  paces  of 
the  foot  of  the  precipice  on  which  it  is  built,  but  sends  off  a  creek 
sufficiently  Urge  to  admit  boats  within  a  few  yards  of  the  fbrtilica- 
lions,  when  the  river  itself  is  swoln.    This  fortress  was  baSr  hj 
Meer  Futtuh  Allee,  an  elder  brother  of  the  present  prinoes,  aad  m 
looked  upon  by  the  Sindians  as  stroi^  enough  to  ddfy  any  attempt 
that  mi^t  be  made  to  leduoe  it,  but  it  woulo  make  a  poor  defence 
agpunsi  the  r^ular  ^proaches  of  an  European  enemy.    The  shape 
of  the  fortifications  is  entirely  irregular,   as  they  have  beea  sa 
lashioned  as  to  correspond  with  the  curves  aad  aiigles  of  the  hiD. 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  firom  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  the 
foundations  of  them  are  placed  on  the  very  ed^  of  the  summit  of 
the  hill ;  there  they  ase  pretty  thick  and  solid,  but  taper  off  so 
much  towards  the  summit,  and  are  so  weakeued  by  embrasures  and 
the  loop-holes  with  which  they  are  pierced,  that  a  very  few  veil-' 
directed  shot  would  demolish  any  part  of  them,  and  expose  the 
people  on  the  ramparts  to  the  fire  of  musketry.    The  rouiui  towen 
that  flank  the  whole  are  erected  in  jadicieus  positions,  at  intervab 
of  three  or  four  hundred  paces»  and  combined  widi  the  steepness  of 
the  bill,  have  an  imposing  appearance;  but  the  latter  is  of  loo  scrft 
and  friable  a  stone  to  be  scarped,  and  the  slope  is  such,  that  dv 
rubbish,  frcm  a  breach  made  in  the  wall,  would  rest  upea  it,  and 
mateiially  assist  troops  in  storming  the  plaoe,  by  affordii^  thai 
secure  footing. 

**  On  the  northern  side  there  is  a  dry  ditch,  that  has  a  biidge 
across  it  leading  to  the  gate,  wbkh  is  protected  by  an  immense  htf-, 
tiou  built  over  it  There  are  about  seventy  pieces  oif  cannon  mouirted 
on  the  works  of  Hyderabad ;  but,  with  the  exceptiea  of  eight  or 
ten  pieces  of  heavv  metal  in  the  bastion  over  the  gate,  they  are  all 
said  to  be  small  and  in  bad  order.  The  Pettah,  or  suburb,  lies  to 
the  northward  of  the  fortress,  on  a  rising  piece  of  ground,  and  coa- 
suts  of  tao  thousand  five  bumlred  houses*  with  a  popi^latiQB  of  Im 
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^li^NiKvid  8^.  iQride  tb#  fort  UMie  if  nciHrly  ao  ^iutl  mrnlicr  #f 
^ip«iH8»  b»t  not  qpie-lHilf  90  maiiy  p<)opl^  lyho  ^e  ^jaiefly  ioldiem* 
*mie  priocipal  manufactures  of  ,Hyderat>ad  ar^  of  various  k|iid|  c^ 
^urqss,  such  as  matcblocks^  sp^ar^*  swords,  &c,  and  embroidered 
csloths.  Tbe  former  alone  are  stated  to  afford  occupatiou  to  one- 
filUi  of  tbe  bibabitauts  of  tbe  suburbs^  and  some  of  their  wprkman- 
ship  is  hardly  to  be  dbtinguisbed  from  that  of  European  artists.^ 
<p.371.) 

We  applaud  the  courage  of  Lieut.  Henry  Potiinger  and 

lais  eompamonai  that  has  procured  for  us  tbe  materiala 

of  these  travels ;  but  he  certainly  did  net  possess  those  eo> 

^owBoents  which  are  calculated  to  reader  such  expeditions 

diffusely  iflstruetive.    It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  the 

4:ountrie8  he  visited  were  so  simple  in  their  principles  of 

government,  so  uniform  in  their  manners,  and  so  limited  in 

^eir  natural  productions,  that  profound  skill  in  either  nno-^ 

ral  or  physical  s<^ence  would  have  had  a  very  restricted 

circuit  in  which  it  could  be  employed ;  and  it  would  scaredy 

lie  expected,  or  perhaps  wished,  that  men  so  eminently 

qualified  should  engage  their  strength  of  mind  or  body  in 

aueh  unpromising  situations. 

The  work  is  elegantly  printed,  and  is  provided  with  a 
map  on  an  extensive  scale ;  yet  the  geographical  descrip- 
tions, as  fiir  as  they  depend  on  Mr.  Pottinrer,  are  those  in 
vrluch  we  have  the  least  confidence,  as  they  are  under  no 
circumstances  prepared  from  actual  surveys  of  the  regions 
iie  traversed,  however  desirable  might  have  been  such  a 
scientific  mode  of  proceeding  in  these  terra  incognita. 


AaT.  YIII. — Essays  in  Rhyme^  en  Morals  and  Mamtert. 
•     By  Jane  Taylor,  Author  of  ^^  Disvlay^^  a  Tale,  Sfc. 
London,  Taylor  and  Hessey,  1816.    ISmo.  pp.  174'. 

'TVs  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  the 
^productions  of  Miss  Taylor  but  that  before  us,  and  wa  regret 
it  on  account  of  the  pleasure  we  have  received  in  the  pe* 
rusal  of  these  Essays  in  Rhyme.  The  title,  whether  we 
take  the  word  Eisav  to  mean  an  attempt,  or  a  species  of 
discourse,  is  equalfy  unpresuraing;  and  the  motto  from 
Gressety  reminds  us  of  an  author  whose  lively  facility  Miss 
Taylor  has,  in  some  degree,  successfully  rivalled.  In  a 
jgraver  moral  style  she  is  sometimes  not  less  happy,  without 
any  of  the  affectations  of  deep  thought,  which  are  often 
nothing  better  than  acknowledged  truisms,«^aiid  of  pro- 
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fcsnd  sagacity,  genorallj  not  exceediog  the  penetiation  of 
the  half-educated  teacher  of  a  boarding-school.  Thert 
bave  been  very  few  writers,  in  modem  times,  who  have  not 
formed  their  style  upon  some  model  or  other :  as  in  the  oc- 
cupations of  active  life  success  generally  depends  opon 
suiting  the  employment  to  the  habits  and  inclinations  of  the 
ikidividuals,  so  in  the  business  of  authorship  it  is  oftea 
secured  by  the  choice  of  a  proper  object — not  of  servile 
copying,  but  of  legitimate  imitation. 

Cowper  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  person  to  whose 
•siatter  and  manner  Miss  Taylor  has  endeavoured   to  make 
her  subjects  bear  a  resemblance :  perhaps  our  phrase  is  too 
strong,  when  we  say  that  she  has  endeavoured  to  do  so,  for 
the  similaritv  is  not  the  effect  ot  design ;  but  warmly  ad- 
4Diring,  as  she  appears  to  do,  the  woAa  of  that  deli^btfirf 
author,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  almost  unconscious  result  of  the 
pleasurable  emotions  received  from  them.  Miss  Taylor,  we 
are  confident,  judging  from  what  is  before  us,  has  too  muck 
good  sense  not  to  know  that  she  is  inferior  to  her  model  in 
jnany  particulars ;  but  the  chief  difference  is  this,  (and  as 
to  the  effect  of  both  it  is  important,)  that  though  Miss  Tay« 
lor,  like  Cowper,  has  a  mind  imbued  with  religious  feelings, 
'^et  he  in  his  poems  did  not  make  them  quite  so  obvious-* 
le  left  the  moral  often  to  be  drawn  by  the  good  sense  of 
bis  reader ;  while  Miss  Taylor  dwells  long  upon  it,  and 
sometimes  with  a  display  ot  a  little  too  much  of  sectarian 
tenets.    In  general,  however,  we  adroit  that  her  notions  of 
morality,  and  its  great  source,  religion,  are  enlightened 
and  liberal. 

Miss  Taylor  possesses  a  degree  of  acuteness,  of  good* 
natured  shrewdness,  and  of  humorous  observation,  seldom 
exceeded :  several  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
volume  before  us,  to  which  we  shall  proceed  without  fur- 
ther general  remarks.  The  observation  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  does  not  at  all  apply  to  the  subsequent  piece 
upon  an  old  subject,  but  treated  with  much  truth  and  plea« 
santiy. 

"  * — We  took  our  work,  aud  went,  you  see, 
To  take  an  early  cup  of  tea. 
We  did  so  now  and  then,  to  pay 
The  friendly  debt,  and  so  did  they: 
Not  that  our  friendship  burnt  so  bright 
That  all  the  world  could  see  the  light; 
Twas  of  the  ordinary  genus. 
And  little  love  was  lost  between  ms  ; 
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We  iov'd,  I  think,  about  as  tnie 
As  soch  near  neighboun  mostly  do. 

"  •  At  first,  wc  all  were  somewhat  dry ;— ? 
Mamma  felt  coid,  and  so  did  I : 
Indeed,  that  room,  sit  where  you  will. 
Has  draught  enough  to  turn  a  mill/ 
'  I  hope  you're  warm,'  says  Mrs.  G. 
'  O,  quite  so,'  says  mamma,  mys  she; 

*  ril  take  my  shawl  off  by  and  by.' — 
'This  room  is  always  warm,'  tmfi  L 

**  At  last,  the  tea  came  up,  and  so. 

With  that,  our  tongues  begun  to  go. 

Now,  in  that  house  you're  sure  of  knowing 

The  smallest  scrap  of  news  that's  gomg ; — 

We  find  it  ikert  the  wisest  way  ^ 

To  take  some  care  of  what  we  say.**** 

**  *  Pray,  ma^am,'  says  I,  '  has  poor  Miss  A. 

Been  left  as  handsome  as  they  say?' 

'  My  dear,'  ss^  she,  '  'tis  no  such  thing — 

She*d  nothing  but  a  mourning-ring. 

But  Is  it  not  iineooiinoii  mean 

To  wear  that  rusty  bombazeen !' 

'  She  had,'  says  I,  *  the  very  same. 

Three  years  ago,  for — what's  bis  darnel-— 

/  The  Duke  of  Brun9wick,'^vety  true. 

And  has  not  bought  a  thread  of  new, 

I'm  positive,'  said  Mrs.  G.-—  ^  . » 

So  then  we  laugh'd,  and  drank  oi^r  tea.*** 

"  '  Miss  F.'  says  I,  *  is  said  to  be 

A  sweet  young  woman,  Mrs.  G.' 

'  O,  excellent!  I  hear,'  she  cried; 

O,  truly  so  !*  mamma  replied. 

'  How  old  should  you  suppose  her,  pray  ?-« 

She's  older  than  she  looks,  they  say.' 

'  Really,'  says  I,  *  she  seems-to  me 

Not  more  than  twenty-two  or  three.* 

*  O,  then  you're  wrong,'  says  Mrs.  G. 
'  Their  upper  servant  told  our  Jane, 
She'll  not  see  twenty -nine  again.' 

*  Indeed,  so  old!  1  wonder  why  ' 
She  does  not  marry,  then,'  says  I; 

'  So  manv  thousands  to  bestow. 
And  such  a  beauty,  too,  you  know.' 
'  A  beauty !  O,  my  dear  Miss  B. 
You  must  be  joking,  now,"  says  she; 
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Thai's  what  /saj/  replied  aamiML 

•*  'Miss  F:  sajrs  I,  '  IVc  mndentocd» 
Spends  all  her  time  in  ddng  good : 
The  people  tny,  her  coming  down 
Is  quite  a  blessing  to  the  town/ 
At  that  our  hostess  fetcfa'd  a  sigh/ 
And  shook  her  head ;  and  so,  says  I, 
If  s  very  kind  of  her»  Fm  sure. 
To  he  so  generous  to  the  poor/   • 
*  No  doubt,*  says  she ;  *  'tis  very  true; 
Perhaps  there  may  be  rmmnu  too : — 
You  know  some  people  like  to  pass 
For  p^nnu  with  the  bwer  class/ 

"  And  here  I  break  my  stoiVs  thread. 
Just  to  remark,  that  what  she  said, 
Althoosh  I  took  the  other  part* 
Went  wae  a  cordial  to  my  neart 

*'  Some  inoendos  more  had  pass'd. 

Till  out  the  scandal  came  at  last 

«  Come,  then,  I'll  tell  yoo  somethhig  more^* 

Says  she, — *  Elisa,  shut  the  door.-^ 

I  would  not  trust  a  creature  liere^ . 

F<»aii  the  world,  but  you,  my  dear. 
.    Perhaps  if  s  false— I  wish  it  may, 

— ^But  let  it  go  K>  further,  pray !' 

^.O,*  says  mamma,  *  yoo  need  not  feikr: 
.   We  never  mention  what  we  hear/ 

« Indeed,  we  shall  not,  Mrs.  Gw* 

Says  I,  agHb,  impaticDtly: 

And  so,  we  drew  our  chairs  the  nearer. 

And  whispering,  lest  the  child  should  hear  her. 

She  toU  a  tale,  at  least  too  long 

To  be  repeated  in  a  song; 

We  pantmg  every  breath  between 

With  curiositv  and  spleen. 

And  how  we  did  enjoy  the  sport  I 

And  echo  every  ^nt  report. 

And  answer  every  candid  doubt, 

And  turn  her  motives  inside  oul^ 

And  holes  in  aU  her  vurtues  pick. 

Till  we  were  sated^  almost  sick.*^    (p«  108—114.) 

The  Germans  have  a  ^ylug,  (arid  other  natioM  too,  per- 
haps,) that  ^  there  is  but  one  bad  wife  in  the  world,  bat 
every  man  tlunkB  it  but  o^n;  so,  as  applied  to  the  poem 
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Above  inserted^  we  wmy  mj,  Umi  everjr  aether  tfifaiks  there 
is  but  one  fiioilyia  the  world  where  scandal  does  not  form 
a  part  of  the  amuseiiient,  and  that  family  is  her  own*— - 
People  in  ffeneral  would  imagine,  that  such  a  piece  as  this 
^rouUhtena  moteriallj  to  diminish  this  love  of  character- 
killing,  bIH,  from  the  self  delusion  of  poor  human  nature, 
it  has  rather  aa  <qpposite  tendenejr :  all  equally  despise  Mrs. 
Candour  in  the  ^  Sehoel  for  Scandal,"  but  ail  eaiity  per- 
suade themselves  that,  between  her  and  themselves,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  resemMance;  and  warranted  by  this 
conviction,  they  purane  their  malignant  occupation  with 
redoubled  ardour:  we  can  all  point  out  families  in  our  own 
circle  to  whom  such  satire  as  that  extracted  applies,  but  we. 
never  can  discover  that  the  cap  fits  ourselves.  We  have 
seldom  met  with  two  characters  drawn  more  to  the  life  than 
the  following,  of  the  mayor  of  a  country  borough  and  hb 
wife:— 

*''  In  yonder  red-brick  mansion*  tight  and  square. 

Just  at  the  town's  commencement  lives  the  mayor. 

Some  yards  of  shining  gravef,  fenced  with  box. 

Lead  to  the  painted  portal — ^where  one  knocks : 

There,  lo  the  left-hand  parlour,  aQ  in  state. 

Sit  he  and  she,  on  eidier  side  the  grate; 

But  though  their  goods  and  chattels,  sound  and  new, 

Betpenk  Sie  qwaeni  vaywett  to  do^ 

His  worship's  wig  ^dmotnioe^ait  betray  't 

Slight  indications  of  an  humbler  day. 

^'  That  long,  low  shop,  where  still  the  name  appears. 
Some  doors  below,  Jthey  kept  for  fprty  vear» : 
And  there,  with  varioas  fortunes,  smooth  and  rough. 
They  sold  tobacco,  coflee,  teia,  ixnA  snuff. 
There  Ubell'd  drawers  diqi^Iay  their  spi^  row,— 
Clove,  mace,  and  nutmeg :  from  the  ceiung  low 

DanttlelsQglisffc9*aa4«igMi^  and  simderrasiv 

Mix^  with  the  v»M  fonas  of  j^qmis  fcniA; 

,Cask,  firkin,  bag»  and  barrel,  crowd  the  floor. 

And  piles  of  couatry  cheeses  guard  the  door. 

The  frugal  dames  *came  in  from  far  and  hear, 
i  To  buy.  their  ouaces  and  their  ^u^rtems  hers. 

'  Hard  was  the  toil,  the  profits  slaw  to  count; 

And  yet  the  mole-hill  was  at  hist  a  moiiut :  * 
\         Thoibe  petty  gains  were  hoarded  ihy  bV  day, 

With  little  cost,  (nor  chick,  uor  child,  had  they,) 

TUI,  lonj;  proeceding  en  the  savfalg  oka, 

\  IVI^^'AflMffPawl 


He  foamfhinii^  a  tMrw, 
CftiT.  Rir.  Vol.  IV.  $apf.  ISie.  ^SN 
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And  beiogiMir  arrivedl  at  life's  ietSbm, 
Both  he  aod  she,  thev  formed  the  bold  derigo, 
(Although  it  touched  their  prudence  to  the  quick) 
To  turn  their  savinss  ioto  stone  and  brick. 
How  many  a  cup  of  tea,  and  pinch  of  snufl^ 
There  must  have  been  consumed  to  make  enough ! 

**  At  length,  with  paint  and  paper,  bright  and  gay. 

The  box  was  finished,  and  thev  want  away. 

But  when  their  iaces  were  no  longer  seen 

Amongst  the  canisters  of  bkck  and  grern^ 

— Those  well-known  faces,  all  the  coimtry  roond — 

'Twas  said,  that  had  they  leveU'd  to  the  ground 

The  two  old  walnut-trees  before  the  dooir. 

The  customers  would  not  have  missed  tkem  more. 

Now,  like  a  pair  of  parrots  in  a  cage, 

Thev  liv^,  and  civic  honours  crown  thdr  age : 

Thnce,  shice  the  Whitsuntide  they  settled  there, 

Seren  years  ago,  has  he  been  chosen  mayor: 

And  now  you'd  scarcely  know  they  were  the  same — • 

Conscious  he  struts  of  power»  and  wealth,  and  fiuno; 

Proud  in  official  dignity,  the  dame; 

And  extra  stateliness  of  dress  and  mien. 

During  the  mayoralty,  is  plainly  seen; 

With  nicer  care  bestowed  to  puff  aqd  pin 

The  august  lappet  that  contains  her  cnin.^'    (p.  1*— 4.) 

This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  moral  and  religious  re* 
HexionSy  drawn  out  under  the  title  of  Prgudkcj  upon  the 
dispoeition  and  habits  of  the  lady;  of  whom  Miss  Taylor 
Wellaayfr— 

''  Were  but  her  brain  dissected,  it  would  show 
Her  stiff  opinions  fastened  in  a  row, 
Rans'd  duly,  side  by  side,  without  a  gap, — 
Mttcn  like  the  plaiting  on  her  Sunday  cap*'' 

We  lament  that  we  hare  not  room  to  give  at  apednmi  of 
sufficient  length  to  do  the  serious  observations  roll  justioe^ 
but  they  are  dictated  by  good  sense,  and  flow  from  an  ob- 
serving mindj  that  draws  Knowledge  from  the  most  oprdinaiy 
occurrences. 

The  essay,  intituled  ''  Poetry  and  Reality/'  is  directed 
obviously  against  Mr.  Southe;^,  and  the  poem  which  be 
published  among  bis  Juvcmlioy  beginnings  if  we  rigktl/ 
recollect, 

<*  Go  thou  untethe  house  of  prayer, 
I  to  the  woodtaod  wend  my  way. 
And  seek  Religioai  thaic,''  dra 
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T^  this  Miss  TayTbr  replies  M  much  leo^b,  endteavoiir- 
ingiofftOYBj  that  the  creed  of  all  who  so  think,  is  only 
Deism  in  disguise.  T^e  whole  is  somewhat  too  argomen- 
tnttve  for  verse,  but  we  will  give  a  short  extract  from  it 

"  But  we  have  seen  a  high-flown,  mental  thing, 
As  fine  and  fragile  as  Hbeild*i  wing; 
All  soul  and  intellect^  th'  ethereal  mind 
Scajoely  within  its  earthly  boose  confined ; 
On  Heav'n  oft  casting  an  enroptifr'd  eve,. 
And  paying  compliments  to  the  Most  Higb ; — 
And  yet,  though  harsh  the  judgment  seem  to  be» 
As  fiif  froin  Heaven,  as  far  from  God,  as  he : 
Yes,  might  the  bold  assertion  be  forgiv'n, 
A  /wfs  soul  may  miss  the  road  to  Heav'n  !*^ 

"  But,  gentle  poe\,  wherefore  not  repair 

To  yonder  temple?  God  is  worshipped  there. 

Nay,  wherefore  should  he? — ^wherefore  not  address 

The  God  of  Nature  in  that  green  recess ; 

Sitnounded'by  His  works,  and  not  confin'd 

To  litcs-adapted  to  the  Tolgar  mind? 

There  he  can  sit,  and  thence  his  sonl  may  rise. 

Caught  up  iq  contemplatiofl,  to  the  skies* 

And  worship  Nature's  God  on  Reason's  plan : — 

— ^It  is  delusion,  self-applauding  man !  ^ 

The  God  of  Mature  is  the  God  of  Grace; 

The  contrite  spirit  is  hjs  dwelling-place; . 

And  thv  pioud  ofTring,  made  by  reason's  light. 

Is  all  abomination  in  His  sight. 

'«  Let  him  distingmsh  (if  he  can  indeed) 

Wherein  hu  diflers  from  the  deisf  s  creed :— * 

O,  be  approves  the  Bible,  thinks  it  true ; 

(No  mader  if  he  ever  read  it  through) 

Admits  the  e^d^ce  that  some  reject^ 

For  the  Messiah  professes  great  respect. 

And  own;9i  the  sacred  poets  often  climb 
^  Up  to  the  standard  of  the  true  sublime* 

Is  this  then  all  ?  is  this  the  utmost  reach 

Of  what  man  leifos  when  God  descends  to  teach  t 

And  is  this  all^ — ^and  were  such  wonders  wrought, 
^  And  tongues,  and  signs,  and  miracles,  for  nougfatt 

If  tfab  be  all,  his  reason's  utmost  scope, 
*  Wfatte  rests  his  faith.  Us  piactice,  and  his  hope? 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  g^e* 
ral  nature  and  tendency  of  Miss  Taylor's  production :  if,  to 
the  good  principles  she  there  inculfates^  she  Adds  aa  active 
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qpiirit  of  beQ0volwce--«oot  merdy  diflpbi^iif  ilMlf  m  the 
ottwt^tipu»  mockery  of  Suot^gy  schools,  sel  iqp  by  die  psJiiy 
patroaace  of  a  viUi^a— we  may  venture  to  assert,  tMit  aM 
wtU  ^  one  of  die  most  usefbl  if oneii  society  Ima  for  a  kaig 
time  known. 

Abt.  IX.— Camoly  sa  Vie  Politique  ei  PrivSe;  ceniemad 
iks  particuliariiis  i$U(ressmUes  qui  n^ont  jamais  iii  imprir 
miesj  Ifc.  A  Paris,  cliez  Delauuay,  Palais  Royal^  1  tqI. 
1816.    8yo.  pp.S14. 

We  have  very  recently  looked  through  the  shop  of  alnsoat 
every  bookseller  in  Paris^  in  order  to  find,  as  a  sul^ect  fcr 
review,  some  new  work  of  general  ittlere^  and  valtfe ;  but, 
whether  from  the  regulations  imposed  upon  the  French 
press,  or  from  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  pnblie 
mind  in  that  country,  or  from  both  these  causes  comiHoed^ 
we  could  discover  no  publication  at  all  answeriac  to  c 


wishes.  Exceptina  novels  and  fugitive  pieces  of  the liglitesl 
kind,  within  the  last  five  or  six  months,  few  bat  political 
woiiis,  and  .those  eoljr  on  one  side  of  the  qvestioa,  have 
been  printed ;  and  we  had,  cdAsec}iiently,  te  make  our  sdee- 
tion  m>m  books  which  would  give  little  entertainnieDt  to 
English  readers.  We  might,  it  is  true,  have  given  an 
article  on  a  new  heroic  poem,  in  five  cantos,  pubUdied 
under  the  title  ot  ^^  Les  Bourbons/*  but  the  grossnesa  of 
the  adulation  of  this  author^  who  seems  to  have  qpics  at 
command  for  every  occasion,  would  have  been  as  disgust- 
ing as  his  general  insipidity  and  inanity  would  ha^e  been 
wearisome.  We  took  the  pains  to  wade  through  two  of  his 
five  cantos,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  the  only 
recomoense  we  received  was  an  occasional  laugh  at  some 
ridiculous  absurdity:  in  one  place,  Louis  XVIIl.  is  repre- 
sented as  visited  by  the  shades  of  Henty  i  V.  and  Louis  XIY^ 
who  jointly  and  severally  confer  upon  him  all  the  requisites 
of  a  wise  and  glorious  monarch ;  and  so  fulsome  is  the  flat- 
tery in  some  pStrts,  that,  taken  by  themselves,  the  passages 
would  appear  to  ordinary  readers  as  saccessfal  efibrts  at 
ironical  satire.  Another  work  of  a  similar  charaitter,  ia 
many  respects,  is  intituled  ^.Hemi  IV^peiM  par  hn  mimej" 
which  is  enliie^  a  eulogy  of  the  reinilig  maoe^'and  of 
the  measures  of  his  government.  We  misfht  enumerate 
wAmmt  twentv  vMte^  (iiiAspendently  <^  prolaetions  of  the 
jrt-otsest  kind))piieteiidhig  to  •disclosie  4he  cabinet  secrets  df 
BaoMparle,  «r4o  detail  the  alq^P^^  debeiiehei<ie8tif%im^ 
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mmie  and  Im  fiunilv :  qm  of  the  ktler,  at  ^ 

veqtftBst,  19  called  ^  Xei  Amours  de  N.  AimmpmU  et  m 
JmmOk;'  in  which  the  author,  to  plcnw  the  taste  of  fak 
voyalkt-feaden,  fptresthe  most^flaeitiom  accounts  of  the 
pretended  enoriaities  of  an  indivioaal,  whom,  only  a  ttm 
yean  ago,  he  eulogized  by  the  loftaetft  hyperboles,  \n  a 
pamphlet  called  ^^  iLes  Noces  des  Empires  de  France  ei  AU 
nuigne.^  « 

None  of  these  productions  would  be  worthy  even  of  the 
notice  we  have  given  of  tliem,  but  for  the  purpose  of  shew 
ing,  in  some  degree,  the  present  state  of  the  peess  in  Francei 
iSMch  we  do  not.  attrimte,  as  we  have  ahNtyre  vemarkedy 
■ioiie  to  the  severe  regralalions  under  #hieh  it  labgavs,  dwn 
to  the  unavoidable  curcunislanees  of  the  country  t-^-eudi 
works  arethe  mere  trash  of  the  times,  and  impose  upon  no 
persons  whom  it  is  important  not  to  deceives  irhatever 
their  title-pagesnprofess,  their  subjects  indicate  the  degree 
of  reliance  to  be  placed  of  their  details ;  but  the  remaill 
will  not  afply  equally  to  the  work  before  us,  ^  Carm)iy  sm 
Vie  Politique  ei  Frivie^^  which,  although  anonvraous,  is 
Moerally  known  to  be  written  by  an  individoal  of  some 
filerary  eminence,  and  which  purports  to  give  <^  paHiosikh 
riUs  inUtressmUes  qui  u'trnt  jamais  6i6  imprimUs^  with  his^ 
torical  fidelity.  In  many  parts<tf  it,  the  author  repeats  hii 
auBertiOns  of  perfect  impsirtiality,  with  all  the  aaxtetr  of  a 

Emon  who  is  conscious  that  he  does  not  deserve  to  be  be« 
ived;  but  no  where  does  he  do  so  more  ludicrous!  v  thun 
in  the  opening  of  the  Avani-^opos :— ^  11  patmtt  d  aberd 
difficile  (ae  says)  4  Thistorien  impartial,  de  peindre  au  na* 
turel  un  homme  qui  fut  deux  fois  jL  la  tMe  du  couverne* 
ment,  deux  fois  proscrit  pour  deua  causes  Wen  dnffiventes, 
deux  fois  complice  de  la  oestruction  d'nn  tr6ne  h6r6ditaire^ 
en  un  mot,  du  trop  fitmeux  Camot;  mais  la  diffieult^  oesse 
pour  pen  qu'on  observie  que  le  m^me  homme,  encore  chM 
de  auelques  uns,  et  d^test^  des  autres,  s^est  attir6  par  sa 
conduite,  sourtout  depuis  deux  ans,  ranimadversion  oe  son 
souverain  et  de  quicoiK}ue  aime  le  maintien  du^^pouverne* 
ment  legitime,  Textinction  de  tout  ^erme  r^volntionaire,  et 
la  tranquiUite  de  son  pays.^' — This  is,  ia  truth,  to  say  tliat» 
while  jome  admire,,  and  others  condemn  Carnot,  it  oenum 
to  be  diffiioult  to  be  impartial,  bemuse  lie  has  ineumBd  the 
animadvermon  of  his  sovereign^  A  little  further  on,  after 
adverting  to  Camot's  two  celeihrated  pamphlets^  he  ex« 
einims :  ^  Voil4  pourtant  I'idole  de  quelques  hommes  ^i^ar^s 
on  ftctienx  I    VoiM  le  pretendn  iWm  qu^  fintt  entiire* 
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r,  I'hjpoerite  cent  Ibis  phn  < 
doule  qae  Je'Ministre  son  coU^e,  que  tons  les  FWu^ais 
naintenant  comiMssmt  et  abhorrent.  11  ne  noos  appni^ 
tient  point  de  Aire  ici  Tapologie  de  cet  ouTtafe ;  mais  noos 
ponvons  certifier  Fauthentici^  de  toutes  les  particuliarh^ 
jusqu'i  ce  moment  inconnues,  que  noas  y  rapporCons^  et 
nous  aimons  a  croire  que  le  puUic  nous  saura  quelqne  gip 
d^avoir,  en  refutant  les  mensonges  et  les  paradoxes  poli- 
tiques  de  Carnot,  sontenu  la  necessity  et  appr6ci6  les  i 
tages  du  couvemeraent  partenel  sous  lequel  nous  avc 
bcmheur  de  vivre.^ 
One  of  the  many  evils  of  a  licensed  press  is,  that 

which  are  permitted  to  be  printed^  are  supposed  by ^ 

of  their  readers  to  have  received,  not  only  the  allowaoo^ 
but  the  approbation  of  the  government;  trhii^  is  therelgr 
made  a  party  to  all  the  fabrications,  and  a  supporter  of  all 
the  arguments  they  contain :  this  has  been  more  especialiy 
the  ease  with  the  volume  on  our  table,  which  has  been 
widelv  circulated  in  all  parts  of  France,  and  has  been  swal* 
loweo  by  some  as  a  sort  of  authenticated  official  refiitatioa 
of  the  productions  of  Camot,  to  vindicate  his  vote 
Louis  XYL,  and  his  conduct  during  what  is  ~  ~ 
called  the  interregnum  of  France,  viz.  the  period  betwoM 
the  expulsion  aod  return  of  Louis  XVIIi.    We  do  not 
charge  the  author  of  this  volume  with  any  absolute  bhs- 
statement  of  facts  which  are  in  the  knowledge  of  ommI  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  but  at  least  he  mis  perverted 
and  distorted  them ;  and  has  besides,  among  his  pariicun 
liariiSs  inUressofiiesy  as  he  calls  them,  inserted,  merely  on 
his  own  unsupported  authority,  anecdotes,  some  of  which 
contradict  themselves,  and  other  matters  which  come  in  a 
most  questionable  shape.    We  shall  notice  some  of  th^e 
as  we  proceed.   This  impartial  writer,  who  professes  to  pay 
snch  devotion  to  <<  la  verite  de  rhistoire/'  opens  his  won 
in  these  terms  :r-« 

•  *'  Quand  du  milieu  des  debris  d'un  trdne,  relev£  deux  fois  par  la 
justice  nationaleet  par  le  voeu  de  tons  les  peupies,  on  eoUna  sans 
cesse  un  nouvel  Erostiate  s*^ri«r  d'uue  von  lugubre»  nmis  anda- 
cieose  encore,  qu'il  n'a  point  poft6  une  niaia  sacnl^e  sor  ee  Mne; 
<|v«nd,  apr^  avoir  paitKip6  k  Tassassinat  du  meiileor  des  rois,  il  oae 
iinputer  cette  atvocit^  ft  une  nation  entiere»  yA  la  d^vooe  avee 
toute rboireur  qu'elle  inspire:  quel  est  T^rivain,  le  Fnm(ai8, 'Ooi 
peurmit  cpntenn  son  indignatioo,  garder  lesifenccp  et  ne  point » 
chirer  le  reste  du  voile  dont  cet  hypocrite  s'efforce  de  se  eonfrir 
encore]    Telle  .est  la  t^e  que  nous  nous  somnesimposfe.    Gdoi 
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f oi  n*a  pw  onbt de^trcttper  soa  pinecau  cbns  la  boueet k  MQg 
pour  eM|iiisaer  le  portnit  de  FoucLm§,  pounak-il  ^paipwr  CanMH^ 
800  coUegue»  son  collaboratcur,  sod  complice? 

'*  Caroot  naqult  ^  Nolay,  en  Boui]gogne^  le  13  Mai,  1765,  d'ua 
p^re  avocat;  U  ae  distiogiia  dans  ses  Etudes:  mais  lea  palmes  qu'il 
cueilUt  ^  la  fiu  de  chaque  ann^e  scholaire  furentaussi  niusible»»  pour 
ravenir,  &  la  morality  de  ses  priiicipes  politiques>  que  chers,  pour  le 
moment  ii  son  amour-propre.  N6  dans  ce  malbeureux  temps  cik 
rtgnait  lephiloacyphisme  de  Voltaire^  de  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  xie 
Raynaly  el  de  mille  autres  foos,  si  impropieroent  appel^  e^prtfa 
fortB,  le  jeane  Caniot  courM  sous  des  laoriers  aussi  peitides  qu' 
agireablesy  n'en  su^a  qu'avec  plus  d'avidit^  ce  vims  d^mafogique^ 
doBt  on  laisse  inpi?6g'>^  encore  tous  lea  ouvrages  des  pruldpaiiz 
aoteuis  dassiques^  Gieca  et  Latins,  qu'on  met  entie  les  mains  dia 
ti^vesy  sans  songer  qu'on  leur  pr^ntant  commc  autant  de  tmiU 
h^roiques,  le  d^voaement  de  Mutius  Sc^vola,  la  f^rocit^  des  denx 
Brutus,  et  la  mort  de  Caton  d'Utique,  on  remptit  du  poison  d'un  i6< 
publicanisme  impolitique  les  cceurs  des  jeunes  gens  faits  pour  vivm 
sous  une  monarchie.* 

•  **  Le  jeane  616ve  ne  quhta  D6mo8th^ne  et  Ciceron,  que  pour 
adopter  lean  Jacques  Ronssean,  Tauteur  h,  la  mode  k  cette  epoque ; 
BotMSeao,  qifon  pourrait  avec  raison  sumommer  le  Bonofmit  da 
dimiersi^tet  sous  le  rapport  politique.  €e  sopfaistey  aussi  dange* 
aeia  par  son  Eloquence,  qoe  par  ses  paradoies,  devint  son  antenr 
fiivori:  k  quiaae  ans  il  svniit,  dit  on,  par  omor,  le  CmUrtA  SoeU, 
c'est  a  dire  k  code  le  plus  antisociaL qu'un esprit  d^B6gl6  aitpuooo- 
cc?oir." 

.  Mttkiof  every  allowance  for  the  extreme  lo^altv  of  the 
anthcMT^a  mind,  and  for  the  consequent'  enmity  he  feels 
aig;ainst  Carnot^  we  amy  appeal  to  our  readers,  if  they  ever 
Iread  more  vulgar  and  aeuseless  abuse  than  we  have  above 
extracted.  We  might  have  forgiven  the  narrow-minded 
bi(cotry  which,  in  such  a  sweeping  sentence,  condeoHis  the 
amest  authors  of  his  own  country ;  but  the  maoner  in  which 
he  censures  the  study  of  the  classics,  as  impregnating  ybiing 
minds  with  too  much  of  the  love  of  liberty,  oyincakating 
aati-monarcbic  prniciples,  is  surely  below  contempt.  Yet 
this  is  a  work  widely  disseminated,  and  mudi  'refiid,*a1ifl 
which  some  venture  to  suppose  has  the  sfanction  of  the  pre- 
sent government  of  France;  The'  writer  of  the  volunie  ill 
our  hands  then  goes  on  to  stafte,  that  Camot  studied  with 
much  success  the  higher  branches  6f  mathematics  and  ehgi- 

•  *  On  ne  ^aorait  exprimer  combien  4e  p«|>c»ls  exempiet  ^chaaffent  les 
tfetes  des  jeunes  ^IdTet.'  Camille  Desmoulms  conTeoait  qn*il  ne  d6vait  as 
Aftduigegie  qa'aax  id6es  repablicaines  qnll  avail  paiss^es  dans  les  aateurs 
^QrHs  et  lAtias  i  et  cs  tlneiit  ees  M^  qae  le  cetadtHsirent  h  I'^chaflivd. 
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PBMin^.maA  thAi he  was pstronised  bjrtliePriMe  •f  G(M6; 
but  be  gives  us  no  relation  of  any  eveat  vntil  the  breahng 
out  of  the  French  Kevolutiony  in  which,  as  is  known,  Car- 
not  took  a  considerable  share :  we  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage, as  the  only  one  which,  in  the  remotest  degree,  savours 
of  that  impartiality  and  liberality  in  which  the  author  pro- 
1  to  write. 


^  Oa  a  g^n^raleDMBt  scconK  a  Csrnot  des  talens  ponr  les  sd- 
eaocsy  etdes  mojfenspoar  I'adniinistration,  m^mes  des  qualifeb  per- 
sooellst  qui  Toat  fait  diitingiier  auti'dms  des  fiuneux  r^ointionsires^ 
•cs  ooUcgaes.  Go  ne  hii  a  jamsis  rqiiocM  ni  la  deaiagogie  effrenCe 
de  Itobespicrre,  ai  la  ftrocit^  dc  Couthon  ou  de  BeHaud  de  Vs- 
icanesy  ni  la  veisstiiit^  smbitieuse  et  perfide  de  Fbuch^»  ai  hnida- 
eisase  «t  aotte  j^resottpdon  de  Maiat  Plat  k  Diea  qu'en  1814  3 
cAtottbli6  d'ccnre!  Mais  on  a  constamment  ebser?^  dans  sa  coo- 
daitSy  an  ^rit  beaucoup  trop  prononc^  pour  on  independence  voi- 
MM  de  la  lieenee  et  de  Fsnarchie.'* 

We  have  then  an  acooont  of  some  of  the  principal  «venli 
of  the  Asvolation,  with  extracts  from,  and  commeBta  upea, 
docttmeots  written  by  Carnot.  In  the  course  of  tfcese  traa- 
sactieos,  it  was  Qamot's  &te,  on  a  change  ef  parties,  to  be 
proscrilMd ;  and,  according  to  this  author,  Barras  (who  was 
tfien  in  power)  or  General  Angereau,  had  given  orders  to 
fbnt  soldiers  to  seize  and  behead  him.  The  mode  in  which 
Camot  escaped  is  thus  told ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  anec- 
dotes whidi  depend  solely  on  the  veracity  of  the  relaler, 
and  is  probably  witho«t  a  shadoiw  of  truth :  Uie  fads,  ia* 
d^,  .se^m  to  A&brd  their  pwa  ooatradiction* 

^  X^  hazard  nons  fit  connattre  un  honuae  dont  le  f^moinage  d^ 
trait  incoatestriMement  ces  calpmnies ;  c'^tait  Maupas,  aocien  foor- 
aitjieur  des  anafes :  trois  jours  aprb  le  18  fiructiaor,  il  renoontra, 
prksde  Boodjr,  un  eharretier  qaiiai  teit  parfaiteoient  conno ;  c'^taik 
^ap*^  iDsiiamrde  h  Cbapstte,  il  6tail  acconpa^i]^  d'un  valet,  qui 
intttDtvfelndesethidiite;.ik  s'abordcnt  et  csntinoeat  la  ronCe  ea- 
Mible.  Amfte  A  BeiMLy»  Us  s'airtteat.  k  vae  aubciige^  ct  boiwit 
paebo^teiUe;  k  wilet-a^t  da  la  psilie;  oedaniieretail  ai  gai»  «i 
tiiste ;  aiais  il  ne  ditaiot :  apite  avoir  budeox  coaps  et  nwngf  aar 
f;roilte  de  pain  sec^il  prit  son  ioaet^et  alia  iure  baifnur  let  cbeians* 

''^Le  eharretier  8*apprpcbe  de  joins  pris  de  Maupss.  *  Saves  veo% 
lui  dit-*iU  avec  ^iii  nous  yeaous  deboirel— ^vec  yotie  doaestiqne— 
Ecoutes :  je  puis  compter  sur  votre  discretion  ?  C'est  Camot ;  sour- 
Tout  gardes-Tous  de  lui  faire  pr^umer  que  vous  le  cdoiiai8sez»  il  est 
eatf^ide,  aiab  omlwagenx ;  dans  sa  positk^o,  il  est  permts  de  I'Atiei' 
Maupas,  qui  du  temps  du  comity  du  salut  public,  avait  eu«  en  si 
quality  de  fiHuaisfeur,  dtSitettI  entretieas  avec  Cfurno^  auiait  pu  Is 
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iMomiiitre;  maisQ  y  a  ri  loin  da  coBtome  chm  goivfcnitiit  k  oditf 
tf  un  irakt  de  charretkr! 

*'  lis  firent  encore  quelques  lieues  ensemble;  Maupas  pe  pouvalt 
Be  lasser  dti'  ooatempier  le  dureetemr  Aevena  vafot ;  i^  adminiit  sour- 
tout  la  docility  des  chevaua  ^  sa  voix.  Poor  la  hoate  de  I'etptea 
-iisBBaine,  U  lui  fut  aisA  da  se  cenvainort  qa'il  est  bian  pks  facile  de 
eondoire  des  ckevaux  que  des  hoainies." 

The  wbole  spirit  of  the  book  maj  be  said  to  t^.  froi^tained 
in  the  last  reflection,  which  is  intencjled  once  more  in  France 
to  inculcate'  the  exploded  doctrine  of  passive  obedience^  a 
^opic  much  discussed  in  this  volume ;  the  improbabilities  of 
the  story  which  gave  rise  to  it  need  not  be  pointed  out.  A 
little  fiirther  on  it  is  asserted,  that  Camot  received  frotti 
Bonaparte  100,000  francs,  the  arrears  of  his  pension  while 
in  dtsgi^ce,  and  an  engagement  for  the  annual  payment  of 
£5,000  franks  for  secret  services  h^  had  rendered;  ^iid  hav* 
ing  touched  upon  the  conduct  of  Carnot  on  the  retpm  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  author  speaks  of  the  prodama- 
tioits,  secret  aiea8a|»ea,  and  false  reports  ouroulated  by  Gar^ 
aol  among  the  pupils  of  the  Lyceum  io  favour  of  ktt  aM»* 
ter ;  he  adds,  that  it  is  very  true,  that  Caniol  has  denied  thb 
ehifrge  in  his  expos^;  but  he  observes^  that  if  they  were  not 
written  by  him,  they  were  by  some  body  else,  which  is  all  if^ 
iame;  and  this  very  fair  conclusion  agaiost  the  subject  df 
]|is  memoir,  is  succeeded  by  an  extract  from  a  supposed  letter 
to  the  pupils,  which  is  OQly  authenticated  by  tne  stateiuent 
of  the  writer,  that  it  fell  into  his  hands  by  accident.  Vfe 
afterwards  meet  with  the  following  passages,  which  W0 
translate  for  thes^ke  of  brevity]: — 

•*  It  9eem^  that  CanH>t  remained  &itbful  to  th^  usuiper  u^til  the 
laoment  when  be  learnt  that  the  Coutgress  would  not  listen  to  hin|» 
nor  receive  hia  dispatches ;  he  no  logger  .di»ubted  for  an  instant  the 
danger  which  threatened  France  and  himself;  the  Allied  Sovereigqs 
were  determined,  if  necessary,  to  rouse  all  Europe  against  the  French 
armies ;  he  knew  well  that  the  nation  >voQld  never  have  taken  up 
arms  again  but  for  the  protection  of  the  return  of  its  legitimate 
Sovereign. 

«  From  that  day  the  danger  became  more  imminent;  Belgia  wrs 
«nhig  with  Enf^ish,  Hanoverians, Se^U,  Prussians, and  Dutch;  the 
iHUika  of  tiM  Rhine  were  io  ma  ei|uel  degree  innndated  whh  fi^gn 
noeps ;  Swilaexland,  ia  breadi  of  liar  aeotralily,  dacland  in  fivoor 
oftiieoaalitiqo:  the  French  terij^ry  vpighl'ev^^  mpment  be  ki- 
waded  6»m  all  quarters.  What  then  jv^as  ^  tie,  <Me  to  savis  hii  for- 
tape  and  his  lifie  under  such  perilous  circuaistances  1    Oiply  pifo  ex« 

Quit.  Rrv,  Vol.  IV.  Sept.  ^81^,  2  6     _ 
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pediebts  reoudiMd^-aD  appeal  to  the  people  of  Prance,  ftr  flw  pap> 
pose  of  attempting  a  levy  en  masse,  or  an  immediafe  pcgocintionw<l 
the  enemy. 

.  *'  The  latter  ^me  appeared  the  OMMt  easy  and  eeitaia.  _  We  Mt 
'tsBured  that,  for  this  putpose,  Camot  had  a  private  inlerriew  mdi 
Foiiche  at  his  house  in  the  Rue  C^rutti ;  and  that,  at  a  loag  caatb^ 
fence  they  afterwards  had,  it  was  agreed  that  Fonche  ahoold  in- 
stantly commence  a  negociation  to  preserve  the  fortunes  and  lives  of 
Camot  and  himself." 

Then  comes  one  of  those  relations  which  may  very  fiurlj 
be  pronounced  absolutely  false ;  and  the  reaison  is  obvioiM} 
because  the  author  produces  no  better  authority  than  his 
own  to  substantiate  it;— it  is  one  of  those  ^^  particalarilfe 
interessantes  qui  n'ont  jamais  6t6  impriro6es,'*  and  we  maj 
vA^  jamais  arrivies.     We  give  the  writer's  own  words. 

'  **  Voici  nn  fait  qui  vient  k  Tappui  de  ceque  nous  venons  de  lap- 
porter.  Qiielques  jours  apr^s  cet  arrangement  des  deux  ministm, 
nans  rencontr&mes  au  Luxembourg  un  exconventionnely  qui  deux 
jours  aiiparavsint  Mait  eztrftmement  gai,  mais  qui  dans  ce  monea^ 
^tait  plong^  dins  la  plus  profoade  tristesse ;  nous  rabordoos  et  Mi 
•Ini  dwandoDi  le  motif  de  ce  changement.  '  HelasI  noos  dit  il, 
j'attendaistout  de  Camot,  il  y  a  quelques  jours,  et  le  miserable  mm 
a  trahis;  Ua  $agr6ce  dans  m  podu/ — Telles  furent  ces  e^piessioas; 
il  |\|onta:  *  Camot  m'a  donni  rendes-vous  pour  demain;  tl  veat  me 
jr§int^grer  dans  la  place  de  chef  de  division  que  Ton  m^ota  Taniife 
de miire ;  mais  je  ne  le  verrai  plus ;  il  ne  vaut  pas  plus  que  Foucb^' 
''  £n  achevant  ces  mots,  il  me  quitta  brusquement  pour  aller  $t 
livrer  seul  h  ses  reflections;  j'oubliais  de  dire  que  k  conventionad 
tenait  cette  particularity  si  importante  d'un  ancien  collogue  k  la  coa- 
vention,  ami  intime  et  confident  du  ministre  de  rinterienr/ 

Shortly  after  the  insertion  of  this  supposed  oonversatioBi 
tbe  author  states  some  few  facts  well  known  to  all  tbe  woiU 
connected  with  the  abdication  of  Bonaparte ;  and  just  meo« 
tioning  the  retirement  of  Camot  to  Cerny,  he  concludes  the 
first  part  of  his  work,  of  which  our  readers  have  seen  enougk 
to  be  aware,  that  the  character  we  cave  of  it  in  the  outset 
was  not  undeserved ;  one  half  may  be  said  to  be  composed 
of  abuse,  and  the  other  of  perversion  and  falsehood  in  equal 
proportions.  The  latter  pages  consist  of  what  the  writer  is 
I  pleased  to  term  ^^  un  examen  impartial*'  of  Carnot*s  expos6 
on  bis  political  conduct  snbsequent  to  the  1st  July,  1814.-^ 
We  cannot  deny  that  in  this  critique,  as  well  as  in  odwr 
parts  of  the  work,  there  is  a  display  of  some  ing;enuity  and 
talent;  but  we  are  constantly  disgusted  with  the  coarseness 
of  the  language,  and  with  the  unfair  expedients  whiehare 
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.  my  this  without  meanings  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 

question ;  for  we  are  not  here  called  upon  to  state  any  opi<* 

nioii  ife  to  the  conduct  of  Carnot,  or  of  those  who  have  thus 


I  positif  de  sa  residence.  En  ^u 
droit  du  monde  quM  se  trouve,  pnisse*t-il  s'oublier,  s'il  est 
possible,  et  surtout  se  (aire  oublier  du  restedes  hommes/* 
On  the  impoliev  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  poso 
sessing  a  cootroul  over  its  press,  in  allowing  a  work  of  the 
kind  to  be  published  at  this  moment,  we  need  not  remark : 
the  truly  enlightened  of  all  parties  must  condemn  it,  and 
liowever  despicable,  in  manj  points  of  view,  it  has  not  been 
found  to  be  below  indignation. 


Aat.  X. — Tht  Attempt  to  divorce  the  Princess  of  Wales 
impartially  considered^  more  particularly  in  Reference  to 
the  probabilUtf  of  Success*  London^  Ridgway :  8vo. 
Pp,86-  1816. 

7VJB  confess  that  we  have  not  much  taste  for  dissertationa 
on  the  private  concerns  of  royal  personages,  and  if  we  notioe 
auch  subjects,  as  they  are  obtruded  upon  our  attention,  it  is 
Bot  to  provoke  but  to  prevent  discussion.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  last  vear,  we  haa  a  correspondence  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  in  which  her  Majesty  was  a 
principal  party  :  in  the  spring  of  the  preceding,  we  had  an 
interchange  of  letters,  in  which  the  same  illustrious  lady 
shewed  her  talent  at  epistolary  composition ;  and  we  do  not 
think  that  some  of  the  exalted  parties  in  these  circum* 
stances  shewed  either  the  temper  or  the  decorum  that 
should  on  a  (juestion  of  prudence  justify  them  in  attractii^ 
the  observation  of  the  public  with  regard  to  their  domestic 
concerns.  We  had  also  some  time  since  a  series  of  docu- 
ments in  the  journals  of  the  day  connected  with  matters  of 
Extreme  delicacy,  that  excited  l>oth  disgust  and  regret  in  the 
breast  of  every  loyal  subject  of  the  kingdom;  But  we  are 
anxious  not  to  he  mistaken ;  we  object  much  less  to  the 
effect  than  to  the  cause-^much  less  to  the  fact  of  publica- 
tion than  to  the  conduct  which  gave  rise  (othis  notoriety. 
,  The  design  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  entirely  coincides 
with  our  views  as  to  avoiding  publicity  in  such  matters,  and 
we  attribute  that  merit  to  the  author  which  his  intentioii 
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ienevnBi  but.  be  M^Wdjr ^mmiM  WhM  w^  WciTit  » 
din^  to  doubt,  ^^  that  an  attempt  will  bemade  Mst  aeamMi 
of  Paiijanmit  to  dbsolve  the  marriiq^e  between  tbe  Prince 
Regent  and  the  Prineesa;"  and  he  assigns  as  the  motive  aff 
this  proceeding,  ^  to  enable  his  Royal  Hi^oesB  to  OMirf 
llgain,  ^nd  to  afford  him  a  chasoe  of  naviag  a  liiale  heir  Id 
the  crown/' 

'  If  6uch  be  ihe  pfiferpose  of  the  court  and  tbe  oiinistijy  we 
atie  exceedingly  '^PW  ^^  '^^^^  '°  ^^^  diaracter  of  the  tii 
in  which  we  live  the  probability  of  a  very  different  * 
from  tlitt  which  t6ok  {Hace  on  namerous  oecaaioss  i 
tb^  despotism  of  Henry  YIII.  Thai  barbarous  mrince 
It  cabinet  at  his  foot,  a  parKameni  that  vied  with  bis  oonnofl 
in  servility,  anda  peOjple  without  the  hope  of  reteue  firon 
Tassalage,  with  no  British  press  to  crush  his  (Mrojects.  If 
we  value  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  there  is  no  one  circumstance 
in  the  protracted  rciffn  of  our  venerable  sovereign  that  can 
induce  us  more  bighly  to  appreciate  it,  than  the  ability  it 
affords  us  of  controlling  a  project  which  would  determine^ 

^  Whether  the  t^rincess  Charlotte,  and  the  chiM  a^e  wQl  sdoa 
bear^  shall  succeed  to  tbe  crown  or  not— and  which  is  m  tnidi  the 
same  thing,  whether,  upon  the  decease  of  the  Prince  Regent,  an  event 
eMvet^iemote'by^eoolirse  of  nature,  tbefe  shall  be  a  soveraga 
of  compterle  age»  aod  of  a  chBrapcter  well  known  lo  the  country,  or 
an  iafant^  in  whose  naiM  the  Duke  of  York  nay  i«igB»  if  a  coa^ie^ 
tiHiao  dg^s  not  arise  between  the  Princess  Cbaribtte  nd  the  Co»* 
■Kinder  ia  Chief  of  tbe  army  for  the  regeaoy  of  the  realm?"    (p.  6L) 

'  The  author,  having;  attempted  to  remove  the  besitation 
which  we  und  others  feel  in  allowing  the  existence  of  the 
desigti  to  divorce  the  Princess,  and  having;  asserted  that  the 
business  is  to  be  brought  fbrw^ard  under  the  auspices  of  mi- 
nistets,  and  those  whose  political  importance  rests  pfind- 
pally  iipon  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Carlton  House, 

5 asses  on  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  proceeding 
kely  to  be  adopted. 

"  We  are  to  consider  the  course  which  the  business  will  probably 
fake.  To  proceed  in  Doctors'  Commons  would  be  manifestly  ah* 
itffd. — ^The  rul^sof  the  House  of  Lorrls  require,  indeed,  a  sentence 
of  separation  there,  as  a  necess&fy  step  to  be  taken  before  a  divorce^ 
Ml  can  be  brought  in ;  bbt  tb'^  likewise  n^quire  a  verdict  and  da- 
ma^  in  a  court  of  comfknbn  law,  iffid  surdy  no  one  coftt^iMplates  Hbe 
PriNce  Repeat  brki^bg  an  a6tMd  for  bnMinat  ii^dnteMtHm.  9ii>i 
sides,  in  a  salt  lor  sepatatlon  \hi  d^^ndttnl  tnay  ne^rifaibflKe ;  Which 
iiightfive  tise  to  naob  dc4ay  ahdfeaitarfasMneat.  A  btU  hi  them* 
tnie^  an  eaBttaordilHnyv|tocieiatg,(iike  an  attaiader,iaaa*iUfirf 
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#der  nextiiow  thi»  bill  nrnst  be  cftrried  thxwigh.''    (p.  &) 

If  the  author  in  speaking  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
refer  to  such  acts  of  parliament,  as  would  uiflict  punish* 
inents  beyond,  or  contrary  to  law,  passed  pro  re  naid  and 
have  no  concern  with  the  existing  law,  we  do  Jiot  think 
theae  within  the  present  consideration ;  but  the  bill  .of 
attainder  is  brought  into  Parliament  for  condenming,  at« 
tainting,  and  execating  the  adcused  party,  for  treason. 
The  ineasare  which  the  author  supposes  to  be  in* 
ieftded,  is  of  the  most  awfol  character.  When,  says  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone^  it  is  ^'  dear  beyond  dispute  that  the 
criminal  is  no  longer  jfit  to  live  on  earth,  but  is  to  be  exter«' 
ininated  as  a  monster,  and  a  bane  to  human  ^society,  the. 
law  sets  a  note  of  infamy  upon  him,  puts  him  out  of  it^  pro- 
tection, and  takes  no  further  care  of  him  than  barely  to  see 
him  executed.  He  is  then  called  attaint,  attinctmy  stained 
dr  blackened." 

.  The  ground  of  such  a  proceeding  may  be  the  violation  af 
the  wife  of  the  King's  eldest  son,  which  is  high  treaaon'itt 
both  parties,  if  both  be  eonsenting:*  and  the  parpoeeof 
this  law  is  to  guard  the  blood- royal  from  any  Mispiciam  of 
bastaniy,  that  might  render  the  succession  to  the  crown 
dobions. 

In  the  case  of  Catherine  Howard,  wife  of  H^mry  Vill. 
the  course  pursued  was  suited  to  the  times.  <<  On  the  16th 
of  January,  1541-2,  the  Chaneellor  moved  the  Lords  to 
consider  the  Kiag's  case,  in  relation  to  the  Queen's  ioeoB* 
tinenoe,  when  a  committee  was  sent  to  examine  Her  Ma-* 
jesty  in  the  Tower.  Upon  the  report  of  this  cooiinittee,  a 
bill  wae  brought  in,  wherein  the  rloase  petition  the  Viag^ 
that  she  with  the  bawd.  Lady  RocUford,  be  attainted,  of 
biffh  treason  ;  and  that  both  suffer  the  ^atns  of  ideBth;"t 
The  Chancellor  on  this  occasion,  aequanited  each  House^ 
that  the  Queen  had  acknoMrledged  ^^  the  great  crime  of' 
which  she  had  been  guilty."}: 

With  regard  to  the  protmble  conduct  df  H^  Royal  High* 
ness  in  the  event  of  the  prooeeding  being  institutedi  we 
have  die  subsequeat  remarl»* 

■  ■    .  ■  ■  II    '  I      III     ri      M  - 

.  *  To  violate  a  PrUicess  Dowager  of  the  eldest  son^is  DQt  treason.   Thf^ 
irnopeclfliar  protection 'for  tbe  wtveg' of  the  younger ^ns  of  the&i^g* 
:^rior  to  .the  26/IMhr.  in.  it  atts  high  treason  not  enly  to  violate  the  ^ang^* 
ter  of  the  King^  bat  also  the  nurses  of  his  children, 
t  State  trials  from  the  Norman  conquest. 
t  ParUaaMttttfyOttoiy  of  Ettgted,  Vol.  8*  p.  ISh 
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*«  It  will  benectsnry  tint  tHe  PrinccM  AoM  Wfftmr. — Wif  unmiii 
be  divorced  unheard,  nalets  a  very  long  tioie  be  given  her,  wmd  thil 
she  refuse  to  defend  herself.  The  question  then  is,  will  she  appear  of 
nott  An  innocent  person,  it  may  be  said,  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
meet  a  charge  in  person ;  and  so,  undoubtedly,  would  the  Princessof 
Wales,  if  ste  were  to  be  tried  by  a  court  of  justice. — But  it  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  common  prudence  would  justify  her 
in  coming  before  the  rn^antm  of  the  two  Houses  of  ParltaaMo^  in 
a  case,  judicial  indeed  as  far  as  regards  names  and  forms,  bat  poli- 
tical in  the  highest  degree,  as  fieir  as  the  substance  is  coacenied. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  think  she  would  run  any  great  risk  of  bavins  the 
usual  ministerial  majorities  aoainst  her,  as  we  shall  presently  shew; 
but  can  du  be  expected  to  feel  secure  of  this,  seeing  as  she  does^ 
every  measure  carried  which  the  government  proposes?  She  for- 
merly threw  herself  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and  vras  pro- 
tected ;  but  she  at  the  same  time  had  the  unanknous  voice  of  the 
country  with  her,"    (p.  a — 10.) 

Selden  refers  to  some  precedents  for  ^^  matters  done  be*, 
yond  the  seas :"  particularly  among  others,  to  the  celebrated 
cases  of  Latimer  and  John  Nevil,  and  West  and  Gk>meniZ| 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  and  Richard  II. 

The  case  of  Thomas  Mortimer  occurred  in  the  21  Rich.  II, 
vhen  the  Lords,  appellants,  and  the  Commons,  aceosed  bin 
of  treason*  The  King  had  sent  his  mandate  by  a  seijeant 
at  arras,  commanding  him  to  come  and  answer.  Mortimer 
having  notice  of  it,  '^  withdrew  himself  among  the  wild 
Irish,  where  the  same  Serjeant  nor  any  other  officer  of  the 
King  durst  come  for  fear  of  death.  Wherefore,  for  thai  his 
offences  were  notorious,  they  prayed  judgment."  The 
Lords  upon  this  awarded  proclamation  in  Ei^^land  and  Ire*: 
land  ^^cannianding  .Thomas  Mortimer  to  appear  io  three 
months^  aad  they  awarded  if  he  came  not,  that  he  ahofdd  te 
dechued  a  traitor,  and  convict  of  all  the  treasons  of  whidk 
he  is  accused.    He  came  not,  and  judgment  was  given."* 

^  To  conclude,'"  says  Selden,  ^<  it  is  the  just  and  constant 
course  of  Parliament,  to  bring  the  party  accused  to  his  an- 
swer; yea  though  he  fly  justice,  to  sena  out  proclamations 
into  the  countries  that  he  appear  at  a  day,  or  else  such  and 
such  judgment  shall  be  given  against  him." 
^  The  writer  next  adverts  to  tM  length  of  time  the  initia- 
tivfi  h^^jnpfMi  fniigt  occupy* 

"  A  measure  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  wholly  unprecedented* 
and  touching  the  highest  matters  of  law  and  state,  cannot  be  hurried 

*  Selden  on  Jadicatare  ia  Pi^Uameot,  voU  8.  p,  16S0. 
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tfaroogb  like  an  inclMaFeor  a  tarnpike^biH.  We  do  not  aft  pfesent 
deny  that  this  is  the  right  form  of  proceedhig»  hot  we  contencl  that 
k  leqniras  to  be  most  deliberately  gone  about,  and  cateAiUy  watched, 
and  that  in  every  stage,  th^  who  urge  the  propriety  of  delay  will  be 
-  lavoiably  intened  to.  It  cannot  be  brought  in  without  much  preii- 
ninary  ioqairy.  There  mast  be  committees  of  both  houses  to  exa- 
mine evidence ;  counsel  must  be  allowed  to  attend  on  Her  Royal 
Highness's  part  as  soon  as  she  pleases  to  make  her  appearance ;  the 
commitlee  must  report ; — and  the  report  bein^  considered,  leave 
must,  upon  mature  consideration,  be  given  to  bnng  in  the  bill.  Now 
nil  this  delay  is  obviously  most  material  to  the  question  of  ultimate 
success  in  various  ways.**    (p.  11 — ^12.) 

Personal  appearance,  we  presume,  is  not  refi^rred  to,  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Pristol  in  the  1  Car.  I.  yet  whert  the  King's 
attorney  exhibited  articles  against  him,  then  beyond  seas, 
he  had  counsel  allowed  him.* 

Of  the  dilBculties  attending  the  proceedings,  the  author 
wishes  that  the  parties  and  the  public  should  be  appri^d. 

^  **  A  number  of  most  puszling  questions  will  assuredly  ariae  in  the 
OTi|iii»  and  in  the  progress  of  the  bill.  To  speciiV  one  oaiV  of  diose 
which  lie  about  the  origin  of  the  measure.  The  law  of  thj  land  has 
provided  a  peculiar  guarantee  for  the  purity  of  the  royal  bed.  To 
defile  it  is  high  treason.  Does  it  not  seem  that  having  io  provided 
the  law  has  stopt  here  1  May  we  not  well  say  that  so  high  a  pe- 
nalty was  enacted  in  lieu  of  all  other  safeguards  ?  At  any  rate, 
when  a  bill,  when  a  new  and  peculiar  law  is  brought  in  for  the  occa- 
wm,  have  we  not  a  right  to  ask  whether  the  old  and  general  law  has 
been  enforced  ?  Do  the  government  then  intend  to  proceed  crimi- 
nally, and  against  whom  1  If  the  alleged  treason  was  coanaitled 
bc^^ond  tlie  seas,  does  the  statute  of  Henry  Vlll.  authorise  a  trial  of 
tills  species  of  treason  within  the  realm  t  Did  any  of  the  old  laws 
ever  contevpiate  the  case  irf  a  Queen  or  Princess  of  Wales  living 
separate  from  her  husband,  much  more  living  abrsad  with  his- per- 
mission ?  Would  there  be  no  diHiculty  in  outhwing  a  ptinoeas  in 
snch  pecttlar  circumstances,  lor  an  act  alleged  to  £ive  been  done 
abroad,  more  especially  as  the  statutes  ^ving  power  to  try  tKasom 
committed  abroad  say  nothing  of  outlawry  1  Besides,  all  such  ju« 
risdiction  is  only  over  natural  born  subjects.  How  can  the  Pritoeess, 
an  alien  bom,  be  subject  to  trial  in  England  for  offences  done  be- 
yond seas  ?  Have  not  those  who  permitted  her  to  reside  abroad^ 
away  from  her  husband,  abandoned  all  right  to  inquire  into  her  con- 
duct criminally?  But  the  difficulty  does  not  stop  here.  The  same 
qnchtion  may  be  asked  as  to  the  proceeding  in  Parliament.  Have 
not  they  who  partly  drove  the  Princess  abroad  by  bad  treatment — 
partly  enticed  her  by  insidious  advice^-^t  any  rate  most  improperiy 

r r     -  '  •  •  •■     I     rtT  -  ir  -  ~  — - — — — -^ ^ — g— ^  i  ^i  ■  - 

»  Selden,  ibid.  vol.  3. 1  Wk 
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idlofwcd  ber  to  go — ^Mve  they  not  abandoned  aif  r%bt  to  dnroree  Ikt 
ibr  acts  done  duriog  ber  absenee  9    Tbei«  is  no  qu«Btk>D  as  lotbe 

•;  and  tf  k 


inooetsion* — Itia  not  said  to  be  in  an^  danger ;  and  tf  k  ware,  tboie 
who  feat  her  wmy  are  tfarf  who  put  it  in  jeopaniy.  No  one  a&di 
to  think  so.  Then  vby  seek  to  dissolve  a  marriage,  which  ks  bil- 
tarest  eoemtes  can  chaife  with  nothing  bnt  the  sin  of  coanring  the 
Princess  Charlotte's  succession  to  tlie  crown  1" — (p  19 — 14.) 

But  there  are  other  obstructioDs  to  the  divorce,  from  the 
precautions  of  British  iurisprudeiice)  to  prevent  the  op- 
pression of  the  female  by  domestic  tyranny.  If  the  party 
accused  shall  prove,  that  the  accuser  has  committed  adut 
tery  ;  this  is  in  law,  called  a  compensation,  for  the  crime, 
and  the  accuser  cannot  prevail  in  his  suit.* 

So  if  the  party  accused  shall  prove  that  tlje  accuser  before 
the  commencement  of  the  suit  had  probable  knowledge  qf 
the  frime  committed,  and  yet  afterwards  had  carnal  know- 
ledge of  the  accused,  the  offender  shall  not  be  liable  to  a 
.  sentence  of  divorce ;  and  on  the  ground  that  the  crime  shall 
be  supposed  to  have  been  remitted.t 

The  a«th<n*  proceeds  to  reason  on  the  supposition  of  the 
justice  of  the  accusation. 

*'  Tbtv  say  the  Prhicess  of  Wi|les  is  guilty*  and  that  there  are 
proofs  of  it — ^Welly  as  lopg  as  she  remained  ia  England,  she  defied 
aM  her  adversaries^  and  stood  the  test  of  two  most  rigorous  inqairiey 
iate  her  whole  conduct.  Up  to  the  moment  of  ouittiog  this  country 
sh^  was  innocent*  aHhougb  she  had  been  compelled  to  live  in  a  stale 
of  celibacy  and  sedasjon,  almost  from  the  momeat  of  her  Bmrriaga, 
and  doriotg  the  season  of  her  youth.  By  ill-treatment  <»f  every  kmd 
abe  was  ddiwn  to  seek  for  ee^solation  in  some  other  attachment,  and 
kmk  she  fimttsd  ooe,  tio  perpoo  coiiM  have  blamed  ber  very  severdy^ 
unlets  i^pM  public  groands.-*-Yet  sh^  insisted  the  temptetion,  aad 
UQlil  the  left  JEaglaudy  her  oooduct  was  unimpeachable.  The  sane 
iU-tieatinfnt  drave  her  abroad,  aad  those  who  now  seiek  to  destrgy 
bar.  adwed  ber  to  go.  If  she  hai  since  erred,  it  }it4e  becomw 
jthenAoaaat  the  .first  stone;  but  at  aov  rate  they  must  prove  tbeir 
fUse  by  other  wiliiesaes  than  profligate  ibreigaers ;  Ibr  as  long  as  she 
lewabifriatpoug  EnglishaMui,  no  evidence  could  be  procured  against 
bar.''   )(p.  16^17.) 

*  Another  consideration  deaerves  notice.  Where  there  ap» 
pears  to  be  any  ooiinivanee  or  acquiescence  in  the  adultery 
of  the  wifi^  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  or  he  does  not  use 
due  diligence  to  prevent  it,  no  divorce  is  granted.  What  is 
4ke  sitotttioii  of  the  Pirincess  ?    During  the  whole  time  of 

*  Oughts  Sir.  t  Ibid. 
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Imt  marriage,  with  tbe  ezoeplion  of  a  short  iaterfal,  in  th* 
season  of  youth,  beauty,  and  passion,  she  has  been  forsaken 
liy  her  husbami.  Had  she,  prior  to  her  departure,  already 
1i«en  guiltjv  could  a  husband  under  this  abandonment,  ob- 
tain any  redress  ?  But  up  to  that  time  she  is  pure ;  and  it 
18  understood,  that  not  only  with  the  assent,  but  consent 
and  earnest  wish  of  her  husband,  she  leaves  the  kingdom  to 
travel  in  remote  countries.  Is  this  using  the  diligence  re- 
quired to  authorize  a  divorce  ?  Is  not  this  the  veiy  connivance 
or  acfiuiescence  which  is  sufficient  to  disappoint  any  such 
decision  ?  If  it  be  said  the  supreme  Court  of  Parliament 
can  dispose  of  all  the  rules  to  which  the  inferior  jurisdic- 
tions are  liable,  the  answer  is,  that  these  regulations  of  the 
lower  oourts  as  fiir  as  they  are  founded  on  the  immutable 
principles  of  troth  and  justice,  must  be  the  law  of  Parlia- 
aient,  for  such  principles^  if  obligatory  on  subordinate, 
establishments  are  pre-eminently  imperative  on  the  highest 
jodicial  authority  of  the  Empire. 

The  reasoning  on  the  situation  of  the  Prince,  as  aflected 
by  this  question,  is  perfectly  just: 

'^  If,  indeed,  the  succession  to  the  crown  were  in  any  danger* 
there  miffht  be  some  reason  for  dissolving  the  marriage.  But  the 
IVincess  has  now  been  for  above  two  years  beyond  the  seas,  and  that 
removes  all  doabts  upon  this  head.  Then  what  boots  it  to  raise 
this  dreadfol  question  ?  The  Prince  wishes  to  get  rid  of  a  wife  who 
baa  misbehaved  towards  hiia.  But  surely  His  Royal  Highness  is 
not  like  a  private  individual,  whose  character  suffers  by  allowing 
his  Wife's  liaihy  to  pass  uncensured. — ^Nothing  that  she  does  can 
possibly  iiiBct  him  ;  and  are  there,  besides,  no  reasons  why  it  he* 
names  him  to  forbear  towards  her  who  1ms  home  so  mnch  at  hit 
bands  I  He  wishes  to  marry  again.  But  it  is  atiaoge  that  twMity 
wars  of  voluutary  celibacy  should  have  reodercd  that  state  so  intiH 
lerable  to  a  man  of  fifty-five,  with  a  constitution  not  quite  unim« 
paired,  and  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health.  The  marriage  of 
men  at  such  a  mature  age  is  at  all  times  a  matter  of  wonder  and  even 
of  merriment  He  wishes  to  have  a  son.  But  he  has  a  daughter 
whom  he  tenderly  loves,  whom  the  country  have  for  twenty  years 
fccarded  as  the  heiress  to  the  crown,  and  who  has  accordingly  been 
educated  as  such,  and  as  such  been  recently  established  by  the  wis^ 
dora  of  Parliament.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  had  he  chosen 
to  live  with  the  Princess,  he  had  in  all  probability,  long  ago  have 
had  sons ;  hot  so  fer  from  sacrificing  any  feelings  of  his  own  to  the 
vrlsh  for  male  children,  he  expressly,  in  writing*  declaied  to  the 
Princess,  that  "  should  his  daughter  liahappily  die,  he  never  ooald 
even  in  that  case  ask  her  again  to  live  witli  him."  This  new  wish  to 
increase  his  family,  therefore,  is  somewhat  unaccountable;  for.no 
*   Cbit.  Rbv,  Vol.  IV.  Sq>L  1810.  2  P 
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mmtk  mn  suppose  His  Ro^al  lU^bMss  to  be  tcfitttrf  k^  fti^wmm 
Resile  of  dmnheritiaf^  bis  daogbter.  Again,  soppote  be  is  nmnmii$ 
aod  bed  a  son  in  tbe  coerse  of  a  jeer  from  this  tiaaetf  His  RivjA 
Highness  will  then  be  turned  of  fifly-seveo;  and  hm  iife,  ualorte- 
■ately,  will  not  be  worth  oiaDy  years  purchase.  In  all  bunaB  pr»* 
babihty  we  shall  have  a  miaority  of  twelve  years.  This  i»  suppoeay 
Bis  Royal  Hi|2hiiess  to  attaiu  the  a^^e  of  sixty-three,  onbappihr  t 
somewhat  improbable  calculation.  Who  will  then  be  regent  f  Wil 
there  be  flo  competition  ?  Who  are  the  competitors  1  llie  Duke  ct 
York  and  the  army  on  the  one  hand» — the  Princess  Charlotte  and 
the  country  on  the  other.**    (p.  17—20.) 

We  confer  that  this  last  coBsideratioo,  of  the  probiaMe 
competittoiif  is  that  which  weighs  anost  heavily  cat  our  niadf. 
We  have  remarked  a  disposilion  to  raise  the  chanMActf 
of  tbe  armj  beyond  its  fit  level  in  the  eonmaBitjF,  wUcb 
Wie  would  Dot  impute  hastily  to  improper  motives,  but  our 
JSogUsh  jealousies  are  augmented  by  such  coDtrivancea. 
We  tiave  noticed  a  pleasure  resulting  from  the  glory  U  has 
Acquired,  indepeitdent  of  tbe  utility  dT  its  services,  and  e&a- 
nected  with  other  views  and  interests  whick  ought  not  td 
prevail.  We  have  seen  a  splendid  military  establishment,  and 
a  prodigfltl  e^tpenditure  to  support  it,  recommended  to  Par- 
liament, and  adopted  in  a  period  of  profound  tranquillity. 
We  have  observed  doctrines  held  with  respect  to  household 
troops  that  partake  of  the  destructive  policy  of  Kpnse,  when 
ner  prstorian  bands  put  the  Empire  of  the  world  to  auctioa* 
We  have  heard  of  the  formation  of  military  dubs,  aader 
that  exalled  and  powerful  patronage  which  necesaariljr 
awakens  alarm,  and  io  addition  to  all  theee  expedientsi 
sew  orders  of  dignity  are  created,  and  apptted  to  increase 
Ae  distf  Actions  of  the  army  so  as  to  constitute  a  sort  of  mi^ 
litary  nobility,  rivalling  that  hereditary  aristocracy,  whMh 
alone  is  acknowledged  by  the  British  constitution.. 

The  author  concludes  with  inquiring  into  the  petsonal 
considerations  which  are  likely  to  influence  the  members  of 
parliament,  and  he  insists  that  the  whole  question  is  here 
of  a  personal  nature— ^^  Shall  1  gratify  the  Prince  liegentoc 
the  Princess  Charlotte  ?'' 

,  We  do  hope  better  things,  and  that  on  a  stttfject  of  this 
Yitai  character,  the  legislature  will  resign  all  such  interested 
and  anercenary  feelings,  that  they  will  discover  no  desif^ 
but  ibr  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  country ;  and  that  in 
the  eolemn  duties  they  have  to  discharge,  they  #tll  fbifit  efl 
tile  wishes  and  expectation^  of  the  British  ^ople.  If  tUi 
great  qnestioa  Aould  be  agitated,  we  do  beseech  thed^ 
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Klpplioa  <Mi  tm»  grave  ba^uMsa.  ^<  No  niM^  r(qg;ai*d^  an  k- 
traptioB  oil  iii9  sMrthee  wifa^^  the  noMe  fMivIs  ace  invpuled^ 
and  he  feels  a  mortificatiea  approachvig  <e  his  heart/'  VTe 
i96tofi»BS  ihi^t  W4)  do  not  anUoipate  the  9^pprt  our  author 
-aeewies  to  the  measure  by  the  paanimous  vote  /of  Uie  cabj- 
4Mt;  and  if  we  ma?  believe  general  rumou^,  the  priiH^i{Mil 
oSoer*  in  the  royAi  councils  is  himself  unfriendly  to  i(. 
But  jf  thi^  iconcurreoce  should  unliappily  be  produced,  aM 
it  eluHild  have  pleased  God  to  give  us  a  miiuistry  who  are 
«e#ther  to  be  perouaded  by  arguipent,  nor  instructed  hg 
.tt^pariMce,  ve  relyi  as  our  last  and  effepctual  resource,  as 
4Jb#  aeonre  and  inpreguaMe  citadel  of  our  hope  and  our  con- 
lidenoe^upon  that  parliament  which  we  trust  will  unite  cir- 
jeomaneeUon  with  vigour,  will  consider  itself  the  sacred 
i^mrdian  of  the  public  safetv,  will  #iyx  itself  wirth  no  viiJI|^ 
aotrigsues  of  the  court,  and,  when  the  occasion  call  £ur  it^ 
mniii  oppose  itself  to  domestic  oppression  wkh  the  sau]^  aeai 
41iat  it  would  resist  the  open  war&re  of  fiftction,  and  t^ue  se* 
eret4nacbinations  of  preroffative< — ^^  Quapropter  de  summft 
4ldute  vestr&,  populique  (Britanni,)  Patres  ConscrApU^  de 
▼estris  eosgugibus  «c  liberis,  de  aris  ac  Ibcis,  de  mnis  ac 
tc^mplis,  de  totius  urbis  tectis  ac  sedibus,  de  imperio,  de 
libertate,  de  salute  (Britanniae,)  deque  aniversa  republic;;^ 
decernite  diUgent^r^  ut  instituistis,  ac  fortit^r.^' 

Aat.  XI.— Pmyers  and  discourses  for  the  Use  ofFatnilies^ 
in  two  parts.  By  Joseph  Bowjden.  Lonilonj  Long- 
man, 1816,  8vo.  pp.  197,-204. 

Th«  first  part  of  this  work  consists  of  the  usual  morning 
«nd  evening  prayers  tar  families,  with  others  adapted  to 
particular  occasions :  the  second  of  twelve  discourses  for 
:dome8tic  instruction  with  additional  prayers  suited  to  them. 
The  publication  comprises,  in  a  short  form,  all  that  is  im- 
mediately necessary  for  family  devotion  and  instruction* 
Ko  doubt  that  those  who  approve  of  variations  in  the  form 
of  prayers,  will  deem  it  to  be  expedient  to  enlarge  the  de- 
votional party  and  all  will  think  it  proper  to  extend  the 
.Iqpics  of  the  sermons  ^mploved,  in  the  practical  application 
.or  each  domestic  datios.  The  subjects  bowever  are  very 
judiciously  selected ;  in  the  two  first  the  care  of  Abraham 
towards  hk  fsraily  is  contrasted  with  the  negligence  of 
Bi;  the  two  next  treat  of  earlv piety  of  degeneracy;  the 
iMlowiiig  of  "Ae  oei^coooeit  of  Naaman,  and  the  aalf-igiio* 
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ranee  of  HaMel :  theotbeniireoii  tnidoniesBof  i 
uprightness;   wisdom  and  ioBocenee;   tke  inrptov 
tnd  the  swift  flight  of  time ;  tiiid  the  last  on  the  T 
similitude  of  <*  man  fading  like  a  leaf* 

As  the  subjects  are  peculiarly  appropriate,  so  is  As 
.manner  in  which  they  are  treated  :  tnese  are  no  mystfcal- 
lusions,  no  learned  disquisitions,  nothing  that  can  incon* 
ber  the  simple  practical  purpose  the  writer  has  iff  view. 
He  is  fitly  convinced  that  the  stock  of  human  knowledge 
contained  m  the  bible  is  sufficient,  that  this  sacred  yolone^ 
as  it  is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  so  it  is  of  the  greatest  an* 
thority,  and  that  such  is  its  power  of  efficacy,  thmt  it  i^ 
quires  nothing  more  than  the  common  feeling  and  eoimAen 
sense  of  mankind  to  give  its  examples  the  proper  inllneBoa 
and  its  precepts  the  proper  tlirectioii.  If  thei^  be  in  this 
work  more  unction,  as  it  is  called*^  than  is  eonsbtent  wiA 
the  modern  fashion  of  preaching,  it  has  no  portion  of  thet 
cant  and  false  sensibility  with  which  some  religions  writingB 
abound,  but  every  where  the  passions  are  excited  by  fit  imr 
pulses,  and  the  reason  is  awakened  by  fit  motives. 

As  a  specimen,  we  have  selected  the  following  admonl* 
tory  remarks,  suggested  by  the  character  of  Hasael. 

"  The  lesson  of  universal  experience  is  afresh  iinpre&aed; — that 
there  are  few  things^  wiih  wbich  we  are  less  accurately  acquainted 
than  tbe  inclinations  of  our  own  hearts ;  that,  if  ever  we  be  secure 
in  our  good  principles^  we  are  really  in  the  utmost  haaiard.  We 
fondly  give  ourselves  credit  for  every  virtue,  to.  the  exercises  af 
which  our  stations  and  opportunities  have  not  called  us*  We  fiiocy 
that  we  should  certainly  bate  and  avoid  every  base  practice,  in 
which  we  have  had  no  temptation  to  indulge.  No  sooner  do  new 
circumstances  arise^  than  we  find  how  baseless  our  self-flattery  is. 

"  The  example  of  Hasael,  who  could  pass  so  rapidly  from  mktl 
seemed  a  genisrous  indignation  at  the  imace  of  himself,  presented  ia 
the  glass  of  prophecy,  to  the  most  dreadUil  extreme  of  wtckedues!, 
will  be  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  striking  one.  But  such  it  will  be  said 
are  the  deplorable  changes,  which  ambition  works ;  such  the  boood- 
less  mischiefs  produced,  when  tbe  spirit  of  a  tyrant  discerns  Hut 
way  of  opening  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  wishes. 

*<  If  the  example  speak  not  directly  to  the  heart  of  pers<MU^ 
placed  far  from  the  paths  of  greatness,  devoid  of  ambition,  and 
haters  of  cruelty  and  blood;  let  them  recollect  what  they  have  wit- 
nessed themselves  in  common  life,  or  what  has  been  faithfaily  m- 
ported  to  them,  of  men,  wlm  were  the  pests  of  society,  and  pak^ 
at  length,  the  just  penalt  v  of  their  crimes.  Had  net  theie  men  their 
seasons  of  virtuous,  perhaps  of  noUe,  feeling  f  When  they  hepm 
to  trans^^ressy  were  not  their  compuacfigiis  deq>»  and  tbdrp«irpfl«9 
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m  airf,  at  tlieythoo^t,  detennkiedt  When  tiaey  bad  likes. 
npH^y  an  advanciiig  step  m  the  patbpf  cenmptioo,  luid  they  the 
leMt  notKNi  of  the  issue,  to  which  they  were  tendioffl  Would  they 
not  hare  resented  it  as  a  gross  insult,  if  you  bad  ventured,  even 
tb^n,  to  foretell  their  end  1  Possibly,  but  a  few  days  before  the 
coninission  of  their  chief  crime,  and  i/^hen  actually  gotten  into  its 
Jmniediate  neighbourhood,  they  were  not  only  insensible  of  the  im- 
'pending  danger,  but  would  have  revolted  with  indignation  from 
the  thought  of  falling  by  it/    (2d  part,  p.  91 — 93.) 

We  are  not  aware  why  the  texts  are  not  prefixed  to  the 
dieecNirBeB,  and  the  references  to  them  only  given.  We 
pveauane  that  tbey  are  intended  to.  be  read,  and  we  sec;  no 
reason  why  the  leader  of  the  femily  devotions  ahonld  lia?e 
the  trouble  of  referring  to  the  bible  for  them; 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  conviction 
"of  the  inpoptanee  of  domestic  piety,  and  our  approbatioa 
ot  thcrae  who,  like  the  author,  with  attainments,  suited  to  a 
higher  species  of  composition,  condescend  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  its  bomely  character.  It  is  a  remark  some- 
where of  ArGl]K>ishopkTillot9on  that  a  fiimily  can  scancely 
deserve  the  name  or  ebristian,  which  does  not  daily  assem* 
ble,  for  the  purposes  of  prayer  and  instruction ;  and  we 
regret  the  discontinuance  of  a  practice  which  is  so  stronfflj 
recommended  by  the  worthy  primate.  At  the  present  day 
the  neglect  does  not  arise  from  the  want  of  means,  but 
from  the  deficiency  of  inclination ;  and  we  are  persuiaded 
that  the  oerusal  of  these  discourses,  dictated  in  the  genuine 
spirit  of  piety,  will  tend  to  encourage  those  sentiments 
that  are  most  favourable  to  its  revival. 


THE  DRAMA. 

^ET.  XIL— Ztflw  /  a  Tragedy ^  in  Jive  Acts.  Altered  and 
adapted  Jbr  Representation.  By  William  Sothbbt, 
Esq.  London,  printed  for  John  Murray,  1816^  8vo«  pp.Sff. 

Iir  the  prefiice  Mr.  Sotbeby  informs  the  reader,  that  he  has 
altered  and  adapted  this  tragedy  firom  the  closet  to  the 
stage,  and  that  one  scene  and  several  speeches  are  entirely 
new.  What  the  piece  was  in  its  original  shape  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  judging ;  but  we  do  not  know 
wby,  in  its  present  form,  it  should  not  have  been  brought 
out  at  one  of  our  principal  theatres.  During  the  whole  df 
last  winter,  seTeral  new  tragedies,  firom  the  pens  of  Lord 
Byron^  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  and  Mr.  Sotbeby,  were  the  sub* 
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j&dtiB  of  oMverafttiea  a»(Hig  fenom  wbo  inlefvfll  ihtm' 
•elves  in  tke  progrensof  the  drana,  but  none  of  tbem  ap* 
pMeared  upon  the  stage,  and  oablie  ea^pectatioD  waa  oolj  sa* 
tisfied  by  the  predoction  or  Bertram^  hy  the  Rer,  Mr.  Ma* 
tvrin,  upon  which  we  introduced  a  few  strictures  under  the 
proper  head  in  our  number  for  Maj  hist.  That  the  latter  was 
more  successful  than  it  deserved  we  do  not  say,  but  at  least 
it  shewed  that  there  was  a  spirit  of  forbearance  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  and  a  disposition  to  be  pleased,  which  was  not 
disoourutng  to  jroung  and  diffident  candidates  for  dramatie 
iame.  For  this  reason,  we  had  ^K^ped  to  have  wttoeaMd 
the  representation  of  several  new  efforts  in  the  depart  as  wit 
of  tragedy,  even  before  the  dose  of  the  season ;  but  Covieat 
Garden  only  iaternipted  its  career  of  shews  and  melo* 
dranes  bjr  a  piece  imported  from  Ireland,  and  Drair  Lane 
(which  professes  to  make  a  stand  in  this  respect)  mmiy  gavta 
Mr.  Kean  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  taste  by  the  fldop* 
lion  of  Bertram  on  hia  express  recommendation.  « 

When   the  public  sees  such  pieces  as  Ivan  pst  forth 
through  the  means  of  the  press,  which  was  designed  for  the 
stage  ia  the  first  instance,  the  inquiry  is  natumlly  mnde, 
what  cause  obstructed  its  performance  according  to  Abe  an* 
thor's  wishes  ?    Although  Mr.  Sotheby's  abilitiee  may  not 
be  first  rate,  his  works  are  weU  entitled  to  great  nqpeot; 
and  when  a  man  of  genius  devotes  that  genius  to  tbe  atage, 
Ik  deserves  something  more  than  the  uml  iaoonic  answer, 
^  the  managers  are  ot  opinion  that  this  piece  will  not  miO' 
ceed  on  representation.      We  do  not  say  that  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  bis  own  opinion  should -be  adopted; 
but  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  with  the  wei^t  due 
to  it,  and  a  fair  trial  before  the  legitimate  judges  ouglit  to  be 
allowed,  instead  of  constgaing  toe  effort  to  the  partial,  not 
to  say  inoompeteat,  perusal  of  a  rival  author.    The  tables 
in  our  days  are  quite  turned;  formerly  the  managers  wers 
nnder  great  obligations  to  persons  who  would  write  for 
them  ;  but  now  authors  think  themselves  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate if  they  obtain  the  friendly  interposition  of  aomenndof^ 
ling  oif  the  theatre,  who  will  present,  with  beconnng  bmni* 
Uty,  sheir>production  to  the  condescending  notice  of  indivi- 
dims  in  nnthority.     Whether  Mr.  Sotheby  reoeived  maj 
gpveater  civilitiet  oa  the  n^ection  ot*  bistnui^y  tban  others 
nsuatly  meet  wkh  ^m  the  patentees,  we  bnow  not ;  but  it 
appears  to  us,  that  the  aoanagers  did  not  aonsak  their  into* 
Mats  in  refusini;  to  allow  it  to  be  tperfarmed 
To  aome  readers  it  wiU  not  appear  a  cacommgndntioa, 
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tiuiC  the  three  unities  of  time,  place,  «id  abtiofi,  are  ob- 
served in  iiMui  with  tolerable  strictness ;  aod  it  must  be  al- 
lowed in  general,  that  tfaej  cramp  too  much  the  genius  of 
'tiie  author  and  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  which,  b^  the 
liappj  oonttructioD  of  the  Enrlish  drama,  as  contradistin^ 
wsMlied  from  that  of  France,  allows  an  unlimited  and  fear* 
Ikss  range.     The  fable  of  Mr.  Sothebjr^s  piece,  however,  is 
eo  kidiciousljr  managed,  thait  the  restraint  is  scarcely  felt^ 
and  the  reader  is  not  aware  of  the  short  time  occupied  in 
bringing  the  story  to  a  conclusion,  until  he  has  had  time  ta 
veflect  upon  its  progress:  the  same  remarii  will  apply  to  the 
unities  of  place  and  action,    indeed  the  great  object  of  the 
aerthor  seeaw  to  have  been  the  production  of  a  perfermaBce 
adapted  in  roiin^  important  remeets  to  the  prevailing  taste^ 
aod  vet  preserving  not  a  few  of  the  valuable  requisites  of  a 
^ood  tra|;edy.t  If  we  are  asked,  whether  mnch  ftne  poetrf 
IS  to  be  found  in  /mii,  much  delicate  description  ano  nice 
delineation  of  varied  character,  we  most  answer  in  the  ne« 
galive,  aod  we  apprehend  that  Mr.  Sotheby  did  not  inlend 
to  iotfoduce  them  :  he  was  too  well  aware  of  the  impossibi- 
lily  of  giving  effect  to  such  parts  in  the  present  state  of  oiir 
theatres  to  make  the  vain  attempt :  but  as  we  before  re* 
marked,  Ms  tragedy  is  fell  of  business  of  importance ;  and 
dedaaMrtor}'  ek^uence  and  passkm,  suited  to  the  space  the 
actor's  voice  is  to  fill,  are  to  be  found  in  it  from  the  begio^ 
ning  to  the  end.  The  principal  faulty  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  mechanical  portion  of  the  performance,  is,  that  the  situ- 
ations  are  not  sufllciently  varied^  and  there  is  rathet  too 
amdi  of  conspirators  and  poisons,  the  former  of  whom  are 
for  ever  swearing  fidelity,  and  making  resolutfons,  without 
eomiDg  to  any  fulfilment  c/i  their  designs  until  the  veiy  end 
ef  the  pieee :  this  may  be  said  to  .fill  np  time  on  the  stage 
without  advancing  the  catastrophe.    We  will^  ih  the  first 
instance,  give  a  short  outline  of  the  fable. 

ivaa^  the  rightful  Emperor  of  Russia,  before  h^  arrived 
at  nanbeod,  hod  been  confined  in  the  foittess  of  8ch3ussal« 
burgh  bv  a  powerfol  nobleman  named  Naritiiti,  and  filite> 
belh  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  in  His  stead;  No  motive 
for  thie  act  of  disloyalty  is  mentioned,  and  Ntiritzki,  ttf 
#he6e  cuatMy  Ivan  is  entrusted,  seems  half  to  repent  his 
agency  in  the  business  when  he  witnesses  the  gloomy  impri'< 
KKiineat  of  his  legitimate  sovereign.  Rimuot,  a  crael  amd 
faam^tf  courtier,  soon  supersedes  NaritEin  in  tlie  fiivoAv  ef 
the  Empress :  he  fills  iker  with  alann  for  the  security  of  hef 
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throne  while  Ivan  remains  alif e,  and  finaOy  proenret  Na- 
ritzin  to  be  accused  of  treason.  On  his  trial  before  the 
Empress,  Naritzin  vindicates  himself  firom  the  char^  af 
eodeavourins  to  re-instate  Ivan,  and  he  is  restored  to  &• 
Tour  on  condition  that  he  will  keep  his  prisoner  erer  near 
his  person,  and  will  plunge  a  poignard  in  his  breast  if  anj 
attempt  be  made  by  him  to  regain  the  crown  of  his  frthers : 
this  condition  is  extorted  by  the  alternative  of  tlM  instaat 
death  of  Ivan  if  it  were  refused.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
conspirators,  friends  of  Ivan  and  of  his  parents,  are  secretly 
at  work  to  procure  his  release^  imagining  that  Nariln 
will  second,  or  at  least  not  obstruct,  tteir  wsi^n,  and  igno* 
rant  of  the  solemn  engagement  he  has  entered  into  with  the 
Empress.  This  may  be  considered  the  pivot  of  the  fam- 
gedy ;  for  Naritzin,  while  he  preserves  nis  loyalty  to  the 
-mistress  whom  he  had  seated  on  the  throne,  ieels  the 
strongest  regard  for  Ivan,  whose  noble  qualities  began  gra- 
dually  to  expand,  and  of  whose  impetuosity  and  love  of 
justice  and  revenge  he  was  in  constant  terror.  Petrowna, 
the  wife  of  Naritzin,  had  informed  Ivan  of  the  intentioas 
of  his  friends  before  she  learnt  that  her  husband  had  eiK 
gaged  to  destroy  him  if  he  attempted  to  regain  his  throne ; 
and  this  intelligence  naturally  rouses  all  the  energies  of  the 
young  man,  as  far  as  those  energies  existed  in  his  emaciated 
and  ferfem  condition.  In  the  end  the  conspirators  bnnk 
into  the  prison  to  free  Ivan,  and  to  restore  him  to  his  dig- 
nity. Naritzin  is  now  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  solemn  pro- 
mise; but  when  in  desperation  he  lifts  his  hand  a^inst 
Ivan  (to  whom  he  had  before  disclosed  the  secret),  it  is  ar- 
rested  by  one  of  the  conspirators;  and  Ivan,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  his  sufferings,  loves  Naritaen  as  a  iather,  in  or- 
der to  redeem  his  pledge,  seizes  a  weapon,  and  destroys 
himself  at  the  very  moment  when  his  freedom  was  aarared. 
This  is  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece,  and  the  curtain  feUs 
somewhat  abruptly  in  the  German  style ;  but  after  snch  an 
act  of.  heroism,  nothing  could  be  said  or  done  that  woaid 
not  appear  almost  alisurd  and  impertinent 

On  reading  this  sketch,  our  readers  will  not  fiul  to  re* 
mark,  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  tragedy,  Mr.  Sothebv  does 
not  scruple  to  violate  in  a  slight  degree  historical  truth,  both 
with  regard  to  events  and  the  character  of  Ivan,  which  he 
has  represented,  not  only  in  an  amiable,  but  an  admirable 
point  of  view:  his  object,  however,  was  to  write  a  traged;^, 
not  a  history ;  though  when  both  can  be  oombined  it  is 
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doubtless  to  be  preferred.  We  ahtill  now  give  a  few  speci- 
mens from  different  parts,  that  our  renders  may  judge  of 
tbe  style  as  well  as  the  story.  The  following  is  from  the 
scene  where  Naritzin  is  accused  by  Rimuni,  before  the  Em* 
press,  of  endeavouring  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Ivan. 

**  Narii*  When  Ivan's  wrongs  rang  loud  on  every  toiigtte«. 
And  the  deep  woe,  which  fiird  each  heart,  in  mine 
Was  guilt  and  coodemmition ;  then,  before  me, 
l«ike  a  tormeating  spirit,  day  s^nd  night. 
The  image  of  the  \outli,  by  me  dethroned, 
Loue  in  tlie  dungeon,  vilely  chained,  in  tortures« 
Rose  ceaselessly ;  nor  ever  fail'd  the  sting 
*  Of  conscience  here  to  lodge  its  gather'd  venom. 
Till  the  sharp  goading  of  remorse  compeird  me. 
In  expiation  of  the  offeade,  to  cbim 
Tliis  dreadful  charge:  and  liere  to  dediG«|ei 
To  solitude  and  sad  obscurity. 
The  closing  of  a  day  whose  dawn  was  gloi;y — 
Yet  wholly  not  unfolest,  so  Heav'n  vonehsayf'd  me 
To  shield  the  helpless  from, the  oppressor's  wrong. 
And  haply  soothe — ^if  aught  on  earth  mi|gfhl  ssofte — 
The  sufferings  of  the  Wroog^d,  the  oUtrag'd  Ifali^'     • 

<*  Rim,  Wrong'd,  outrag'd Ivaa I       «      f  n.  /'=    i  '  • 

"  Lmb.  Treason  I 
.    "  Emp.  (to  ihe  Lmds)  Peace i  be  aUenti-  . > . ' 

I  too  have  humaa  feelings-r- human  pity«   '    •  •  .;,   . 

"  I^arit   Outrag'd !  1  spake  the  word-r-lpok  at  tliis  charge. 

(Tajce$  a  pap/:r  /rom'hts.bosom^) 
I  would  not,  for  thy  sake,  my  gracious  mistress. 
Before  the  public  eye  produce  this  deed. 

''  Emp.  My  Lord  Naritzin !  this  imports  my  hoqour. 
Proclaim  aloud  the  charge* 

**  Rim.  Ha!  (Aside.) 

**  NariL  *  Guard  this  Ivan : 
Close  fettered,  In  a  dungeon's  cell  imnmre  him,   - 
Far  from  the  light  of  day,  and  every  eye. 
Save  thine;  such  food,  as  nature  craves,  be  his* 
His  mind  is  brutalized :  by  means  that  tame 
The  stubborn  brute,  subdue  bis  savage  mood.* 

"  Emp,  (to  Rim.)  These  were  thy  words. 

"  Narit,  (holding  it  before  her)  Tlie  sovereign's  hand  hif 
sigQ*d  it:     * 
Lo!  here,  the  name  Elizubeth  subscribed. 

"  Emp.  My  name!  oh,  Heaven  1 
I  willed  that  Ivan  should  be  close  immur'd,— « 
Not  harshly  tortur'd. 

**  Narit.  (kneels)  Hear  me. 
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^  Emp.  Whsvefoie  kotdt 
Arise! 

**  Kani.  Voiidia»feBM«udkiice:  if  thislmd 
First  ONHMikl  your  brow;  if  fiisl  I  hail'd  pm  cnptess ; 
Have  pity  upon  Iwn.    From  tfais  scioU 
Blot  out  the  slain  and  character  of  blood : 
Kot  of  that  fiend»-H>f  Iby  own  heart  take  counsel : 
Then,  in  the  splendour  of  your  sire's  renown. 
His  sceptre  weild:  and,  obt  permit' that  Ivan, 
The  wroog'd,  tiie  outng'd,  uaoffcndtng  Ivan, 
May  in  some  cloister's  sanctuary  pass 
Life's  tranquil  day.    The  peace,  the  puUic  weid. 
The  throne's  stability,  j^r  sacred  life. 
Claim  justly  such  refttiamt ;  but  aU  beyond 
Ruthless  oppftssion. 

'<  Aim.  Dar'st  thou  thus  proclaim  it 
Before  thy  sovcmgpi's  presence ) 

"  Narii.  Sir,  I  speak 
Under  the  terror  of  no  earthly  power : 
There  reigns  my  judge.''  (PmMmg  Kp.; 

This  sceM  19  ncfvou^i  and  well  conducted,  and  in  the 
acting  miglit  1w  rendered  exceedingly  effective.  The  next 
extract  18  fhm  the'land  of  Act  111.,  and  is  part  of  a  dialogue 
that  Mr.  Sotbety  alatM  in  the  pre&ce  to  have  been  added 
for  repreaentatien :  although  there  is  much  power  in  it,  we 
doubt  whether  aueh  a  aeene  be  consistent  with  nature.  Bi- 
moDi^  the  wflior  of  the  close  confinement  oC  ivao,  Visits 
his  cell  when  Ivaa  add  Naritsia  are  together. 

"^  *«  RiMUNX  enien. 

^haii  That  serpent ! 

'*  JVmii.  (mdeavaitring  topreteni  Rimunfs  enhrma)  Enter 
nol. 

«<  Rm.  I  will  behold  him. 

"  Joan.  Keav'n  I  vengeance  I  rengoince!         (To  himtdf.) 

**  Rim.  (eonsUering  Ivan)  Stern  his  threatening  Ibrow. — 
NaritKin--^bastf,  the  empress  waits  thy  coming. 

''  Iran,  (with  qffictea  calmnea  to  Rimuni)  Stay  yet'awliile 
— the  scene  will  dad  thy  soul — 
Survey  this  haiint  congenial  to  thy  nature./  ' 

Stay  man — {stopping  him) — the  serpent,  that  ini  npptr  afr 
Basks  sweltering  in  the  blaze  of  day,  sliuks  bftcls  '      ,     , 
To  lurk  in  Qavrs  obscure  fliat  feed'  his  venom. —      *^ 
Kay,  gaze'aroitndv  K 

"  Aizia«,.Peapft.|?anl  .  .,     ^^y 

*•  Rim.  (fliriftf )  TauDtiog  Ijpy  f  .,,.,.     '  -  ^ ,,, 

Yes^  1  wi|l  knoyi  thy  a^t)ire«  ana  subdue  it*     '  .,^^  ^, 
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«'  Ivan,  (calmly  takes  the  Uimp,  and  Aneaf^AbAjfK  taiemat 
places) 
Look  on-thcse  damps— tliii  pMlikBOlHil  d^w. 
That,  diop  by  drop,  biirsts  oo  tbe  oieuldaiiigvioM 
That  wean  away  beneath  it--tiftiny  bmth 
Has  fed  it.     Look  upon  these  rogged  fliots^^ 
Nay,  closely  nark  them : — sen  you  not  the  trace 
Worn  by  the  ceaseless  tifead  of  my  lone  leet. 
Year  after  year  t    They  are  the  etetnal  marks. 
That  on  the  inanimate  rock  to  after  times 
Shall  grave  thy  croelty.    Now,  if  thou  cans^ 
Look  on  the  marks  that  character  the  living. 

^  Rim.  (aside)  Yes,  he  shall  die. 

**  Ivan  (hotding  up  the  lamp  to  his  xmm  emmtename.) 
Look  on  these  orbs  of  vision,  tempered  do^urn 
To  the  dull  glimmer  of  this  feeble  lamp : ' 
These,  at  my  birth,  the  great  Cr^itor  ^^'^ 
With  power  and  capability,  at  once  :7^^ 

With  oneswiA  glance  to  sweep  the  ^iiltd#it|||iiti»B,*^'"f- 
Earth  rob'd  in  l^uty,  and  the  vast  Hpao^tM  <  ^  v  :•«' '  * 
Of  waves  that  heave  huge  ocean's  amplitujle..  r. 

Look  on  this  cheek,  despair^s  shaffp  cailirer-^lbJtf^  *     -^" 
Has robb'd  it  of  its  roseate bloopi,- aftd  cast. ^o^**"^  »     -i, " 
On  yooth  the  wan  and  spectry  hiie  of-  z^  i  *^^  '^'^^  /-  '-'* 
These  limbs,  too,  scarce  have  istreligtl^'te^b^M^^t^;     -    *^ 
But,  feeble  as  they  are,  at  right o^^tUte,   's»  :•    :i*  f-kir  % 
I  feel  in  each  brae'd  sinew  staengllr>aad  pttwer  t  v  ;  ^^    •  v  i., ,.:) 
To  rend  thee  iolo  atoms*  .-* /      ;  (fidtntiymtBesiUm.) 

**  Rim.  (drawing  a  dagger)  PeHsb  fii3t«j«^^   l^i^*?  ^- 

"  Narii.  No,  traitor!  {Sia^g  km) 

**  Rim,  Help — ho!  gnards,  help! — rescue!  mcoel 

(Ivan  rmns,  and  bars  the  dm^  ^ndjsn^ch^the .dagger,) 

"  Ivan.  The  iron  door  is  b^rr*d — ^now  I  hkt  bar  ImJ    ^ 

**  Rim,  Oh  mercy ! 

**  Narit.  Ivan !  hold :  or  instant  death  ,  -:     , 

In  torturing  flames  consumes  us. 

**  Ivan,  (droos  (he  dagger)  Thou  in  tprtiire .    . 
For  Ivan's  deea  1 — awav,  thou  fiend  I  delay  not—     .  . 
The  mercy;  ihou  hast  found,  to  others  yield : 
Begone — ^avoid  my  sight. 
Hence ! — tell  the  usurper,  in  this  cell  of  honor 
I  o'er  thee  stood,  the  dagger  in  my  grasp. 
Nor  strucli  the  blow :  then,  for  thou  canst,  command  her 
To  free— no,  fix  on  Russia's  throne  crown'd  Ivan. 

[JSspnmt  Narii.  msd  Rim." 

We  shall  conclude  by  the  aubaequent  quotation  from 
Act  y.y  where  Naritzin  informs  the  hero  of  the  solemn  vow 
made  to  the  Empress,  that  he  wiH  afab  iTan,  if  he  make 
anj  attempt  to  regain  Unfipecdomaad  throne. 
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■  <*  ffarU.  I  imwt  disclose  it, 

While  yet  my  voice  has  power^ — Ivan,  'tis  sworn, — 
The  solemn  vow  is  ratTfied  in  Heaven, — 
^o-j;to  aiiend  my  pittfffated  soul  is  boond. 
To  fix  this  murdmwsdafrper  in  thy  heart. 
Yet,  had  I  not  HO  sworn,  Himuni's  hand, 
£re  now,  had  stabfo'd  thee. 

"  Iwn,  Let  Himuni  stab  me— 
I  would  not  that  my  blood  should  stain  thy  band,- 
And  lay  Heaven*s  curse  upon  thee. 

"  Sarit.  Now  by  that  winh— Oh,  by  thy  firm  assuraooe 
Of  heaven,  aod  bl^ss  hereafter,  Iconjurc'theei 
Thus,  on  my  knee — 

''  Ivan.  Rise!  rise! 

«  Narit   First  grant  my  prayer. 
In  pity  to  thyself-^  to  me  in  mercy. 
If  thou  wilt  spare  my  soul  the  sin  of  blood. 
Swear,  that  hencf  forth,  tho' fraud  or  violence 
Should  ope  thy  prison  cell,  thou  wilt  reject 
The  gift  of  offered  freedom. 

"  Ivgn.  No,  1  dare  not. 

**  Aari*.  Yet  hear  me,  Ivan — swear  thou  vrilt  reject  it ; 
And,  day  by  day,  thou,  at  Naritzin's  side, 
Shalt  of  the  freshness  of  the  free  winds  drink. 
And  on  thy  cheek  of  youth  the  blood  shalllenp 
To  wanton  in  the  sunbeam :  thou  shalt  thrill 
At  voice  of  human  kmdness;  and  gay  scfuads, 
'    The  lut^  and  song,  shall  chase  thy  daylight  down^ 
And  gladness  greet  Ihy  revels. 

"  han.  No,  I  dare  not. 
But  yesterday  my  oath  had  answe/d  thee, 
<        And  sancttfled  thy  offer — never,  now: — 
Twfts  but  this  morn  I  heard  the  exulting  call 
Of  high-rais'd  hope,  of  freedom,  vengeance,  empire^ 
I  am  not  master  of  my  mind-^^my  soul 
Has  been  disturb'd,  and  my  proud  spirit  soar'd 
On  the  high  wing  of  infinite  desires. 
That  bum  for  their  accomplishment.     No— never 
Shall  Ivau  be  what  once  he  was,  content 
To  lurk  with  vipers  in  th'  empoison*d  cell. 
And  coird  in  frozen  apathy,  there  perish, 
Crush'd'like  a  noisome  reptile  from  creation. 
Beneath  the  foot  that  spurns  it. 

''  Narit.  (16  himelf,  in  tUmoit  agony)  Must  I  slay  himt 
<    ^  hoHi  What!  Wibe  me  to  submission  with  gay  pleasure*, 
The  lute,  and  soqg,  and  feajstl    Unchain  the  liou, 
whom  time,  and  famine,  ^nd  spre  blows«  havetai^t 
' .     To  crouch  breath  m^'s  foot  ip  scheming  tameoess^ 
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Then  bid  him  lick  the  hand  that  beckons  him 
Back  to  the  den — so  henceforth  look  on  lysn. 

*'  NarU.  Tis  sworn-^this  daf  ^r  shiys  thee. 

**  han.  Away!  who  made  thee  arbiter  of  empiiesl 
Bade  thee  upraise  a  slave  to  sovereignty. 
And  wrest  his  lather's  sceptre  from  a  monarch. 
Whose  arm  has  strength  to  weiid  it,  and  whose  heart« 
Taught  b^  self- woe,  and  sense  of  human  frailty^ 
Would  temper  it  with  mercy. — Who  am  1 1 
Thy  sovereign : — ^Thou !  such  as  thy  sires  of  old : 
Thy  breath,  thy  being,  hangs  upon  my  word. 
No  more  with  woe's  weak  plaint  i  sue  for  pity : 
Tlie  mandate  of  my  sovereign  wiH  obey ; 
Abjure  thy  impious  vow,  nnhar  the  ceil, 
And,  celling  on  the  King  of  Kings,  repiaoe 
On  my  anointed  brow  the  diadem: 
Then  shall  my  pacdon,  cancelling  thy  crimen 
Drawdown  H^ea^s  meicy  om  thee." 

A  fastidious  critic  mig^ht  point  out  several  defects  in  the 
conduct  of  the  stor^f^  and  souie  faults  in  the  language  em- 
ployed to  convey  it;  among  those  faults,  a  few  alFectationa 
of  originality,  that  are  even  oflfensive :  but  we  will  not 
attempt  to  lessen,  b^  such  minutiae,  the  favourable  impres- 
sion made  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  where  so  much  is 
given  to  compensate  partial  and  unimportant  defects.  Were 
our  opinion  likely  to  have  any  influence^  we  would  sincerely 
recommend  to  the  managers  of  our  theatres,  with  regard  to 
this  tragedy,  to  re-consider  their  decision,  or  rather  the 
decision  of  those  to  whom  they  delegate  their  authority. 

BIBLIOTHECA  ANTIQUA. 

For  out  of  the  oide  feldes,  as  men  saieth, 
Cometh  all  this  new  come,  fro  yere  to  yerc ; 
And  out  of  old  bookes,  in  good  faieth, 
Cometh  ail  this  newe  science  that  men  lere. 

Chaucer's  Asrnn.  of  FouXes^  si.  4. 

Art.  XIII. — An  Apology Jbr  Actors^  conlainitfg  three  brie/k 
Treatises: — 1.  Their  jfiniiquity ;  12.  Their  ancient  Dig'- 
nUy;  ^.  The  true  vse  of  their  Qualify.  Written  by  Tho- 
mas Hey  wood.  Et  prodesse  Solent  et  delectare.  London, 
printed  by  Nicholas  Okes,  1612.    Pp.  62. 

In  a  period  scarcely  exceeding  twenty  years,  dramatic 
poetry  in  England  had  its  birth^  and  arrived  at  its  matjjirity ; 
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for  twenty  years  it  maybe  said  to  bare  eentiniied  st  ili 
hdglit ;  and  in  twenty  years  more,  occupied  by  its  de^m 
and  fall,  it  was  entirely  extinj^uisbed :  we  speak  hen  of 
dramatic  poetry^  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  8b 
and  bis  contemporaries. 

During  the  wbole  of  this  period,  the  Pnritana ' 
ing  at,  and  gradually  acquiring  power :  against  tim  sU^ 
(indnding,  in  that  general  term,  authors,  works,  and  aeCoit) 
the  attacks  of  that  body  were  peculiarly  and  oneeasingly  ^ 
directed  ;*  and  many  and  tedious  are  the  discourses  (qoot-  " 
ing  and  misquoting  the  authorities  of  the  Fathers  of  ike 
Christian  Church,  and  perverting,  with  all  ihm  ing;aBiu^ 
of  malice,  the  Scriptures  themselves)  wbicb  have  been 
banded  down  to  posterity  upon  this  ssbject.  Tbose^n4i# 
expect  to  find  in  them  any  interesting  intelli|;ra€e'3«(f  tba 
then  state  of  the  stage,  will  be  grievously  dnapp^iaAeiH 
for  bold  assertion  always  supplies  tbe  place  •of  pnmflpwd 
yebement  invective  of  argnnentt    FimMjjmB  i»ar  i^cndsgc 

•  In  hit  Tr€fa  BrUoMka,  1009,  canto  9,  Heyw(M>4<V€i^^«#l^^f  tattirisei 
tk»  PoiitaDs :  with  reference  to  oar  patent  solgeot,  M  Mor»-^     ^-  ^  n »    c 
^  He  can  eodare  no  Orgainfll  bat  U  vext     ,.  •   'r»rr.f^ 

To  hear  the  Qniristers  shrill  Anthems  aing^  /     V 

He  Usmes  degrees  in . the  Acadett^r  next,'  '   ^   A   ^     f'fn 

And 'gauv9t  the  lUieral  arts  can  iS«riptiire  brilig;     "^      \         -jS 
And  when  bis  tongue  bath  mn  besiae  the^texty  .    .,^,t*  stit 

You  may  perceive  him  his  loud  clamours  ring 
'OaintthonestpttBtimes,  and  with  piteous  fbrai*  "^-'  '.         ''-'' 
Raile  against  hunting,  hawking,  cocks,  and  pUyaJ*-  <'»^ 

t  A  dnller«  or  more  incoherent  boolc,  was  never  written,  than  pFyjpaaTi/ 
thick  quarto,  called  HigtriomaatiXf  the  Players  f^courgey  which  yfu»  printed  ^ 
in  loss :  the«9nly  amusing  thing  in  it  is,  tbe  ridiculous  sectarian  z&l  wlfli ' 
rwhi<h  he  attaciU  hit  opponents.  Philip  Stnbhea  wcota  about  a^.3f«tt» 
before  his  Amtomu  i^Jlmet,  which  on  other  topics  contains  asu^  cwAa^ 
and  entertaining  matter,  but  when  he  speaks  of  '^  stage-plaies  and  iatny. 
lildes,  with  their  wickednesse,'*  he  is  equally  vehement,  equally  stiipid'nd. 
nnargnmentati ve-««  sentence  is  eaoagh.  ^  And  whereas,  yon  aay  thera  iM 
good  examples  to  be  learned  in  them  (stage-plaies) :.  truly  so  tlasre  are^iff 
you  will  learne  falshood :  if  you  will  leame  cosenage :  if  you  will  leafne  tO[ 
deceioe :  if  you  will  leame  to  plaie  the  hypocrite — ^to  cogge,'  to  ly6,.atta 
falsifie :  If  you  will  leame  to  jest,  laugh,  and  fleere-^to  grinne^  to  boflia: 
and  mowe :  if  you  will  learne  to  plaie  the  vice,  to  sweare,  teare,  and  Utah 
pheme  both  Heauen  and  Eartii,"  <&c.  &c.  The  whole  of  this  part  ^  thot 
.work  is  just  in  the  same  ^l^le ;  and.  Dr.  Rainoldes'  laborious  Vimikrmu  V* 
Stoge  Pimjes  is  quite  a  match  tor  it. 

To  these  productions,  and  to  the  anathemas  ddivered  even  Arom  <be  pal- 
pit,  Whetstone  adverts  in  bis  TemchgUme/or  tke  Tfm#,  1SS4.  ^  The  gndly 
l>ivines  (says  he)  in  publique  sermons,  and  others  in  printed  bookes,  haiie 
(of  late)  very  sharply  inuayed  against  Stage-plaies  (unproperly  called  Tra- 
gedies, Comedies,  and  Moralles)  as  the  Sprynges  of  many  vices,  and  the 
stnmb^g-blockes  of  Godlynesse.  Truely  ihevee^fikem  wpoa  tke  Sdbelk 
day,'  and  the  abum  of  them  4it  al  times,  with  scarilytie  and  vnehaste  eno- 
vayance,  ministred  matter  sufficient  for  then  to  bUoiiei  and  tte.l' 
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owftre,  the  PurtlRtis  fiucceeded  in  dating  these  soorcea 

of  knowledge  and  liberality  of  sentiment;    and,   by  the 

efforts  of  Prynne  apd  his  ^^  straight^haired"  associates,  a 

stop  was,  for  a  time,  pat  to  public  theatrical  representations; 

Uj  this  calamitous  event,  the  exercise  of  the  good  sense 

wmd  taste  of  the  people  of  England,  which  had  reared  our 

Cttriy  sta^e,  was  suspended  for  about  ten  jears;  and  ao 

opportunity  was  afforded,  after  the  Restoration,  to  intro- 

mioe  a  new  school  of  dramatic-  poetry,  formed  upon  the 

fashionable,  though  absurd  model,  of  France. 

In  our  last  number  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to,  and  to 
q^ote,  the  curious  tract  we  have  chosen  for  our  present 
artiele  t  it  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  pieces  in  reply 
ta  the  senseless  atccuaations  of  the  real  enemies  of  poetry, 
mid  the  pretended  friends  of  purity ;  and  the  author,  in  us 
dedicatiim  to  the  £arl  of  Worcester,  slates,  that  be  has  en- 
deaivotoed  <^  to  nuike  good  a  subject,  whidi  many  through 
ea^fy  hoi' most  through  ignorance,  have  soaght  vioienuy 
jMid  bfyond.  merit  tooppugne." 

..  In  tbe  lopg  list  of  writers  for  the  stage,  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Elisabelh,  and  in  the  teginning  of  that  of 
James  L,  no  name  is  better  known  than  tbat  of  Thomas 
Hey  wood,  the  author  of  this  Apology  for  Aciorsj  although 
Marcelf  a  single  lact  of  his  life  has  oeen  recorded.  Neither 
the  time  of  his  birth,  nor  of  his  death,  are  known;  and  we 
can  only  trace  him  by  the  dates  affixed  to  his  works,  which 
extend  from  1^1  to  1641.  Thus  for  40  vears  he  was  a 
writer;  and,  as  he  states  in  the  preface  to  his  General  His* 
tartf  of  Women^  he  jbad  been  ^^  long  and  much  conversant 
with  poets."  In  m  address  prefixed  to  his  English  Tra* 
veller,  he  asserts  the  almost  incredible  fact,  that  in  no  less 
than  220  plays,  he  ^^  had  either  an  entire  hand,  or,  at  the 
least,  a  main  finger,*^  besides  numerous  othe^r  works ;  so 
that  some  persons  have  calculated  that,  comparing  the 
l^fagth  of  his  life  and  the  quantity  he  wrote,  he  must  have 

St  throuffh  about  a  sheet  a-day.     That  Heywood  was  a 
tow  of  reterhouse,  Cambridge,  is  mentioned  by  William 
CJartwright,*  who,  under  the  initials  W.  C,  republished 

to  refMme."-^ItwUI  be  observed,  that  Wlietstone  beiDg  himself  the  author 
of  lereffll  dramatic  pieces,  is  vor^  caatioas  in  his  concurrence  fan  these 
ceasvrev. 

*  Cartwright  was  an  actor,  as  is  plam  from  the  terms  of  his  dedication; 
and  ddys  asserts  that  he  was  aiso  a  booiiseiler.  His  edition,  on  tbe  title, 
states  that  it  was  printed  on  bis  acoonnt.  He  presented  a  nne  collection 
of  plays  to  Dolwich  College,  wluch  have  all  disappeared :  his  pietnre  stW 
iMagi  tfaerep  and  it  has  been  eofraved. 
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304  BSbHMeca  Aniifum. 

the  Jpohgyfor  Actors  with  the  title  of  The  Actor'B  Fin£^ 
eatian^  shortly  after  the  decease  of  its  author.  It  is  not  • 
little  siDf^ular,  that  Cariwrighl,  in  inscribing  it  to  the  Mar- 
quis  of  Dorchester,  observes,  that  '^  the  Author  of  this  en- 
suing Poem,  not  long  before  his  death,  discoveriog  how 
WMleservedly  our  quality  lay  under  the  envious  and  igiio« 
rant,  made  Of«r  Vindication  his  subject."  This  editioa  has 
no  date;  but  it  seems  remarkable  that  Cartwright  sbouU 
have  been  ignorant  that  the  piece  had  actuallj  bwa  printed 
as  earl;  as  1619,  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  death  of  its 
author.*  Possibly  Cartwright  might  be  igrforant  of  the 
fiict,  and  printed  his  edition  from,  a  MS.,  with  alteratMM, 
which  are  often  uiore  than  verbal.  We  have  both  the  ori- 
ginal and  the  refM-int  before  us,  but  we  shall  niake^oar 
extracts  from  the  former,  which  was  put  to  press  probably 
under  the  imniediate  care  of  Heyw.ood ;  as  may  be  iafemd 
flroos  a  letter  from  htm,  annexed  to  the  ecUlioo  of  I61S,  ^  to 
his  approved  good  friend,  Mr.  Nicholas  Okes,*'  the  priuter. 
The  numerous  typographical .  errors  in  works,  of  tfae.tiuie, 
have  been  often  lamented  bjr  the  critical  correctors  of  syl- 
lables and  letters;  and  as  this  epistle  contains  both  general 
and  particular  information  on  the  point,  we  will  quote  iL' 

"  The  infinite  faults  escaped  ia  my  booke  of  Britaines  Trojf,  by 
the  negligence  of  the  Printer,  as  the  niisquotations»  mistaking  of 
silfables,  n^isplacing  of  halfe  lines,  coining  of  stKsnge  and  never- 
heard-of  words.  Tliese  being  without  number,  when  I  would  have 
taken  a  particai9r  account  of  the  Errata,  the  Primer  answered  me, 
he  woaki  not  pubhsb  bis  owne  <hsworken>ansfaip^  hut  rattier  let  his 
owne  fottit  lie  upon  the  neekeof  the  Author :  and  being  feariul  that 
others  of  hu  quality  had  baeue  of  the  same  aatare  and  condition, 
moA  fiading  you,  on  tlie  contrary,  so  carefoll  sad  indi»trioflis»  so 
s«rioas  and  laborious  to  do  the  Author  all  the  rig|its  of  the  presse,  I 
could  not  diuse  but  g;ratulate  your  honest  endeavours  with  this  short 
remembrance.  Here  likewise  I  must  necessarily  insert  a  manifest 
tfijury  done  me  in  that  worko,  by  taking  the  two  epistles  of  Parit  to 
Helen  aud  Helen  to  Paris,  vtud  printing  them  in  a  lesse  volume  under 
the  name  of  another,  which  may  put  the  world  in  opinion  I  might  - 
stesle  them  from  him ;  and  he  to  do  himselfe  right,  bath  sbice  pub- 
lished them  in  his  owne  name:  but  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  hoes 
not  worthy  his  patronage  under  wlioui  he  hath  publfsht  theiUj  so 

*  In  the  edition  of  1612,  Hey  wood  observes,  in  a  short  addiess  **  to  the 
J^idicial  Reader,"  "  my  pen  hath  seldorae  appeared  in  Presse  'till  now.* 
Thii  is  perfectly  irreconcileablc  with  the  assertion,  that  the  piece  was 
written  *'  not  long  bel'ore  his  death."  It  appears  extraordinary  that  the 
author  should  so  state,  even  in  IC12,  no  less  than  seven  dramatic  works  bj 
Hey  wood  having  been  printed  before  that  year* 
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the  aotlior  I  know  much  oflGBoded  with  U  lil^gM  (t|Mitrito|^ther 
naknowiie  to  him)  presuiped  to  nuibe  ao  hoid  with  liis  oiine.  These, 
and  the  like  disbonestifw,  I  know  you  to  he  cleere  of;  and  I  coidd 
wish  hut  to  be  the  happy  author  of  so  worthy  a  woilse  m  I  could 
willingly  Aomvttit  to  your  care  and  worknaosbip/' 

Heywbod's  careleBsness  rejparding  his  Yoluminous  pro- 
doetions  firequentl^  exposed  him  lo  these  iiupoBitioiiB:*  one^ 
which  he  records  til  a  letter  prefixed  to  his  ^^  BraxM  Age^** 
1613,  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  a  scho<4aia8ter  at  Jfom, 
named  Austin^  whom  HevwMd  exposes  as  having  insinu* 
aled  himself,  and  st^eo  three  books  of  Ovid's  Art  ^flAToe^ 
Mid  two  books  of  Ovid's  Remedjf  for  Lofn^e :  iktm  tcansla'« 
tions  Auidin  afterwards  published  under  Ina  own  name, 
without  making  th^  slightest  acknowledMient  of  anjr  kind. 

After  an  admss  by  the  author  ^  to  As  good  firionds  and 
fellows,  the  City  Actors/*  in  which  be  coneratolates  them 
on  ^<  the  Rojal  and  Princely  services  in  w%ich  they  now 
Kve,"  seven  commendatory  copies  of  verses  are  inserted,  by 
Webster,  «iailh#r  <^  the  Duchess  of  Melfy,  Taytor  the  Water- 
poet,  and  others:  one  of  the  seven  is  in  Greek,  and  anotiier 
in  Latin.  We  extract  the  following  lines  by  Hevwood  from 
tbe  edition  of  Cartwright,  because  in  thut  of  1612,  by  some 
nnaccountable  blunder  of  the  printer,  the  first  nine  are 
omitted.  It  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  well* 
Imown  passage  in  an  author  that  canpot  beioo  well  known. 

.    «  The  Author  to  his  Booie. 

'<  The  World*!  a  Theater,  the  eaith  a  Stage, 
Which  Ood  and  Nature  doth  with  Actors  fill. 
Kiogi  have  their  entrance  in  due  eqiipage,   - 
And  some  their  pait  phiv  well,  and  others  ill. 
The  best  n<||[)etter  are  (id  this  Theatsr,) 
Where  evei^  humour's  fitted  in  his  kinde. 
This  a  tnie  Suhfect  acts^  and  that  a  Tiaytor, 
The  first  applauded,  and  the  last  eonfin'd. 
This  pbiyes  an  honest  aim,  and  that  a  knave ; 
A  geim  person  this,  and  he  a  cldwa  ( 
One  muk  it  raggedy  and  another  braves 
AV  men  have  parts,  and  eaeh  nmiaots  his  own. 

I.  iH'fl  I        .    ■  ■      I..  ■  I  .       -Ill      I *      Mif  i  ■    i»l    ■!   ■■  ■ ^a^i  f«h 

"^  lalliesddreu  U.hbi Roft ^ Oumef{4ik  edit.  MSOO be latti^atllliat 
be  had  aot  been  mDre  att^tiTe  tq  thf)  pa|lK|tipa  of  bb  piecsi»  soais  af 
yivhith  had  ffot  abroad  in  so  mangled  a  anape,  tbst  he  was  ashamed  of  owa- 
lug  them.  This  circamstance  wUl  acconnt,  In  some  degree,  fbr  the  fAci, 
that  of  the  SSO  pieces  in  which  he  was  concerned,  onlrabont  a  tenth  part 
luiTe  come  down  to  ns,  and  even  soipe  of  those  are  only. given  to JHeywood 
by  probable  conjecture* 

Cbit.  Rbt.  Vol..  IV.  Sept.  1816.  8  R 
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^  BiHRciheea  Aniiqua. 

She  a  cliast  Lady  actetli  all  her  12fe« 

A  wanton  Curtezan  another  playes ; 

This,  covets  marriage  love — that,  nuptial  strife; 

Both  in  contiouall  action  spend  their  dayes. 

Some  Citizens,  some  SouMiers,  bom  to  adventure^ 

Shepheards  and  Sea-men.    Then  our  play's  b^un 

When  we  are  born,  and  to  the  world  nrst enter; 

And  all  finde  Exits  when  their  parts  are  done. 

If  then  the  world  a  Theater  present. 

As  by  the  roundnesse  it  appears  most  fit» 

Built  with  star-gallerieR  of  high  ascent. 

In  which  Jthove  doth  as  spectator  sit, 

And  chief  determiner,  to  applaud  the  best. 

And  their  bdeavours  crown  with  more  than  merit; 

But  by  their  evill  actions  doomes  the  rest 

^o  end  disgrac't»  whilst  others  praise  inherit; 

He  that  denies,  then,  theaters  should  be. 

He  may  as  well  deny  a  world  to  uie. 

'<  Jhmas  Heyufoed*^" 

The  Jlp&logyfor  Actors  opens  with  an  attack  upon  the 
Puritans. 

*'  Moved  by  the  sundry  exclamations  of  manv  seditious  sectist« 
in  this  aee,  who,  in  the  fatness  and  rankness  of  a  peaceable  Com- 
monwealth,  grow  up  like  unsavoury  tufib  of  grass,  w''\  though  out- 
wardly green  and  fresh  to  the  eye,  yet  are  they  both  unpleasant  and 
unprofitable,  being  too  sower  for  food,  and  too  rank  for  fodder: 
these  men,  like  the  antient  Germans,  affecting  no  fashion  but  their 
own,  would  draw  other  nations  to  be  slovens  like  themselves ;  and 
undertaking  to  purifie  and  reform  the  sacred  bodies  of  the  Chnrdt 
and  Common«weale,  (in  the  true  use  of  both  which  they  are  altoge- 
ther ignorant,)  would  bnt,  like  artlesse  phisitians,  for  experhneDt 
sake,  rather  minbter  pils  to  poison  the  whole  body,  than  cordials  to 
preserve  any  or  the  least  pait.'^ 

Heywood,  in  an  easy,  unaffected  style,  ^^oes  on  to  apo- 
logise for  undertaking  the  task  of  vindication,  and  states, 
that  in  a  dream  the  tragic  muse,  Melpomene,  appeared'  to 
him,  <<  her  haire  rudely  dishevelled,  ner  chaplet  witherec^ 
her  visage  with  tears  stained,  her  brow  furrowed,  her  eyes 
dejected,  nay,  her  whole  complexion  quite  faded  and  al- 
.tered."  Reflecting  upon  her  degraded  state,  ^^  the  enraced 
Muse  east  up  her  scornful  head,  her  eye-balls  sparkled  fir& 
and  a  sadden  flash  of  disdain,  intermixed  with  rage,  purplra 
her  cheek.^*    She  thus  exclaims : 

**  Am  I  Melpomene,  the  buskend  Muse, 
That  held  in  awe  the  tyrants  of  the  world» 
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And  pkdd  tbeir  lives  in  public  Theaters, 
Making  them  feafe  to  siune,  since  fearless  I 
Prepire  to  write  their  lives  in  Crimson  lake. 
Ana  act  their  shames  in  eye  of  all  the  world  I 
Have  not  I  whipt  Vice  with  a  scourge  of  Steele^ 
Unmaskt  sterne  Murther,  sham'd  lascivious  Lasf» 
Pluck*d  off  the\isar  from  grimme  Treasons  face» 
And  made  the  Sun  point  at  their  ugly  sinns  t 
Hath  not  this  powerfull  hapd  tam'd  fiery  Rage, 
Kild  poisonous  Envy  vvitb  her  own  keen  darts, 
Choak^  up  the  Covetous  mouth  with  moulten  gold, ' 
Bnrst  the  vast  womb  of  eating  Gluttony, 
And  drownd  the  Drunkards  ^1  in  juice  of  grapes? 
I  have  shew'd  pride  his  picture  on  a  stage. 
Laid  ope  the  ugly  shapes  his  steel-glasse  hide. 
And  made  him  passe  thence  meekly:  In  those  daies 
When  Emperours  with  their  presence  grac't  my  Scenes, 
And  thought  noqe  worthy  to  present  themselves 
Save  Emperours,  to  delight  Embassadours. 
Then  did  this  garland  flourish  \  then  my  Robe 
Was  of  the  deepest  Crimson,  the  best  die.'' 

Waking  from  his  dream,  the  author  xeflects  upon  the 
ibanv  ancient  tragic  and  comic  poets  still  living  m  their 
worKS,  and  upon  the  antiquity  of  acting  comedies,  trage- 
dies, and  histories,  which  he  proceeds  to  exemplify  with 
much  learning;  noticing  the  historical  plays  of  Edward Ilf. 
and  Hepry  Y.  as  calculated  ^^  to  new  mould  the  hearts  of. 
the  spectators,  and  fashion  them  to  the  shape  of  any  noble, 
and  notable  attempt ;"  adding  a  translation  from  Ovid,  to 
dM'w  that  Romulos  first  brought  plavs  into  Italy.  He  in- 
cidentally speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  London  theatres, 
compared  with  those  of  the  provincial  towns ;  and  in  the 
conclasion  of  his  first  part,  he  g^ves  a  parting  blow  to  his 
antagonists. 

*  To  proceed,  and  to  look  inte  those  men  that  profess  themselves 
adversaries  to  this  quality,  they  are  none  of  the  gravest  and  most 
ancient  Doctors  of  the  Academy,  but  onely  a  sort  of  find-fiiults, 
snefa  as  interest  their  prodigal  tonj^ues  in  all  mens  affairs  without 
rwpect.  These  I  have  hea^  as  liberally,  in  their  superficial  cen- 
sttresy  tax  the  exercises  performed  in  their  CoUedges,  as  these  acted' 
on  onr  paMick  Stages ;  not  looking  into  the  true  and  direct  use  of 
citlier,  bntambitioasly  preferring  tbeir  own  presumptuous  bumdnrs, 
before  tiie -profound  aad  authentical  judgements  of  all  the  learned 
Daotors  or  the  University.  Thus  you  see  that,  touching  the  anti- 
<|liily  of  Actofs  and  Acting,  they  have  not  been  new,  latelv  bq^t 
by  «By  upstart  kve^tiMi;  bat  I  have  derived  them  from  the  first 
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OKiBpiads,  and T  shall  oontmie  the  uafrof  tkeai^va* dtt-ftb  pre- 
sent  age.    And  8<f  aiiick  toachttig  their  aniiqtfitf.'' 

The  second  book,  as  the  title  specifies,  treats  of  the  an- 
cient dignity  of  actors ;  and  having  stated  the  e^raologj 
of  tra^;ray»  he  quotes  from  Horace,  Ovid,  &c.  various  pu- 
sages  m  honour  of  the  art :  be  then  notes  the  bomagfe  paid 
to  dramatic  poetrjF  in  the  old  world,  by  the  erection  of 
stately  theatres  by  tbe  wisest  jiriaces,.  and  the  en€fiara|pe- 
ment  given  abroad*  at  the  time  he  wrote,  to»  theatncal 
representations,  and  particularly  to  Eaglisk  acAots-^-cimi- 
panies  of  whom,  he  asserts,  were  raaintaiBed'  b^  Aei  Kia^ 
of  Denmark,  otk  the  reconamendatioti  of  the  Sail  ^  Lier- 
cester,  and  by  tbe  Duke  of  BrunswiciGf  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse.  He  enforces  the  tribute  of*  Cicero  to  Roscius, 
and  from  thence  takes  occasion  to  mention  tBe  actora  ia 
England  that  had  been  his^hly  esteemed:  his  words  are 
these,  and  we  transcribe  them  from  Cartwright's  edition^ 
in  which  is  inserted  a  long  ps&ssage  regarding  Edmtard  Al* 
hvriy  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College*  omitted  in  that  of 
161*. 

**  To  omit  all  the  Doctors,  Zanyes^  Pantalbones*  Harlakeens»  ia 
iriiich  tbe  French^  but  especially  the  Italian^  have  been  excelleat» 
asid,  according  to  the  occasion  offered,  to  do  some  right  to  our  Eagr 
lish  Actors,  as  KmU^  Bentiey^  Mils,  WUm,  Cross,  Lanatn,  amT 
otbeirs^  these^  since  I  never  saw  them,  as^  being  belbre'  my  time,  F 
cannot- (a»  an  e^e-witoess  of  then-  desert)  give  them  that  applause' 
whioh^  no  doubt,  they  worthily  tAent;  yet,  by  tH^  report  of  nMay 
judicial  aiiditorsi  tbeir  perANmaace  ^t  UKany  ptrtBha^erbMa  s^  tb*- 
solute,  that  it  were  a  kind  of  sin  to  drowntbeir  wovths  in  Lethe;  Str 
net  commit  their  (aknost  foigottea)  names  tO'  eternity.  HeK  I>aMHl> 
needs  remember  Tor^toa^  in  bis  time  gracioua  with  the  Q^ueea,  hit- 
Soveraigne,  and  in  the  peoples  general  applause;  whom  saooadodt 
Wilkam  Kemp,  as  welt  in  the  &vour  of  her  Majesty,  as  in  thaopfr*^ 
nion  and  good  thoughts  of  the  general  audience.  Gabriel,  Singar, 
Pops^  PkUUps,  Sfy,  all  the  rig^  I  c«o  do  ttaetti)  is  but  this  that 
though  they  be  dead,  their  deserts  yet  live  in  the  remerohiwea  4ft 
many.  Among  so  many  dead  let  me  not  farget  one  yel^  aKve  i»; 
liis  tnae,  tbe  most  worthy  famous  Mr.  Edward  AUm%  who  in  his 
life  time  erected  a  Colledge  at  DuHedge  for  paer  people;  and  left 
<y}ucation  ef  youth.  When  this  CoUe^  was  fiaisM*  thw  iinisai 
amn  wast  so  equally  miagla^  with-  humititPf  and  ohantn  MM  ha  b^ 
came  his  own  Pensioner ;  hmiMy-sabaaitiag  hmnfif  to  tkHt^p^^ 
Rortion  of  dwt  and  cloatbes  whieb  be  had:  fakMHowadiKi^othen  i  mi^ 
aAerwards  were iaterred^intbeMaie Collfsd^^,  To  oiiitl  Ikmm 
also  such  as  for  divars  imperfeetians  may  beillMiglht  imrfkiiwlrl^ 
the  quaUt3(;.^tor»ahaakl  ha  mani  piek'd  aaltp^raiaahi^  aeaaid^ 
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^laongb  they  cannot  speak  wi41»  know  how  to  spcak^  otohwrtottsptf 

tliMit  Tohikilily,  tkat  tkey  etn  speok  well,  though  tibej»  understaH^ 

asot  what,  and  so  Uoth  impeirlbctioiis  naj  hy  iMtnietioinr  ho  btipmf' 

acnd  amendod:  But  where  a  good  ttogue  and  a  good  donoeit  botlp 

fliil,  there  can  ne^p  he  good  Aotor.    I  also  coaki  wisk^  thaT^Mly 

ci»  are  eondenmed  fbr  thm  lieenlloiisiiess  niigbt«  by  a  gentlal  eoi^ 

8«iil,  htf  quite  estehid^d  oar  soeioty :  For  aa  we  are  men^Hiat  ¥BtmA 

in  the  hrmid  eye  of  the  world,  so  should  oor  mBmtn,  Mrtiiaet^  dr 

l>eliaviours,  savour  6f  such  government  &  modesty,  to  deserve  Ibo 

^ood  thoughts  &r  reports  of  all  men,  A  to  abide  thU  sharpest  d^en- 

saires  even  of  those  that  are  the  greatest  opposites  to  tke  quditf. 

Ufaiiy  amongst  us,  F  know  to  be  of  suhststace^  of  govertito^hf,  of 

sober  lives  &  feitipeMte  eairriages,  Mifse^keepers;  &  eotttribM^tyt^ 

ail  dutm^eajoyttedithenn  eqoblly  wMp  them  that  ^m  MIs^  wll4^ 

the  most  biiuiimiU;  and  if  amongst  so  many  of  soMy  thure  bepaaw 

few  dc^generaleAromahe  rest  in  that  good  denuBanoMv;  wtifoh  ir  badt^ 

requisite  &  expected  at  their  h«Mls,  let  me  intrtele  yon  nol  to  oen* 

sure  hardly  of  all  for  the  misdeeds  of  some,  but  rather  to  excose  as, 

aa  OHtf'dotb  the  gipiterality  of  women. 

Parcite  paucarum  diflbndere  crimen  in  omnes^ 
^pectetur  meritfs  quspque  pueUa  suis** 

Tlitserenlacka upoa  the  ocMadiioti and eharaetef  of  aetovB' 
aare  teiy' just  aild  creditabte  to  Hvywood,  who  ia  admitttd' 
aMraja^ta  hove  aet  an  exoitffple  to  his  eoiiipanionB  of  r^jj^- 
laritf  amrf  sobriety ;  iffdf^ed,  had  be  not  done  so,  how  eouM' 
be  hfave  written  half  he  is  admitted  ib  have  composed  ?  It 
is  in  this  part  tibat  Thomas  Kyd  is  pointed  out  distinctly  as 
the  autlior  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  a  question  for  sonle 
time  in  dispute*      ^ 

The  third  book^  or  treatise,  ^^  Of  the  Actors^  and  the  true 
use  of  their  quality/^  opens  with  a  difiquisition  on  the 
nfttttfo  of  tn^dy  aad  conaedy;  and  goes  on  to  refiitey  witb^ 
logical  aUll^  tbe-arguoienta  of  tboae  whi»  deny  tbeirntiUt^ 
mtnug  pointed  out  varioM  other  advanitagea)  tbe  aiitMP 
thoa  «nfctta8^  the  hnproveoieiit'  of  tbe>  Englnh  language  hfi 
HksMvitKA  fopfeaentationoi  . 

*'  Qor  jEaif/ifA  tongue,  which  hath  been  the  most  hanh,  oiievoi^ 
afid  broken  Taogiiage  of  the  world,  part  IhUch,  part  IrUkt  SaMm»^. 
SeaUkrWel^h,  asMl  indeed  agallimaffrv  of  maay,  but  perfect  ia  wmh^ 
ia  Ao%.  by.  this  seooiidary  BMans*  of  pihying,>  coatiBuaUy  refiiw<i»» 
cfs^jl  wsitfav  striviag  ia  biiiiself  to  add  a  aew  flourish  unto  i||  so 
tiit^m  proe^w^fiKmi  tbe  most  rudeaad  unpolishttoBgue,Jt  is  grown ^ 
to^  arlim^t  narfaet  &.fiPDA|M^ed  laagiaagek  sw  iiuuiy  excellent  wi»rlii^. 
aBd^ebb<iiip^P)Q(ms,.writ  it^  tktt.  saai^t  th»fc  nMaiy  NatkNu  giow 
ioaanmreAo^om  topgn^  btfpro  daspiscd»  Neitbar  SapUakyilottiok^i 
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\mlb\iki  PhUiciitiek^  Adoniek,  OUconick,  He\anilier,  TetiMwIHf; 
Pentamiter^  Asclepediack,  Charmmbick,  nor  any  other  measured 
^ene  ined  amooeat  the  Greda,  Ldaimes,  Italiens,  French^  Dmich^  «r 
Spmikk  writers,  but  may  be  exprest  in  English,  be  it  io  blanck  verse 
or  meeter,  in  Dbtichen  or  Hexastidion,  or  in  what  form  or  feet,  or 
what  number  you  can  desire.  Thus  you  see  to  what  excelleDcjr  our 
nfined  &^luh  is  brought,  that  in  these  days  we  are  ashamed  of  that 
£MP*Myftr  eloquence  which,  within  these  60  years,  the  best  tongues 
in  the  land  were  proud  to  pronounce." 

The  uses  of  tragediesi  histories,  comedies,  and  pastorals, 
next  occupy  his  attention,  referring  to  Dr.Leg*s  Richard  III., 
as  we  observed  in  our  last  article  upon  Aferea'  Palla^Ss 
Tamuh  Id  this  discussion,  nothing  particularly  relating  to 
tike  JEi^|liah  stajfe  is  introduced,  but  what  immediatelj  fbl* 
lows  is  interesting,  not  only  on  that  account,  but  on  several 
others ;  of  which  our  readers  will  be  aware  after  perusal. 
As  the  extract  is  long,  we  forbear  comment. 

"  To  end,  in  a  word.    Art  thou  addicted  to  prodigality,  envy, 
cruelty,  perjury,  flattery,  or  rage  1  our  Scenes  afford  thee  8t<»«  of 
men  to  shape  your  lives  by,  who  be  fru^U,  loving,  gentle,  tmsty, 
without  soothing,  and  in  all  things  temperate.    Wouldst  then   be 
hoRourablet  just,  friendly,  modente,  devout,  merdAiU  and  loving 
concord  1  thou  mayest  see  many  of  their  fates  and  mio^  who  have 
been  dishonourable,  uqjust,  fals,  glultenous,  sacrilegious,  liloudv- 
miodcd,  and  brochers  of  dissention.  Women  likewise  that  are  chaste, 
are  by  us  extolled,  <&  encouraged  in  their  vertues,  being  instaneed 
by  Dianot  Btlphehy^  Matilda,  Lucrece,  and  the  Countess  of  So/ts- 
burv.    The  unchaste  are  by  us  shewed  their  errors,  in  the  persons 
of  PhtinCt  Lais,  Jlkais,  Flora:  and  amongst  us  Rosamond  and  Mis- 
tress Shore,    What  can  sooner  print  modesty  in  the  souls  of  the 
wanton,  than  by  discovering  unto  them  the  raonstrousness  of  their 
sin?    It  followes  that  we  prove  these  exercises  to  have  been  the  dis- 
coverers of  many  notorious  murders,  long  concealed  from  the  eyei* 
of  the  world.    To  omit  all  ftr-ietcht  instances,  we  will  prove  it  by 
a  doroestick  and  home-bora  truth,  winch  within  tiiese  Ipw  years  hap- 
pened.   At  Lm  in  Norfolk,  the  then  Earle  of  Smsseas  Players  actiag 
the  old  History  of  Fryer  Francis,  &  presenting  a  woman,  who  imat* 
tiately  doting  on  a  young  gentleman,  had  (the  more  securely  to 
enjov  his  affection)  mischievously  and  secretly  murdered  her  hns- 
bmid,  whose  p;host  haunted  her,  and  at  diverse  times,  in  her  meat 
solitary  and  private  contemplations,  in  most  horrid  and  fnufui  shapes 
amieared  and  stood  before  her.    As  this  was  acted,  a  towns-woman 
(tin  then  of  geod  estimation  and  report)  finding  her  conscienoe  (at 
this  presenlnteiit)  extrearaly  troubled,  snddei^  skritched  &  ery^d 
out.  Oh,  my  husband,  my  husband! — ^1  see  the  ghost  of  ny  Iras- 
band  fiercely  threatnmg  and  menadng  ttie,'    At  whieh  shrill  am  ua* 
eapected' out-cry,  the  people  abMI  her»  ukmAI  to'  a  stMig  aaaie 
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.ment,  inqiured  the  reason  of  her  clamor,  when  pr«M»tly,  nmiiKedp 
she  told  them,  that  seven  years  ago,  she,  to  be  possest  of  snch  a 
Gentleman  (meaning  him)  had  poisoned  her  hnshand,  whose  fearfuH 
image  pers<mated  it  self  in  the  shape  of  that  g^ost:  wherenpon  the 
mui^ess  was  apprehended,  before  the  Jostices  further  oiamined, 
and  by  her  voluntary  confession  after  condemned.  That  this  is  true, 
as  well  by  the  report  of  the  Actors  as  the  records  of  the  Town,  there 
are  man]^  ey-witnesses  of  this  accident  of  late  years  living,  who  did 
confirm  it. 

*'  As  strange  an  accident  happened  to  a  company  of  the  same 
quality  60.  years  ago,  or  thereabout,  who  playing  late  in  the  nisht 
at  a  place  catted  Perm,  in  Comwai,  certain  Spamards  were  hinded 
the  same  night,  unsuspected  and  undiscovered,  with  intent  to  take 
in  the  town,  spoil  and  bum  it,  when  suddenly,  even  upon  their  en- 
trance, the  players  (ignorant  as  the  towns  men  of  any  such  attempt) 
presenting  a  battle  on  the  stage,  with  their  dru(n  and  trumpets  strook 
'ap  a  loud  alarum :  which  the  enemy  hearing,  and  fearing  they  were 
'  discovered,  amazedly  retired,  made  some  few  idle  shot  in  a  bravado, 
.  and  so  in  a  hurlv-burly  fled  disorderly  to  their  boats.    At  the  report 
of  tins  tumult,  the  towns  men  were  immediately  armed,  and  pnrsned 
them  to  the  sea,  praysing  God  for  their  happy  deliverance  from  so 
preat  a  danger,  who  by  his  providence  made  these  strangers  the 
instrument  and  secondary  means  of  their  escape  from  such  immuieat 
mischief,  and  the  tyranny  of  so  remorselesse  an  enemy. 

*<  Another  of  the  like  wonder  lu^^peaed  at  AnuUrdam  in  EM- 
.  Undt  a  Company  of  our  EngUsk  Com^ians(well  known)  travelling 
those  Countnes,  as  they  were  before  the  Burgers  and  othelrthe  chief 
inhabitants,  acting  the  last  part  of  the  4  sons  of  Jmon,  towards  the 
last  act  of  the  history,  where  penitent  RemiUio,  like  a  common 
labourer,  lived  in  disguise,  vowing,  as  his  last  pennanoe,  to  labor 
&  cnjs  burdens  to  the  structure  of  a  goodly  Church  there  to  be 
erected :  whose  diligence  the  labourers  envying,  since  by  reason  of 
his  stature  and  strength,  he  did  usually  perfect  more  work  in  a  day 
than  a  dozen  of  the  best,  (he  working  n>r  his  conscience,  they  for 
their  lucres.)  Whereupon  by  reason  his  industry  had  so  much  dn« 
|iaraged  tlieir  living,  conspired  among  themselves  to  kill  him,  wait- 
mg  M>me  opportunity  to  finde  him  asleep,  which  they  might  easily 
do,  since  the  sorest  labours  are  the  soundest  sleepers,  Sc  industrv  is 
the  best  preparative  to  rest.  Having  spi'd  their  opportunity,  th^ 
drave  a  nail  into  his  temples,  of  which  wound  immediately  he  diedf. 
Aa  the  Actors  handled  this,  the  audience  might  on  a  suddain  un-^ 
derstand  aa  out-cry,  and  loud  shreek  in  a  remote  galery,  &  pressing 
about  the  place,  they  might  perceive  a  woman  of  great  gravity, 
attangely  amaaed,  who,  with  9  distracted  and  troubled  brain,  oft 
sigh'd  out  these  words,  Oh,  my  husband,  my  husband  I  The  play, 
without  further  interruption,  proceeded :  the  woman  was  to  her  own 
house  conducted,  without  any  apparant  sus^tion,  every  one  coh- 
jecturttig  as  their  fancies  led  them.  In  this  a^oqy  slie  some  of  these 
lew  dayes  tanguislied  ;  and  on  a  timci  as  certam  of  her  well  dispos^ 
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m^jMlwMiraoaie  t»  comifort  faer,  oac  nmmyt  the  gcrt  I 
warfien,  to  hun  the  Sexloo  posts*  to  teU  bim  of  »  stiange 
fca|]yw(Vi4g  Um  ir  liie  ripping  up  of  a  grave.  See  liere  (qaotli  M 
what  1  have  fuuadl  9nd  sliews  tfaem  a  iire  skiiU*  with  a  prart  «■! 
juerc'd  fiiile  through  the  bnine-paa;  bol  we  caonot  coujectaieio 
wbam  k  shojakl  belong,  nor  how  huig  it  halb  biD  ia  the  earth,  the 
fffu^  heiag  confuiedt  aad  the  flesh  coosomed.  At  the  teport  of 
this  aceideoty  the  woman,  out  ol  the  tfouUe  of  her  affikted  eoa- 
science,  discovered  a  former  murther.  For  12.  years  ago,  by  dnr- 
ing  that  aaile  into  that  skull,  bdng*  tlie  head  of  her  busbawl,  she 
faith  tiiecheroasly  slain  him.  This  being  pnbiiekly  caoleat,  she  was 
arnMg^,  condcmiied,  adjudged,  aad  burned.  But  I  draw  wan  sub- 
ject to  greater  leng^  than  I  purpoficd :  these  thetafaae,  out  at  odmr 
infinities,  I  have  collected  both  for  their  fuailiasBaBS  aad  Jatenesar 
of  menory.*' 

Thus  Hey  wood  repels  the  accusations  of  tbe  PuritaM ; 
and  he  winds  up  bis  tract  by  a  ramark  or  two  up^ii  an 
abuse  ti^ea  lately  introduced  into  theatrical  raprieaeatatioBs, 
which  had  been  cofppUiinad  of  by  advaiaariee  of  a  ditfereat 
kin49  aad  for  differ«al;  reaaoaa. 

'<  Now  te  speak  of  some  abuse  lately  crept  into  the  quality,  as 
an  inveighiag  against  the  State,  the  Court,  the  Law,  the  City,  and 
their  ^ovemaMats,  with  the  particuiaricing  of  private  mens  humors 
yet  abve,  Mefaie  m€«  and  others.  I  know  it  distates  many ;  neither 
da  I  aoy  way  approve  it,  nor  dare  I  by  any  nieans  excuse  it^  The 
liberty  which  some  arrogate  to  themselves,  committing  their  bitter- 
■ess  aad  tiberall  invectives  agidnst  all  estates,  to  the  mooths  of  Chil- 
dasB,  supposing  their  juniority  to  be  a  priviiedge  for  any  raylma, 
fee  it  never  sa  violent:  I  could  advise  all  such,  to  curbe  and  linut 
this  prosamed  hbcrty  within  the  bands  of  discretion  and  government. 
But  wise  and  judioiai  Ceasurers,  before  whom  such  complaints  shall 
at  anf  tiaw  lieMafter  come,  will  not  (T  hope)  impute  the^e  abuses 
la  any  tiansgnssioB  in  us,  m4m>  have  ever  been  carefiill  and  provi- 
dent to  shun  the  Hfce*  I  saroease  to  prosecute  this  ^ny  fhrther,  lest 
aiy  good  meaning  be  (bv  some)  misconstrued:  and  fearing  likewise 
Jaat,  with  tediousaass,  1  tire  ^e  patience  of  the  favourable  Reader, 
h€fe(tlMMi|h  abrapdy)  1  eoaelude  my  third  and  last  Treatise. 
'^^  Itttltitiam  patiantur  opes,  mihi  parvula  res  est** 


TJpQH  the  whola^  thia  ie  i^  vary  ingesiioiia  aad  aataataia- 
ing  production :  aa  it  ia  divaatly  oppmad  in  atataaaaflit  «id 
•rgnment  to  the  aoemiaa  of  ^i^-pla^  aa  it  ia  e<)ilaIlT 
oppoaad  to  tham  ia  the  nMiiitler  in  whieh  that  etatament  te 
laade^  and  that  argianiant  ia  conducted.  Heywood  was 
aertainhr  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  more  especially 
in  the  i^atin  classics,  tp  whom,  it  must  be  allowed,  he  is 
frequently  ind«lited.    The  wonder  is^eyen  with  that  a$8ia|- 
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imce,  that  he  was  not  sooner  exhausted.  He  seems  to  give 
a  summary  of  bis  labours,  as  well  as  others,  for  the  stage, 
in 'the  prologue  to  "  The  Kojrall  King  and  Lojall  Subject/* 
1637,  in  these  lines : — 

"  To  gtv«  content  to  this  most  curious  age. 

The  Gods  themselves  we've  brought  down  to  the  stage. 

And  figured  tliem  in  Planets ;  made  even  Hell 

Deliver  up  the  Furies,  by  no  spell 

^ving  the  Muses  rapture):  further  we 

Have  traffick'd  by  their  help — no  History 

We  have  left  un rifled ;  our  Pens  have  been  dipt 

As  well  in  opening  each  hid  manuscript. 

As  tracts  more  vulgar,  whether  read  or  sung 

In  oar  domestic,  or  more  forreign  tongue : 

Of  Fairy  Elves,  Nymphs  of  the  Sea  and  Land, 

The  hiwns  and  groves ; — no  number  can  be  scan'd 

Which  we  have  not  given  feet  to ;  nay  tis  known 

That  when  our  Chronicles  have  barren  grown 

Of  Story,  we  have  all  invention  stretch't, 

Div*d  low  as  to  the  centre,  and  then  reach't 

Unto  the  Ffimum  McbUe  above/'  &c. 

Tbie  passage  well  points  out  the  endless  varietyof  thea- 
trical performances  about  that  time.  C.  P.  J. 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Art*  14. — The  Agricultural  State  of  the  Kingdom^  in  isp- 
bruary^  Marchj  and  April,  1816,  being  the  substance  of  the 
replies  ofyjnany  of  the  most  opulent  and  intelligent  land" 
holders  to  a  Circular  Letter  sent  by  the  Board  of  Agricul' 

.  iure  to  many  parts  of  England^  Walesy  and  Scotland. 
London,  Clement,  8vo.   .pp.  436.  1816. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  meetinfi;  after  the  Christmfti 
Taeation,  thought  it  a  duty  it  owed  to  the  public,  to, ascer- 
tain the  real  state- of  the  kin^om  with  reffard  to  its  agri- 
-eukuml  resources,  and  to  further  this  design,  a  circular 
letter  was  written  to- all  their  correspondents.'  In  this  com- 
munication qu^tionswere  prbpotjed  as  to  fiirms  unoccupied, 
or  intended  to  be  surrendered,  as  to  the  abatements  of 
rent,  as  to  the  distress  on  arable  and  grass  farms,  as  to 
flock-fiirms,  as  to  the  paper-circulation,  the  labouring  poor, 
Cbit.  Rsv.  Vol.  W.  Sqpt.  1816.  S  S 
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aod  fiiwlljr,  wilk  regard  to  the  remedies  for  relieTmg  tM 
difficukieft.  To  these  letters  three  hundred  and  tweoty-u 
answers  were  retarned,  Buppl^iojf  an  account  of  the  state 
of  thines  in  fortj  different  countries,  and  also  ia  North  and 
South  Wales,  and  in  Scotland,  and  the  particulars  are  given 
in  the  present  publication. 

it  will  be  naturally  expected,  and  the  expectation  will 
not  be  disappointed,  that  a  great  IxMiy  of  useful  informa- 
tion from  most  respectable  authority  is  given  in  this  work. 
It  has  been  complained  that  it  has  been  withholden  far 
some  months,  aoa  no  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  de- 
lay. We  trust  that  the  Board,  i^t  a  future  time,  will  remove 
some  unworthy  suspicions  that  have  been,  in  cooaeqiieDcet 
entertained,  and  will,  on  this  and  every  subee^uent  occa- 
sion, shew  itself  worthy  of  the  public  regard  and  confi- 
dence, which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed,  and  so  justly  deaerved. 


EDUCATION.  • 

AnT.  15. — A  practical  English  Grammar j  or  an  easy  inirth 
duciion  to  the  beauties  of  the  English  Langue^ej  by 
Question  and  Answer^  prmcipaUy  designed  for  the  stse  of 
Schoolsy  4rc.  By  Winoham  ILkwiiiNsoN,  1816>  18mo. 
p.  1*32, 

The  mode  of  instructing  by  question  and  answer  has  been 
very  generally  adapted  on  the  recommendation  of  Rosseao, 
whose  ha()py  illustration  from  the  stoiy  of  Alexander  and 
his  physician,  is  sufficiently  known.  The  present  work  is 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  a  school  near  Bristol,  and  is  in- 
tended  for  the  use  of  his  junior  classes,  previoos  to  thdr 
studying  the  Latin  and  French  languages.  Orthographjeal 
Exercises  are  added,  and  a  list  purporting  to  be  of  all  the 
French  and  Latin  worcte  in  common  use,  among  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  In  the  last  we  observe  pro  re  ndtoj 
when  the  circumflex  should  b^  on  A^  \^9tf  not  on  the  first 
syllable,  suigenem  is  improperly  rendered  sijogular  oc  !!»• 
paralleled. :  otf ,  Wnffm  should  be  ad  vahrewh  /  in  Jki 
graUd  dunmUvkdy  mo  formd^  sme  fud  nos^  vidy  vm^^an^ 
the  marks  of  the  alAaAive  are  on^ittMy  and  Hk&oe  are  many 
other  inaocuraeies  which  we  trust,  in  a  fiitnra  editio%  will  h^ 
corrected* 
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A^T.  16. — An  Introductory/  Grammar  for  Young  ChUdrekm 
intended  to  precede  and  dccomparij/  Murray* s  Abridged 
Grammar.  Compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Misses  WUm^ 
hurst  and  Miss  Banger^s  Seminary^  Maiden^  Essex. 
London^  Darton,  Jun'r.  ISino.  pp.  73,  1816. 

Thc  Crst  part  of  this  liule  work  eontains  iiM^nietioii  Ibr 
ymiiif  chilireii  ia  the  parts  of  speech,  assisted  by  a  parsing 
table.  In  the  second  part,  those  grammatical  lessons  are 
fduddated  in  the  abridged  grannar  of  Murray,  in  order 
tiuU  the  pupil  mfty  have  an!lour  comprehension  as  he  pro- 
ceeds. The  third  pail  is  merely  used  as  an^exercisle,  not, 
w«  wesume,  as  the  antbor  says,  ^^  to  discoTer  what  the 
^pik  renneinber  of  tA^eir  lessons,"  but  to  impress  tbose  les^ 
Mns  on  Mieir  it&coHection.  Witb  a  little  of  the  cant  of  the 
adiool-mistress,  <<  the  author  recommends  to  her  dear 
}-oung  friends,  to  play  sometimes  with  their  maps,  tables, 
and  charts  during  the  vacations.  As  it  will  prevent  iheir 
forgetting  the  instructions  they  received  when  at  scbool/* 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

Art.  n.—A  Literal  Trmslatian  with  the  Spamsh  inierUned^ 
of  the  Sfe  and  exploits  of  the  ingenious  knight,  Dom 
(Quixote  de  la  Mancba,  composed  hy  Michael  de  Ceroante$ 
Saavadra  from  the  Madrid  Edition.  Vol.  I.  Ptort .  L 
London.  Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  Maurice,  18i6| 
8vo.  p.  18* 

The  translator  of  this  work  is  said  to  be  an  independent 
literary  ffentleman  residing  at  Windsor,  and  it  would  seem 
by  his  aMress  to  the  public,  prefixed  to  the  specimen  we 
have  recetred,  thai  be  is  a  native  of  England,  but,  from 
some  portions  of  the  translation,  we  should  otherifjse  .Mve 
entertained  doubts  that  he  was  writing  in  his  own  vemaca- 
hur  tongue.  We  perfectly  concur  with  him  in  the  few  ob- 
servations he  makes  on  the  exalted  merit  of  his  original 
author,  and  do  not  even  feel  very  festidious  when  he  com- 
pares Cervantes  to  our  own  immortal  Shakespeare.  All 
timt  we  have  at  present  of  this  work  is  tife  Prologo  or  In- 
troduction, but  here  most  literally  rendered  Prologue, 
wbidi  the  translator  should  be  aware,  is  only  now  used  with 
reference  to  dramatic  cpmposttions  :  be  should  also  be  ap- 
prised, that  the  resemblance  should  be  not  in  the  letters  of 
the  words,  heU  in  the  meaning,  and  that  by  too  dose  an 
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adherence  to  the  former,  he  will  sacrifice  iDteil%ibilitj  \» 
kleotity,  not  of  sense  but  of  sound. 

We  perhaps  should  have  no  objection  to  this  rigid  adhe* 
rence  to  his  original  literatim  et  verbatim^  if  bis  purpose 
were  to  teach  the  language,  and  not  to  display  the  style 
and  sentiments  of  his  author,  or  in  his  own  phrase,  ^  to  ex* 
bibit  to  bis  countrymen  this  omarinent  of  foreign  literacure 
in  its  original  force  and  beauty."  He  may  be  assured,  ub^ 
less  be  reverse  his  plan,  instead  of  ornament  there  wHI  be 
bareness,  and  instead  ot  force  and  beauty,  we  shall  have 
only  weakness  and  deformity.  We  are  much  warmer  ad- 
mirers of  this  profound  and  elegant  Spaniard,  than  a  trans* 
later,  and  we  cannot  endure  that  he  should  have  fathered 
upon  him  such  abominable  jargon.  A  short  specimen  will 
expose  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  this  new  experiment,  ex« 
hibitingin  the  translation  as  much  indecency  and  grooonesSy 
as  there  is  delicacy  and  refinement  in  the  original. 

**  Tranquility,  places  pleasant,  the  amenity  of  the  fields,  the 
serenity  of  the  heavens,  the  murmur  of  the  foimtains,  the  quietnde 
of  the  spirits,  are  grand  participations,  whjereby  the  moses,  to  die 
most  sterile,  will  display  their  fecundity,  and  offer  pattoritions  to  the 
world  that  will  fill  it  with  wonder  and  content'* 

The  original  is  in  this  beautiful  form.  EI  sossiego  el  lagar 
apacible,  la  amenidad  de  los  campos,  la  serenidad  de  los 
eielos,  el  murmurar  de  las  fuentes,  la  quietod  del  espiritu, 
son  grande  parte  para  que  las  musas  mas  esteriles  se  mues- 
tren  fecundas,  y  ofrezcan  partes  al  mundo  que  le  colmen  de 
maravilla,  v  de  contento. 

TLe  hushed  element,  the  pleasing  solitude,  the  cbeerfid 
field,  the  serene  sky,  the  murmuring  fountain,  the  silenced 
passion,  are  principally  given  that  the  most  inert  may  re- 
ceive  an  impure  productive  of  effects,  which  may  fill  the 
world  with  admiration  and  delight. 

We  must  observe  on  the  incorrectness,  that  in  the  pass- 
age we  have  quoted,  sosie^o  is  incorrect  in  the  ortho- 
graphy, that  colmen,  which  is  the  subiunctive,  is  translated 
as  the  future  tense,  and  elsewhere  (in  the  Latin,  p.  IQ.) 
the  Grtii  is  substituted  for  the  second  person:  (page  19) 
abecedario  should  be  alphabet,  and  sencilla  is  not  sincere, 
but  simple :  (page  H)  prudeate  should  not  be  rendened  pru- 
dent, but  wise  :  (p.  ISjestuv^  is  translated  as  estuv6enpi& 
and  aquellos,  as  estos ;  and  (page  16)  conocer  is  intended 
enoneoii.Nly  to  be  converted  into  a  substantive,  but  cog- 
noscence,  which  islio  English  word,  is  employed  for  cogr 
nizance. 
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"We  inighl  introduce  niunerous  other  blunders,  such  as  the 
misconstruction  of  the  adjective  vanos^  uassion,  and  indeed 
tbe  mis^ufie  of  aAl  the  parts  of  speech ;  out  we  have  a  dis* 
taste  for  this  kind  of  verbal  criiicism,  and  take  leaVe  of  the 
translator  with  this  recommendation,  that  if  he  give  an 
English  dress  to  the  Spaniard,  he  will  attire  Cervantes  a9 
he  would  himself  have  appeared,  had  he  been  an  £ng- 
liahman. 


LAW. 

Art.  18. — A  compendious  Abstract  of  the  Public  Acts  passed 
anno  1816  y  being  the  56th  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty  King  George  III.  and  the  fourth  Session  of 
the  fifth  Parliament  of  the  united  Kins^dom  of  Great  Bri-^ 
tain  and  Ireland^  with  Comments^  ffotts^  and  a  copious 
Index.  By  Thomas  VV  alter  VVilliams,  of  the  Inner 
Templcy  Esq.      Loqdon,  Simpkin  and  Marshall,    1816. 

•    12mo.  pp.  152.  ' 

It  is  justly  remarked,  that  a  correct  abstract  in  a  compen* 
dious  form  of  the  acts  annually  passed  bj  parliament,  is 
of  considerable  utility  from  their  extent  and  variety,  and 
from  the  complicated,  subjects  of  foreign  and  domestic  po* 
licy  to  which  they  extend.  To  supply,  in  a  cpa«enient  shape, 
such  an  epitome,  is  the  design  oK  this  publication ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  observe,  from  the  introductory  notice  to  the 
public,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  editor,  who  is  well 
qualified  for  the  undertaking,  to  communicate  in  like  man- 
ner, as  early  as  possible  after  the  close  of  each  successive 
session  of  parliament,  a  detail  of  the  clauses  and  provisions 
comprehended  in  the  different  statutes. 

The  course  adopted  has  been,  to  give  the  acts  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  respectively  passed,  and  the  date  of  their 
receiving  the  royal  assent  has  been,  properly,  thought  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  subjoined.  To  make  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  easiest  reference,  a  copious  index  is  added,  and 
some  comments  are  made  in  notes  upon  several  of  the  sta- 
tutes, which  will  evince  both  the  attention  and  the  ability  of 
the  editor  in  this  compilation. 
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NOVELS. 

Art.  19. — EglafUine  ;  or  the  Familv  of  Fortescue.  A  Noml* 
£y  Charlotte  NooTH.  Londoo,  Sberwood  aadCa 
18i6.--2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  300,— 32  i. 

The  author  of  this  sbort  novel  has  before  publisbed  aona 
original  poems,  with  translations  from  the  Frenchp  Spani^ 
ana  Italian  languages.  The  present  work  is  introdoced  bf 
a  prelkce  somewhat  leogthj,  io  whsch  the  ladj  enrcflm 
much  sensibility  as  to  the  success  of  her  work,  and  enters 
into  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  a  female  writer,  from  her  in- 
Mperienee  on  account  of  the  comparative  sameness  and  ae^ 
elusion  to  which  her  sex  is  consigned.  The  incident  is  ca* 
ther  deficient ;  but  aotwithstaniung  this  chariness  as  to  the 
transactions  or  bustle  of  the  storv,  the  interest  is  throagk- 
out  maintained.  Good  taste  and  sound  judgment  are  vciy 
generally  difi^used ;  •  and  so  true  to  nature  is  the  colouring  in 
some  critical  situations,  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  writer  has  herself  witnessed  the  scenes  she  so  coeof 
rately  and  feelingly  describes.  This  we  understand  to  be 
a  first  attemot  at  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  the  ^  familisr 
epic ;"  and  she  has  been  so  far  successful  in  thisexDerimeati 
that  we  consider  ourselves  perfectly  justified,  if  these  few 
words  of  encouragement  should  be  any  inducemefit  to  her, 
to  proceed  in  the  same  walk. 

POETRY., 

Art.  20.— Poeiitf.     By  Arthur  Brookb,  £ff,    Caater- 
bury.  Rouse  and  Co^  1816.-^12&io.  pp.  56. 

Mr.  Brooke  is  obviously  a  very  diffident  man;  and 
though  the  poems  under  our  eye  are  by  no  means  first-rat^ 
^ven  in  their  kind,  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  them,  and 
several  of  the  pieces  are  very  pleasing.  The  attempt  in  the 
note  at  the  commencement  to  vindicate  Pope  from  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  him,  is  rather  uncalled  for ;  nobody  denies 
diat  he  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and  acuteness,  and  that  he 
was,  in  some  respects,  an  admirable  versifier;  but  these  qua* 
lifications  no  more  constitute  a  poet  than  that  admirabb 
piece  of  mechanism,  a  watch,  can  be  called  a  living  crea- 
ture. We  would  advise  the  author  of  this  small  collection 
of  poems,  to  set  up  for  himself  some  other  standard  of  first- 
rate  excellence  in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry,  than  the  writer 
whom  he  so  much  applauds. 
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Art.  21. — Emigration;  or^  England  and  Paris.    A  Poem. 
L^MidoD,  Baldwin  and  Co.  1816. — 8yo.  pp.  52. 

The  author  of  this  poem  is  in  a  violent  rage  against  all 
-who  at  this  time  pay  a  visit  to  the  Continent ;  and,  like 
moat  people  in  a  passion,  be  is  indiscriminate  in  his  infec- 
tives ;  he  lashes,  quite  as  rancorously,  those  who  merely  de- 
sire to  spend  a  few  months  abroad  for  the  sake  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  foreign  manners,  and  acq^uiring  foreign 
languages,  as  those  who  abandon  their  native  soil  in  dis« 
^pietat  its  institutions,  and  at  the  habits  of  the  people.  Thia 
n  ndiculoos :  those  whom  we  can  willingly  abandon  to  the 
eenaure  of  this  author,  are  peirsona  who,  having  narrow  in* 
comet,  and  minds  still  narrower,  quit  England  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  up  appearances  of  beggarlv  grandeur :  this  is 
one  Off  the  pcmgs  of  pride,  which  realfy  feels  much  mort 

Cin  than  the  proverb  allows.  The  small  work  before  us^ 
wevef,  deserves  considerable  praise,  and  not  the  least  for 
tho  moral  vein  in  which  it  is  written,  though  we  could 
have  excused  a  sickly  excess  to  which  it  is  now  and  then 
carried. 


Art.  22. — The  Literary  Bazaar;  or^  Poets'  Council.  A 
grand  Historic^  HeroiCy  Serio-comic^  Hudibrastic  Poem^ 
tn  tvoo  Cantos.  With  a  Pic-Nic  Elegy  on  Richard  Brin^ 
sky  Sheridan,  Esq.  By  Peter  Pepprrfqd,^^^.  M.  P. 
F.  R.  S.,  F.  h.  S,,  R.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  &c.  London,  Har- 
per  and  Co.  1816.«*8vo.  pp.  70. 

This  is  one  of  those  productions  which  it  is  vain  to  at* 
tempt  to  criticise— it  must  speak  for  itself;  for  oiirselveSy 
we  confess  that  we  do  not  uoderstun^  at  all  the  connection 
between  the  title  and  the  body  of  the  book ;  we  supposed  at 
first  that  the  songs  of  Southdale,  Coleworft,  &c.  wera  meant 
for  imitations  of  living  poets,  but  we  were  mistaken ;  the 
great  theme  is  the  old  stale  story  of  the  poverty  of  poets, 
which  few  care  to  hear,  and  fewer  wish  to  feel.  We  cannot 
commend  the  <<  Literary  Bai^aar''  as  a  whole,  though  parU 
of  it  are  not  devoid  of  talent. 
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Art.  93. — Lines  on  the  Conflagration  of  Moscow.  By  At 
Rev.  C.  CoLTON,  A,  M.  Fellow  of  King's  College^  dm- 
bridge^  and  Authur  of  "  Hypocrisy,*^  a  political  Poem^ 
with  Notes  and  Anecaoles.  London,  Taj^lor  and  Hessej, 
1816— 8vo.pp.  10. 

But  for  the  extreme  brevity  of  thU  production,  we  shotild 
have  been  inclined-  to  have  given  it  a  place  in  that  part  €f 
our  Review  where  its  roerit^  nould  have  been  more  parti- 
cularized. The  effusions  upon  the  great  event  to  which  it 
refers  have  been  numerous,  but  seldom  as  successful  as  the 
good  intentions  of  the  authors  deserved,  and  the  capabUjr 
ties  of  the  subject  would  wan  ant.  Mr.  Cotton,  howerer, 
has  described  the  scene,  and  drawn  the  obvieus  mcnral  in  a 
few  nervous  and  well-constructed  lines.  It  mmt  be  ae- 
knowleged,  that  in  1816,  the  noveltj  of  the  topic  is  a  little 
gone  by,  but  the  act  itself  will  never  be  forgotten;  and  the 
obvious  aim  of  the  author  of  this  poem  was,  to  wiite  some* 
thing  upon  it  which  should  not  be  indebted  for  admiraliiMi 
to  the  notoriety  or  even  grandeur  of  the  subject ;  the  pesC^ 
ponement  of  the  publication  is  a  further  evidence  of  Ais 
purpose.  Although  it  is  not  usual  in  this  department^  wa 
cannot  conclude  without  extracting  a  short  specimen. 

'<  Blaze  on,  ye  gilded  domes,  and  turrets  bigb» 
And  like  a  furnace  glow,  thou  trembling  sky; 
Be  lakes  of  fire  the  tyranf  s  sole  domain^ 
And  let  a  fiend  o'er  flames  and  ruins  reign ; 
Doom*d,  like  the  rebel  angel,  to  be  shown 
A  fiery  dungeon,  where  he  hop'da  throne! 
Blaze  on !  thou  costliest,  proudest  sacrifice. 
E'er  lit  by  patriot  hands,  or  fanned  by  patriot  sighs* 

^*  By  subbora  constancy  of  soul,  a  rock 
That  firmly  meets  but  to  return  the  shock ; 
By  all  that  pow'r  inflicts,  or  slav^i^  bears — 
By  all  thai  freedom  prompts,  or  valour  dares — 
By  ail  that  bids  the  bright  historic  page 
Of  Greece  and  Rome  iaspiie  each  after  age — 
By  all  of  great,  that  must  our  wonder  raise 
In  direst,  worst  extremities, — we  praise 
The  nobl^-daring,  wisely-desperate  deed-; 
Moscow  IS  Partf,  should  the  Gaul  succeed. 
Then  perish  temple,  palace,  fort,  or  tow'r. 
That  screens  a  foeman  in  this  vengeful  hour. 
Be  this  the  dirge  o'er  Moscow's  mighty  grave. 
She  stood  to  foster,  but  she  fell  to  save  I 
The  sacrifice  is  made,  but  the  deed  is  done, 
Russia!  thy  woes  are  finish*d,  Gaul*s  begun." 
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We  are  bappy  to  find  tbat  Mr.  Colton   has  another 
^rork  in  the  press,  which  we  shall  notice  on  its  appear- 


ance. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Art.  24. — ^n  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Restoration  of 
Royalty  in  Fiance  the  ^Ut  of  March,  1814.  By  M.  Db 
Pbadt,  formerly  Archbishop  of  Malines.  London^  J. 
Booth,  18  J  6  — 8vo.  pp.  92.       ^ 

iVe  have  before  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  pro- 
dactions  of  this  indefatigable  writer,  firom  whom,  in  a  very 
short  interval,  we  have  the  Embassy  to  Warsaw,  the  Con- 
fess of  Vienna,  and  the  Memoirs  on  the  Spanish  Kevolu- 
tion.  He  appears,  not  in  the  simple  ffarb  of  an  historian 
unconnected  with  his  subject,  but  he  is  himself  a  bustlings 
ogent  in  the  scene,  and  writes  of  events  quorum  pars  mama 
JUit.  The  catastrophe  is  thus  described  in  the  concluding 
pages:— 

•*  The  Emperor  Alexander  having  named  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to 
reside  near  the  provisional  government  during  the  time  that  he  should 
be  absent,  to  combat  Napoleon,  who  was  encamped  six  leagues  from 
Paris,  the  provisional  government  named  me  to  accompanv  him,  with 
the  same  title.  Happily,  these  ari^ngements  were  superfluous.  Two 
days  after,  the  government,  wishing,,  doubtless,  to  give  me  a  proof  of 
the  attention  which  it  had  paid-  to  the  part  I  had  taken  in  what  had 
just  passed,  named  me  commissary  to  the  grand  united  chanceries 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the  Order  of  the  Reunion,  the  chiefs 
of  which  were  absent.  From  that  time  I  ceased  to  attend  to  gene- 
ral business,  and  merely  intervened  one  single  time,  to  solicit  from 
the  provisional  government  the  liberty  of  the  priests  of  Belgium,  who 
had  been  for  many  years  in  exile  or  in  prison. 

"  The  ibllowiog  days  gave  new  strength  to  the  restoratioa,  and 
cfNifirmed  It ;  the  armies  followed  the  eeneral  movement  of  France ; 
the  ioterioif  did  not  oflier  the  shadow  of  dissent.  The  Princes,  who 
were  the  precursors  of  the  King,  met  on  their  way  only  acclamations, 
tears  of  joy,  and  happiuess;  ttie  King  entered  Paris  as  a  father  into 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  The  foreigners  respected  the  monuments 
of  France,  and  did  not  draw  from  its  treasuies;  they  honoured  the 
warriors  whom  they  had  long  feared.  Peace  spread  he^  balm  and 
her  benefits :  such  were  for  some  time  the  fruits  of  this  restoration, 
which  at  tbat  time  was  an  object  oi  admiration  and  delight  to  Europe, 
and  the  riimembrauce  of  which  must  always  make  those,  who  took 
part  itt  it  with  zeal,  self-denial,  and  regard  to  the  good  of  France, 
ind  in  that  alene  their  happiness  aad  their  reoompence."  (p.  7 1 — ^72.) 

Cbit.  Rkv.  Vol.Tv.  Sept.  1816.  8  T 
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Tkit  work  «qm  c^mposedl  some  ■K>iilha  after  the  leslon- 
tioA,  and  it  was  intenaed  that  k  ahoiitd  have  been  poUiflked 
in  Paris,  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1815,  theanniveisarjr  of  tke 
rofitoratioa ;  but  the  return  of  Napoleon  prevented  its  ap« 
pearance.  As  far  as  we  can  jud^e  of  the  recital,  the  fads 
which  he  narrates,  are  to  he  mpeaded  upon,  exceptiv 
tho8e  for  whicli  he  had  the  best  materials,  as  being  himseU 
one  of  the  priacipal  parties  concerned. 

Art.  35.-^  Friend  of  Peace  :  containing  a  Special  InferviaB 
betzDeen  the  President  of  the  United  Statesy  and  Omar^  an 
Officer  dismissed  for  Duelling  /  Sir  Leilers  from  Omar 
to  the  President  J  with  a  Review  of  the  Power  assMunediji 

.  Rulers  over  the  Laws  of  God  and  the  Lives  of  Men^  m 
making  fVar,  Spc.  &c.  By  Philo  Pocificus,  LoBdoBi 
J.  Low,  1816.— pp.  40. 

.  We  have  before  taken  notice'in  our  publication  finr  June, 
of  a  pamphlet  intitaled  ^^  A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom 
of  War,"  by  the  same  author,  and  we  then  made  some  re« 
mark  on  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  The 
present  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  a  fictioaa  person 
under  tke  naneof  Omar,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales^  ehieily  om  the  snl:gect  of  dueUiog,  in  ovder  to  dis* 
ooarage  tins  barbatotts  praetice,  and  sevenil  letters  arft 
added  on  the  same  topic,  and  genevally  on>  the  unebpistttn 

Sirtt,  and  mischJevons  tendency  of  war.  Somewhat  of  the 
aracter  of  this  publication  may  be  coMected-  from  lire  M* 
lowing  extract  taKen  from  what  are  called  ^<  Omaf^s  Sdf* 
4ary  Reflections.'' 

'*  I'hece  is  siMDh  a  perfect  contrast  betw«ei>  Ike  maxims  of  theg«s« 
pel  aad  tie  laaxiais  ef  iwir,  tks^  I  iecL  aaMaed  and  coafoomd 
\yhen  1  reflect,  that  for  ages  the  gteatbodif  sf  the  dergj  faaTe  jo»- 
tifledthe  most  rangaiaery  castom  that  ews  emisled  aiaeag  meil;— 
Hem  wouM  the  compissionate  Saviour  haveajppaaied  at  the  beads! 
aa  army,  pronowicmg  a  viohHit  pMlippie  ta^escite  men  to  ] 


aad  Im^oc  ?  Or  how  wattid  he  bave  appeaatd  as  a  taafaaia^  piay* 
ing  to  his  Father  l»  grane  success  ta  an  aEmyabasit  to  socage  hitki 
warkefvsngeanceand  launharT  How opposilelkiBy  to tSa spirit ef 
his  oemaiaod,  **Love  ysiiv  eatecdesf  and  la  hia  pmer  en  tis 
cioss  "*  Father,  forgii^  them,  fcr  they  know  net  what  they  dow" 

^  Whoever  may  tave  bsen  ia.  the  rigblj  or  in  the  wioiig^  ia  Ihs 
theological  eoatroversies  of  the  presenl  ace^  how-  AapviAasfaare  bsca 
aMst  of  the  errors  which  ha>ve  beew  comhattedt  ooaqpaiod  with  that 
eaoraious  practical  error,  which  has  been  eonuaon  ta  all  the  eosh 
tending  parties  ?    I  eaahatdlythiah  of  •  aay  emti  shast  of  ahaohlt 
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«AeiNB»  wych  appem  to  me  dmk  iffMigBMit  to  tiw  90sp4  <n*i 
^MigemistD  theiotthofiiica^  dm  thb  popobr Mief,  ttetCltfifr 
timmB  m^j,  id  obedmoe  to  tfae  gospel,  or  as  followers  of  Jestts»  neat 
each  other  in  the  field  of  battle,  for  mutual  violeBce  and  slaughter*^ 
aiid  that  prior  to  enteringou  tliU  dreadful  work^  they  may,  oa  eacJi 
side,  cry  to  the  Fatlur  of  mercies  to  grant  them  success  in  thehr 
attempts  to  butcher  one  another.  Yet  this  monstrous,  murderous 
error,  like  the  "  c/nne/**  of  the  Pharisees,  has  been  swallowed  by 
almost  every  sect  of  Christians ;  and  that  too,  while  each  has  beeti 
careful  to  *'  strain  out"  some  ^gmU^  mfinitely  less  dangeroui 
to  the  lives,  and  souls  of  men."    (p.  87 — ^38.) 

The  work  is  (rfain  and  airopls  in  the  style,  is  dictated 
by  a  ffood  spirit,  and  perhaps  is  better  suited  to  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  America,^  where  it  first  appeared,  than  Lad 
there  been  more  refinemeBt  in  the  kngtiagei  and  more 
taste  and  embellishment  in  the  composition. 

Art.  S6 — Address  from  the  Committee  of  the  Associaiiony 
for  the  Relief  ana  Benefit  of  the  Manufacturing  andZdh 
oouring  Poor.    Circulated  hjf  order  of  the  Society. 

Wb  observe  with  pleasure,  from  this  paper,  that  the 
eommittee  in  administring  the  contributions  entrusted  to 
their  mana^nent,  however  disproportionate  to  the  extent 
of  the  public  distresses^  in  the  amount^  have  been  productive 
af  a  fiur  greater  measore  of  benefit  tlulo  the  moat  sanguine 
IukI  origiaallyr  ventured  to  anticipate.  They  also  fouad^ 
withoat  peoaoiery  easiBtance,  coaaderoble  advantage  accni** 
iag  lh>A  removiaa:  the  despondency,  and  aiding  the  efforts 
of  benevolent  individuals  in  the  disti^ssed  districts,  who 
liad  remained  inactive  flrom  the  diffidence  of  their  own 
powers;  but  who  when  thus  encouraged,  investigated  the 
eireumstances  of  their  afflicted  neighbours,  and  carried  into 
execution  the  most  eligible  methods  of  alleviating  Ae 
existing  calamity. 

The  Xondoo  Committee^  as  &r  as  the  funds  will  enaUo 
tbem,  express  their  intention  to  co-operate  with  those  gene* 
fous  persons  in  the  country,  whose  means  may  be  inefficieati 
and  who  thus  assisted  and  supported,  may  be  indueedto 
alleviate  the  pressure  upon  those  around  them. 

AXT.  W.—A  Short  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  80^ 
ciety  jbr  superseding  the  necessity  of  Climbing  Boy$. 
London,  Baldwin  and  Co.  1816.— 8vo.  pp.  91 

Thb  committee  is  anxious  to  diffuse  the  method  of  deana* 
ing  flues  by  mechanical  means,  and  of  shewing  tbat  they 
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wMLj  in  every  case,  be  gafelj  and  effecttfally  sobsfitoled  Ar 
infantine  labour,  the  total  aboUtion  of  which  id  the  primaij 
object  of  this  society.  A  copy  of  a  letter  is  inserted  firon 
Mr.  Wright,  who  is  stated  to  be  a  medical  practitioner,  ia 
which  the  pernicious  consequences  as  to  the  health  of  the 
boys  employed,  are  stated  under  the  knowledge  be  haa^if 
the  subject  professionally.  The  society  has  endeavoured  to 
conduce  to  the  valuable  purpose  of  its  institution  by  proposing 
a  premium  of  200/.  for  the  best  practical  machine,  with 
lesser  premiums  for  those  of  inferior  utilitv  :  and  by  pro* 
noting  a  bill  in  Parliament  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the 
existing  one,  an()  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  first  is  considered  to  have  been  already 
accomplished  by  the  invention  of  Mr.  George  Smart,  aw 
'the  last  we  trust  will  not  be  neglected  the  ensuing  aessioa. 


THEOLOGY. 

Akt.  28. — A  Funeral  Sermon^  preached  ol  Ebenezer  Ckth 
pel^  Chatham^  on  Sundaj/  Evenings  22d  Sepl.  1816,  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Slatterie  :  occasioned  by  the  Afetmh- 
choly  Catastrophe  of  Fifteen  Lives  being  momentarily  lad 
under  Rochester  Bridge.  London^  Vv.  Smith  and  Co. 
1816.    8vo.  pp.  43. 

On  the  1 3th  Sept.  inst.,  on  the  return  of  a  party  from  aa 
'  excursion  on  the  Med  way,  a  melancholy  accident  occurred: 
the  boat,  in  which  fifteen  persons  were  passengers,  including 
an  infant,  between  three  and  tour  years  of  age,  upset  under 
Rbcheater  Bridge,  and  the  whole  perished.  .  On  Monday 
the  i6th,  a  coroaer^s  inquest  was  hoiden,  when  the  follow- 
ing .verdict  was  ^iven  : — "  Accidentally  drowned,  occa- 
sioned by  the  negligence  of  the  bridge- warden."  It  was 
in  these  awful  circumstances  that  the  present  discourse  was 
delivered  before  a  congregation,  of  which  most  of  the  de- 
ceased had  been  members ;  and  it  was  well  calculated  to 
produce  that  impression  which  .would  render,  this  afBicting 
viflitation  instructive  to  the  survivors.  We  presume,  thai 
the  belief  of  a  particular  providence,  and  of  the  doctrinei. 
that  with  the  good  <^  sndden  death  is  sudden  glory,"*  are, 
(with  some  other  tenets,  grounded  on  a  confident  construc- 
tion of  certain  passages  of  Scriptures,  of  which  man^  ^rif 
ous  Christians  are  diffident),  among  the  adopted  opinionis  of 
Ebenezer  Chapel ;  but  however  that  may  be,  the  general 
design  of  ^is  pious  discburse  is  to  shew,  that  under  tl^e 
'darkest  ^nd  most  painful  dispensations  of  the  Almighty,  we. 
should  ever  be  resigned  to 'his  will ;  and  it  was  most  in- 
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portftttt  that  a  precept,  wbick  so  extensively  operates  oa 
our  feelings  towards  our  heavenly  Father,  should,  on  the 
distressing  event  to  wliich  we  have  adverted,  be  happily 
illustrated,  and  powerfully  enforced. 

A  AT.  39. — The  Sunday  Lecturer;  or  Fift^-ixco  Serm<m$i 
addressed  to  Youth  i  selected  and  abrviged/rom  the  Writ" 
ing^of  approved  Authors,  and  adapted  to  the  U^e  of  Fa^ 
mUies  and  Schools,  with  QueMons  for  lisamination..  By 
Anbtb  Lee.  London,  Law  and  Whitaker,  1816.  ISino. 
pp.  440. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  to  have  a  volume  of  sermons 
presented  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  but  we  have  no  reastm  to 
regret  this  innovation.  She  does  not  pretend 4o  ori^i^inality, 
and  acknowledges  that  the  discourt^es  have  been  extracted 
from  the.  works  ^of  pious  divines,  whom  she  names,  but 
ivith  some  slight  alterations  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
youthful  mind.     ^^  This  liberty,  it  isr  hoped,'Vsays  the  coin- 

S'ler,  ^^  will  not  be  considered  unwarrantable  by  the  authors 
E>m  whose  valuable  writin^^H  she  has  quoted,  as  their  dis- 
eourses,  by  being- thus  adapted  to  another  class  of  readers, 
may  probably  become  still  more  extensively  useful.**-— 
There  is  one  additional  expedient,  that  to  us  is  perfectly 
new,  and  is  certainly  of  great  uHlity  in  juvenile  instruc- 
tion :  it  consists  of  short  questions,  intended  to  be  answered 
from  memory  by  the  pupil,  after  the  perusal  of  each  ser-. 
mon,  with  the  design  of  iinpressing  on  the  mind  tfie  princi-* 
pal  truths  inculcated  in  the  discourse.  ' 

WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS, 
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A  Sequel  to  Strictures  on  Hare's 
Letters,  aud  on  the  Methodistic 
Schism,  in  answer  to  Hare's  Se- 
cond Series  of  Letters.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Strictures. 

Mons.  Devisscher,  public  Tea- 
cher from  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  a  native  of  that  City,  has  in 
the  Press  a  new  French  Grammar, 
Intitul^Kl,  "  Grammaire  de  Lho- 
mond ;  or.  The  Priuciples  of  the 
Freoch  Language,  grammatically 
explained  in  twelve  Lessons,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  French 
Academy;"  adapted  for  the  use 


of  Schools,  and  for  persons  who 
wish  to  renew  their  study  of  the 
French  Language. 

The  first  voliime  of  a  new  and 
very  splendid  iVlusical  Work  has 
just  been  published  in  Edin* 
burgh,  intituled,  Albyn's  Autho* 
lo^y;  or  a  Natural  Repository 
ef  Original  Scotch  Music  and 
Vocal  Poetry,  principally  com- 
piled by  Alexander  Campbell^ 
Esq.,  and  who  has  been  ably  as- 
sisted by  some  of  the  most  emi^ 
nent  Poets  of  the  present  day, 
particularly  Scott,  Wilson,  Bot- 
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wdl»  JamiesoDy  Hogg,  Sec.  who 
have  each  contributed  several 
original  and  beautiful  Songs, 
adapted  to  those  ancient  and 
truly  interesting  Melodies. 

A  new  and  correct  edition  of 
a  DissertfltioQ  on  tlie  Epistles  of 
Phalaris;  with  an  answer  to  the 
objections  of  the  Hon.  Charles 
Boyle.  By  Richard  Bentley,  DD. 
To  which  will  be  added.  Dr. 
Bentley^s  Dissertation  on  the 
Epistles  ofThemistocles^SocrateSy 
Euripides,  and  others;  with  the 
Fables  of  Esop,  as  originally 
printed,  and  with  occasional  re- 
marks on  the  whole. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Neale's  intended  Pub- 
lication on  the  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Westminster  Abbey, 
will  be  cominenc<9d  on  the  Ist  of 
November.  The  first  part  will 
be  embellished  with  five  elegant 
Engravines  from  original  Draw- 
inn,  by  Mr.  Neale. 

Purity  of  Heart;  or  the  aii- 
tient  Costume,  a  Tale,  in  one  vo- 
lume, addressed  to  the  Author  of 
Olenalvon.  By  an  Old  Wife  of 
Twenty  Years,  will  be  published 
early  in  October. 

In  aCrw  days  will  be  published. 
Remarks,  by  a  Lover  of  Justice, 
on  a  recent  Publication,  intituled, 
**  Minutes  of  Evidence  taU&  be- 
fore a  Select  Committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  in- 
quire into  the  State  of  the  Police 
of  the  Metropolis ;"  with  Notes, 
Observations,  and  a  Preface,  by 
a  Magistrate  of  the  County' of 
Middlesex. 

Sermons  on  interestingSulnects . 
By  the  late  Rev,  James  Scott, 
DD.  Rector  of  Simonbum,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity CoH^,  Cambridge,  1  vol. 
8vo. 

A  Diary  of  a  Journey  into 
North  Wales,   by  the  late  Sa- 


mud  Johnson,  LL.  D«  Pkisicd 
from  the  Original  MS.  in  fab  (mm 
Hand-Writings  together  with  a 
Fac-simile  of  a  part  of  the  Mann- 
script.  Edited,  with  i11ustiati«« 
Notes,  by  R.  Duppa,  LLi.B. 

Who's  the  Strangerl  By  Henr; 
Donne,  2  vol.  12mo. 

The  Wife  of  Filzalioe  and  the 
Caledonian  Siren,  a  -RoflMoocb  bj 
Marianne  Breton,  6  vol. 

The  Babmce  of  Comlbit,  orthc 
Old  Maid  and  the  Married  Wo- 
man,  by  Mrs.  Ross,  3  vol* 

The  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Sherida^ 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Watkins  will 
certainly  be  ready  for  pabKca- 
tion  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month.— When  the  various  ta- 
lents of  this  celebrated  Mno  «« 
considered ;  the  distingaisfaed  part 
he  took  m  the  PoUtieai  A&iia  o( 
the  Country ;  his  long  comeaioB 
with  the  Stage ;  his  iotiaracy  with 
the  highest  characters,  and  the 
greatest  wits  of  the  age,  and  those 
embarrassmeuts  which  too  fie- 
quently  accompany  genius :  it  is 
to  be  expect^  that  a  fiuthfid  ud 
impartial  History  of  his  life 
should  open  a  wider  field  of  in* 
•tniclionand  amnaeaientthaai  kat 
been  exhibited  hy  any  prodnetioo 
subsequent  or  even  pierioos  to 
the  Biography  of  Johnaoii.  .A 
large  portion  of  the  life  was  loatg* 
since  prepared  from  most  yiin^ 
able  information  communicated  to 
him  by  one  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  ear- 
liest friends  and  nearest  relatives; 
in  addition  to  which,  it  will  con- 
tain many  new  and  original  Anec- 
dotes of  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Pair^ 
Garrick,  Burke,  Fox,  &c.  &c 

Claudine,  or  Pertioacitj,  by 
Bridget  Bhiemantet,  3  vol. 

Gonsalvo  de  Baldivia,  a  Ro- 
mance, by  Anne  of  Swansea, 
5to1. 
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PUia  S^riptnral  SermoDs.  By  the 
Rev.  K.  P.  Beachcroft,  M.  A.  Reo- 
tar  9f  BlonliaiB*  BedforiUhire.  3 
-volt.  Svo. 

Tlie  late  Session  of  U^e  Hoaac  of 
Commons,  or  the  great  Moi-al  Xes- 
aeQ;    a   Foetlcal   Kpistle  to   Lord 

C gh.     To  which  are  addod> 

Tke  Tean  of  Victory,  in  two  Cantos, 
mud  a  Word  to  the  Author  of  ''The 
Talentt  nm  Mad."    By  an  English- 


A  new  Edition  of  the  History  of 
tbft  RebeUlon  and  QtU  Wars  in  Eng- 
kuad;  to  which  is  now  added,  an 
Historical  View  of  the  Affairs  of  Ire» 
land.  By  Edward,  Earl  of  Claren- 
<loB.  ■ 

The  Naiad's  Wreath,  a  CoUectioB 
of  Foaas^  inscrihed*  by  permission, 
to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  and  of  SaxeCo- 
boarg.    By  Mrs.  M'Mnllan. 

A  concjse  System  of  Arithmetic, 
adiwtad  to  the  Vsa  of  Schools.  By  A. 
Me&Qse,  lata  Teacher  in  Edinborgh ; 
revised,  improved,  and  greatly  en> 
larged^  by  A.  Ingram,  Mathemati^ 
cian;  with  Tables  of  Monies,Weights, 
mMl  I^fpsufBL  now  used  in  Great 
BrilaiA  and  ueland :  incIodiBg  a 
cooiparativeiview  of  the  proposed  new 
System,  bv  Wm.Stcnbous^  Accoont- 
ant.  Bmnbargh.    ISmo. 

A  Key  to  the  above  Work,  by  A. 
Ingram;  containmg  Solatiotts  of  all 
the  questions  in,  that  work* 

Congratulatory  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  and  other 
Controversiai  Worhs.  By  the  Rev. 
Peter  Gandelphy. 

Sixth  Edition  of  A  Visit  to  Fhm- 
ders,  in  July,  1815 ;  being  chiefly  an 
account  of  the  Pield  of  Waterloo^ 
with  a  short  sketch  of  Antwerp  and 
Brussels,  at  that  time  occupied  by 
the  wonnded  of  both  parties.  By 
James  Simpson,  Esq.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  theBrLtiah,French, 
Spanish,  and  Prussian  official' ac- 
counts of  the  Battle. 

iMKetches  of  India;  or,  Observa- 
tions descriptive  of  the  Scenery,  &c. 
in  Bengal.  Written  in  India  in  the 
years  1811, 12,  IS,  and  18U.  Toge- 
ther with  Notes  on  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope,  and  St.  Helena.  Written  aft 
those  places,in  February,  March,and 
April,  1815. 

A  new  Edition  of  a  Paraphrase  on 
the  Four  Evann^elists ;  wherein^fbr 
the  clearer  understandUig  of  the  Sar 
cred  History,  the  whole  Text  and 
Paraphrase  are  printed  in  separate 
columns  over  against  each  other, 
with  critical  Notes  on  the  mere  diffi- 
cult  Passages.  Very  oseful  fi»r  F»> 
milies.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D. 
Rector  at  St.  James's,  Westmii^ 
ster. 

Philosophic  Etymology,  or  Ra* 
tional  Grammar,  by  Jamas  Gilchrist. 

Memoirs  ef  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
his  Children,  supposed  to  be  written 
by  himself,  S  vob.—These  Memoirs 
are  compiled  from  seme  carions  pft. 
pen  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fairmx, 
and  brought  from  America  by  Mr» 
B-  .y  with  curious  explanatory 
Notes.  Dedicated  to  his  Mijcsty's 
Ministers. 

Sermons,    translated     from     the 
French  of  Daniel  de  SupeiviUe,  foi^ 
merly  Paster  ef  the  French  Churdi 
at  Rotterdam ;  with  Memoirs  of  his  - 
Life,  by  John  Allen. 

Mineralogy  and  Geotog^^-^  new 
descriptive  Catalogue  ^Minerali^ 
explaining  their  general  eharacten 
and  analysisyWitfaFroatispiecey  shew- 
ing the  new4nirented  h^draulio  blow- 
pipoy  and  apparatas  for  ewaminiim 
ores;  also  the  Lapidary's  Bench  ani 
requisites  lor  cutting  and  polishing 
hard  stames,  with  explanation.  By 
J.  Mawe,  Author  of  the  Miaeralegy 
of  Derbyshire,  Deacription  of  the 
Geld  md  Diamond  Mines  of  Bia^ 
Treatise  on  precious  Stones,  &c. 

A  French  Delectus,  or  Sentences 
and  Passages  collected  from  the  mett 
esteemed  French  Authors,  designed 
to  facilitate  a  Knowledge  of  the 
French  Tongue.  Arranged  under 
the  several  Heads  of  the  Parts  of 
Speech,  together  with  promiscuous 
Passages  and  Idioms,  By  "the  Rev* 
IsraelWorsley.  Second-Bdltfon cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  in  12mo. 

The  History  of  Hartlepool  by  Sir 
Cuthbert  Sharp,  with  numerous  de* 
corations* 
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JUsi  of  New  PublteaUons. 


No.  I.  (contaioing  10  engravings, 
to  be  coBtinned  monthly)  of  Walks 
through  London,  includiug  Wetttmii.- 
ster  and  the  Borough  of  Sonthwark, 
with  the  surronnding  Suburbs;  de- 
scribing every  thing  worthy  of  ob- 
servation in  the  Public  Buildings, 
Places  of  Entertainment,£xhibitions, 
Conunercial  and  Literary  Institu- 
tions, 6cc,  do^lm  to  the  present  pe- 
riod, and  forming  a  complete  Guide 
to  the  Briti^^h  Metropolis.  By  David 
finchson,  LL.D. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  Barbary, 
and  Its  Maritime  Power,  as  connected 
with  the  Plunder  of  the  Seas;  in- 
cluding a  Sketchof  Algiers,  Tripoli, 
and  Tunis ;  an  Account  of  the  vari- 
ons  Attacks  made  upon  them  bv  se- 
veral Stat^  of  Europe ;  Considera- 
tions on  their  present  Means  of  De- 
fence; and  the  Original  Treaties  en- 
tered into  with  them  by  K.Charles  IL 

A  Key  to  the  second  edition  of  Ex- 
ercises in  Latin  Prosody  andVersifi* 
cation ;  or  Introduction  to  the  Scan- 
ning and  Writing  Latin  Verse.  By 
Uke  Rev.  C.  Bradley. 

The  Vernal  Season,  a  Poem,  by 
£wald  Von  Kleist.  Translated  from 
the  German,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Author's  Life,  by  G.  H.  Kgestorf. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Binning)  M.  P.  6cc,  &c. ;  containing 
^ome  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Luna- 
tic Asylums,  and  on  the  Number  and 
Condition  of  the  Insane  Poor  in 
Scotland.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Halliday. 
*  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Antique  Statues,  Paintings,  and  other 
Productions  of  the  Fine  Arts,  that 
existed  in  the  Louvre  at  the  Ume  tiie 
Allies  tobk  possession  of  Paris  in 
July,  1816 ;  to  which  are  added,  some 
iiseful  Hints  to  thpse  who  intend  to 
visit  the  memorable  Field  of  Water- 
loo. • 

'    Spanish  Tales,  translated  from  Le 
Saga,  and  selected  from  other  Au- 


thors; wherein  are  oontatned  a  D^ 
scription  of  Madrid,  Granauia,  Saiv 
^ossa,  6lc,  By  Mrs.  Frederick  Lay- 
ton.     Z  vols.  12mo. 

The  second  edition  of  The  Fcnade 
Speaker,  or  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  la 
Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  tke 
best  Writers,  and  adapted  to  the  Use 
or'  Young  Women.  By  Anna  Lstkis 
Barbanld. 

Emigration;  or  Englaod  and  Pii- 
ris:  a  Poem. 

The  Complete  Time^TaUes;  eail- 
biting  at  one  view  the  Namber  of 
Days  from  any  particalar  Date  ex- 
clusively to  every  subsequent  Dale 
inclusively,  throughout  the  Year, 
upon  a  Plan,  New,  Simple,  aad  Ac- 
curate, designed  to  save  Tnne  and 
Labour.  By  J.  G.  Pohhnan,  Esq.  «f 
the  Audit  Office. 

A  new  edition  of  Exercises  in  La- 
tin Prosody  and  Verstiication ;  or  aa 
Introduction  to  ScanmnglaBd  Writ- 
ing Latbi  Vetse.  By  the  Rev,  C 
Bnidlcy.  The  3d  edit.,  conaidonbiy 
improved  and  enlarged,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix on  Lyric  Measures. 

Petite  Encycfopedte  des  Je«nct 
Gens;  on  Definition  Abreg|i(e  da 
Notions  relatives  anx  Arts  «t  aax 
Sciences,  d  rAslronomic,  an  Bteaao, 
a  la. Chronologic,  a  la  Geogmplne^  a 
ilconologie,  a  la  My^mUmj^,  k  h 
Physique,  &c.  le  toot  rttiig^^ivant 
I'ordre  Alphab^tiqne,  avee  PEgnres. 
Par  N.  Wanostrocht,  LL.D.  Ths 
5th  edit  ,revisea  and  augmented,  wilb 
numerous  illustrative  plates. 

A  New  View  of  Socielv ;  chr  Essays 
on  the  Formation  of  the  HomaB  Chih 
racter,  preparatory  to  the  Develop- 
ment of  a  Plan  for  gtadually  Melie- 
ratmgthe  Condition  of  Mankind.  By 
Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  td 
edit.  8vo. 

Part  I.  of  Sfurglcal  Observatioas ; 
being  a  Quarterly  Report  of  Cases  in 
Surgery.    By  Charles  Bell. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tha  conumuiication  of  A.  R.  W.  among  othevs,  is  under  consideration. 


Errata.— Page  317,  line  8,  for  passion  read  passha. 

PRIRTRO  BY  W.  81UTH  AMD  00.  E.ISG  6TRBET,  S£VEM  l>IAL&. 
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'   CRITICAL  REVIEW: 

Arties;  tje  S^ft^^ 

ToL.1V.]  OCTOBEK,  1816.  [No,  17. 

■SgggggggggggBggiggBg  t  II.  .1.        ■■!       H..I 

'Ant  A. -^  J  Diary  of  a  Journey  into  North  Wales^  in  the 
Year  1774,  by  Samuel  Johnson^  L.L.D.  Edited  with 
illustrative  notes,  by  K.  Duppa,  L.  L.  B.  Barrister  ai 
Law.    London,  Jennings,  ]816.  Svo.  pp.  S86. 

jThib  posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Johnson  brings  to  our  tecoU 
lotion  the  sentiment  of  Shenstone.  *    . 

'<  Tii#ogb  ife»pii^  nrgioa  hwint  hit  favoured  urn, 
Bcoew  Uieir  chsipV^to  smd  repeat  tlpeir  apgbs  • 
Though  near  his;toifib  Sabaean  odours  buni» 
The  loitering  fragrance  will  it  reach  the  aUep  Y\ 

Usgy  on  Posthumoui  RqfiUaHei^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  care  with  whieh  an  author  may 
preserve  hie  own  repute  by  seasonable  pubfication,  if  a 
scrap  or  a  fragment  be  left  unedited  after  his  death  to 
wUcb  bis  name  can  give  currency,  ^there  will  ever  be  an 
mMeiltive  firiend  at  bafid,  who  from  >  some  metive  er  other 
will  disapipoint  his  BoKci^ide)  and  eitpoed  him' in  ail  his 
ndkediiese apd  infinmty  to  theoompaseiott' or  oonteitapt  of 

It  is  iM  ow  dfa|>ositioa^  to  adopt  the  si^ly  cant  of 
^'De^moritmnit  4iiii  bonrnn,^*  we  would  tMher  rfeaort  to 
the  ancient  Egyptian- poliey  of  submitting  the  actions  of  the 
dead  to  the  tribunal  of  the  living ;  bu«  we  would  not  have 
avery  recess  of  learned  priva^  emptied  of  its  contents  to 
render  a  man  the  medium  of  jiieown  degradation,  when  he 
li>  tf cr  longer  able  to  defend  himself  IShom  the  venom  of  the 
lAaAs  (dX  thode  who^  have  lon^  yielded  to  the  vigout  of  his 
baw.  We  have*  however  M  aniriety  on  this  occasion  for 
tke^  reputation  of  the  'venerable  tourist;  iti^  neither  to  be 
u^itrM  by  msiUdoas  eriticism  or  offiHc^us  ftteMehip,  hnd  to 
emjAtyy  Ms  own  metaphor,  ItsUaz^  will  neither  be  blown 
out  or  die*  iti-  tfie^  doehet^  and  he  will-be  amcHigtbe  yery 
few  ^^  perpetual  lamps  that  shine  unconsumed." 

Ceit.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  Oct.  1816.  2  U 
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S30         Dr.  Johmon'i  Jowtmy  to  North  fflaleg. 

We  do  not  wish  hastily  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Dnppa,  file 
editor  of  this  little  Tcriunief  any  intention  to  demme  Dr. 
Johnson ;  we  know  that  diterent  opinions  are  entertained 
on  the  sulrject  to  which  we  are  adirerting ;  and  if  he  think 
it  decent  or  proper  to  give  this  alternation  of  iatigue  and 
repose,  sickness  and  health,  exhaustion  and  repletion  to 
the  world,  we  have  little  objection,  but  we  have  aonie 
dislike  that  it  should  be  called  a  journey  into  North  Wales, 
and  converted  into  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  ^^  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  so  much  and  so  justfy 
admired  for  the  vivacity  of  the  descriptions  and  the  philo- 
sophical views  of  society  it  presents. 

We  are  the  more  ready  to  excuse  Mr.  Duppa,  becaose 
he  really  appears  to  be  sensible  of  the  merits  of  Dr.  John- 
son, and  so  much  so,  that  he  anticipates  the  circulation  of 
*^  more  last  words,''  from  such  hi^h  authority,  without  any 
intrinsic  worth  to  recommend  this  literary  codicil  to  public 
notice.  He  would  have  us  except,  however,  the  compari- 
son of  Hawkestone  and  Ham,  in  which  for  the  first  time,  he 
supposes  the  doctor  to  have  shewn  the  interest  he  felt  in 
the  beauties  of  nature.  Whether  the  editor  seriously 
imagined,  that  from  these  few  sentences  preserved,  he  had 
discovered  a  new  trait  in  the  expressive  mind  of  his  author, 
or  whether  the  bare  pretence  to  this  new  feature  is  to  apo- 
logize for  the  feeble  portrait  he  has  now  unexpe^ctedlv 
produced,  thirty  years  after  the  decease  of  the  4»ri(pnai, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  of  this  we  are  aaaured 
that  no  other  man  whoreads  the  account  will  beat  all  inclined 
to  differ  from  his  former  opinion  of  Johnson,  that  acute  and 
-active  as  his  sensibility  was  to  moral  beauty,  tonntunral 
beauty  as  displayed  in  the  magnificent  scenery  of  this  mr 
and  resplendent  globe,  he  was  as  obtuse  and  tardy  in  nis 
feelings  as  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  be  under  the  sob* 
sisting  harmony  between  moral  and  natural  objeeta. 
.  Those  who  follow  us  in  our  extracts^  and  recollect  Ae 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  whidi  were  awakened  by  the  same 
scenes  in  other  travellers,  will  have  no  doidbt  of  the  incor- 
rectness of  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Duppa;  but  the  author 
himself  has  disposed  of  it  in  a  line,  ^^  We  then  went  to  see 
a  cascade,"  says  the  doctor,  ^<  I  trud^d  unwillingly .  and 
was  not  sorry  to  find  it  dry."  (p.  77.)  The  state  of  this  cas- 
cade was  that  of  the  author ;  be  was  arid  to  such  scend^ 
idthough  he  could  overflow  in  the  conlemplatioB  of 
the  sublime  operations  of  providence  in  the  uitettectual 
v^orld. 
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'  But  we  are  perhape  left  pleaded  with  the  form  than  the 
substance  *of  thie  work.  \\^ith  an  ordinary  type,  and  an 
ecsonomical  margin,  the  whole  might  be  reduced  to  the  size 
of  a  sixpenny  or  shilling  pamphlet,'  but  from  some  merce- 
nary interest,  which  at  the  expense  of  general  information 
and  convenience  should  not  be  indulged,  with-  the  help  of 
a  hurge  print,  numerous  sections,  a  prolix  itineraiy,  a  useless 
index,  and  notes  as  copious  as  they  are  frivolous,  it  is  ex« 
tended  to  the  {Mroportion  of  a  nine  shilling  book :  or,  in  the 
Talgar  and  intelligible  phrase,  familiar  to  the  trade,  it  is  a 
catdipenny  miblication.  We  are  not  apprized  to  whom 
this  disgraceful  contrivance  is  to  she  ascribed,  but  whenever 
and  wherever  we  discover  the  practice  of  it,  it  shall  not 
escape  our  reprobation.  There  is  no  occasion  on  which  we 
are  more  anxious  that  there  should  be  value  received  than 
ID  the  purchase  of  knowledj^,  and  we  think  any  expe« 
dients  to  mislead  the  public  into  an  unfair  application  of 
their  money  in  books,  much  more  disreputable,  than  the 
▼ulgar  frauds  of  hawkers  and  pedlars:  from  the  one 
you  expect  only  frippery  and  tinsel ;  but  from  the  oth^ 
philosophy  and  truth. 

We  have  been  told,  but  we  know  not  with  what  accu* 
racy,  that  the  manuscript  of  the  diary,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  publisher,  was  obtained  from  a  black  servant 
of  the  doctor;  but  how  it  was  originally  procured,  and 
in  what  situation  it  was  preserved  we  have  no  particu« 
lara.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  have  devolved 
into  other  hands,  and  if  it  had  been  purloined  or  mislaid, 
to  them  it  ought  to  have  been  restored.  Under  the  obscu- 
rity, some  lig^t  should  be  afforded  to  the  public,  and  the 
leader  will  not  be  satisfied  without  it,  for  there  will  be 
those  who  saspect  misconduct,  and  who  will  be  the  more 
aaxious  to  indulge  un&vourable  inferences  from  the  indig- 
nation they  feel  at  the  injury  they  suppose,  the  hiffh  charac- 
ter of  this  eminent  writer  to  have  sustained,  by  the  present 
pnblication* 

.  Many  circumstances  concur  to  shew  that  Dr.  John« 
aonrdid  not  intend  timt  these  tattered  shreds  of  the  strong 
texture  of  his  mind  should  be  exposed  in  the  market  for  sale. 
In  the  first  plaee  they  are  worth  nothing,  n^xt  the  work, 
had  lemained  with  numerous  orthograf^iod  errors,  (which 
may  be  seen  by  the  inspection  of  the  original,)  and  without 
any  correction  for  eleven  years ;  thirdly,  his  delicacy  as  to 
persons^  infirmities,  induced  him  to  intermix  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  lastly,  the  journey  was  professedly  undertaken, 
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M*  for  any  t>icterM|ii«  exatmntion  of  the  isomikiy,  lot 

that  the  family  with  whom  Dr.  JohiMea  was  »o  iBttaaaMy 

coanected,  might  td&e  possesBion  of  an  eatale  that  had  de* 

Tolred  to  them  of  the  value  of  five  hcmdred  pouoda  per 

aiiaura.    This  business  occupied  more  time  than  the  cdfiaa 

imagines,  accordinff  to  his  pr^Me.      He.  aays,   that  the 

joarney  commenced  on  the  5th  of  Jnly,  1774,  and  the  Te« 

turn,  on  the  26th  of  August.    The  Diary  itself  shewa  that 

en  the  84th  o(  SeptenHber,    the  traveUers  were  at  Mx. 

Barkers  at  Beaconsfield,  from  whence  they  *<  went  home.' 

But  if  the  publication  were  notktended  by  theasthof 

in  the  present  shape,  it  may  be  imagined,  that  when  ex* 

paaded  by  subseauent  reiectioa,  the  doctor  desigaedto 

give  it  to  the  worid.    The  best  answer  to  this  cMJeetBra 

M,  that  he  did  not  do  so:  that  although  be  was  at  the  tiaae 

of  the  journey  correctiag  the  press  for  his  Sootdsh  tour,  and 

In  the  habit  of  the  sort  of  composition,  he  did  not  indfli^ 

that  habit ;  and  he  employed  himself  in  no  puUicatioii  in 

the  sequel,  the  Lives  of  the  PoeU  excepted,  a  most  ValaaUe 

addition  to  biography  and  criticism,  whatever  amy    be 

thought  of  the  severity  of  the  writer,  as  to  some  of  th? 

charactehii     If  it  be  alleged  that  his  growing  infirmities 

prevented  his  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  deUveriag  this  Toar 

in  Waleb  in  a  proper  form  to  the  press,  the  reply  is  that 

the  laborious  and  ingenious  work  t6  which  We  have  just 

referred,  eliews  the  continued  vigour  of  his  amseuline  oa* 

derstanding,  and  indeed  its  improved  state,  for  he  then 

abandoned  that  turgid  style  approaching  to  the  bo^bastie 

and  pompous,  t^  which  his  early  compoaMons,  and  e^pe^ 

4^ially  bis  Ramblers,  are  deteriorated*    His  corposeal  d^ 

•bility  did  not  press  severely  upon  him  oatil  the   yaaf 

1783,  nine  years  after  inditing  these  irregfoiar  nates  Ibt 

which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Doppa.    A  paralytie  stvafei 

at  that  period  alarmed  his  friends,  and  asthma  with  Antp^ 

cal  symptoms  foUoiriiig,  his  visiluable  lifewaa  temnnatea  4nk 

the  IJth  of  December,  1785,  when  he  was  un^[M0tiaiiaMj^ 

4he  most  consf^icuoub  literary  genius  of  his  country,  Md  a 

distinguished  ornament  to  moral  scite^  ismi  philosophy  ii 

every  other. 

Bat  it  is  time  that  we  sbooM  gratifytbe  curiosity' of  dttr 
readers  as  to  the  work  itself;  aad  that  they  may  sot  be  d^ 
appmnted  from  lofty  expectations  at  matever  procMdl 
from  the  pen  of  Johnson,,  we  will  premke^  that  the  toMr 
is  not  calculated  to  display  the  magnifloeiit  acenarf  M 
visited,  bat  the  oparatiocw  of  a  great  and  ptMreribl  nfiad  ii 
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la^af  Bo.expreM  •Mrariyes,-- wmen  it  was  coDsniting  onlyil^ 
own  eme  and  niMgenee)  wtthoat  an  obterring  eje,  or  m 
Uatcntog  ear^.Uke  l£e  editcnr^s,  to  expose  its  eccentricitiea 
mnd  aberrations. 

.  Until  we  come  to  tbe  descriptioii  of  Dovedale,  in  thv 
IStfa  page,  we  have  nothing  but.  remarks  in  the  shortest 
Ibm  of  an  itinerary  journal,  inelading  names  of  places  and. 
peiwans^  with  dislanora  and  accommodations.  He  then 
proceeds.  s 

^*  At  Dovedale,  \i|ith  Mr.  Langley  and  Mr.  Flint.  It  is  a  place 
lliat  deserves  a  visit ;  but  did  not  answer  my  expectation.  The  river 
fs  small ;  the  rocks  are  grand.  Reynard*s  Hall  is  a  cave  very  higt 
hi  the  rock ;  it  goes  backward  several  yards,  perhaps  eight.  To 
the  left  is  a  small  opening,  through  which  I  crept,  and  found  an-' 
^ber  cavern,  periiaps  four  yards  square;  at  the  back  was  a  breacU 

SimMBtf  Kfkkh  I  coald  not  easily  have  entered,  aad,  WaiitiDg 
ht,  did  not  inspect. 

*•  I.wa8in.acave.yet,.higher»  called .  Reynard's  Kitchen.  There 
is  a  rock  called  tbe  Church,  in  which  I  saw  no  resemblance  that 
conld  justify  tbe  name> 

'VDovedale  is  about  two  miles  long.  We  walked  towards  the 
Jbead  of  the  Dove,  which  is  Said  to  rise  about  five  miles  above  two 
caves  called  the  Dog-holes,  at  the  foot  of  Dovedale.  ' 

*^  In  one  place,  whel'e  the  rocks  approached,  I  proposed  to  buiM 
an  arch  irom  rock  to  rock  over  tbe  stream,  with  a  summer-ho^s6 
tipon  it. 
'   **  The  wafer  murmured  pleSsandy  among  the  stones. 

**  I  thought  that  the  heat  and  exercise  mended  my  hearing.  I 
bote  the  fetigne  of  the  walk,  whicb  was  very  laborious,  without  in* 
todveni^ce.  ? 

'  •*  There  were  with  us  Gilpili  and  Parker.  Having  heard  of  this, 
place  befinre,  I  bad  formed  Some  imperfect  idea,  to  which  it  did  not 
answer.  nroWn  savs  he  was  disappokited.  1  certainly  expected  a 
large  river  where  I  round  onty  a  clear  quick  brook.  I  believe  I  had 
imaged  a  valley  enclosed  by  rocks,  and  terminated  by  a  broad  ex^ 
panse  of  water. 

' '  ''He  that  has  seen  Dovedale  has  no  need  to  visit  the  Highlands.^ 
<p.  18— 21.) 

Those  #bo  have  vtsited  the  mdgnificent  edifiee  of  Lord 
Scarsdale,  at  Kedleston.  woald  not  thank  us  for  transctib* 
iog  the  liccouiit  of  it  bei^  given,  shewing  only,  that  in 
atchfitecture  the  author  was  no  proficient;  nor  would  the^ 
be  obliged  by  oar  extracting  his  remarks  on  the  machinery 

*  **  This  rock'is  supposed  radely  to  resemble  a  tower  ^.I^^Nieci  it  has.N^ 
called  the  Chorcb." 
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•f  a  tilk-miU,  tlie  prooess  of  salt-makiiiff,  the 
•f  papier  mach^,  or  on  the  sfdeDdid  works  at  BoaRoD's,* 
which  would  expose  further  his  utter  ignorance  of  all  that 
mlates  to  practical  mechanics  and  chemistrj.  His  gaiias 
had  taken  a  different  direction,  and  it  was  a  mark  of  his 
wisdom,  if  he  selected  for  it  the  course  on  wbidi  he  eonld 
outrun  all  his  competitors.  Victory  was  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  his  pursuit,  even  in  the  friendly  contests  of  domeaCic 
intercourse  and  familiar  couTersation,  and  he  rarely  fiuled 
to  acquire  it,  either  by  dexterity  or  strength. 

AtFoorsHole,  near  Buxton,  our  traveller  was  unwill- 
ing to  encounter  the  difficulties  it  presented,  and,  therefore^ 
taking  an  imperfect  view,  he  gives  an  inadequate  descrip- 
tion of  it ;  but  as  the  editor  relies  much  upon  the  compari- 
son of  the  beauties  of  Hawkestone  and  Ilam  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  publication^  and  the  novelty  he  assumes  to  have 
discovered  in  the  mind  of  his  author^  we  will  supply  the 
whole  passage. 

'<  We  saw  Hawkestone^  the  seat  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  were 
conducted  by  Miss  Hill  over  a  large  tract  of  rocks  and  woods;  a 
region  abounding  with  striking  scenes  and  terrific  erandeur.  We 
were  always  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice^  or  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
rock ;  but  the  steeps  were  seldom  naked :  in  many  places,  oaks  of 
atcooimon  magnitude  shot  up  from  the  crannies  of  stone;  and 
where  there  were  no  trees,  there  were  underwoods  and  bushes. 

*'  Round  the  rocks  is  a  narrow  path,  cut  upon  the  stone,  which  is 
vciy  frequently  hewn  into  steps ;  but  art  has  proceeded  no  fiirlhcr 
than  to  make  the  succession  of  wonders  safely  accessible.  The 
whole  circuit  is  somewhat  laborious :  it  is  terminated  by  a  grotto  cot 
in  the  rock  to  a  great  extent,  wi^^:inany  winding,  and  supported 
by  pillars,  not  hewn  into  r^ulanty,  but  such  as  imitate  the  spots  of 
nature,  by  asperities  and  protuberances. 

**  The  place  is  without  any  dampness,  and  would  afford  an  habi- 
tation not  uncomfortable.  There  were  from  space  to  space  seats 
cut  out  in  the  rock.  Though  it  wants  water,  it  excels  Dovedale  bj 
the  extent  of  its  prospects,  the  awfulness  of  its  shades,  the  horron 
of  its  precipices,  the  verdure  of  its  hollows,  and  the  loftiness  of  iti 
rocks.  The  ideas  which  it  forces  upon  the  mind  are,  the  sublime 
the  dreadftil,  and  the  vast.  Above  is  inaccessible  altitude;  below 
if  horrible  pnrfimdity.  But  it  excels  the  g^en  of  Ilam  only  in 
extent 

**  Ilam  l»s  grandeur,  tempered  with  softness;  the  walfcor  eon* 
gratulates  his  own  arrival  at  the  place,  and  is  grieved  to  tfaiak  he 


*  Of  this  last  lie  only  rays :  *<  We  then  went  to  Boulton's,  who  led  m 
tlmmgh  the  shepi.  I  coold  net  disUBctty  see  hli  engtoery.  Twelve  dosai 
of  bvttons  for  three  shtnings.    Spoens  struck  ^  once.** 
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Viost  ever  leave  it  As  he  kioks  ifp  to  the  rodcs,  his  thoughts  ate 
elevated;  as  he  turns  his  eyes  on  the  valUes,  he  u  competed  and 
•09fhed« 

"  He  that  mounts  the  precipices  at  Hawkestone,  wonders  how 
'be  came  thither,  and  doubts  how  he  shall  return.    His  walk  is  an 
a^dventure,  and  his  departure  an  escape.    He  has  not  the  tranquil- 
lity, but  the  horrors,  or  solitude;  a  kind  of  turbulent  pleasure,  be- 
tween fright  and  admiration. 

*'  Ham  is  the  fit  abode  of  pastoral  virtue,  and  might  properly 
diffuse  its  shades  over  nymphs  and  swains ;  Hawkestone  can  have  no 
fitter  inhabitants  than  giants  of  mightv  bone  and  bold  emprise — 
nen  of  lawless  courage  and  heroic  violence.  Hawkestone  should 
be  described  by -Milton,  and  Item  by  Pamel."    (p.  38—43.) 

<  •  Now  the  reader  haa  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
liimself  as  to  the  felicity  of  this  description,  we  shall  not  be 
disDosed  to  detract  a  sellable  from  what  we  have  before  said 
witn  regard  to  it :  jet  it  has  merit ;  the  author  was  awake  to 
the  magnificence  and  loveliness  of  the  scepe ;  and  if  be  do 
not  exhibit  it  with  the  pencil  of  an  artist,  he  felt  the  dose 
alliance  between  moral  and  natural  beauty;  and  from  his 
keen  perception  of  the  one,  he  supplies  a  happy  illustra- 
tion of  the  other. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  Mold,  the  siege  of  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Welsh  historians  as  amonff  the  most  brilliaa^ 
achievements  of  their  annals  ;  then  to  Lleweny,  at  the  bo!- 
torn  of  a  vale,  with  a  beautiful  screen  of  wood  behind  it, 
having  Denbigh  Castle  full  in  view,  as  the  grand  feature 
of  the  prospect.    The  note  on  these  scenes  is  as  follows  :-— 

**  We  entered  Wales,  dined  at  Mold,  and  came  to  Ueweneys 
.    **  We  were  at  Lleweney. 

'^  In  the  lawn  at  Lleweney  is  a  spring  of  fine  water,  which  rises 
above  the  sar&ce  into  a  stone  basin,  from  which  it  runs  to  waste,  in 
a  continual  stream,  through  a  pipe. 

"  There  are  very  large  trees. 

"  The  hall  at  Lleweney  is  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty-eight  broad  i 
the  gallery  one  hundred  and  ivfenty  feet  long,  all  paved ;  the  library 
forty-two  feet  long,  and  twenty-eight  broad;  the  dining-parlours 
Ihirty-six  feet  long,  and  twenty-six  broad. 

*'  It  is  partly  sashed,  and  partly  has  casements."  (p.  49 — ftl.1 

.  On  B&ch  y  Graig,  the  seat  of  the  ancestors  of  Mrs. 
Thrale,  next  noticed,  we  have  an  observation  in  the  letter 
to  the  lady  three  years  subsequent  to  this  visit,  which  shewn 
the  effect  of  Welsh  scenery  on  the  doctor's  mind  when 
the  first  ebullition  of  feeling  had  subsided;  and  it  was  not 
jrery  indicaliTe  of  the  permanenoe«K>f  snch  impressions; 
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^^  Bofawell,*'  Bays  he^  ^  wants  to  se^  Walfts;  bti^ 
the  woods  of  B&cb  y  Graig,  what  is  dieve  in  Walea  thai  i 
feed  the  hunger  of  ignorance,  or  quench  the  thirst  of  c» 
lioeity.*' 

At  St.  Asaph,  the  author  finds  ^  the  bishop  Tery  ciTil;** 
and  this  is  all  the  remark  he  makes,  prodiffal  as  be  is 
^f  praise  on  some  occasions,  with  regara  to  the  late  Dr. 
Shipley-— a  person  distinguished  by  ail  who  knew  bin  jRir 
the  uroanity  and  refinement  of  his  manners,  the  acuteaeBi 
and  delicacy  of  his  taste,  and  the  value  and  extent  of  his 
information:  but  the  penetrating  eye  of  Jobnaoa  was  often 
blind  to  the  merit  of  those  who  dinered  with  him  either  ia 
religion,  or  politics.  In  his  eulogium  on  Dr.  Watts,  we 
have  a  sight  of  the  complexion  of  his  thoughts:  ^  Happy,^' 
toys  he,  ^<  will  be  that  reader,  whose  mind  is  disposed  bf 
his  verses  or  his  prose  to  imitate  him  in  all,  but  his  non* 
tonformity— to  copy  his  benevolence  to  roan,  and  his  reve- 
irence  to  God.''  % 

'  Of  Denbigh  we  have  a  few  particqlars.  The  castle  is  on 
the  lofty  summit  of  an  inclined  plane  of  limestone  rock, 
and  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  Lambert,  who  came 
before  it  during  the  civil  war,  found  every  part  inaccessible, 
until  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  sapping  the  well- 
tower,  on  which  the  fortress  surrendered. 

"  We  visited  Denbigh^  and  the  remaios  of  its  castia 

*'  The  town  consists  of  one  main  street,  and  st>me  that  cross  i( 
ivfajch  Iliave  not  seen.  The  chief^  street  ascends  with  a  quick  riK 
for  a  great  length :  the  houses  are  built,  some  with  rough  stone, 
0ome  with  bride,  and  a  few  of  timber. 

**  The  castle,  with  its  whole  enclosure,  has  been  a  prodigious 
pik;  it  is  now  so  rained,  that  the.  form  of  the  inhabited  pait  cao- 
QOt  easily  be  traced. 

*'  There  are,  as  in  all  old  buildings,,  said  to  be  extensive  vaults^ 
which  the  ruins  of  the  upper  works  cover  and  ooaceai,  but  Into 
nvfaicb  boys  sometimes  find  a  way.  To  clear  all  i^assages,  and  tmoe 
the  whole  of  what  remains,  would  require  much  labour  and  expense. 
We  saw  a  churchy  which  was  once  the  ohajpel  of  the  castle,  bat  is 
used  by  the  town :  it  is  dedicated  to  S).  Hibry,  and  has  an  income 

of  about- — ."  (p.68toeo.) 

.  Th6  eld  dark  at  Dymerchion  Chnrch,  by  his  meroenary 
Satttry  of  Mrs.  ThraJe,  seems  to  have  occasioned  a  fiseling 
of  permanent  dislike  in  the  doctor,  hardly  justified  by  the 
wciakness  which  produced  it  In  the  original  note,  the  ob- 
•ervation  is  ia  ixiis  form,  aad  is  seniewhat  varied  ii^  the 
ia»t,  as  the  editer  acknowledges :  <<  "Sbe  old  desk  had  great 

« 
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Uppearance  c^  joj  at  seeing  bis  mistress,  and  foolishly  said, 
that  he  was  now  willing  to  die."  The  author  afterwards 
wrote  in  a  separate  column,  under  the  head  of  ^^  Notes  and 
Additions/*  ^'  he  had  a  crown,"  and  subsequently  there 
is  interlined  the  word  ^^  only,"  in  ink  of  a  different 
shade.  On  no  occasion  of  his  life  did  Johnson  shew  more 
his  detestation  of  flattery,  than  at  the  period  when  the 
vanity  of  Lord  Chesterfield  excited  it.  It  will  be  recol- 
leeted,  that  the  plan  of  bis  Dictionary  was  announced  to 
the  public  in  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  that  nobleman.  In 
the  hope  of  a  dedication,  after  neglect  and  abandonment, 
his  lordship  thought  fit  to  write  some  papers  in  ^  The 
World"  of  a  complimentary  character.  The  manly  spirit 
displayed  in  the  letters  of  Dr.  Jobnson  on  that  concession 
are  well  known,  and  they  contributed  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
mortification  of  the  arrogant  peer,  than  any  other  circum- 
stance in  his  ceremonious  and  courtly  history. 

But  to  pursue  the  journey.  We  have  a  brief  notice  of 
Ruthin  Castle,  the  ancient  defence  of  some  of  the  avenues 
into  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  It  is  constructed  on  a  rising 
sround,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains ;  and  by  a  little 
rarniture  of  wood  on  the  foreground,  might  be  rendered 
exquisitely  beautiful. 

**  Ruthin  Castle  is  still  a  very  noble  ram ;  all  the  w«U$  still  re- 
main ;  so  that  a  cotaplete  pbitK>roi»  and  elevalioiM,  not  very  imper- 
fect, Biaj  be  taken.  It  encloses  a  square  of  about  thirty  yards.  The 
middle  space  was  always  open. 

*'  The  wall  is,  1  believe,  about  thirty  feet  high,  very  thick»  flanked 
with  six  round  towers,  each  about  eighteen  feet,  or  less,  in  diame- 
ter. Only  one  lower  had  t  chimney,  so  that  there  was  commodity 
of  living.  It  was  only  a  plaoe  of  strength.  The  garrison  bad»  per- 
haps, tents  m  the  area.''    (p.  76-^76.) 

The  umbrageous  scenes  of  Gwaynynog  do  not  seem  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  doctor  so  much  as  the 
.good  dinners  he  obtained.  To  tlfe  pleasures  of  the  hospi- 
table board  he  was  never  insensible,  and  the  zest  was  then 
heightened  by  the  company  of  the  single  individual  he  met 
with  in  theoottntry,  who  conversed  with  him  on  the  objects 
of  his  literary  pursuits.  The  delightful  park  of  bis  bo^ 
and  the  lovely  valley  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  are 
'forgotten  id  the  gratifications  of  a  kind  ^ore  congenial  to 
Ids  habits. 

''  I  dined  at  Mr.  Myddlelon's,  of  Gw#ynyac^    The  house  was 
41  gentlemaaTs  house,  heiew  the  second  inte^perhaps  below  tbt 
Ceit.  Rav.  Vol.  IV.  <to.  1816.  -  «  X 
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third — built  of  stone  roughly  cut.  The  rooms  were  low,  and  tii« 
passage  above  stairs  gloomy,  but  the  furniture  was  good.  The  tMt 
was  well  supplied,  except  that  the  fruit  was  bad.  It  was  truly  the 
dinner  of  a  country  gentleman.  Two  tables  were  filled  with  coo- 
pany,  not  inelegant. 

*'  After  dinner,  the  talk  was  of  preserving  the  Welsh  language. 
I  offered  them  a  scheme.  Poor  Evan  Evans  was  mentioned,  as  io* 
corrigibly  addicted  to  strong  drink.  Washington  was  commended. 
Myddleton  is  the  only  man,  who,  in  Wales,  has  talked  to  me  of  lite- 
rature. 1  wish  he  were  truly  zealous.  I  recommended  the  rep«li& 
cation  of  David  ap  ilhees's  Welsh  Orammar.''    (p.  79 — 81.) 

The  doctor  now  approached 

"  The  rude  rocks 

Of  Penmaen  Mawr,  heaped  hkieous  to  the  sky.*' 

A  scene  more  of  grandeur  and  immensity  than  of  beauty, 
on  account  of  the  angular  form,  and  unbroken  magnitude  of 
the  object.  From  thence  leaving  this  lofly  elevation,  and  its 
neighbour  Penmaenbach,  be  advanced  into  a  rich  csouotrf} 
occupying  a  recess  of  the  mountains  in  which  is  situated  the 
abyss  of  the  Devirs  Cauldron.  From  hence  is  discovered 
Bangor,  screened  by  a  woody  distance,  and  beyond  it, 
winding  round  like  an  extended  low  bank,  the  Isle  of  An- 
glesea.  The  traveller  next  took  the  direction  of  the  town 
and  spacious  castle  of  Beaumaris,  which  is  on  a  square 
laegular  plan,  and  strengthened  with  towers  on  every  side. 
These  situations  with  the  beautiful  town  of  Caernarvon, 
and  the  magnificent  fortress  in  the  vicinity,  are  thus  de- 
scribed : 

**  Oar  coach  was  at  last  brought,  and  we  set  out  with  sone 
sankts,  but  we  came  to  Penmaen  Mawr  by  daylight;  and  found  a 
way,  lately  made,  very  easy,  and  very  safe.  It  was  cut  smooth,  and 
enclosed  between  parallel  walls ;  the  outer  of  which  secures  the 
passenger  from  the  precipice,  which  is  deep  and  dreadfkl,  Thb 
wall  is  here  and  there  broken,  by  mischievous  wantonness.  The 
inner  wall  preserves  the  road  from  the  loose  stones,  which  the  shat- 
tered steep  above  it  would  pour  down.  That  side  of  the  mountsia 
aeams  to  have  a  surface  of  loose  stones,  which  every  accident  may 
crumble.  The  old  road  was  higher,  and  must  have  been  very  for- 
Midabk>    The  sea  beats  at  the  bottom  of  the  way. 

"  Atevenin^J^^^ moon  shone  eminently  bright ;  and  our  thoughts 
of  danger  heinA'^Pi!^  ^^'  ^^  *^*^  ^^  ^^^  journey  was  very  pka- 
Mint.  At  an  houWgP™^^^^^  ^^>  ^^  ^™®  ^^  Bangor,  where  w» 
found  a  very  meanjiu^"^  ^^^  ^^™^  difficulty  to  obtam  lodgiag.  I 
lay  in  a  room,  where  thir  ^^^'  ^^  had  two  men. 

''  We  obtained  boats!  ^  <^ovey  us  to  Anglesea,  and  aawLoid 
Bulkeley's  House,  and  i:*c«»ntaris  CasUe. 
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**  I  vntB  accosted  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  fbe  Schoolmaster  of  Beaumaris, 
who  had  seen  me  at  University  College ;  and  be,  with  Mr.  Roberts, 
the  Register  of  Bangor,  whose  boat  we  borrowed,  aecompanied  us. 
Lord  Bulkeley's  house  is  very  mean,  but  his  garden  is  spacious,  and 
shady  with  large  trees  and  smaller  interspersed.  The  walks  are 
straight,  and  cross  each  other,  with  no  variety  of  plan ;  but  they 
have  a  pleasing  coolness,  and  solemn  gloom,  and  extend  to  a  great 
length. 

''  The  castle  is  a  mighty  pile ;  the  outward  wall  has  fifteen  round 
towers,  besides  square  towers  at  the  augles.  There  is  then  a  void 
space  between  the  wall  and  the  castle,  which  has'  an  area  enclosed 
with  a  wall,  which  again  has  towers,  larger  than  those  of  the  outer 
wall.  The  towers  of  the  inner  castle  are,  I  think,  eight  There  is 
likewise  a  chapel  entire,  built  upon  an  arch  as  I  suppose,  and 
beautifully  arched  with  a  stone  roof,  which  is  vet  unbroken.  The 
entrance  into  the  chapel  is  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  was,  I 
suppose,  higher,  when  there  was  no  nibbi^b  in  the  area. 

**  This  castle  corresponds  with  all  the  representations  of  romaoc- 
hig  narratives.  Here  is  not  wanting  the  private  passage,  th^  dark 
cavity,  the  deep  dungeon,  or  the  lony  tower.  We  did  not  discover 
the  well.  This  is  tlie  most  compleat  view  that  I  have  yet  had  of  an 
old  castle.  It  had  a  moat. 
"  The  towers. 
**  We  went  to  Bangor. 

*'  We  went  by  water  from  Bangor  to  Caernarvon,  where  we  met 
Paoli  and  Sir  Thomas  Wynne.  Meeting  by  chance  with  one 
Troughton,  an  intelligent  and  loquacious  wanderer,  Mr.  Thrale  in* 
vited  him  to  dinner.  He  attended  us  to  the  castle,  an  edifice  o^ 
stupendous  magnitude  and  strength ;  it  has  in  it  all  that  we  ob- 
served at  Beaumaris,  and  much  greater  dimensions :  many  of  the 
smaller  rooms  floored  with  stone  are  entire ;  of  the  larger  rooms,  the 
beams  and  planks  are  all  left :  this  is  the  state  of  all  buildings  left 
to  time.  We  mounted  the  Eagle  Tower  by  one  hundred  and  sixty* 
nine  steps,  each  cf  ten  inches.  We  did  not  find  the  well ;  nor  did 
I  trace  the  moat;  but  moats  there  were,  I  believe,  to  all  castles  on 
the  plain,  which  not  only  hindered  access,  but  prevented  mines. 
We  saw  but  a  very  small  part  of  this  mighty  ruin,  and  in  all  these 
old  buildings  the  subterraneous  works  are  concealed  by  the  rubbish. 
**  To  survey  this  place  would  take  much  time:  1  did  not  think 
there  had  been  such  buildings ;  it  surpassed  my  ideas.*' (p.  96—106.) 

The  doctor  appears  to  have  been  seriously  impresaed  ott 
visiting  BodviUe. 

**  We  went  to  see  Bodville.  Mii.  Thrale  remembered  the  rooms, 
and  wandered  over  them  with  recollection  of  her  childhood.  This 
species  of  pleasure  is  always  melancholy.  The  walk  was  cut  down, 
and  the  pond  was  dry.     Nothing  was  better.''    (p.  109 — 110.) 
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Hie  flame  eentiment  is  pourtrayed  wiA  exqiaigile  tosle 
and  feelinf  in  ^'  The  Pleasures  of  MeflM>ry." 


'**  To  thee  hclong 


The  sage's  precept,  and  the  poefs  song. 

What  softea'd  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals^ 

When  o*er  the  landscape  time*s  meek  twilight  steak ! 

As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day^ 

Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play: 

Thy  tempered  gleams  of  happiness  resigned 

Glance  on  the  darkened  mirror  of  the  miad." 

Rogers. 

By  Snowdon,  the  prominent  feature  of  Welsh  scenery, 
the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  a  state  of 
agreeable  excitement,  and  we  are  not  surprised,  as  it  is  not 
sufficiently  connected  :  the  limbs  of  this  huge  ^iant  are  too 
much  dispersed,  and  out  of  proportion ;  and  il  is  in  tnitii 
fitly  described  as  ^^  a  bleak  dreary  waste,  without  an? 
pleasing  combination  of  parts,  or  any  rich  furniture  of  woo^ 
or  welKconstructed  rock." 

**  We  visited,  with  Mrs.  Wynne»  Llyn  Badarn  and  Llyn  Beris, 
two  lakes,  joined  by  a  narrow  btrait.  They  are  formed  by  |be 
waters  which  fall  from  Snowdon,  and  the  opposite  mountains.  On 
the  side  of  Snowdon  are  the  remains  of  a  large  fort,  to  which  ws 
climbed  with  great  labour.  I  was  breathless  and  harassed.  The 
fakes  have  no  great  breadth,  so  that  the  boat  is  always  near  one  bank 
or  the  other."    (p.  116— 116.) 

Conway  Castle  attracted  a  little  attention,  but  the  scenery 
around  it  is  disregarded  by  our.  author,  although  it  is  con- 
sidered to  afford  one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  in  the 
circuit  of  North  Walerf.  The  building  stands  on  a  knoll  of 
the  bay,  with  a  wood  in  the  back-ground,  and  is  on  a  soile 
suited  to  the  grandeur  of  the  objects. 

**  At  Conway  we  took  a  short  sarvey  of  the  castle,  whiek  af- 
forded us  notliing  new.  It  is  larger  than  that  of  Beauomtis,  and  kts 
than  that  oi  Caernarvon.  It  is  built  upon  a  rock  so  \a^  and  steep 
thai  it  is  even  now  very  diffiealt  of  access.  We  found  a  nMHHl  pit, 
which  was  called  the  well ;  it  is  now  almost  filled,  and  therefore  dry. 
id^e  found  the  well  in  no  other  castle.''    (p.  121.) 

The  author  then  quits  Wales.  To  Shrewsbury,  where 
Falstaff's  valour  was  so  eminently  displayed,  only  a  fow 
lines  are  devoted.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  a  Saxon 
word  signifying  bushy-hill,  but  the  wood  has  disappeared  ; 
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j€i  k  Mti^ns  a  venerable  eharacter  from  the  marks  of  an^ 
tiquitjr  about  it.  Mr.  Gwjnn,  of  whom  the  doetor  speaks 
ao  unceremooioaslj,  is  an  ardiitect  of  considerable  cele^ 
brity. 

'<  I  sent  for  Qvfym,  and  he  shewed  us  the  town.  The  walls 
are  brakcD,  and  narrower  than  those  of  Chester.  The  town  is  large^ 
and  has  man^  gentlemen's  houses^  but  the  streets  are  narrow.  I  saw 
Taylor's  hbnry.  We  walked  in  the  Quarry ;  a  very  pleasant  walk 
by  the  river.    Our  inn  was  not  bad."    (p.  129—130.) 

At  Shrewsbury*  the  accommodations  were  indifferent,  and 
there  ahyavs  was  in  such  cases  an  unfavourable  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  the  doctor.  At  Worcester  he  was  no 
doubt  better  situated ;  but  there  were  other  circumstances 
to  contribute  to  his  gratification  in  this  City.  It  is  one  of 
the  neatest  and  most  beautiful  places  in  England.  The 
cathedral,  which  is  a  splendid  gothic  pile,  gives  occasion 
to  a  comparison  with  the  church  of  Litchfield,  in  which  he 
with  pleasure  distinguishes  a  ground  of  preference  to  his 
native  place. 

**  We  went  to  Worcester^  a  very  splendid  city.  Tlie  cathedral 
is  very  noble,  with  many  remarkable  monuments.  The  library  is  in 
the  chapter  bouse.  On  tbe  table  lay  the  Nuremberg  Cbrouide,  I 
think  of  the  first  edition.     We  went  to  the  china  warehouse. 

**  Tbe  cathedral  has  a  cloister.  The  long  aisle  is,  in  my  opinion, 
neither  so  wide  nor  so  high  as  that  of  Lichfield."    (p.  132 — 134.) 

The  doctor,  we  believe,  never  in  his  writings  avowed 
any  attachment  to  the  Universitj  of  Oxford,  where  he  was 
maintained  by  Mr.  Corbet  as  a  companion  to  his  son.  He 
was  entered  a  commoner  at  Pembroke  when  nineteen  years 
of  afi;e,  but  was  careless  of  his  character  and  conduct, 
whether  in  regard  to  discipline  or  study ;  and  afler  th& 
departure  of  his  young  friend,  he  was  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion of  great  poverty.  Yet  his  mind  was  not  depressed  by 
bis  circumstances,  and  he  translated  Pope^s  Messiah  into 
Liatin  hexameters,  if  not  with  classic  correctness,  in  a  style, 
of  extraordinary  vigour.  His  pursuit  was. genei^al  know-, 
ledge,  and  finding  it  not  to  be  attained  in  the  confined 
studies  of  academical  establishments,  he  left  Oxford  with- 
out taking  a  degree ;  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of 
nearly  half  a  century  that  he  obtained  the  diploma  of 
doctor  or  laws  from  the  University,  and  by  the  interest  of 
Lord   North,  not  gratuitously  or  voluntarily  conferred.* 

•  JoluisMi  had  before  obtained  tlie  tame  rank  fhm  the  Dublin  Vafver* 
lity,  wbidiiie  4e«Une0  W  assaaie. 
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Yet  he  was  desirous  of  this  distinction,  and  had  then  pi^ 
lished  the  whole  of  those  works  that  raised  him  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  literary  fame,  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  excepted,  with 
which  he  concluded  his  labours  as  an  author. 

At  Oxford  he  seems  to  have  shut  himself  up  with  Mr. 
Coulson,  senior  fellow  of  University  College;  a  man  le- 
aembling  the  doctor  in  appearance,  and  who  is  the  oersoB 
designated  in  the  Rambler  under  the  name  of  ^  Gelidus  the 
Philosopher."  "  The  ladies,'*  our  traveller  says,  **  wan- 
dered about  the  University."  The  only  conversation  he 
mentions  is  with  Dr.  Vansittart,  the^  uncle  of  the  presoit 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  communicated  to  him 
the  particulars  t)f  some  disorder  with  which  he  was  afflicted. 
He  now  concludes,  ^^  Afterwards  we  were  at  Burke's  (Bea- 
confield),  where  we  heard  of  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment.    We  went  home.*' 

Such  is  this  Diary  of  a  Journey  into  North  Wales,  and  i£ 
the  reader  be  not  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  the  observations 
we  made,  as  introductory  to  our  extracts  from  the  worlc, 
it  is,  perhaps,  because  we  have  neither  thought  it  would  be 
acceptable  or  amusing  to  introduce  every  catch  word  and 
evanescent  feelins,  which  could  be  intended  only  to  assist 
the  recollection  of  the  author,  and  which  might  with  him 
rei)roduce  former  associations,  but  would  be  either  wholly 
unintelligible  or  utterly  useless  to  the  individual  whose 
mind  had  not  been  under  the  same  impressions,  and  indeed 
to  every  one  but  the  writer. 

No  conclusion  can  be  fairly  drawn  as  to  the  declining 
strength  of  the  doctor's  mind  from  this  short  fragment;  indeed, 
at  the  time  of  penning  these  notes  he  was  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  understanding,  although  sixty-five  years  of  age.  He 
had  received  his  pension  in  1763,  and  published  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare  in  1765 ;  but  it  was  not  until  1770,  four 
years  prior  to  this  journey,  that  he  interfered  ostensibly  in 
any  political  controversy;  and  then  he  wrote  '^  False  Alarm,*' 
when  the  constitution  was  bv  some  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  violent  shock  from  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes.  The  next  year  ap- 
peared <<  Falkland's  Island,"  to  shew  the  folly  of  ffoing  to 
war  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  Spain ;  and  in  the  same 
year^  of  the  Journey  to  Wales  (1774),  he  published  **  The 
Patriot,'*  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election,  of  which,  as  we 
have  seien.  he  first  obtained  information  at  Mr.  Burke's,  at 
Beaoonfield.  ^^  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  which  came  out  in 
1775,  was  directed  against  the  Amencan  Congress;  and  it 
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from  the  utiiitjr  of  such  publications  to  the  ministiy^ 
and  the  respect  the  highest  officer  in  it  entertained  for  an 
accomplished  scholar,  that  he  acquired  the  degree  from 
Oxford,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 

To  the  Diary  is  subjoined,  in  the  aphoristic  method^ 
*•  Opinions  and  Observations,  bv  Dr.  Johnson ;"  and  these, 
equally  on  account  of  the  authority  from  which  they  are 

derived,  the  peculiar  felicity  with  which  they  are  stated,  and 
the   intrinsic  merit  they  possess,  we  cannot  persuade  oup- 

selves  to  omit. 

"  1.  Life,  to  be  worthy  of  a  rational  being,  must  be  always  in 
prc^ression ;  we  must  always  purpose  to  do  more  and  better  than  in 
time  past. 

"  2.  Of  real  evils  the  number  is  great ;  of  possible  evib  there  is 
no  end. 

**  3.  The  desire  of  fame  not  regulated,  is  as  dangerous  to  virtue 
as  that  of  money. 

**  4.  Flashy,  light,  and  loud  conversation,  is  often  a  cfoak  for 
cumiing ;  as  shewy  iife»  and  a  gay  outside,  spread  now  and  then  a 
thin  covering  over  avarice  and  povert;^. 

**  5.  There  are  few  minds  to  which  tyranny  is  not  delightful : 
power  is  nothing  but  as  it  is  felt;  and  the  delight  of  superiority  is 
proportionate  to  the  resistance  overcome. 

**  6.  Old  times  have  bequeathed  us  a  precept,  to  he  merry  and 
wise;  bat  who  has  been  able  to  observe  it  1  Prudence  soon  comes 
to  spoil  our  mirth. 

**  7.  The  advice  that  is  wanted  is  commonly  unwelcomei  and  that 
^ich  is  not  wanted  is  evidently  impertinent. 

"  8.  It  is  very  rarely  that  an  author  is  hurt  by  his  critics.  The 
blaze  of  reputation  cannot  be  blown  out»  but  it  often  dies  m  the 
socket ;  a  very  few  names  may  be  considered  as  perpetual  lamps 
.   that  shine  unoonsumed. 

"  9.  There  is  no  wisdom  in  useless  and  hopeless  sorrow;  but 
there  is  something  in  it  so  like  virtue*  that  he  who  m  wholly  wMh 
out  it,  cannot  be  loved,  nor  will  by  me  at  least  be  thought  worthy 
of  esteem. 

**  10.  In  the  world  there  is  much  tenderness  where  there  n  no 
misfortune,  and  much  coun^e  where  there  is  no  danger. 

«  11.  He  that  has  less  than  enough  for  himself,  has  notbmg  to 
spare ;  and  as  every  man  feels  only  his  own  necessities,  he  is  apt  to 
think  those  of  others  less  pressing,  and  to  accuse  them  of  withhold- 
ing what  in  truth  they  cannot  give.  He  that  has  his  foot  firm  upon 
dry  ground  may  pluck  another  out  of  the  water;  but  of  those  that 
are  all  afloat,  none  has  any  care  but  for  himself. 

^  12.  Attention  and  respect  give  pleasure,  however  late  or  how- 
ever useless.  Bat  they  are  not  useless  when  they  are  ble;  it  is 
tcasoaable  to  rejoice^  as  the  day  declines^  to  find  that  it  has  been 
speot  with  the  approbation  of  mankind.         , 
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**  13.  Cool  reciprocations  of  esteem  are  the  great  oomfeito  «f 
life ;  hyperbolical  praise  only  corrupts  tbe  toagne  of  tfae  wk,  and 
the  ear  of  the  other. 

*'  14.  The  fortuitous  friendships  of  inclination  or  vanity,  are  at 
tbe  mercy  of  a;  thousand  accidents. 

*<  15.  A  sudden  blaae  of  kindness  may,  by  a  single  blast  of 
coldness,  be  extinguished.  Esteem  of  great  powers  or  amiabk 
oualities  newly  discovered,  may  embroider  a  day  or  a  week ;  but  a 
friendship  of  twenty  years  is  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  life.  A 
iKend  may  be  often  found  and  lost ;  but  an  old  friend  never  can  be 
found,  and  nature  has  provided  that  he  cannot  easily  be  lost. 

**  10.  Incommunicative  taciturnity  neither  imparts  nor  invites 
friendship,  but  reposes  on  a  stubborn  sufficiency  self-centred,  and 
neglects  the  interchange  of  that  social  officiousness  by  which  we  are 
habitually  endeared  to  one  another.  To  be  without  mendsbjp,  is  to 
be  without  one  of  the  first  comforts  of  6ur  present  state.  To  bave 
no  assistance  from  other  minds  in  resolving  doubts,  in  appeasing 
scruples,  in  balancing  deliberations,  is  a  very  wretched  destitutioa. 

''  17.  Faith  in  some  proportion  to  fear.''    (p.  150 — 156.) 

It  is  well  knowDy  that  the  venerable  scholar  who  was  tbe 
author  of  these  aphorisms,  was  long  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  Review :  to  him  the  karned  were,  in  1756^ 
indebted  for  its  birth,  and  for  its  honourable  reception  both 
mi  hone  and  abroad.  The  year  prior  to  the  undertaking, 
he  had  placed  himself  above  all  competition  by  his  Dtction- 
arj^,  forming  the  standard  of  our  language,  and  the  pages  of 
tim  work  were  subsequently  distinguished  as  the  practical 
application  of  that  acknowledged  test  of  English  conipoai- 
tion.  •  if  we,  his  unworthy  successors,  under  the  strong 
impulse  of  gratitude,  have  shewn  some  severity  towards  Mr. 
Duppa,  we  night  be  excused ;  but,  conscious  of  our  owa 
impartiality,  we  seek  no  apologj,  and  ask  no  justification. 

Amsasss^sk li     ,.  '  =g====ssasggagi 

Art.  II.— TAe  Naiad^  a  Tale;  with  other  Poems.    Londos, 
Tajrlor  and  Hessey,  1816.    8vo.  pp.  63. 

Ti^HE  principal  poem  in  this  small  collection,  is  of  a  dass 
.which  of  late  has  attracted  considerable  admiration  among 
.teadiers  who  are  satisfied  with  what  may  be  called  poeticu 
.prettinesses— little  scintillations  of  beautj,  disclosed  by  a 
snan  who  inspects  and  enjoys  the  minuter  delicacies  of  oh* 
jects,  whether  natural  or  artificial — who  will  rather  smile 
ift  the  daisj*  opening  in  the  shade  its  yeUow-fringed  tyej 
than  be  efaanned  by  the  stupendous  form  aad  nobleswse|M 
«f  the  foliage  of  the  forest-tree  tbaA  occasions  itsseetusioB-r- 
who  if  he  enter  a  Gothic  cathedral  (wUch  is  to  art  what  ths 
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ibrest-tree  is  to  nature)  will  receive  sprightlj  delight  from 
the  exact  carving  of  a  kneeling  saint,  or  the  high  finish  of  a 
lumbie  shrine,  while  the  magnificent  choir,  and  the  lofty 
aisle,  whose  termination  (the  emblem  of  human  existence) 
is  lost  in  mysterious  gloom,  fail  to  make  any  impression 
upon  his  mind. 

This  may  be  termed  intellectual  near-sightedness  :<~the 
organs  of  a  person  so  affected  may  be  more  penetrating  and 
durable;  they  may  even  be  sensible  to  little  touches  of 
beauty  that  escape  others;  but  they  are  precluded  from  em- 
bracing wide-extended  prospects,  and  of  estimating  and  en* 
joying  the  grand  or  the  sublime.  The  species  of  composi- 
tion of  such  a  man,  therefore,  ia  only  a  second-rate  sort  of 
descriptive  [>oetry,  which,  as  our  readers  know,  is  itself  only 
secona-rate  in  the  general  scale  of  the  productions  of  the 
muse ;  and  he  must  be  satisfied  with  the  share  of  praise  due 
to  the  rank  such  poems  are  entitled  to  hold.  As  faces,  that 
are  merely  pretty,  without  the  features  of  grandeur  and 
dignity,  are  often  insignificant,  and  sometimes  become  teean, 
so  this  kind  of  versification,  which  has  not  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  the  art,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  affected  trifling, 
and  paltry  conceit :  those  writers  who  attempt  the  loftier 
walks,  are  frec^uently  turgid  and  bombastic;  and  those  who 
take  a  lower  aim  at  mere  prettinesses,  run  into  the  contrary 
extreme,  and  produce  what  is  petty  and  unmeaning. 

Although,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  been  mach  gratified 
by  ^^  The  Naiad,"  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  free  from  the 
fault  to  which  we  have  last  alluded ;  but  we  must  admit,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  prettinesses  are  in  many  places  as 
refined  and  delicate  as  any  that  we  have  read :  the  opening 
is  singularlv  beautiful;  all  the  little  touches  are  given  with 
a  grace  and  precision  not  easily  rivalled. 

''  Twas  autumn-tide,— the  eve  was  sweet. 

As  mortal  eye  hath  e*er  beholden ; 
The  grass  look'd  warm  with  sunny  faeat^ — 
Perchance  some  fairy's  glowine  feet 
Had  lightly  touch'd,  and  left  it  golden: 
A  flower  or  two  were  shining  yet» 
The  slur  of  the  daisy  had  not  yet  set» — 
It  shone  from,  tiie  turf  to  greet' the  air» 
Which  tenderly  came  breathing  there : 
AnH  in  a  brook,  which  lov'd  to  fret 
O'er  yellow  sand  and  pebble  blue. 
The  lily  of  the  silvery  hue 
'       All  freshly  dwelt,  with  white  leaves  wet. 

"   Cnit.-REv.ToL.  IV.  OcM816.  SY 
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Throttgb  betidiivg  gnrss,  And  MeMdl  flowtr; 

Ligibt  und  (Might  Medi'd  M  ks  <low^: 
Airi5  in  merritDMit  it  strmy'd,— 

Snogidg,  and  bearing,  hoar  after  bour^ 
Pate,  lovely  splendour  to  llie  shade. 
Ye  would  have  given  Vour  Kiearts  to  tviu 

A  glin^we  of  that  rair  willow'd  brook : 

The  water  lay  glistening  in  each  leafy  nook. 
And  the  shadows  fell  green  and  thin. 
As  the  wind  passed  by,  the  willow  trees. 

Which  lov'd  for  aye  on  the  wave  to  look. 

Klss*d  the  pal6  stream,— but  disturbed  and  shook. 
They  wtpt  tears  of  fight  at  the  ttidfe,  rude  breeze. 
At  night,  when  all  the  planets  were  sprinkling 

Their  Iktie  rays  of  light  on  high, 
*     Tht  busy  brook  with  itar>  was  twinkliiig,^-- 

And  it  seem'd  a  streak  of  tbe  livkif  sky.; 

'Twas  heavenly  to  walk  in  tbe  autumn's  wiod^s  aig|i» 
And  list  to  that  brook's  lonely  tinkling." 

It  is  to  poetry  like  this  that  the  lines  of  fttt  almc«t  tin* 
known,  and  very  unequal,  old  poet  apply,  when  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  nleaeutes  he  teceiired  from  the  remertbrance  of 
Ihe  delightrul  occupations  of  his  youth,  atigmented  hy  at 
ktd^nt  loVe  for  the  Muses. 

«•  fai  my  fonner  days  of  Miss, 
IH  divinfe  skill  taught  me  this: 
Iliat,  from  every  thing  I  8aw» 
I  could  some  invention  draw ; 
And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height 
Through  tne  meanest  object's  sight : 
By  the  murmur  of  a  spring. 
Or  the  least  boughs  l-usteling ; 
By  a  daisey»  whose  leaves  spread^ 
Shut  wWn  Tilao  goes  to  bed; 
Or  a  shady  bosh  or  tree: 
It  could  more  iafiise  in  me 
Than  aU  aatares  l^nties  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man*" 

water's  *'  Sk£fhtrd's  HtmHng;'  1620,  £ecl.  i. 

The  story  of  the  poem  is  iutrodiiced  by  the  atlthor  of 
^  The  Naiad"  in  the  mode  above  quoted.  Lord  Hubert, 
imx>mpanied  by  a  Wge,  is  riding  towards  his  castle  throogh 
this  scene,  when  lie  is  addressed  by  a  Naiad,  who  appears 
on  the  sar&ee of  Aebrook i  notwltlistandiag  tbe  entreaties 
of  his  pagO)  he  it  eoducad  by  her  alhiring  artificea:  he  em- 
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braces  h^,  amd  follows  ber  into  tiie  water,  tfara«^  whidk 
ke  sinks,  and  is  never  again  btfird  of:  the  yQW%  brid9s 
nrhom  he  bad  forsaken  for  Ihe  Naiad,  dies  of  grief  at  tb# 
desertion  of  her  lord.    This  story,  as  the  author  states,  is 
taken  from  a  Scotch  ballad,  procured  from  a  yOMRg  tpn  of 
Gralloway ;  but  whether  he  was  unwilling  that  ^  c^inpariso? 
should  be  instituted,  or  whether  he  imagined  that  the  ori« 
^inal  was  well  known,  does  not  appear,  but  be  Quotes  no 
part  of  it,  and  gives  no  information  where  it  is  to  pe  found : 
we  immediately,  however,  called  to  mind  1%e  Mermaid  of 
Galloway ,  in  the  collection  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Cro^ 
wide  in  ISlOf  wUch,  nerhaps,  is  without  eiception  the  ttiost 
fociful  and  beautiful  productitn  of  the  kind  ia  a«iy  lam 
§^affe,abouodin^  with  uiateharmiaff  simplicity  of  stjrle,  that 
ri^B  the  simpjUci^  tf  the  aoaoM  described,  and  with  that 
affectinff  pathos,  which  rather  consists  in  what  is  left  to  die 
mind,  than  in  what  is  offered  to  the  eye.    We  do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  flie  author  of  ^  The  Nalad'^  exercised  a 
sound  judgment  when  he  undertook  to  alter  it :  to  succeed, 
was  not  to  raise  himself  above  his  original;  and  to  fiiil,  was 
to  convict  himself  at  once  of  incompetence  in  talent  and 
discretion.    No  man  has  been  more  ndiculed  by  persons  of 
true  taste,  than  the  poet  (one,  too,  of  no  mean  name)  who 
ventured  to  do  the  same  with  the  Notbrowne  tnayde.    It 
is  &ir,  however,  to  saj,  that  tbe  aothpr  of  ^<  The  Naiad" 
lias  not  been  quite  so  imprudept  as  Prior ;  for  tbMgh  ho 
Jias  coDsideraUy  altered  The  Mermaid  of  Gallovoatfy  he  haf 
not  been  vain  enou^^h  to  hai^rd  a  inoderni^atioo  of  it.   The 
chajsee  of  the  principal  agent  in  the  poem  from  a  Mermaid 
to  a  Naiad,  cannot  oe  called  an  improvement  in  the  story ; 
because,  although  to  mermaids  and  syreqs  mystical  and  ma- 
gical properties  are  ascribed  by  superstition^  such  powers 
and  influences  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  given  to  Naiads : 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  at  them  as  innocent  and 
beautiful  creatures,  like  Sabrina  in  Comusj  rather  employed 
ID  aiding  the  nnfortaoate^  than  in  inveigling  and  destroying 
the  happy.    Neither  has  the  author  of  ^  llie  Naiad"  made 
his  nymph  nearly  as  attractive  and  bewitching  as  tb^  Mer- 
maid; while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  remonstrances  of  the 
page  to  Lord  Hubert,  and  the  picture  the  boj  draws  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  young  bride  he  is  about  to  desert,  many 
more  inducements  are  given  him  to  refiraiu  than  are  offered 
to  the  hero  of  the  Scotch  ballad.    It  was  siso  iojudicious  in 
him  to  introduce  the  song  of  the  Naiad  aA  aU,  which,  while 
itpo88^sses  Uttk  oampaialife  mecit,  ealls  to  mtiid  many 
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others  of  ftrsi-rate  excellence,  from  the  time  of  Homer  down 
to  the  unequalled  Syrens*  Song  in  Spenser,  and  the  gracefol 
dialogue  between  Ulysses  and  the  Syren  in  the  poems  of 
Samuel  Daniel.  The  author  of  the  original  more  wisely 
contented  himself  with  describing  some  of  the  eSecte  of  the 
voice  of  his  bewitching  Mermaid. 

'*  I'  the  very  first  lilt  o'  tliat  sweet  sapg 

The  birds  forsook  their  young ; 
An*  they  flew  i'  the  gate  of  the  gray  bowlet 

To  listen  the  sweet  maiden  !** 

The  song  is  also  described  as  having  a  magical  inflaence 
even  upon  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  well,  therefore,  might 
it  seduce  a  mortal  of  earth.  The  song  of  the  Naiad  is  fol* 
lowed  by  a  few  lines  of  description  that  are  exquisite  ia 
their  way. 

''  She  play'd  with  her  locks ;  and  she  sang  to  the  nighty 
And  her  song  came  meilow'd  through  her  eyes'  light; 
And  ever  her  hand,  with  a  graceful  motion. 
Like  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  wave  on  the  ocean. 
Its  pearly  brightness  was  gently  bringing. 
Under  the  shade  of  that  hair's  silken  stringing; 
And  still  on  she  wandered  tenderly  singing.** 

We  mufit  do  the  author  of  <<  The  Naiad''  the  Juatiee  to 
say,  that  he  has  described  the  effect  of  the  seduction  of  the 
water*nymph — the  manner  in  which  Lord  Hubert  follows 
her  ^^  to  her  murmuring  dwelling-place,"  with  great  sue* 
cess.  This  is  an  addition,  and  an  improvement,  to  his  pro- 
totype, which  merely  says : 

*'  She  faulded  him  i'  her  lilie  arms. 

An'  left  her  pearlie  kame; 
His  fleecy  locks  trailed  owre  the  sand 

As  she  took  the  white  sea-iaem.'' 

The  writer  of  the  poem  before  us  has  the  following  liiiea 
upon  the  subject  :— 

*•  On  the  lady  glided  slow. 

Her  feet  on  the  grass  left  a  moonlight  glow; 

On  she  went  close  to  the  water's  side. 

With  a  quiet,  undulating  pride. 

The  moon  shone  down  upon  her  coldly. 

Lord  Hubert  followed  her  course  r^ht  boldly. 

At  the  brink  of  the  brook  she  paused  awhile. 

And  turned  to  her  earthly  love  with  a  smile : — 
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*  Fear  not  to  follow—thoa'rt  chami'd  from  death  \ 
The  water  will  k>Te  thee,  and  lend  tbee  breath.' 

'*  She  stept  into  the  silver  ware, — 
And  sank,  like  the  morning  mist,  from  the  eye ; 
Lord  Hubert  paus'd  with  a  misgiving  sigh, 

And  look'd  on  the  water  as  on  his  grave. 
But  a  soften'd  voice  came  sweet  from  the  stream, 
Sneh  sound  doth  a  young  lover  hear  in  his  dream ; 

It  was  lovely,  ana  mellow'd,  and  tenderly  hollow:— > 

*  Step  on  the  wave,  where  sleeps  the  moon-beam ; 
Thou  wilt  sink  secure  through  its  delicate  gleam ; 

Follow,  Lord  Hubert !— follow  !* 
He  started — passed  on  with  a  graceful  mirth, 
And  vanished  at  once  irom  the  placid  earth." 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  bestow  the  same  praise  upoa 
ihat  part  of  the  poem  which  relates  to  the  death  of  the 
bride:  here  the  old  ballad  has  been  tediously  expanded, 
and  its  simplicity  and  tenderness  have  been  smothered  in  an 
abundance  of  description :  yet  even  here  there  are  some 
pretty  touches,  and  the  description  of  daybreak  is  happily 
ejcpiressed. 

We  have  already  observed  that  this  author  is  not  free 
from  the  conceits  to  which  this  class  of  poetry  is  peculiarly 
liable :  the  following  is  not  only  unnatural  in  the  thought^ 
but  in  the  language. 

**  And  her  jewels  and  rings  flung  carelessly  by. 

In  dark  and  rude  disorder  lie ; 

No  gem  left  unmov'd, — save  the  tear  in  her  eye." 

Such  examples  are,  however,  not  numerous;  and  it 
would  give  neither  our  readers  nor  ourselves  pleasure  to 
collect  them.     The  picture  of  the  Mermaid, 

**  Its  breast  is  like  snow,  and  its  hand  is  as  fair. 
Its  brow  seems  a  mingling  of  sunbeam  and  air/'  &c. 

brought  to  our  mind  a  most  exquisite  verse  in  the  Lord^s 
Marte^B.  ballad  also  in  the  volume  of  Mr.  Cvomek,  ^lich 
the  author  of  ^<  The  Naiad"  seems  to  have  readattstitivdiy. 

*'  Her  lips  were  a  cloven  hinnte  cherrie, 

Sae  tempting  to  the  sight; 
Her  locks  owre  her  afabaster  brows 

Fell  like  the  morniog  fight:  '*  ' 

And  O !  her  hinney  breath  lift  her  locks 

As throDgh the daneeshe iMi/i  *^    '   ' 
While  iuve  kugli'd  ii»lierlNMKiie«blile  ee,  /> 

An'  dwelt  M  her«oBMlJiaian\f' ' 
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Five  minor  pieces  are  ioeluded  im  tius  snail  pampUet, 
only  one  of  which,  ^^  The  Fairies,"  ift  at  all  equal  lo  ike 
poem  we  have  just  sone  through ;  the  rest  might  be  called 
tolerable  in  any  other  company*  The  words  from  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  ^^  a  simple  song  to  thinking  hearts^*'  affixed 
as  a  motto  to  one  of  theaiy  led  us  to  expect  sometoing^  more 
than  an  ordinary  tale  of  disappointed  love.  The  author  of 
^^  The  Naiad/'  however,  displays  se  nmch  talentt  that  we 
hope  to  see  him  affix  his  naiDe  to  something  of  kigh^  aioa 
in  its  subject,  and  greater  originality  in  its  style. 

Abt.  III. — Letters  on  the  Fine  Arts;  written  from  Paris  in 
the  Year  1815.  Bj^  Hbnrt  MiiiTONi  £sq.  Jx>Ddon, 
Longman  and  Co.  1816.    8vo.  pp.  255. 

Mb.  FiiAXif  an— -perhaps  the  most  deservedly  eminent  of 
our  British  sculptors-^is  recorded  to  have  laaiented,  befae 
the  destruction  of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  waa  ooatem* 
plated,  that  the  great  works  of  Art,  partieukrly  is  atatuaiyy 
Bad  been  removed  from  the  places  which  their  preaenee  hod 
for  ages  consecrated,  and  had  been  collected  in  a  fi^ees  ia 
the  mMropolis  of  France :  he  regretted  it,  pot  so  moch  be- 
cause it  was  the  effect  of  natU>oal  spoliation  and  robbery, 
as  because  be  coB^idered  it  iDJunous  to  the  atudy  and  pr»* 
gress  of  the  fine  arts.    In  opposition  to  French  wrttera,whe 
speciously  vindicated  this  violation  of  the  rights  even  of 
conquered  countries,  on  the  ground  of  general  advantage, 
he  held  the  opinion,  that  the  reverse  would  be  the  conse* 
quence ;  and  that  the  huddling  together  of  productions  of 
tne  chisel  or  the  pencil,  which  before  had  been  separately 
viewed  and  admired,  would  injure  their  effect  on  the  mimu 
of  the  skilful ;  and  with  the  unlearned  and  unskilful  would 
produce  such  a  confusion  and  bewilderiar,  aa  to  render 
them  almost  incapable  of  receiving  the  delightftil  impres- 
sions tliese  admirable  productions  would  otherwiae  excite* 
For  ourselves,  we  can  bear  witness  io  the  truth  of  this  vs^ 
mark ;  and  we  doubt  much  if  most  of  those  who  vimted 
Paris  in  1815,  and  who,  day  after  dav,  with  unwearied  assi- 
duity, went  through  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  will  not 
join  with  us  in  declaring,  after  all  the  panegyrics  pronounced 
upon  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  the  Diana,  or  the  other  relics 
of  antiquity,  that  t.beir  expectations  were  by  bo  means  fill- 
filled  by  the  contemplation  of  those  statues.  Ket  a  few  of  the 
visitors,  we    are  persuaded,  left  the  halls  bitleriy  disap- 
pointed in  themselves^ — grieved  at  their  own  obtuseness, 
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which  cDoId  ramain  almost  ineenmble  to  the  perfections  c€ 
works  that  had  Hisptred  the  eloquence  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  the  worU.  The  secret,  however,  is  in  the  opinion  ct 
Mr.  Flaxman  above  stated ;  and  happy  is  it  for  the  cause  of 
justice — and,  we  may  say,  of  the  arts-*^that  these  produce 
tions  have  been  restored  to  situations  where  they  may  singly 
ireceive  the  homage  that  is  due  to  them.  In  the  palace  of 
the  BelviderO)  the  Apollo  stood,  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious 
hall,  where  be  presided  in  single  majesty, 

-With  no  other  train 


Accompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 
Perfections;  in  hiowelf  was  all  his  state!" 

snd  the  Yemis  of  Medici,  instead  of  being  exposed  aanong 
satyrs  and  centaurs,  was  allowed  in  private  to  disclose  thos« 
beanties  which  in  public  she  appeared  so  anxious  to  ccmceaT. 

Some  persons,  looking  at  the  present  state  of  the  fine  arts 
in  Paris— at  the  paintings  of  David  or  Guerin,  and  at  the 
few  works  of  any  excellence  produced  by  French  sculptors— ^ 
have  wondered  that,  with  all  the  advantafi;es  her  artists 
possessed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  France  has  not 
outstripped  other  countries  of  the  world  in  the  various  de^ 
partments  of  the  fine  arts.  What  we  have  said  in  the  for*- 
nner  paragraph  will,  we  apprehend,  partly  account  for  tht 
contrary  being  the  (act ;  and  although  apparently  paradoxic 
cal,  it  would  not  be  very  difiicuit  to  shew,  that  public  instl*' 
tutiona,  and  even  tl)e  powerftii  patronage  of  the  govern^ 
ment  of  a  country,  contribute  much  less  to  the  advance-^ 
tiient  of  the  fine  arts  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  truth 
of  this  position  may  be  supported,  in  some  degree,  by  look« 
inj^  how  little  has  l>een  done  for  literature  by  all  the  efforts 
of  the  French  Academy,  so  severely  lashed  by  soAie  of  the 
satirists  of  their  own  natkm.  Whatever  may  be  tbe  ease 
with  paiiitiag  and  sciilpt«re,  in  poetry  it  is  undoubtedly 
tnie^  that  its  noblest  ethria  have  been  itede  Under  eirown* 
stances  that  seemed  least  to  promise  success. 

In  consequence  of  this  disparity  between  the  works  •fart 
collected,  and  those  prodneedL  m  Paris,  the  letters  ofi  etir 
table  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  contents  of  the  Louvre, 
which,  at  the  time  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  purports 
to  be  written,  were  yet  undisturbed.  Mr.  Milton  states, 
that  his  principal  object  was  to  give  a  more  complete  ac« 
count  of  them  than  bad  been  hitherto  published ;  and  cer* 
tain  it  is,  that  very  few  of  the  numerous  volumes  called  for 
by  public  curiosity  on  the  opening  ot  the  Continent,  were 
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sufficiently  devoted  to  this  jpreat  subject :  few  of  the  Tisitea 
of  the  French  capita],  who  were  competent  to  the  task,  feit 
inclined  to  touch  upon  a  subject  on  which  so  much  had 
already  been  said ;  and  those  who  were  incompetent,  fiHind 
that  more  interest  was  felt  in  this  country  as  to  the  fiisbioiit 
of  the  people,  and  the  events  of  the  day,  than  would  be 
excited  oy  any  discussion  upon  valuable  and  lasting  topics. 
The  author  of  these  Letters  thus  states  his  desig^n,  ana  the 
mode  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  it : — 

'«  The  chief  part  of  these  Letters  are  devoted  to  remarks  on  the 
principal  statues  and  pictures.  la  submitting  thera  to  the  poblic, 
some  explanation  of  the  writer's  intention  should  perhaps  be  ^veo. 

**  Works  of  art  may  be  viewed  either  with  reference  to  the  mana 
by  which  they  are  produced,  or  to  the  effect  resulting  Itobi  those 
means.  It  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  artist  to  speak  on  the  far- 
mer subject;  but,  on  the  latter,  those  who  do  not  possess  piactkal 
skill  may  be  competent  to  judge.  The  labours  of  the  sculptor,  the 
painter,  and  the  architect,  would  fail  of  success,  if  thev  were  (Ndv 
addressed  to  the  artist :  they  are  given  to  the  world :  and  hence,  afi 
will  assume  to  themselves  a  right  to  judge  and  discuss  their  merits; 
taor  can  any  production  be  considered  as  successful,  which  gains  only 
the  applause  of  those  who  view  it  with  reference  to  the  difficulty  of 
its  execution,  and  the  accuracy  of  its  parts. 

''  The  argument  has,  indeed,  been  carried  still  further ;  and  it  has 
been  employed  to  shew,  that  practical  skill  is  detrimental  to  genetd 
criticism ;  that  the  artist  loses  sight  of  the  end  in  the  means ;  and 
that  his  own  peculiar  style,  the  turn  of  his  own  study,  influences  hn 
opinion,  or  at  least  occupies  too  great  a  portion  of  his  attentioo.  Bat 
splendid  instances  might  be  adduced,  in  the  literature  of  our  <iwa 
country,  disproving  these  assertions. — In  the  criticisms  coataioed  in 
this  volume,  the  author  has  endeavoured  not  to  encroach  on  the  pro- 
vince of  the  artist."    (p.  v. — vii.) 

We  shall  omit  the  introductory  matter  given  by  Hfr. 
Milton,  because  it  principally  relates  to  points  with  which 
all  persons  are  by  tnis  time  pretty  well  acquainted,  vizi  the 
manner  in  which  the  pictures  and  the  statues  were  disposed 
in  the  gallery  and  halls  of  the  Louvre.  He  afterwards 
proceeds  to  notice  seriatim  many  of  the  principal  pictures : 
the  Transfiguration  naturally  first  occupies  his  attention. 

*'  The  TrmufiguratAon^  the  pride  of  Italy,  aud  the  picture  of  the 
first  fame  in  tlie  world,  can,  alas !  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  as  a 
j>aintioe  by  Raphael.  We  know,  that  nearly  an  hundred  years  ago 
nt  bad  become  extremely  dark;  it  is  now  by  far  the  brightest  of  all 
his  works  in  the  collection :  and  not  only  from  my  own  very  minute 
examination,  but  from  the  remarks  which  I  have  heard  from  several 
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Jgji^iih  artitU,  I  an  convinced  that  it  has  throughout  bee^  newly 
fMinled.  Anxious  to  obtain  certain  information  of  the  fact,  I  a<(-' 
jclnsssed  myself  the  other  dav  to  a  French  artist,  who  was  making  an 
irwm  copy  of  La  Belle  JarMid^.  He  answered  my  inquiries  po- 
litely* but  did  not  appear  to  feel  tlie  slightest  interest*^on  the  subject. 
^  Yes/  he  said,  '  it  had  been  restored;  he  did  not  know  by  whom;-^ 
mme  of  thepeopk  employed  about  the  Museum  had  done  it.  Yes,  H 
HMis  very  dark  before;— he  believed  that* all  of  it  had  been  painted 
^f9er — most  of  U^ait  least;  that  is,  all  the  parts  thai  required  it^  end- 
ing* by  very  eooUy  observing,  *  that  when  parts  of  a  pid^ure  become 
^miptfjed^  if  oomu  thm  must  be  restored.* — This  is  indeed  proftina- 
tkm.  The  French  m^ght  have  been  ibigiven  for  stealing  the  pietare, 
or  evscn  for  making  it  the  snbjeet  of  chemical  experiment:  but  tlina 
Jlo  destroy  it*  is  without  excuse.  The  merest  wreck  of  this  noble 
work,  genuine  ^om  the  hand  of  Raphael,  would  have  been  a  thof^ 
4Siad  times  more  valuable  than  such  a  forgery. 

*f  The  peop^  ^ployed  have*  however,  done  their  sacrilegious 
tfisk  better  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  expressions  of  the 
countenances  are  admirable ;  the  contours  they  could  scarcely  injure; 
and  we  mav,  I  suppose,  presume  that,  in  the  colouring,  they  followed 
the  originaf  as  cl(^ly  as  possible :  but  the  interest  of  the  picture  is 
gone."    (p.  4^-47.) 

Of  course^  we  have  no  right  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  Mr. 
Mijtpii ;  but  whefi  we  find  with  what  an  iinfavouraUe,  not 
to  8^y  prejudiced,  eye  b^  has  lopfcied  i»t  every  thing  that  is 
French,  (oftep  with  lesfi  discrimiQfLtion  than  we  should  have 
^;ipected  from  bis  good  sepse,)  we  panoot  help  thinking  that 
.tbe  cppy  of  this  story  here  civeo  has  unconscioifsly  received 
a  little  higher  colouring  than  the  original  would  warrant : 
ii  is  Hiost  prob^ible  that  many  touches  have  been  given  to 
The  TranspgurcUion^  th^t  di(i  not  proceed  frogi  the  brush  of 
Kaphael,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  formerly  it  was  of  a 
ilanEer  hue  than  at  present;  but  sunely  Mr*  Milton  must 
know  that,  without  the  addition  of  a  particle  of  colour,  the 
mere  opevation  of  cleaning,  by  removing  the  dirt  collected 
*on  the  varnish  of  the  sunhce,  ^ould  considerably  enliven 
the  appearance  of  the  canvas.  We  deny  the  aasertion,  that 
this  picture  is  ^'  by  far  the  brightest  of  all  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael in  the  collection."  What  does  Mr*  Milton  say  to  th^ 
Belle  fTardinUrcj  of  which  he  has  just  above  accused  the 
French  arjtist  of  making  an  iron  copy?  What  does  he  say 
to  the  Madonna  dellq  Sjdia^  to  The  49Sun^'i^tion^  or  even  tp 
^  5l.  itichqel? — all  pf  these  are  mpcb  lighter  in  colour 
.^an  the  TraoBfiguration  in  its  present  state.  Mr.  Milton 
does  not  profess  to  speak  as  an  artist  upon  the  subject;  and 
it  is  obviotts  firom  his  whole  work  (jhiit  he  has  more  taste 
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than  sdence;  but  these  hasty  accasatiens  rather 
too  much  of  an  affectation  of  knowledee  he  does  not 
really  possess.  He  goes  at  length  into  an  the  objections 
repeatedly  urged  against  this  mighty  work,  such  as  the 
division  of  the  picture  into  two  parts,  (which  is  a  fault  Ka* 
phael  shared  with  his  master,  wijth  his  pupil,  with  Domini* 
chino,  with  Leonardo  d^  Vinci,  and  many  others,)  aod  tho 
improbability  that  the  persons  below  should  not  attend  to 
the  Transfiguration  which  was  taking  place  above.  To  this 
the  answer  is  quite  as  obvious  as  the  objection,  vis.  that  the 
artSst  left  somethiuff  to  the  imagination  of  the  speclatort 
his  object  was  to  make  a  fine,  and  not  merely  a  correct  pic- 
ture; it  was  to  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  wis 
designed ;  and  had  he  not  committed  these  errors,  of  whidi 
he  could  not  be  more  ignorant  than  Mr.  Milton,  be  mart 
have  separated  his  grand  whole  into  two  parts, — both  of 
which  would  have  been  incomplete,  and  more  unsatis&ctofy. 
The  observations  of  Mr.  Milton  upon  the  rest  of  the  pic- 
tures of  Raphael  are  extremely  cursory,  and  Julio  Romano 
and  Leonardo  da  Yinci  are  dismissed  in  a  few  words ;  the 
unequalled  picture  of  the  Fierge  aux  Rochirsj  by  the  latter, 
16  not  even  mentioncfd.  To  Titian,  Corregio,  and  some 
others,  he  is  more  liberal  of  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  and 
we  must  admit  that  his  strictures  are  dictated  oy  a  correct 
judffment,  though  few  attempts  are  made  at  novelty  either 
of  thought  or  expression.  We  will  quote  some  of  nis  ob- 
servations upon  the  modem  French  school  of  painting 
lamenting  that  they  have  not  more  of  the  liberality  and 
candour  which  miffht  be  expected  from  a  young  man,  as 
Mr,  Milton  evidenuy  appears  to  be. 


*'  When  we  parted  in  London,  you  requested  ine  to  give  yoa  i 
account  pf  (he  present  state  of  the  art  in  France.  I  am  little  qoaH- 
Hedtodp  so;  as  it  is  difficult,  whilst  surrounded  by  a profiisioo  <if 
noble  works,  to  examine  with  attention  what  are  so  decidedly  infe- 
rior:  added  to  this,  many  of  the  paintings  on  which  the  French  aoit 
pride  themselves,  are  at  present  not  visible;  the  subjects  they  rqpr^ 
sent  being  the  victories  of  Buonaparte,  the  government  has  deemoa 
it  expedient  to  cover  them  with  a  green  doth.  If  their  merits  corvp- 
spond  with  their  size,  they  must  he  the  finest  pictures  m  the  world. 

"  In  addition  to  the  works  by  David  which  I  have  just  mentioned» 
I  have  s«en  two  or  three  of  his  portraits :  they  are  splendkl  paintiog^; 
and  he  is  highly  skilled  in  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  his  professioa: 
his  faces  have  that  strong  appeaianoe  of  individual  expresskm,  which 
iBciinet  you,  without  knoww^  the  original,  to  prooouace  them  Is 
be  likenesses.   But  his  portraits  are  no  more  to  be  compaied  to  dioot 
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iQf  LawrienDey  thaa  the  weU-lookiof  Mfes  and  geBdemcn  of  3w 
Peter  Lely  to  the  breathing  aod  iotelligent  forma  of  Vandvck:  ior 
deed*  I  could  sieDtioii  several  other  Eoglish  artists  greatly  Lis  supe- 
riors ID  portrait ;  and  as  for  history,  I  may  save  myself  the  trouble 
o£  comparison,  by  asserting,  that  to  me  thej^  appear  absolutely  de^ 
iroid  of  any  merit,  except  correctness  of  design. 

**  In  the  loily  stvle  ot  historic  painting,  of  which  he  and  hb  schoo' 
ttinucate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  possession,  the  dramatic  manage- 
ment of  the  subject  is  the  essential  attribute.  In  none  of  their  oom- 
poaitions.  with  which  the  prints  have  made  us  familiar*  can  a  single 
mstance  be  shewn  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  with  grace  waA 
d^nity,  or  in  which  nature  is  followed  judiciously,  and  without  affinv 
tetion ;  not  a  single  instance  can  be  adduced^  in  which  a  fine  idea  is 
aiiBpiy  and  felicitously  expressed."    (p.  87 — 80.) 

We  are  far  from  mearring  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  censures 
-  Bestowed  upon  the  Baron  David ;  but  the  author  has  some- 
'what  unfairly  made  him  the  sole  representative  of  the  mo- 
dern French  school.     We  have  not  space  to  enter  upon  the 
subject,  even  were  we  inclined  to  do  so;  but  surely  Gueria 
and  Girard  deserved  mention, — more  specially  the  lat< 
ter,  whose  vigorous  drawing,  and  masterly  colouring,  are 
often  pre-emincntlj  successful :  he  has  great  failures  it  is 
tme,  which  are  the  almost  unavoidable  consequences  of 
great  attempts.     It  seems  to  us  (if  we  may  venture  to  ffive 
our  opinion)   that  the  fundamental  error  of  the  modem 
artists  in  France  is,  that  they  have  not  suflSciently  regarded 
Hie  distinction  between  sculpture  and  painting ;  they  have 
confounded  the  Separate  provinces  of  each :  tnus,  the  pic- 
tures of  Gderin  (instancing  his  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus)  are 
too  much  like  statuary ;  wnile  the  statuary  (referring  parti* 
cularly  to  a  group  of  Orestes  mentioned  by  Mr.  Milton) 
encroaches  on  a  department  exclusively  appropriated  to 
painting.     This  observation  naturally  leads  us  to  some  judi* 
clous  remarks  made  by  the  author  before  us  upon  8culptui# 
and  its  attributes. 

^  The  added  study  of  each  day  strengthens  my  opinion^  that  the 
■laster-charm  of  sculpture  is  tranquillity.  How  well  tiie  ancients 
were  convinced  of  this,  is  obvious  from  the  very  large  proportion  of 
statues  which  are  completely  in  repose.  The  representation  of  strong 
passion,  or  any  kind  of  violent  mental  or  bodily  exertion,  is  objec* 
tionable;  but  still  more  to  be  objected  to  is  the  representation  of 
rapid  motion.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  appear  to  be  many  splen* 
did  exceptions  to  tlie  truth  of  this.  You  will  at  once  oppose  me 
with  some  of  the  finest  statues  in  thb  collection — the  Laocoon,  the 
Gladiators,  the  copy  of  the  Dioscobulus  after  Myron,  and  the 
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Siin*.  '  l>t  ns  ^zMtee  hoir  Air  Aese  Mtim  dd,  kk  mfify,  nite 
a({iuR5t  Ae  propositimi  whksh  I  wonld  ttdoret. 
*'  **  la  speakii^  6f  fhe  Laocom,  you  must  anderttttid  ne  as  lefcr- 
ring  fo  the  priBcipal  figure  of  tbe  group  only.  Lbqcood  b  tepie- 
sented  in  strong  exertion,  arid  agonized  both  in  body  and  in  muid; 
yet  such  is  tbe  adminlble  skill  of  the  artist,  that  we  contemplate  tbe 
figure  without  horror  or  disgust ;  it  excites  no  sensation  wbieli  is 
paibfnl  to  the  mind ;  admiration  and  pity  are  the  feelings  wlneh  it 
produces,  and  we  dwell  upon  tbe  work  with  pleasure.  The  artis^ 
therefore,  has  succeeded  eminently,  and  the  figuite  of  LaocooD  anisC 
be  admitted  as  a  complete  exception  to  my  nde ;  but  1  consider  It 
tbe  only  one. 

-  '^  The  D^g  Ghdht&r*  in  beauty  and  tnitb  of  Ainn,  and  in  ae* 
cution,  is  anMHig  the  finest  productions  in  the  Loune.  -In  oMBtai 
potency  it  may  be  ranked  as  third  in  the  collection.  To  what  mn 
we  to  ascribe  tbe  effect  of  this  statue  on  tbe  mind«  and  the  interest 
and  the  commiseration  which  it  excites  ?  Solely,  as  I  conceivey  to 
the  tranquillity  which  reigns  in  the  attitude  and  countenance.     The 

fhidiator  is  wounded  mortally:  aware  of  his  approaching  death,  he 
(  solely  occupied  by  the  desire  of  meeting  it  with  calnmes^  and  at 
may  become  a  man  of  fortitude  and  courage :  he  is  reelintng  qd  the 
ground,  and  with  the  right  arm  sustains  his  body,  which  leans  aodie* 
what  forward  with  great  appearance  of  weight  and  feebleness;  the 
other  arm  rests  heavily  on  the  right  thigh:  the  countenance  indKates 
ttxong  pain,  tranquilly  and  silently  endured ;  lie  exerts  himself  to 
bear  up  manfully  to  the  last ;  but  the  rapid  Recline  of  strength  » 
visible  throughout  the  whole  frame,  and  the  bending  down  of  the 
peck  shews  the  lassitude  of  approaching  death.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  expression  of  determined  composure  both  in  the  countenance 
and  figure :  it  is  this  expression  which  exalts  tbe  gladiator  into  a 
hero,  with  whom  We  sympathize,  and  whose  fate  we  deplofe :  were 
this  tranquillity,  were  this  resignation,  absent — were  he  represented 
in  rage,  or  m  despair-^or  did  his  fortitude,  in  any  d^ree,  sink  be^ 
lieath  his  calamity — ^he  would  be  a  mere  swordsman^  for  wfaoai  we 
should  feel  no  interest;  and  our  admiration  of  the  statue  woald  et> 
tend  only  to  the  correctness  of  its  execution.'*    (p.  180 — 188.) 

Mr.  Milton  is  mistaken,  if  be  supposes  that,  ip  contend- 
ing that  repose  is  <^  the  master-charm  of  sculpture/'  he  is 
broaching  a  novel  position ;  for  aome  writers  have  erven  goM 
as  fer  as  to  assert,  that  it  was  also  properly  to  be  eonaideied 

7  '#  « 'Hie  French  connoisseurs  have  altered  tbe  denomination  of  this  statne^ 
imd'f  think  on  sufficient  grdnnds :  the  short  and  bristling  hair,  the  beard  <» 
the  npper  Up^  and  the  collar  which  hangs  round  the  neck,*  lead  them  «s 
consider  it  as  the  repreientalian  of  a  barbarian  warriar*— a  Oeimaa  or  a 
Ofuil :  they  termed  it,  Le  Guenitr  Blem.  The  swM-d  Is  of  Uie  Rann 
ahap^ ;  but  it,  as  weil  as  that  part  of  the  plinth  on  which  it  rests,  la  modern/ 
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€me  of  tlM  Mdntifllf  of  pffodaedonB  of  tba  pracfl.  lalro* 
^tictory  to  tbe  aboTe  extract,  are  some  lenMurks  vfioii  tli* 
^polto  and  the  Laocoon,  from  the  excellencies  of  both 
^vrnich  Mr.  Milton  detracts:  he  complains  first  of  thedis* 
oordance  between  the  ages  of  the  father  and  sons  in  the 
latter,  and  then  observes : 

**  But  there  is  still  a  more  important  fiiult  in  the  composition :  th^ 
father,  ia  his  attitude,  his  exertions,  his  look,  has  nothing  which 
iinites  him  to  his  children ;  they  implore  his  aid,  but  bis  efforts  are 
for  himself  alone.  Fine  and  noble,  were  he  represented  singly ;  thus 
i:onnected,  his  energy  becomes  unnatnral,  selfish,  and  displeasine. 
Children  on  the  verge  of  destruction  are  in  the  presence  of  their 
lather,  yet  is  no  paternal  feeling  expressed  :  all  the  affections  of  the 
parebt — which  we  are  taught  to  oelieve  powerful  even  in  death — 
Appear  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  his  own  calamity, — ^in  his 
efforts  to  prevent  it."    (p.  122.) 

This  objection  appears  verj  plausible  in  the  first  instance^ 
but  it  originates  in  a  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
between  a  sense  of  danger  and  bodily  pain.  Laocoon  is 
attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  serpents ;  he  is  in  agony  under 
their  fangs,  and  the  venom  has  already  penetrated  to  hie 
vitals:  such  a  state  absolutely  precludes  all  thought  of 
others,  and  the  artist  would  have  shewn  little  koowledffe  of 
iinman  nature  had  he  made  the  father  otherwise  than  He  it 
represented :  only  one  of  the  sons  is  attacked,  and  that  the 
instant  before  the  moment  chosen  by  the  sculptor,  while  tlie 
other  son  in  terror  is  endeavouring  only  to  disengage  him* 
eelf  frofh  the  folds  of  the  serpents.  If  the  sculptor  had 
Ifthosen  to  display  merely  the  danger,  and  not  the  suffering, 
of  an  attack,  the  objection  of  Mr.  Milton  would  have  been 
^  jast,  because  the  father  ought  then  to  have  been  principally 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  his  children :  that  moment  jls^ 
however,  past. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  of  the  remarka 
jof  Mr.  Milton  upon  the  architecture  of  the  public  buildiaiga 
in  Paris,  because  he  baa  not  succeeded  in  saying  any  thing 
very  new  upon  them :  he  shews  that  he  is  not  icnorant ;  bvt 
aearly  all  persons  who  visit  France  have  knowledge  enoQjj^h 
to  be  aware  tint,  generally  speaking,  nothing  can  be  m 
•worse  taste  than  these  edifices ;  and  their  great  defiftcts  are 
too  obtrusive  to  need  pointing  out  with  particularity.  Mr. 
Milton  does  justice  to  the  splendour  and  grandeur  of  tbe 
Opera  House  attached  to  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  and,  we 
thmk,  more  than  justice  to  the  style  of  the  ornaments,  th^n 
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sua  tMmokiktitSM^dfii^' 

wfakkl  notking  can  be  moie  incDBflkteot  und  WMitkKMia.  We 
mpy  a  few  paragrapbB  upon  the  subject  €»f  theatriol  nf»^ 
aentations  in  Francei 

"  A  very  few  evenings  fixed  my  opinion  of  the  tragic  and  eoaac 
acting  of  the  French.  I  am  aware  how  liable  wc  all  are  to  the  infln. 
encc  of  national  prejudice ;  but  I  have  now  attended  lo  anny  of 
their  performances,  as  to  feel  myself;  in  some  degree,  justified  if 
gtviDg  a  decided  opinion. — Their  tragedy  is  bad  in  itself,  and  to  la 
English  taste  intolerable;  their  comedy  is  very  little  sboxt  of  per- 
fection. 

"  My  admiration  of  the  tragedies  of  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Vol- 
taire, remains  undiminished:  I  consider  them  as  highly-beautifal 
dramatic  poems ;  and  not  merely  calculated  to  please  in  the  closed 
but  to  produce  in  the  representation  a  powerful  effect,  even  upon  th^ 
admirers  of  Shakspeare :  that  they  fail  to  do  so  is  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  performed. 

**  To  speak  of  the  present  style  of  tragic  acting  in  France  is  to 
speak  of  Talma:  Bis  authority  and  his  example  guide  every  tbin|. 
Talma  may,  I  think,  he  described  as  a  good  actor,  acting  badly :  ha 
action  and  manner  are  graceful ;  hb  voice  powerful,  although  occa- 
iiooally  indistinct.  In  passages  of  strong  passion  he  is  certainly 
great,  and  almost  natural ;  but  hb  action,  though  elegant,  is  too 
rapid,  bnstling,  and  Frenchified,  to  accord  with  tragic  feeling:  in  pa- 
thetic passages  be  quits  his  natural  voice,  and  whines  most  disagree* 
ably.  Hb  declamation  b  dbfigured  by  tricks  which  to  me  appear 
uopardooable,  but  whirh  certainly  are  not  considered  as  defects  bf 
die  French,  since  the  other  actors  obviously  copy  than.  Indeed; 
the  minute  and  servile  iotitation  of  Talma,  in  action,  in  manner,  and 
in  voice,  which,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  tragic  perfonBoa 
seem  anxious  to  render  visible,  rather  than  to  conceal;  although  to 
us  it  produces  a  most  ridiculous  effect,  proves  how  perfectly  the 
original  is  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  audience.  Of  these  tricks^  the 
worst  is  the  running  one  sentence  into  another :  thb  may  sonMCimei 
produce  a  fine  effect ;  but  Talma  appears  to  do  it  when  it  produces 
BO  other  effect  than  totally  to  destroy  the  sense.  This  practice  sel- 
dom occurs  except  where  the  sentence  ends  the  line ;  and  if  the  ob- 
ject be  to  hide  the  rhyme,  the  advantage  is  much  too  dearly  bought 
Another  very  frequent  impropriety  is,  that,  in  order  to  pieseive  tile 
flow  of  the  verse,  he  slurs  over  words  on  which  the  spirit  of  the 
passage  requires  a  strong  emphasb.  Propriety,  and  even  el^aaet^ 
are  sacrificed  to  effect:  thus,  in  despite  of  the  sense,  a  doien  lines 
before  a  burst  of  passion,  he  sinks  hb  voice,  and  hurries  on  with 
undue  rapidity ;  or,  if  the  contrast  which  he  wishes  to  prodnoe  rt- 
quires  it,  he  will  utter  as  manv  lines  with  unmeaning  slowness.  Hit 
mode  of  singing  out  the  woroi^  though  considered  by  the  French  as 
iiidispensable  to  tragic  speaking,  is  m  a  high  degree  offrasive  and 
iveaiying  to  an  English  ear."    (p.  216 — ^219.) 
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Mr.  Milton  m  in  error  wHen  he  states,  that  the  authlNity 
-oind  example  of  Talma  guide  every  thing.     Probably,  «whifo 
'lie  resided  in  Paris,  Lqfond  was  in  the  provinces,  or  he  would 
l»ave  seen  that  that  actor  had  no  inconsiderable  party  of  ait* 
mirers  among  the  visitors  of  a  French  theatre :  he  is  compara- 
tively a  young  man,  and  is  gradually  encroaching  upon  Talma^ 
^vrho,  however,  has  at  present  sufficient  iufluence  to  pi^vent 
lqfond  frpm  appearing  in  his  parts.     We  are  surprised  that 
cHir  author  should  have  toi^otten  the  French  tragic  actresses 
altogether :    he  says  nothing  of  Mad.  Duchenois,   lliad"% 
Csreorge,  nor  of  Mad*^.  Yolnais :  the  first  is  the  Mrs.  Siddons 
of  the  Paris  stage ;  and  though,  perhaps,  the  plainest  wo« 
man  on  the  boards,  (which  goes  a  ffreat  way  with  her  audi- 
ences,) is  much  and  justly  admired  in  spite  of  her  ugliness. 
Mad^*.  Geors^e  is  almost  entirely  indebted  to  her  beauty  and 
line  voice  for  her  popularity ;  and  Mad"'.  Yolnais,  without 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  by  her  judgment  and  feeling 
never  fiiils  to  draw  down  warm  applauses. 

Having  thus  ^iven  a  sketch  of  the  work  before  us,  upon 
most  of  the  principal  topics  to  which  it  is  devoted,  and 
having  inserted  our  own  remarks  as  we  proceeded,  we  hare 
only  to  add)  that,  although  not  of  first-rate  excellence  in 
point  of  originality,  it  has  many  claims  to  approbation  from 
^he  good  sense  and  correct  taste  displayed  by  the  author.-** 
It  seems  obvious  that  the  letters  were  not  actually  written 
in  Ptoiris,  as,  besides  other  indications,  they  want  the  fresh- 
ness of  remark,  and  ease  of  style,  usually  derived  from  the 
immediate  contemplation  of  the  objects  referred  to. 


Abt.  17. — The  Monarchy  according  to  the  Charter.  By 
the  Viscount  Db  Chatbaubriano,  Peer  of  France^  Jm'^ 
nister  of  StatCySfc.  ^^  The  King,  the  Charteri  and  Honest 
Men/'    London,  John  Murray,  1816. 

This  work,  in  which  are  discussed  the  most  important 
topics  connected  with  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
people  of  France,  has  excited  much  less  attention,  or  at  least 
been  much  less  read,  in  that  country  than  in  England,  which 
is  comparatively  little  interested  in  the  result.  We  needed 
not  the  statement  of  the  author,  nor  the  assurances  of  the 
translator,  to  be  convinced  that  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  mis- 
guided cabinet  of  Paris,  and  of  its  emissaries,  police,  and 
censors,  would  be  exerted,  if  not  to  prevent  its  appearance^ 
at  least  to  impede  its  circulation :  to  those  who  are  at  all 
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•cquainted  with  the  weic:ht  and  MBipUcatioii  of  die 
impost  upon  the  Freach  pross—who  kn^iir  that  haodUfaUfa^ 
or  even  cards  of  address,  cannot  be  delivered  in  the  afapeel% 
or  in  the  shops,  without  the  stamp  and  sanction  of  the  e8»- 
fhsfis  of  the  police, — it  was  enough  to  be  inforased,  that  a 
wixik  containea  enlightened  and  liberal  principles  of  poliqp^ 
adverse  to  the  parlj  at  present  in  power,  to  be  eonyioeod 
that  it  would  meet  with  every  possible  obstruction  fiom  the 
practised  ingenuity  of  ministerial  spies  and  of  spy-like  mi^ 
jiisters. 

It  so  happened,  that  at  the  time  this  work  of  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand was  put  forth,  (we  cannot  say  published,)  we 
were  in  the  French  capital:  we  had  heard  finoia  private 
scNurces,  some  time  before,  that  it  was  in  the  press;  and 
when  we  inquired  for  it  at  different  booksellers,  few  admit- 
ted that  they  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  and  not  one  of  them 
had  a  copy  for  sale :  we  were  informed  that  it  was  exhibitf^ 
at  a  single  window  in  the  Rue  Mazarene^  but  that  it  wa^ 
quickly  removed  io  a  way  neither  ver v  profitable,  nor  very 
agreeable,  to  the  bookseller.    It  would  seem  extraei^iiiajy 
to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  perfect  system  of  subm^ 
dination  established  among  the  Parisian  newspapers,  that 
onlv  one  solitary  announcement  of  it  wa9  coatainea  ia  them) 
4mdf  Aht  that  ofience  the  editor,  as  we  learn,  was  obligped  t# 
ondeiyo  a  severe  pensnoe.    The  contrast  appears  the  more 
atriking,  when  we  recollect  that  the  slsvish  productisfi  <|f 
Jtf.  Tmremint  ^^  On  the  Accordance  between  LegitimaKy 
and  Repnesentatioa,"  reviewed  in  our  Number  for  August 
and  the  scandalous  fabrication  of  Camot ;  sa  Vie  PoUtiM 
^  Prhicj  noticed  in  our  last  Review,  were  so  repeatedly 
advertised  and  so  zealously  applauded.    A  short  tique  a|^ 
(before  the  interregnum  of  100  days,  as  it  is  termed)  eql|gh^ 
ened  Frenchmen,  whose  sentiments  savoured  too  mu<£  of 
liberty  and  truth  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  ITiuiUeriesy  ad- 
dressed their  countrymen,  or  the  court,  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  press,  but  now  even  that  channel  has  been 
^Josed,  and  it  is  known  that  all  the  London  iourqaU  that 
i^ak  with  any  degree  of  freedom  upon  French  afiairs,  are 
preiiibited  with  the  utmost  severity. 

What  good  can  be  ui:tfured  from  such  a  state  of  things? 
.has  been  asked  a  thousand  times.  Is  France,  in  the  nine- 
.teenth  century,  to  be  treated  as  if  the  natives  were  wrapped 
jn  t>e  ignorance  of  the  ninth?  Are  her  inhabitants  to 
,b^  cfmsidered  merely  a9  the  vassals  of  the  crown  ?  Are 
itbegr.  t^  be  told  at  oae  fnpmeajt,  that  they  have  bepome  toy 
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ligjitened  to  eadure  longer  tbe  yoke  of  a  dtmoralmng 
tjrraDoy^  and  io  the  next,  that  they  are  so  incapable  of 
Judging)  that  they  must  submii  without  murmur  or  inquiry 
to  whatever  gaverniuent  the  scanty  relic  of  the  despotic 
£ourboD6  may  think  fit  to  impose.  On  the  contrary^  ar^ 
not  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  France  now  so  cultivated^ 
tliat  truth  will  spring  up  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  cut  it 
4]owa  or  stifle  it ;  and  in  reference  to  the  production  before 
us  and  others,  may  it  not,  and  will  it  not,  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  our  wisest  statesmen,  that  '^  it  is  a  spark 
of  truth  which  flies  up  in  tbe  faces  of  those  who  strive  to 
tread  it  out."  Upon  this  sul]^ct  M.  4e  Chateaubriand  has 
tlie  following  note. 

**  The  work  I  now  publish  will,  no  doubt,  afford  fresh  instances  of 
these  kinds  of  abuse.  The  journals  will  be  coinmanded  either  to 
lAttse  or  to  refuse  to  advertise  it.  If  any  of  them  should  venture  to 
«Kiition  it  independently,  it  will  be  stopped  at  tbe  post-office,  ac- 
OMiling  to  custom.  I  shall,  I  dare  tay,  see,  aye,  and  fed  too,  tl^ 
-good  <iM  tines  of  Fouch^  aod  Samry.  Nay,  libeb  agaiost  me  have 
been  published  uader  tbe  royal  police,  which  Savary  himself  had 
•oppressed  as  too  atrocious,  i  never  complained,  because  I  am  sin- 
oevely  the  friend  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  that  aocordiog  to 
my  principles,  I  could  only  complain  to  the  laws — and  there  ace 
.none.  Besides,  I  am  accustomed  to  insults  of  this  nature,  and  iu 
truth  am  groiin  somewhat  callous.  I  individually  am  but  one  of 
little  importaace,  but  tbe  principles  of  my  book  ma^  be  of  some ; 
and  for  this  reason,  1  would  entreat  the  public  not  to  judge  of  it  from 
the  reports  of  tiie  journals.  It  attacks  a  powerful  party  —that  party 
has  the  exclusive  dominion  of  these  Journals;  literature  and  politics 
continue  to  be  made  at  the  old  shop  in  the  police-office :  I  may  then 
expect  every  kind  of  attack  ;  but  I  may  also  venture  to  beg  not  to  be 
.CDBdemned  till  i  shall  have  been  fead«" 

But  surely  the  work  before  us  cannot  be  offensive  to  the 
royal  family  of  France,  thouj^h  it  naay  well  be  so  to  the  pre- 
sent ministers  of  that  family :  an  Englishman^  on  reading  it^ 
is   rather  struck  at  the  high  tone  with  which  its  author 

Kiaks  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  King,  .  ^^  Sovereign 
rd  and  Master,  (be  observes  in  one  part  J  he  owes  to  no 
one  an  account  of  his  reasons;  when  be  speaks  cdantj  every 
one  ought  io  obey  cheerfully,  but  in  pro&und  and  respect- 
ful silence.  We  go  to  a  new  election  because  he  commands 
it :  and  when  he  says  to  his  sutijects,  /  willj  the  law  itself 
hajs  spoken."  It  is  true,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  js  here 
epeaking  of  the  exercise  of  a  prerogative^  which  he  conttinds 
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ought  to  be  greater  in  France  than  in  England ;  but  hk 
yivhole  work  is  roost  decidedly  uUra-royaiist^  and  the  tme  ob- 
jection to  it  in  France  is,  that  it  ifiantt'ministerialj  and  there- 
fore strenuously  opposed  to  the  growing  revolutianarv  iMc- 
restSj  which  hare  for  their  object,  as  he  contends,  the  de- 
struction of  legitimaie  monarchy. 

This,  indeed,  is  his  great  offence :  for  this  he  has  bees 
degraded ;  for  this  he  has  lost  his  pension  of  S6,000  finanhi; 
for  this  he  has  been  struck  off  the  list  of  ministers  of  stale; 
and  for  this,  as  is  asserted,  two  editions  of  his  work  have  bees 
seized  and  destroyed.  ^^  As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kifl 
It  good  book,  (says  our  mighty  master  of  politics  and  poetiy:) 
who  kills  a  man,  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image; 
but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kilk  reason  itself^  the 
image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  fives  a 
burden  to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life- 
blood  of  a  master-spirit,  imbalmed  and  treasured  up  oo 
purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  'Tis  true,  no  age  can  restore 
a  life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great  loss,  and  revoln- 
tions  of  ages  do  not  often  recover  the  loss  of  rejected  Truihj 
ibr  the  want  of  which  whole  nations  fare  the  worse.  We 
'should  be  wary,  therefore,  what  persecutions  we  raise 
against  the  living  labours  of  public  men;  how  we  spill  that 
seasoned  life  of  man  preserved  and  stored  up  in  hooks; 
since  we  see  a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  committed, 
sometimes  a  martyrdom,  and,  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  im- 
pression, a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the  execution  ends 
not  in  the  slaving  of  an  elemental  life,  but  strikes  at  that 
etherial  aqd  fifth  essence,  the  breath  of  reason  itself— .s&iyf 
an  immorialUtf  rather  than  a  life.^* 

After  this  quotation,  we  dare  add  nothing  of  our  ova. 
We  shall  proceed  to  the  work  in  hand.  In  the  pre&ce,  the 
Viscount  de  Chateaubriand  speaks  of  the  motives  whick 
impelled  him,  at  the  risk  of  what  he  has  experienced,  to 
print  his  opinions. 

**  If,  when  only  a  private  citizen*  I  considered  myself  bound,  qb 
certain  important  occasions,  to  address  my  country,  what  ought  I  not 
now  to  do?  As  a  Peer  and  Minister  of  France,  have  1  not  higher 
daties  toperform,  and  should  not  my  efibrts  for  my  King  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  honours  which  he  has  bestowed  on  met 

**  As  a  Peer  of  France,  it  is  my  duty  to  declare  the  truth  to 
France,  and  I  will  declare  it. 

**  As  a  Minister,  it  is  my  duty  to  declare  the  truth  to  the  King* 
and  I  will  declare  it. 

<'  If  the  Council,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  amember.was 
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-^[▼er  ajtociubkd^  I  might  be  told — *  Gire  your  adrice  io  Council  / 
but  that  Council  does  not  meet  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to 
other  means  to  make  my  humble  remonstrances,  and  to  fulfil  the  first 
duty  of  a  Minister. 

^  '*  Need  I  prove  by  examples,  that  men  in  place  have  the  riglit  of 
discussins  in  this  form  matters  of  state?  Examples  are  abundant ; 
I  should  find  several  in  France,  and  England  furnishes  a  long  series. 
FroiD  Bolingbrokc  to  Burke,  I  could  cite  a  great  number  of  lords,  of 
neoibersi  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  have  written  on  politics,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Minister  of  the  day. 

"  And  sliall  it  be  said»  that  if  France  appear  to  me  to  be  menaced 
with  new  misfortunes^  if  the  legitimate  monarchy  is  in  danger,  I 
must  be  silent  because  I  am  a  Privy  Counsellor  and  a  Peer  I  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  my  duty  to  point  out  the  danger,  to  fire  the  signal 
of  distress,  and  to  call  for  help.  For  this  reason  I  have  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  affixed  my  titles  to  my  name,  in  order  to  announce 
mj  duties,  and  to  add,  if  I  can,  to  this  work;  by  the  weight  of  my 
political  rank. 

'*  These  duties  are  the  more  imperious,  since  individual  liberty  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  are  suspended.  Who  dares — ^who  can  speak  1 
Since  the  title  of  Peer  of  France  gives  me,  by  virtue  of  the  clurter, 
a  sort  of  inviolability,  it  is  my  duty  to  make  use  of  it  in  order  to 
mtore  to  Public  Opinion  a  portion  of  its  power.  The  Public  Opi* 
nioB  says:  '  You  have  made  laws  which  shackle  us;  speak,  then, 
Ibff  us,  since  yon  have  deprived  us  of  utterance/ 

**  Finally*  the  public  has  sometimes  lent  me  a  &vourable  ear:  I 
have  some  chance  of  being  heard.  If,  then,  by  writing  I  can  hope 
to  do  good,  be  it  ever  so  little,  my  conscience  commands  me  to  go 
on.'*     (p.  v. — vii.) 

In  the  introduction,  the  author  observes,  that  three  modes 
of  government  might  exist  in  France  under  a  Legitimate 
King:  1.  The  old  regime ;  2.  A  despotism  ;  3%  The  charter. 
It  would  at  first  appear  to  some  readers,  that  the  old  regipne 
and  a  despotism  were  almost  synonimous,  but  the  author 
explains,  that  he  means  such  a  despotism  as  that  endea- 
voured to  be  established  bj  Buonaparte  with  an  army  of 
600,000  men :  of  course,  he  concludes  that  neither  of  these 
ferms  can  be  admitted,  and  consequently  that  a  legitimata 
monarchy  governing  according  to  the  charter j  is  the  onlj/  pos^ 
tible  mode.  Having  stated  the  elements  of  a  representative 
monarchy,  he  observes  upon  the  necessity  of  an  extended 
royal  preronttve  in  France,  maintaining  strenuously  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  King,  represented  by  his  responsible 
ministers.  He  objects  to  the  initiation  of  laws  by  the 
Crown  on  many  grounds. 
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**  By  giving  exclutMfy  to  the  King  the  hiitntioa  of  laws*  k  «•» 
intended  to  strengthen  the  prerog«tive«  and  tbe  effect  fans  been  to 
weaken  it. 

*'  The  form  in  which  this  power  is  exercised  is  as  inconvenieiit  at 
the  principle  is  false :  ministers  come  down  to  the  houses  w  ith  their 
proposed  law  in  the  shape  of  an  ordonnance — *  Lmtis,  by  the  graet 
of  God/  &c.  The  ministers  thus  borrow  the  individual  person  and 
identity  of  his  Majesty ;  they  make  him  propose  this  law  as  the 
result  of  his  own  wisdom  and  meditation;  then  the  law  is  discussed; 
then  come  alterations,  omissions,  and  amendments ;  and  tbe  wisdon 
of  the  King  receives  a  legislative  denial  in  the  rejection  of  his  feat 
conceptions.  Then  most  come  a  second  ordonnance,  to  declare  (still 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  tlie  wisdom  of  the  King)  tint  the  wi^^om 
or  the  King  bad  been  deceived,  and  that  the  grace  of  God  had  bec9 
iffvoked  in  vain. 

^  *'  All  this  is  miserable,  and  injurious  to  the  royal  person  and  royal 
dignitv.  It  must  be  changed :  and  this  solemn  form  must  be  re* 
served  for  the  linal  sanction  of  the  law — the  peculiar  duty  of  the 
crown  when  the  legislature  shall  have  done  theirs — and  not  for  the 
sketch  of  a  law  proposed  by  ministers,  and  liable  to  alteration,  and 
even  rejection,  by  the  legislature. 

*'  On  all  occasions  these  royal  ordonnanca  should  be  used  wilk 
moderation.  The  style  and  form  they  assume  is  that  of  ainohie 
authority,  because  the  King  of  France  was  fcrmcrfy  the  suprene 
legislator;  but  now,  that  his  legislative  functions  are  dividea  wM 
the  two  houses,  it  is  more  decent,  it  is  more  legal,  it  is  more  ooastK 
tationa),  that  the  crown  should  speak  with  absolute  authority,  4Miljf 
when  it  ratifies  and  perfects  the  law,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  otbcr 
branches  of  the  legislature  has  previously  framed. 

"  Else,  the  peer  and  the  deputy  will  be  placed  between  two  dis- 
tinct legislative  powers — between  the  old  and  the  ne«v  constitution-* 
between  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  ordonnance  as  subjects,  and  the 
duty  they  owe  to  their  constituents  as  legislators.  How  can  they 
freely  and  honestly  debate  such  an  ordonnance  without  disrespect  to 
the  royal  prerogative?  How  can  they  refrain  from  debating  it,  with- 
out  an  abandonment  of  principle  ? 

'*  The  present  practice  wonld  at  length  lead  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Mlowin?  serious  inconveniences:  either  tbe  King's  name  would  pro- 
duce a  degree  of  respect  ineonsiBtetit  with  free  diacussioa,  or  a  fiice 
discnssioii  would  soon  impair  tbt  respect  doe  to  the  Kiqg's  naiM^ 
and  tend  to  a  degradation  of  the  royal  authority ;  in  wfaicl^  and  m 
which  alone,  consist  our  hopes  of  traaquilhty  and  lappiness. 

**  Every  one  knows,  that,  in  En^^aud,  tbe  wise  rules  of  parliament 
and  the  •constitution  would  be  infringed  by  a  member's  using  the 
name  oi  tiie  King,  either  in  support  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  any 
propositiod  whatsoever."    (p.  10 — 12.) 

The  last  sentence  leads  us  to  renmrk,  that  in  aianv  pasta 
of  this  publication^  more  particularly  where  tbe  antnor  ad* 
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^^^erts  to  the  rabjed  of  representation,  he  takes  occasion  to  • 
impress  upon  his  readers  the  many  excellencies  of  our 
£ntish  system.    Settings  aside  discussions  on  the  corrupt 
'tions  that  have  crept  into  it,  his  panegyrics  are  doubtless 
theoretically  well  deserved;  but  it  has  admitted  of  a  serious 
cjaestion  whether  it  be  possible  yet  to  communicate  such 
svdvahtaffes  to  France.     In  this  kingdom,  the  representative 
system   has  been  of  gradual  growth,  from  its  embryo  tiie 
iViUenagemai  of  our  Saxon  ancestors :  that  institution,  even 
in  feudal  times,  affording  privileges  to  the  people  beyoqd 
'what  the  lower  orders  experienced  in  other  countries  of 
£arope :  venerable  from  its  antic|uitv,  and  admirable  from 
its  construction,  it  has  for  centuries  been  looked  up  to  here 
as  a  sacred  fabric :  though  eulogized  by  the  ablest  foreign 
writers,  it  has  been  ado|)ted  by  no  foreign  government,  with 
tlie  exception  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which, 
within  the  last  three  years,  almost  under  the  dictation  of 
Great  Britain,  has  adopted  its  principle.     In  France,  since 
the  restoration  of  Louts  XVI II.,  it  has  been  attempted  to 
be  infroduced  with  certain  modifications  ;  but  though  it  is 
a  novelty  to  that  country,  (and  thus  possesses  a  charm  which 
with  us  would  be  an  objection,)  it  will  be  met  by  a  national 
repugnance  to  £nglish  politics  and  practice,  and  even  with 
more  effect  by  the  anti-representative  disposition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  people.    The  representative  system  pre-eminently 
requires  two  qualities  in  which  the  French  are  pre-eminently 
dencient,  viz.  that  individuals  should  lay  aside  all  their 
amour  proprcy  and  act  upon  disinterested  and  enlarged 
views  of  public  benefit;  and  that  they  should  possess  that 
degree  of  reflection  and  knowledge  which  will  enable  them 
to  decide   with  judgment  between  conflicting  candidates. 
Certainly  the  second  or  third  election  after  the  endeavour 
to  establish  this  system,  has  begun  under  very  unauspicious 
circumstances ;  for  all  the  accounts  received  from  the  Con- 
tinent shew,  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  Biaintain  the  purity  of  the  choice,  and  the  competence  of 
the  deputy,  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVllI.  have  exerted  all 
kinds  of  undue  influence  to  procure  the  return  of  persons 
attached,  not  to  the  present  royal  family,  but  to  what  are 
termed  the  revolvtionary  interests :  though  we  admit  that 
naiiy  tfiifigs  in  the  government  of  Louis  XVlIl.  require 
alteration,  and  that,  periiaps,  immediately,  for  the  security  ^ 
of  his  throne,  yet  we  must  contend,  on  the  other  band,  Unrt 
any  government,  and  anv  form  of  government,  is  better  than 
that  idiich  the  degraded  relics  of  popular  comnoUon  and 
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of  militarjr  domioation  would  establish  for  his ! 
The  reflections  we  have  above  made,  might  naore  itir 
have  been  introdueed  afterwards,  when  we  quote  what  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  sajs  upon  the  subject ;  but  we  may  pro- 
perly in  this  place  insert  some  of  his  remarks  upon  the  late 
dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  redactioii 
of  the  number  of  representatives,  which  are  given  in  a 
postscript  to  his  work,  as  relating  to  a  transaction  subsequent 
to  the  production  of  the  body  of  it.     He  observes : 

**  We  were  deceived,  tbeD,  when  we  thought  the  number  of  de* 
puties  of  departments  too  tmaU.  The  nation,  conshting  of  twenty- 
four  millions  of  inhabitants,  will  be  sufficiently  represented,  it  seems, 
by  two  hundred  deputies !  The  departments  of  the  Losere,  and  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Alps,  for  example,  who  will  have  bat  one  depolj 
to  the  Chamber,  will  the^  be  fully  satisfied? 

*'  if  we  change  our  mmtsters  every  year,  are  we  to  have  from  year 
to  year  a  new  mmle  of  elections  ?  Who  can  assure  me,  that  the  mi* 
nisters  of  the  next  year  will  not  find  the  representation  of  this  year 
too  numerous?  Will  not  a  hundred  of  their  clerk»(duly  assembled, 
forsooth)  appear  to  them  to  form  a  better  Chamber,  and  moRTin  the 
interests  or  France? 

**  Oh,  no,  say  they ;  we  will  keep  hereafter  to  the  charter. — God 
grant !  it  is  all  I  desire ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  easy  upon  the  subject. 

**  In  virtue  of  the  14th  article  of  the  charter,  which  gives  the 
King  the  power  of  makmff  ruUs  and  ordotmances  neeeuary  for  ikg 
execuiwn  of  the  laws  anmthe  safety  of  the  state^  may  not  the  mmts- 
ten  see  the  safety  of  the  state  wherever  they  see  the  triumph  of  their 
systems?  There  are  so  many  constitutionalists,  who  would  now  eo- 
vem  by  ordonnances,  that  we  may  see,  instead  of  laws,  some  fine 
morning,  the  whole  Charter  confiscated  to  the  profit  of  Art.  XIV. 

**  Let  me  state  the  true  reason  why  France  is  again  thrown,  as  it 
were,  into  a  lottery-wheel. 

**  The  party  that  would  drag  down  France  to  her  ruin  would,  as 
the  first  step,  sell  the  woods  of  the  clergy :  it  would  sell  them — not 
as  a  good  system  of  finance,  but  as  a  good  revolutionary  measure — 
not  to  pay  the  Allies,  but  to  consecrate  the  Revolution ;  and,  as  it 
well  knows  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  this  sale,  it  has  availed  itself  of  the  ill-humour  and  idle 
terrors  of  the  Ministers,  to  persuade  them,  very  unluckily,  that  thnr 
existence  is  incompatible  with  that  of  the  Chamber. 

''  It  feared,  besides,  that  the  Chamber  might,  as  was  its  doty, 
enlighten  the  Ring  as  to  the  real  opinion  of  France. 

*'  In  fine — I  have  already  said  it, — that  party  has  never  fergtvco 
the  deputies  for  having  unmasked  its  projects,  and  deposed,  in  the 
Kgicides,  the  princes  of  the  Revoludoo. 

*'  You  will  read  in  the  papers  long  aud  laboured  articles  in  praii^ 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Cluimber;  but  recollect,  while  you  lead^ 
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th^X  the  press  is  noi  free :  ttuit  it  is  in  the  hands  of  ministers  *  that  ft 
M  these  Tery  ministers  that  hare  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  written^ 
or  fMud  for,  the  articles^  You  observe  that  the  fands  rose ;  but  yofi 
should  know,  that  on  the  day  the  ordannance  was  published,  a  spe- 
culation, a  trick,  was  played  on  the  Exchange ;  and  a  jobber  had  the 
audacity  to  e\claim,  *Tfae  scaundreb  shall  never  return !' — ^These 
scoundrels  were  the  deputies ! 

"  What  are  the  wishes  of  the  Kingi — ^If  it  were  permitted  to  pe- 
netrate into  the^secrets  of  his  royal  wisdom,  might  we  not  presume, 
that  by  leaving  constitutionally  full  liberty  of  action  and  opinion  to 
his  respansiUe  ministers,  he  carried  his  views  much  farther  than  they  1 
Perhaps  he  thinks  that  France. may  send  him  back  the  same  deputies 
with  whom  they  were  both  so  justly  satisfied ;  that  we  shall  have  a 
new  Chamber,  as  royatist  as  the  last,  though  convoked  upon  other 
principles;  and,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  that  there  would  thm 
be  no  possibility  of  mistake  as  to  the  real  apmian  of  France*'^ 
(p.  2d2— 254.) 

We  will  now  return  to  the  main  body  of  the  work.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  very  fitly  censures  with  severity  the  secret 
^suggestion  of  laws  to  the  Crown ; 

"  For  they  who  speak  but  privately  to  kings. 
Do  seldom  speak  the  best  and  fittest  things ;" 

as  one  of  our  old  poets  remarks.  From  thence  be  proceeds 
to  the  constitution  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Peers  of 
France ;  and  subsequently,  in  these  terms,  speaks  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  its  relation  with  the  Ministers. 

*'  Our  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  be  perfectly  well  constituted* 
if  the  laws  for  regulating  elections,  and  those  regarding  the  responsi- 
bility  of  ministers,  were  conclusively  framed.  Biit  the  Chamber  is 
as  yet  deficient  in  the  precise  knowledge  of  its  own  powers,  and  of 
those  truths  which  can  only  be  the  children  of  experience. 

'*  Its  first  duty  is,  to  cause  itself  to  be  respected.  It  ought  not 
to  suffer  ministers  to  establish  any  principle  of  independence  of  the 
legiskiture,  or  of  being  at  liberty  to  attend  or  not,  as  they  may  please, 
the  summons  of  the  Chambers.  In  England,  ministers  are  liable  to 
be  Questioned,  not  only  on  legishtive  proceedings,  but  on  questions 
of  tncir  individual  adminbtration,  on  the  eppomtments  which  the^ 
make,  and  even  upon  articles  of  news  which  appear  in  ,the  public 
journals. 

*'  If  that  sweq>ing  phrase  which  we  have  lately  heard,  '  mtnuten 
fue  accountable  for  their  admmistratien*  to  the  King  only/  be  tole- 

...  I-  ...         -  ■  ...       -  ,    ■■  ■  ■  ,— ,.      ^m 

*  The  French  nse  the  word  mimmidniiltm  as  contradistingiii^d  fyfm 
{egialatare,  finance^  or  jnatice,  to .  signifv  the  mere  civU  dniies  of  ^pvata- 
ment,  and  the  actual  execution  of  these  duties  by  (he  minister  and  his  sub- 
frdtDate.-*-7^tmf.  ' 
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cM^ble  n^isteffftioa^  ruia  tbe  couatr^  al  tbeir  case;  wid  fhii  rh—i 
h^y.  .become  tb^  slaves,  will  fall  inU*  dUrepute  and  dkgjnce^ 

*'  /^ut  what  meaos  have  tbe  Cbamberiof  laakiag tbenwelvcs  beairdt 
If  ministers  refuse  to  answer  them,  bow  can  they  oblige  than  I  .mrf 
will  they  not«  by  a  summons  which  they  cannot  enibrce,  impair  tiicif 
dignity,  and  render  themselves  ridiculous,  by  an  empty  presump- 
tion 1' 

**  I  reply,  tbat  the  Chamber  has  several  modes  of  uwiataiaing  Hi 
rights. 

**  IM  us  state  the  tree  priaciples  of  this  questioo. 

«f  The  Chaa^^ers  have  a  right  of  pvttiitg  to  the  aiiniaten  wktHk 
qwitioaB  thev  please. 

^<  The  miiiiiters  ought  always  to  atteodt  and  to  answer*  wlMoaver 
the  Ciianbers  desire  it 

"  Ministers  are  not  indeedy  oo  all  ocaasioas,  bound  to  enter  into 
explanations.  They  may  decline  doing  so,  but  they  should  ^^und 
their  refusals  on  reasops  of  state,  of  which  in  due  time  the  dmn- 
bers  may  be  informed,  vllie  Chambers,  treated  with  this  attentioii. 
will  go  no  further.  A  minister  demanded  tliat  six.  millions  per  an> 
num  should  be  placed  at  his  disposal ;  he  gave  ins  word  of  iMmonr 
that  it  was  necessary  for  tbe  public  service ;  and  the  deputies  did  not 
hesitate  to  vote  h  without  any  fiirtlier  explanation. — '  Upon  the  be- 
neur  of  a  gentleman,'  is  an  old  pledge,  on  which  a  Frenchman  wilf 
always  obtain  credit. 

"  Again:  the  Chambers  will  never  interfere  in  the  administration' 
4tf  affiiirs,  will  never  oreate  inconvenient  discussions,  will  never  e>> 
pose  the  ministry  to  real  embarrassment,  if  the  miaisters  are  wh* 
they  ought  to  be, — masters  of  the  Chambers  in  fact,  and  their  ser* 
vants  in  form. 

**  But  how  shall  we  attain  this  desirable  result]  Very  ensilvi-n- 
the  ministry  must  be  identified  vfith  the  majority  of  the  Chambcn^ 
and  act  with  it,  else  no  government  can  go  on. 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  kind  of  authority  which  the  Chambers 
during  their  session  exercise  ov^  the  ministry,  recals  to  our  minds 
the  usurpations  of  die  Constituent  Assembly.  Bat  again,. I  say, 
comparisons  between  that  day  and  this  are  aot  only  odious,  but  Innie» 

**  I  deny  that  the  experience  of  that  period  mrhids  «s  to  hope 
thiyt  we  my  establish  a  rapresentative  raoaarohy  in  France.  Ttat 
govesnment  was  not  a  representative  monarchy,  fennded^n  nuiiiml" 
principles,  and  balanced  by  a  9&d  distiihation  of  po«era--*oneah»* 
solute  assembly,  and  a  monarch  whose  veto  was  not  absolute!  What 
resemblance  is  there  bet«ween  the  political  system  under  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  and  oars  under  the  Charter. 

/<  l<et  us  give  the  Charter  a  &ir  trial:  if  it  iails — ^if  the  public 
o^^nion  and  the  public  service  >do  not  go  with  it — then  we  nuy  tay. 
that  a  representative  government  is  not  suited  to  the  fedings  of 
Ftance;  but,  tmtilthem,  we  have  no  right  to  condoan  tfaflft<wfaich  tie^ 
have  never  tried;"    (p.  33 — 3a.)  -^  .        ^.*J 
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*  Thswithw  ig»  ire  apprehend,  fmrtidly  in  error  in  the  iecotid 
pan^raph  of  the  above  auotation,  whem  be  itotes,  that  in  the 
Aritish  Pariiament  ^<  mfnisters  are  liable  to  be  questioned, 
not  only  on  legislative  proceedings,  but  on  questions  oftheir 
individual  administration,  on  the  appointments  which  thej 
make,  and  even  upon  articles  of  neivs  which  appear  in  the 
public  journals."  This  is  correct  as  to  part,  if  th^  authoi; 
iDean^  that  ministers  may  be  so  called  to  account  u]3on  the  re« 
ffular  motion  of  a  member,  of  which,  b^  the  practice  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  previous  notice  is  required,  that  the 
party  cbarped  may  have  time  to  defend  himself;  bat  it  is  ia- 
oorrect,  if  be  wish  to  be  understood,  that  by  the  oonetitii* 
tion  of  Pte4iament,  a  miDister  may  upon  the  sudden  be  oom-» 
p^ed  to  answer  any  interrogatory  that^a  member  starting 
vp  in  his  placeman  think  fit  to  propound,  upon  any  subject : 
by  courtesy,  it  is  true,  such  questions  are  often  put,  and 
sometimes  answered ;  but  all  wlio  are  acquainted  with  tlie 
rules  of  Parliament,  know  that  this  is  onlv  a  courtesy ;  and 
many  times  in  the  two  last  sessions,  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
other  ministers  refused  to  ^ive  any  replies,  grounding  their 
refusal  on  the  admitted  strict  practice  of  deoate.  It  never 
Jiappens  (even  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread  never  infringed  upon 
the  rules  quite  so  far)  that  a  member  puts  a  question 
founded,  as  he  confess^,  upon  intelligence  in  the  newspa* 
per%  because  the  public  journals,  and  tiie  mention  of  them, 
mne  carefully  excluded,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  pri« 
^lege,  when  there  is  occasion  to  make  a  complaint.  Upon 
this  point,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  a  foreigner,  however 
generally  well  informed,  should  he  ignorant. 

This  most  important  topic  in  the  whole  volume,  the  lu 
berij^ofthepreiSj  is  treated  in  a  most  enlightened  and  libe- 
ral manner,  in  the  true  spirit  of  knowledge :  the  author 
eeems  to  ground  himself  upon  English  principles,  more  than 
upon  English  practice.  Having  enforced  the  necessitv  of 
the  legismture  causing  itself  to  be  respected  by  the  public 
journals,  and  having  made  some  .general  observationa  upon 
the  ifliportanoe  of  the  liberty  of  we  press  in  all  free  slates, 
hm  paeeeeds  in  the  following  terms  :«— 

*'  Wbat^  in  6ct«  happens  when  the  press  (by  the  mediation  of  a 
censor)  is  in  the  hands  of  mbisters  ?  Their  gazettes  applaud  all  they 
do,  all  they  say,  all  that  their  party  does  or  says 

-r-intra  murot  et  extra. 
lliose  journals,  the  applause  of  which  they  cannot  comman^t  they 
pt  kast  can  condeam  to  silenoe. 

Cbit.  Rst.  Vol.  lY.  Oot.  1810.  SB 
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■  ^*  — ^I  hkve  stea  mti-miniiterMi  fMfieft  twapcafcid  ibff  hmag  Mf 
praised  Bueh  «m1  wieb  an  «pi«ioii. 

'  <^  — ^l  hay^seen  the  speedies  of  deputies  mutilated  by  the  ^eosocv 
and  even  corrected  by  these  obliging  revisers.  .,' 

.  **  — I  have  seen  the  papers  especially  forbidden  to  meotion  a 
iket  or  a  publication  which  happened  to  displease  souie  minister. 

*'  — I  have  seen  a  censor  v^lio  had  suffered  eleven  years  imprison- 
ment as  a  royalist,  dismissed  from  his  employment  for  having  per'^ 
initted  one  of  the  journals  to  idsert  an  Article  in  flivour  of  the 
royalists. 

^  At  last  it  has  been  discovered  that  these  written  mandiites  from 
tile  poKce  might  invol^  the  parties  in-  fiome  -little  diffieultfies ;  they 
have  therefore  been' of  lade  abandooed,  and  the  editors  have  be«i 
aoqnaioted,  that  they  would  hencefoiMrard  receive  their  ioittmctMiii 
ferfar/fe.  Thus  the  proofs  of  tmcf^stitxitioaal  ioteFfeneaoe  are  ^ 
str^yeO>  and  the  comouiods  of  the  miniirter  «ay  be,  if  Dece99tii|yff  tx* 
plained  away  as  the  mistake  of  an  editor. 

.  '<  Thus  it  is  that  France  is  insulted,  and  Europe  deceived ;  thus  ft 
IS  that  there  is  no  sort  of  calumny  which  has  not  been  heaped  upon 
the  Chambers.  It  is  luoky  that  they  are  so  flagrantly  al)sard  and 
contradictory :  we  might  have  been  alarmed  at  finding  ourselves 
called  aristocrats^^^ultraroyalists, — enemies  of  the  Chamber, — and 
itrAiYf  jacobins,  if  we  had  not  found  ourselves  in  the  next  page  dcsig- 
faated  as  democralts^— enemies  of  the  royal  prerogative— a  faction  sticS- 
iing  for  the  clerical  errors  of  the  cHarter^and  finally  ¥l<uSk  jtik^o^ 
Una !  I-^This  consoled  us. 

.  *'  It  is  utterly  impossible,  it  is  contrary  to  all  principles  iif  aiw 
government,  to  leave  the  press  in  the  contit>l  of  niioisters--*te'gm 
them  the  power  of  indulging,  tbroagfa  it*' their  caprices,  their  fa»- 
'•ions,aDd  their  interests;  of  dtsgitisiag  their  ciioiefl^  and  ofpoisodi^ 
ing  the  sources  of  truth, 

*'If  the  press  were  free,  the  deputies  and  their,  assailanta  vrsuld 
be  fairly  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  which  wQuld  then  find  i^o  dif- 
jSculty  m  deciding  on  the  talents  of  the  parties*  and  the  justice  of  tBe 
cause. 

•♦  In  the  name  of  God,  let  us  be  at  least  consisteilt ;  renouude,  if 
yon  if  fff,  fhh  representative  government;  but  if  we  pt^tend  to  mafti- 
tafo  it,  l^t  us  l/ave  fhe'Uberty  of  the  preds.  'Under  abtikses  such  ic^'l 
liave  de^cWbcd,  no  fke  c^nstitntion  caft  exf  ^t.  * 

'<  ^  But  tbt  freedom  (yftbe  press  is  not  wMiooft  iM»nir«llieMe/- 

«'Granted-*»it  is  not  withoat  datger;  aad  Wcam  oalybtf  yMm|t«id 
to  exist  in  the  presence  of  a  strong  law,  immaniB  leJB,  which  ahqpld 
^itpre&s  fiilsebood  by  min^  calumny  t)Y  disgrace,  ^sedltfoti  by  impri- 
sonment  or  ^ile,  and  treitson  bydeatfi!  but  all  this  po^er  mu^'be 
in  the  laws  ahne,  I  'demsind  for  i^uth^rs  and  edtt6tsf  the  freedofat  of 
the  pDess,— but  qt  theit-  owti  Visli  ^d  perH.;  if  we  do^not  obtain  i^ 
ttietdftstitutiWiS^tid6De.'    '  li'-'r  o  • 

»  As  to  ^^ joumals—t^  ^9^t  ?il^8fV>^yf^p^ 
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J  iMtrtumd^  hy  dbiigUiy  life  ptyrietea  togttc 
lity.  This  $cctirifty  i«9lU  affinid  «  guatonie^'ftr  wiy fioet^the  ai«»- 
pIcBt  and  9»l^X  mode  of  punbhBuenjjk — which  the  |rihuttl&  might 
mflict. 

*'The  security  should  be  to  the  amount  of  a  capital  which  sup- 
poses the  coDtribution  to  the  ^ateof  1000  ftancs  (about  451.K  which 
IS  the  amount  of  ^ontrihutioo  (hat  qualifies  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies, 

'M  proBose  this  rate,  because  I  consider  the  functions  of  the  de- 
Duty  and  the  journalist  to  be,  in  one  point  of  view,  analogous;  it  is 
«e  privilege  and  the  duty  of  both  to  discuss  public'men  and  public 
tiieasufes ;  to  advise  the  people,  and  to  inAueoce  in  some  degree  the 
Mcttsufveaof  4be  state  t  thtty  ^ught  both,  therefore,  to  be  pelpsouswh* 
lsf«  some  stake  i»the  oeuBtryi  wio  have  somethmg  to  gain  by  gooA 
order  and  nalioBiil  pree^ni^,  ani  Mmethmg  to  lose  by  disoroer  and 
public  calamity*. 

'*  We  should  then  be  relieved  from  the  swarms  of  public  papers; 
The  journalists,  diminished  in  number,  increased  in  respectability 
and  independence,  overlooked  by  a  jealous  and  severe  law,  would 
]eara  to  measure  their  expressions— they  might  be  safely  trusted. 
The  opinion  of  the  Chambers,  the  ministers^  and  the  public,  wouU 
be  mutually  communicated  with  their  proper  force,  and  with  eiccel- 
lent  effect. 

''At  this  moment,  when  the  4th  article  of  the  charter*  is  gus« 
(>ended,  there  is  more  occasion  than  ever  for  the  free  enunciation  of 
the  public  opinion.  In  England,  when  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
bleeps*  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  awake,  and  watches  that  public 
freedom  may  not  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.f    (p,  41—47.) 

tn  the  next  chanter  (xxi.)  ^^  On  the  Liberty  of  the  Press 
9^  it  majr  affect  Miniaters,"  M.  de  Chateaubriand  says, 
i^  One  thing  I  must  concede ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  would 
r^odei;  it  necessary  that  ministers  should  be  men  of  talenta 
Und  character."  Many  English  readers  will  be  inclined 
either  to  doubt  the  truth  ol  this  opinion,  or  admitting  it,  to 
eeBltflf^,  tinit  we  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  the  press  in  this  country.  Ministers  may  be  either  wise 
bl''lbrtunate,  and  those  at  present  ruling  in  Oceana^  may  be 
hStiy  said  to  verify  the  old  proverb,  that  *^  it  is  better  to  be 
boni  to  goqd  luck  than  to  a  good  understanding."  They 
Uay'^^  thank  their  stars  that  kept  them  from  contempt,"  an4 


•  •  *  Thefa^  BiAetu  (Vpicfc— Tratra. 

t  We.h^ar  a  great  deal  of  the  great  difficulty  of  makiDg  a  good  a&d  efli- 
^feiff'Biw  OH  the  snbject  of  the  press :  there  are,  I  admit,  difficatties,  bat  I 
iMal&JllMai.aot  insoniiomitabte.  I  have  detenuined  views  npon  the  sab- 
'  jecl^  which,  however,  the  liniiti  of  this  work  do  not  permit  mf  lo  evplaia* 
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those  who  live  undkv  them,  witneflBHW  thdr 
efdbioi  in  the  vehement  veie  of  ovr  oMdnmietist) 

'*  None  but  a  madman  would  tenn  Fortune  blind : 
How  can  she  see  to  wound  desert  so  right 
Just  in  the  speeding  placet — to  girt  lewd  brows 
With  honoured  wreath?    Ha!  Fortune  blind!  away! 
How  can  she  hood-wink'd  then  so  rightly  see 
To  starve  rich  worth  and  glut  iniquity  1*' 

The  language  and  opinions  of  the  author  on  the  sabjecC 
of  the  police  of  France,  are  niost  unrestrained  and  decisive  t 
he  uttent  his  valuable  thoughts  with  the  freedom  that  would 
be  not  only  tolerated  but  encowraeed  in  etich  a  sroveraniest 
as  he  reoommends.     The  reader  shall  judge  ibr  bimsalf : 

•^'As  thei«  are  men  who  cannot  be  ministers  under  a  legitimate 
nmnarchy,  so  there  are  ministers  who  ought  not  to  exist  under  acoo« 
•titutional  government.  Need  I  designate  the  minister  of  general 
policel 

'*  If  the  charter^  which  professes  to  secure  individual  liberty;  is 
obeyed;  the  general  police  can  have  neither  power  nor  object. 

**Ifa  transitory  law  should  suspend  this  article  o/our  charter,  the 
general  police  is  sorely  not  necessary  to  execute  this  law. 

^  And  if  no  such  suspension  exists,  if  our  rights  are  in  full  forpc^ 
and  that  yet  the  general  police  takes  those  arbitrary  steps,  which  be*' 
long  to  its  peculiar  character,  such  as  supprebsien  of  pubiicafionSy 
domiciliary  visits,  nocturnal  searches,  arrests,  imprisonment^  exile--* 
the  charter  is  annihilated.  ^ 

**  *  Oh,  but  the  police  will  not  take  these  steps.'— 'Then  it  is 
useless. 

^'This  general  police  is,  in  fact,  a  political  police,  a  party  engine; 
its  chief  tendency  is  to  stifle  the  public  opinion,  if  it  cannot  disguise 
it— to  stab,  in  short,  the  constitution  to  the  heart.  Unknown  und^ 
the  old  regime— incompatible  with  the  new— -it  is  a  monster  horn  of 
anarchy  and  despotism,  and  bred  in  the  filth  of  the  revolution. 

**  The  minister  of  general  police  is  in  the  Chamber  of  Dqpatics  ■ 
What  does  he  there? 

"  Whata  bitter  irony  is  the  word  LtBERTT  in  hU  mouth,  wbo»  at 
the  end  of  his  eulogies  on  freedom,  can  arbitrarily  aad  illegally  arrest 
any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects !  * 

«« — What  a  farce  is  a  speech  on  the  budget  from  him,  who  levies 
taxes  at  his  own  pleasure ! 

-<<-^Wfaat-a  legtshitor  is  this  ofiieial  protector  of  ganin^-hoosss^ 
brothels,  and  all  the  sinks  into  which  tne  police  rakes  for  its  liveli* 
hoodi 

**  — Oan  debates  be  free  in  presence  of  a  bashaw  who  listens  to 
them  only  to  mark  the  man,  whom  he  jB»y  at  leisure  depoaaceisai 
i^ke;  if  he  cannot  corrupt  7  »  .  ^    <.. 
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*'  We  affect  to  establish  a  Aee  and  conrtitotioiial  ge/ferameM,  aiA^ 
we  do  Dot  see  that  we  are  feviTing  tbe  blessed  iostitutioasy  aod  conse- 
eiating  the  tender  mercies  of  Buonaparte. 

'<  I  have  said  that  the  police  levies  taxes  not  sanctioned  by  law; 
these  imposts  are,  a  tax  on  gaming,  and  a  tax  on  newspapers.* 
'  "The  gambling'houses   are  formed  out;   their  proiduce  flncttt« 
ates ;  it  at  present  produces  five  millions  (about  250»000l.  sterling) 
per  annum. 

"  The  tax  on  newspapers,  though  not  so  odious,  is  not  less,  arbi* 

'•  The  charter  says,  Art.  47,  *  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  to  te^ 
oeive  all  propositions  for  taxes ;'  and  Art.  48,  '  No  tax  can  be  en->' 
forced  or  levied  till  it  has  been  voted  by  the  two  Chambers,  andf 
sanctioned  by  the  King.' 

^  "  I  am  not  so  igporant  of  human  afiairs  as  not  to  know  that  gam- 
ing-houses have  been  tolerated  in  modern  society;  bnt  between- 
mere  toleration  and  high  protection  there  is  a  wide  difference:  be** 
tween  the  obscure  fee  given  under  the  old  regime  to  some  conniving/ 
elerk,  and  a  revenue  of  five  or  six  millions,  letied  arbitrarily  by  a 
minister  who  renders  no  ^  account, — and  all  this,  foraootb,  under  A 
constitutional  monarchy. 

"The  police,  thus  meddling  with  taxation,  falls  within  the  pee* -. 
visos  of  the  56th  article  of  the  charter  as  swindlers  or  peculators. 
But  with  what  is  it  that  it  does  not  meddle  1 

*'  We  find  it  in  our  criminal  proceedmgs, — we  see  it  there  attack-^ 
higthe  first. principles  of  judicial  impartiality,  as  we  have  just  seen* 
that  it  attacks  the  first  principles  of  political  order. 

^*  The  64th  article  of  the  charter  has  these  words :  <  Trials  in  all 
criminal  matters  shall  be  public,  unless  where  publicity  may  be 
(dangerous  to  the  state  or  to  public  morals ;  and  in  this  latter  case, 
ibe  tribunal  shall,  previously  to  closing  its  doors,  pass  a  ^ubg* 

MBNT  TO  THIS  EFFECT.' 

''  But  if  one  of  the  aeents  of  the  police  happens  to  be  involved  in 
a  criminal  afiair,  as  having  been  a  voluntary  accomplice  with  the  in- 
tention of  becoming  an  mformer— if  in  the  course  of  the  trial  the 
accused  should  adduce  in  their  defence  this  fact,  which  tends  to  their 
exculpation  by  diminishing  the  credit  due  to  a  character  thus  doubly 
infamous — the  police  forbids  the  newspapers  to  report  these  parts  of 
the  evidence ! 

'*  Thus  complete  publicity,  exists  only  against  the  accused ;  and 
thus  an  important  iogiredient  in  the  cause  is  concealed  from  the  puk«.« 
lie ;  whose  opinion  the  law  would  introduce  as  an  assistant  to,  or  a 
check  on,  the  conduct  of  the  tribunals;  and  all  the  world  (except 
the  lN|lf  dozen  persons  who  attended  the  trial),  remains  ignorant  vAe*  • 
ther  the  criminal  is  the  guilty  cause  of  his  own  ynisfoijtQnes,  or  whe- 

^  Thbre  is  also  a  tat  on  prosHiniei ;  but  the  profits  do  not  go  to  the  gea*i, 
ralpoUca*  ,  .*..     .  -        o^.  S^^ 
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ther  he  is  the  pitiable,'  if  not  ptrdDBflble^  vfctM  cf  a 
AtpMx  ttel/againrt  his  lUbatj  or  life  ;*— 
•'And  yet  we  tidk  of  a  charter  r    (p.t5~71.) 

,  Most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  police  id  Fiance  ii 
not,  as  with  us,  a  civil,  but  a  military  estaDlishflDent»  imd  te 
gmetal  title  includes,  not  only  the  i>er80iis  employed  in 
ieein^that  the  laws  for  the  presenralion  of  goodoraer  in 
society  are  obeyed,  but  those  wlio  have  the  regulation  and 
collection  of  the  revenues:  the  <^cers  of  excise  and  cus- 
toms are  military ;  and  thus  the  Kin?  of  France  possesses  a 
power  and  a  patronage  much  exceeding  any  that  is  known 
to  the  sovereign  of  this  country.  It  is  to  be  recollected 
also,  that  the  same  regulations  that  exist  in  Great  Britain 
to  prevent  their  interference  in  elections,  &c.  do  not  prevail 
in  France^  or  only  in  a  very  partial  and  imperfect  maniier* 
From  the  police,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  proceeds  to  animad- 
vert  upon  the  conduct  of  the  first,  second^  and  third  cabioeta 
9f  Louis  XVIIL;  of  the  last,  viz*  that  now  in  power,  aad 
its  systeni,  he  speaks  in  these  terms  :-— 

''The  principal  system  of  government,  since  the  restoration — the 
base  of  all  the  others — is  that  from  which  the  following  heresies  ave 
derived ;  viz.  there  are  nQ  r4nfali8is  m  H-anc^-^the  dq^im  4^  nait^* 
pmtent  the  public  opinion — the  mgcrity  of  the  Chamber  m  not  fk€€r' 
gan  of  the  nation — the  royalUtsare  incapabk^S^c.  ifc» 

"  This  system,  which  can  only  be  supported  by  denying  the  evi* 
dence  of  facts — by  misrepresenting  Ibin^s-^y  ealumniatio^  men — 
by  outraging  common  ^euse-rby  quitting  the  straight  high  road 
for  an  intricate  and  daugerous  path :  this  system  is  id  one  woxdi 

thatFBANCE  OUGHT  TO  BB  GOVBBNED  CM  THE  PBINCIPLK  OV 
BKVOLUTIONABY  INTBBBSTS. 

**  This  uncouth  phrase^  well  worthy  its  authors,  is  the  whole  in- 
struction which  a  modern  minister  need  learn.  Whoever  does  not 
understand  it,  is  pronounced  devoid  of  ministerial  talents.  He  ii 
not  worth  teaching ;  and  they  do  not  condescend  to  explain  to  him 
the  meaning  of  the  jargon  used  in  the  coteries  of  Paris,  by  the 
adepts  in  these  high  mysteries,    (p.  lid.) 

We  ought  not  to  omit  what,  is  said  to  prove,  that  in  truth 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  France  are  royalists :  this  part 
of  the  snbject  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  present  state  ci 
that  kingdom : — 

•  '*  The  royalists,  ftr  from  being  the  small  minority,  are  the  ian 
mense  majority  of  France. 

-  ••  •  Oh,*  say  our  opponenti*  •  If  they  had  been  50,  the  revolatioa 
never  could  have  happened.' 
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■  **  Pnj^  lum  loog  hme  majoiitfas  iofloeBced  revolutioiis?  Hat 
BOt  espcncnce  »bewn»  thftt  more,  frequently  the  minority  carry  aH 
before  tbeinl  Did,  for  inMaiice,  Fraiice  desire  the  mur<ler  of  Louis 
XVI.  t — Was  she  for  the  Convention  aad  its  crimes — for  the  Direc- 
tory and  its  baseness-i-rfor  Buons^arte  and  bis  conscription  1  She 
Wished  for  none  of  this-^her  heart  revplted  at  it  all ;  but  she  was  re^ 
strained  by  an  active  and  armed  minorily.  Can  we  then  infer,  her 
cause  a  majority  is  silent,  that  it  does  not  exist;  that  its  sentiments 
do  not  live  in  a  million  of  hearts.  If  this  be  true,  there  is  a  very 
short  rule  for  all  cases— the  oppressed  are  always  wrong,  and  the 
oppressor  is  always  right. 

'*  But  relieve  this  majority  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  and  what  wiH 
iMippen  ?  > 

^  The  answer  is  before  our  «yes. 

''The  Electoral  Collets,  sommoned and  composed  by  Baomp- 
parte,  eaercise  their  elective  funclipoa  under  the  King.  Of  ^ioh 
party  ate  they  I  They  elect  the  most  deteimiiied  roj^ists.  I  wii 
saiy  more  :--it  required  the  whole  force  of  aunisterial  influeoDe  to 
procure  the  return  of  certain  individuals  whom  the  public  feeling 
repelled* 

.  •'  Far  from  wishing  for  revolutionists,  we  are  sick  of  them.  The 
tide  is  set  the  other  way ;  we  desire  no  more  revolutions,  and  no 
more  revolutionists. 

**  But  let  ns  stick  to  fiicts.  I  entreat  my  reader  to  call  to  his  re* 
(Collection  l!ie  departments,  the  towns,  villftges,  hamlets,  with  whtcli 
ht  mav  be  aoqnainted.  In  all  these  places  he  wfl)  have  no  difficulty 
an  recfconfaig  tne  numbers  of  the  vevoldtionary  me^.  Are  there  a 
thbntand  in  a  depavtaseDt;  an  bnidred  in  a  town,  a  dosen  m  the  viU 
Ugt  or  kmdetl    Tfaare^iano  inch  thi^. 

'*  Thoae  who  have  only  travelled  throiigbprovitices  devastated  by 
two  BQccessive  invasions — who  have  followed  the  ^epa  of  tw<elve 
hundred  thousand  foreign*  soldiers — ^who  have  beard  the  peaaaahi 
complaining  amid  their  plandered  fields,  and  desolated  cottagiea*^* 
are  they  to  judge  of  the  i(rbole  population  by  the  accents  of  ^ef, 
of  hunger,  and  of  misery?  But  how  is  it  that  these  very  province^ 
have  returned  deputies  at  least  as  r6yalist  as  the  resf  of  France  1 
€an  we  be  ignorant  that  all  the  noilhem  departments  are  animated 
hy  the  purest  loyaltyl  In  the  west  and  south,  the  ftrvonr  V>f  tUi  . 
liseling  amounts  to  enthusiasm.  ^  - 

••These  are  facts."    (p.  18(V-1»*) 

!,  Haviiig,  even  since  tlte  publication  of  the  work  before  us 
Uk  Paris,  travelled  throuch  a  most  populous  part  of  Fiance, 
and  having  learnt.soinetniDg  of  the  geoeral-fitate  of  fbeling 
Ibroughoi^t  that.cpqnU|^  from  sources  on  wbiph  we  iaMN%;». 
:we  laay  ,be  excused  if  ive  here  iatevpimt  /our  ;reviejr  f?r  a 
jGaw.ipooen^riwb^e'yf^ftotic^atiJkaat  toe  extoE^KOl'ltppear'* 
'^D/fQ  ol[.^  ip^c  Duad^.  It  is  iuid[o]ibte%.ir^i  t^ai.  the 
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:8(Mlth.  18  royally  diKiKwed  (wlieliier  it  merit  tli»  tratai  ex- 
pression of  the  author  may  perhaps  be  queatioiiedX  but  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  the  northern  portions  of  the  kingdoiB; 
ihore  especially  the  district  under  the  immediate  domifiiioB 
of  the  JBritish  troops,  is  very  hostilelo  the  new  order  of 
things.  Serious  affrays,  with  consequences  still  more  se- 
rious, daily  happen  between  our  troops  and  the  half-pay 
officersof  the  late  French  arm^;  all  mention  of  them  is, 
however,  careAilIy  suppressed  in  the  public  journals,  and 
few  accounts  reach  this  country  from  private  individuals.  A 
few  days  before  we  left  the  Continent,  a  very  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
sort  of  terms  which  subsist.  Two  English  officers,  accom- 
panied by  two  ladies,  were  met  near  Cambray  by  two  ex- 
miUimres  y  all  the  parties  were  on  horseback,  and  the  Ei^ 
lishmen,  taking  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  the  ladies  fil- 
ing behind  them,  left  a  considerable  space  for  the  French- 
men to  pass  on  either  side.  Instead  of  so  doing,  with  the 
utmost  violence  they  rode  against  the  Englishmen,  and  dis- 
mounted one  of  them,  who  took  revenge  by  horsewhipping 
the  Frenchman,  to  whom  his  companion  lent  no  assistance. 
This  affair  excited  much  ferment  in  Cambray,  all  the 
French  being  opposed  to  our  troops ;  and  the  Dwe  of  Wel- 
lington found  himself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  disarm- 
ing many  of  the  French  inhabitants,  and  of  orderinjp  that 
English  officers  should  wear  their  uniforms  and  their  side* 
arms.  In  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  the  French  ra- 
Itased  to  attend  the  theatre,  which  was  also  frequented  fay 
British  oflkets,  and  it  was  closed  in  consequence.  Upon 
this  statement  our  readers  may  place  the  most  assured 
reliance. 

The  author  next  insists,  that  if  it  be  true  that  there  are 
no  royalists  in  France,  it  becomes  doubly  important  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  m.ake  them ;  and  he  contends 
with  much  force,  that  the  revolutionary  system  is  not  veij 
likely  to  lead  to  success.  General  epurationsj  or,  as  we 
should  understand  it,  expurgations  (a  term  that  did  not  oc- 
cur to  the  translator  of  the  work  before  us)  are  recommended 
in  opposition  to  partial  deprivations  of  suspected  indivi- 
duals, which  M.  ae  Chateaubriand  argues  are  impolitic  and 
unjust.'  This  is  a  paK  of  the  subject  m  which  we  can  least 
of  all  concur  with  the  author,  who,  acting  upon  broad  prin« 
eiples  of  policy,  would  adopt  the  same  rule  with  regard  tft 
punishments  that  ought  to  prevail  with  naspectio  rewards 
After  maintatining  tmM;  there  exists  a  moM  oonsjiirBi^ 
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Im^mt  lefpkimncyf  he  ^fawpoinls  out  ibe  secret  purpose 
i^iiooeeied.  behM,  tiie  af0tem  et  0ev<»lutiDnarj  intereftto :     - 

**  The  system  which  it  is  pretended  must  be  followed,  for  the 
safety  of  the  throne,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  conceals  witliin 
itself  the  secret  purpose  for  which  it  lias  been  adopted,  and  to  the 
triumph  of  which  it  is  directed. 

**  It  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  by  a  certain  party,  that  a  reveluticm 
•nch  as  ours,  can  be  terminated  only  by  a  change  of  dynasty.  Othen^ 
who  are  more  moderate  say,  by  a  change  in  the  order  of  sacoession : 
I  shall  refrain  from  entering  into  the  detail  of  these  criminal  an4 
*tieaaonabl€  propositions. 

'<  Who  is  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  instead  of  the  Bottfboiiaf 
On  this  point  opinions  are  divided,  but  they  are  agreed  on  this  iMcosr. 
sttgr  of  deposing  the  legitimate  family.  The  Stuarts  are  the  aaaaple 
cited.  History  tempts  them ; — had  it  not  been  for  the  execution  x4 
Charles  I.  we  should  not  deplore  that  of  Louis  XVI.  Wretched 
imitators !  you  did  not  even  invent  the  crime. 

^ "  How  shall  I  prove  that  this  horrible  doctrine  is  myateriously 
hidden  under  the  system  of  rtwdutionary  intereds  I 

"  I  need  only  cast  a  glance  on  the  pamphlets  and  journals  of  the 

**  I  have  since  read,  and  others  have  likewise  read,  publications 
which  leave  nothing  doubtful,  not^veo  the  name.  Amidst  the  gaiety 
of  the  table,  or  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  which  is  another  sort  of  io^ 
toftication,  candour  avows  and  levity  betrays  their  secret  thoughts. 
But  if  I  wasted  direct  proofs,  I  need  only  cast  my  eyes  on  what  i$ 
pasdng  arouMd  me :  whenever  one  sees  a  uniform  plan,  and  regular 
pjarts  connected  and  corre^poudiog  with  e^di  other,  it  is  evident  that 
such  regularity  could  not  have  b«en  the  effect  of  chance;  a  conse- 

Suence  leads  me  to  look  for  a  principle;  and  through  the  nature  of 
lie  efect,  I  arrive  at  the  character  of  the  cause. 
'*  Let  us  observe  the  object,  and  follow  the  progress  of  this  oon- 
q)iracY. 

**  The  chief  object  of  that  which  I  term  the  conspiracy  of  the  mo- 
ral interests  of  the  revolution,  is  to  change  the  dynasty ;  its  secon- 
darv  object  is  to  impose  on  the  new  sovereign  the  conditions  tp 
ivlueh  it  endeavowed  to  subject  the  King  at  St.  Dennis:  namely,  to 
adopt  the  tri-colouvedeockadie,  acknowledge  himself  to  be  Kiqg  by 
the  grace  of  the  people,  to  re-embody  the  army  of  the  Loire,  and 
j«al  the  refweaaotatives  of  Buonaparte,  if  fhey  should  happen  to  be 
alive  at  the  period.  The  poesent  caisteooe  of  this  pro^t,  wUeb 
has  never  been  abandoned,  will  be  rendered  com|detdy  evident  h|y 
the  observation  of  facts  which  stare  us  in  the  face."    (p.  173—175.) 

Having  shewn  other   unhappy    conseqiienceB  likely  to 

result  from  the  policy  now  prevailing^  the  author  enters 

upon  the  reverse,  and  points  out  the  remedies  he  would 

muDJs ;  in  in|hn>duGi]|g  this  part  loi  bia  aulMuty  be  obsciwif . : 

^it.  Rev.  VolTi  V.  Oct.  1816.  3  C 
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^^  I  have  never  published  any  thing  without  hesitation  uni, 
self-niistruet :  for  the  first  time,  I  now  venture  to  use  dilE»- 
rent  language ;  I  venture  to  make  a  proposition  to  restore 
tranquiliitj  to  France."    ^He  then  advances  to  his  plan. 

*'  According  to  the  principles  which  I  have  just  laid  down,Fnnce 
can  he  saved  only  by  preserving  and  maintaining  the  political  results 
of  the  Revolution,  which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  charter — 
putting,  at  the  same  time,  a  final  stop  to  the  Revolution  itself — dis- 
tioguishing  it  from  its  consequences,  and,  I  will  say,  destroying  tf, 
that  its  consequences  may  be  secure. 

**  The  interests  and*recollections  of  old  and  new  France  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  mingled  together,  instead  of  being  separated 
or  sacrificed  to  revolutionary  interests. 

**  The  church  and  the  state  should  be  allied  for  their  mutual  dig- 
nity and  safety. 

**  Hence,  1  am  for  the  wkoie  charter — perfect  freedom — alt  the 
institutions  which  have  grown  up  by  the  course  of  time,  the  change 
of  manners,  and  the  progress  of  the  human  mind ;  but  with  them  I 
would  preserve  all  the  remains  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  religion, 
the  eternal  principles  of  morality  and  justice ;  and,  above  sul,  I 
would  not  preserve  those  men  too  well  known  by  their  crimes  aiiid 
our  misfortunes. 

What  a  paradox  it  is  to  pretend  to  give  a  people  institutions,  gene* 
reus,  noble,  polished,  independent,  and  to  imagine  that  we  can  only 
establish  such  institutions  by  confiding  them  to  men  who  are  neither 
generous,  nor  noble,  nor  polished,  nor  independent;  to  dream  that 
we  can  form  a  present  without  a  past — plant  a  tree  without  roots,  a 
society  without  religion !  It  is  an  indictment  against  the  proceedings 
of  all  free  people;  it  is  disavowing  the  unanimous  concord  of  all 
nations ;  it  is  despising  the  opinion .  of  the  greatest  moralists  and 
statesmen  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times. 

**  My  scheme  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  common  sense,  and  in  accord  with  the .  experience  of 
ages.  The  execution  of  it  is  easy :  it  is  worth  the  trial. — ^What 
have  we  gained  by  keeping  in  the  ruts,  in  which  we  have  been  jolt- 
ing for  the  three  last  years  1  Let  us  try  to  get  out  of  them :  we  have 
already  broken  the  state-coach  once :  unless  we  try  a  new  road,  we 
shall  not  reach  our  journey's  end."    (p.  222 — ^223.) 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  from  the  conclusion  of  the  work, 
where  the  author  pronounces  a  eulogium  on  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

**  A  representative  monarchy  is  not,  perhaps,  a  perfect  system  of 
government,  but  it  has  incontestible  advantages.  When  there  is  war 
abroad,  or  insurrection  at  home,  it  becomes,  by  the  suspension  of 
certain  laws,  a  kind  of  dictatorship.  Is  a  Chamber  factious, — ^it  is 
restrained  by  the  other,  or  dissolved  by  the  King.  Should  the  course 
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of  inheritance  place  on  the  throne  a  Prince  hostile  to  public  free- 
dom, — ^the  Chambers  resist  the  invasion  of  tyranny.  No  other 
species  of  government  can  impose  weightier  taxes,  or  raise  gnater 
armies.  It  is  particularly  favourable  to  arts  and  literature.  Under 
a  despotic  system,  when  the  Monarch  dies,  bis  plans  die  with  him ; 
ymth  Chambers  (which,  continually  revived,  live  for  ever)  every  thing 
lives,  and  nothing  dies  but  the  individual  person  of  the  Monarch : 
the  Chambers  resemble,  in  this  respect,  tho^e  religious  and  literary 
corporations  which  never  died,  and  which  used  to  complete  immense 
undertakings,  which  no  individual  would  have  courage  to  attempt, 
or  longevity  to  finish. 

**  Every  man,  in  such  a  government,  finds  his  use  and  his  place; 
and  the  government,  obliged  to  employ  the  ablest  men,  will  learn  to 
make  use  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  ages."    (p.  296 — ^237.) 

Our  review  of  this  important  work  (which,  for  the  excel- 
lence of  many  of  its  general  principles  of  government,  for 
the  enlightened  spirit  in  whicn  it  is  written,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  language, — intended,  we  believe,  as  an  imi- 
tative improvement  upon  Montesquieu, — will  be  read  with 
interest  by  persons  of  all  parties)  has  already  extended  so 
fkr,  as  almost  to  preclude  general  remarks  in  the  wind- 
ing up. 

Its  author  has  been  attacked  on  all  sides ;  but  the  same 
resolution  which  induced  him  to  print  the  work,  has  ^ven 
him  firmness  to  endure  calumny.  He  avows  boldly  his  en- 
mity to  the  Revolution,  and  to  those  who  shared  in  it ;  but 
he  endeavours  impartially  to  draw  a  line  between  such  a& 
would  introduce  revolutionary  principles,  and  such  as  are 
anxious  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  system  of  the  old 
dynasty.  Even  under  well-regulated  governments,  it  is 
often  found,  that  a  man  who  sides  with  neither  party,  18 
suspected  by  both  ;  how  then  can  M.  de  Chateaubriand  ex- 
pect Co  escape  censure  in  France  at  the  present  moment. 

"  Sometimes  the  very  gloss  on  any  thin|; 

Will  seem  a  stain ;  the  fiiult  not  in  the  light. 

Not  in  the  guilty  object,  but  our  sight : 

His  gloss,  raised  from  the  richness  of  his  stuff. 

Had  too  much  splendour  for  the  owly  eye 

Of  politK  and  thankless  royalty.*^  *  Gto.  Chapmam^ 
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Art.  T.— a  Staiement  of  the  Early  Symptoms  which  lead  to 
IAa  Disease  termed  Water  in  the  Brain  ;  with  ObsrrvalioMM 
&n  the  necessity  of  a  watchful  attention  to  them<,  and  cm  tht 
fatal  consequences  of  their  neglect :  in  a  Letter  to  Martin 
Wall,  Esq.  M.D.  Clinical  Professor  at  Oxford^  ire.  ire 
By  G.  D.  Yeats,  M.D.  of  TrinUy  College,  Oxford^  ♦c. 
Callow,  18 15.    8vo.  pp.  114. 

Fsw  diseases  have  a  better  claim  to  popular  aUention  thaa 
the  one  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article;  audi 
Df.  Yeats's  publication  affords  a  favourable  oppertunitj  of 
pointing  oat  what  is  of  most  consequence  to  be  ^nerafljr 
Known.  To  parents  it  must  be  particularfy  interesttfig^  to 
ha  pat  upon  tbeir  ffuard  against  the  insidioua  approacbee  of 
a  disease  which,  if  allowed  to  establish  itselt^  almost  anU 
formly  baffles  the  utmost  efforts  of  medical  skill ;  more 
es^peciallj  as  the  victims  of  this  disorder  are  usually  found 
i^oagst  children  of  the  most  lively  and  engaging  disposi- 
tions, and  such  as  early  manifest  superior  intellectual  en* 
d^wments,  which  render  them  objects  of  peculiar  iaterest  to 
all  their  friends.  It  must  also  be  useful  thus  to  warn  Iheoi, 
of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  certain  apparently  slifht 
syo^ptomS)  which  are  too  often  allowed  to  pass  unheeited^ 
UAtil  the  case  becomes  truly  alarming ;  because  these  will 
almost  always  yield  without  difficulty  to  early  and  judicioaa 
treatment;  W 


**        ' — — «r6  medicina  paratur. 

Gum  mak  per  longas  coDvalo^re  moras." 

Our  author  very  properly  insists  with  much  force  vpm 
the  importance  of  attending  to  the  first  indications  of  oi^ 
ease  $  but  when  he  says,  ^^  the  necessity  of  such  watcfcfuL 
attention  is  more  indispensable  in  a  curative  point  of  view, 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  letter,  inasmuch  as,  with  all 
other  diseases  in  which  our  art  is  at  all'  available,  a  cure 
may  be  effected  in  almost  any  of  the  subsequent  stages,*'  he 
appears  to  have  been  blinded  by  long  gazing;  on  a  favourite 
object;  and,  like  many  others,  to  have  indulged  the  natural 
propensity  of  an  author  to  give  an  undue  and  exclusive 
importance  to  that  which  he  has  made  his  particular  study. 
Dr.  Y.  must  very  well  know,  that  the  maxim,  "  principiis 
obsta,''  is  universally  applicable ;  and  that  there  is  not  one, 
in  the  long  catalogue  of  human  maladies,  which  will  not 
ultiiQately  become  incurable  by  being  neglected. 

Formerly,  when  the  history  of  diseases  had  not  yet  been 
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iHastinted  by  anatomical  investigation,  that  ooogeries  of 
8jrinptoa»9  now  commonlv  known  under  the  name  of  acute 
Ivfdrocephahit^  was  conroonded  with  some  other  diseases 
pecaliar  to  chiklhood,  between  which  and  hydrocephalus  it 
iHis  been  since  endeavoured  to  draw  a  distinction ;  and  it  is 
not  altogether  improbable,  that  the  progress  of  science  may 
bnag  us  back,  with  much  more  light  however,  to  the  poipt 
from  which  we  have  in  the  course  of  ages  departed,     w  faen 
pathologists  discovered  in  those  who  perished,  after  exhibit- 
ing such  a  train  of  symptoms  as  will  be  presently  detailed^ 
that  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  were  distended  with  an 
aijiueous  fluid,  they  naturally  enough  attributed  to  this  so. 
jMrominent  appearance  of  disease  the  whole  of  the  preceding, 
symptoms ;  and  hence  the  name  bestowed  on  this  affection. 
But  it  was  soon  observed  that  the  brain,  in  these  cases^ 
exhibited  considerable  marks  of  inflammation ;   and  that 
there  was  one  period  of  the  complaint  which  corresponded 
Witb  a  state  of  vascular  excitement ;  the  first  stage  of  suC' 
fering,  therefore,  was  ascribed  to  this,  and  the  subsequent 
one  of  stupor  to  the  efltision  of  water,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  consequence  of  the  previous  action,  and  the  cause 
ofjyijurious  pressure  upon  the  brain.     Again,  some  cases 
were  noticed,  in  which,  all  the  distinguishing  signs  of  hydro- 
cephalus had  been  conspicuous,  and  yet.no  water  was  found 
in  the  brain,  whilst  all  its  vessels  were  unusually  distended 
with  blood.    It  then  became  a  question,  whether  any  of  tba 
symptoms  are  reallj^  dependent  on  efltision,  seeing  that  de« 
ranged  vascular  action  is  alone  sufficient  to  produce  them 
all ;  and  this  conclnsion  receives  additional  support  from  a 
aise  related  by  Mr.  Abernetby,  and  from  another  by  Dr. 
Warren,  in  neither  of  which  could  any  disease  whatever  be 
detected  in  the  brain,  though  there  was  every  reason  to 
expect  some :  in  these  instances,  disordered  circulation  had 
occasioned  stupor,  without  being  so  excessive  as  to  leave  a 
traxre  of  its  existence.     In  the  further  prosecution  of  the  in- 
auiry,  the  abdominal  viscera  were  often  found  very  much 
aiseased ;  and  a  more  accurate  observation  of  the  progress 
of  fatal  cases  demonstrated  some  notable  disorder  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  or  intestines,  to  be  amongst  the  earliest  sigai 
of  an  indisposition  terminating  in  confirmed  hydrocepbaius. 
Oitided  by  observations  of  this  kind,  some  practitioners  have 
adverted  to  the  doetrine  of  sympathies  ror  an  explanation 
'of  the  origin  of  this  complaint ;  and  considering  the  power- 
ftd  influence  reciprocally  exerted  by  the  brain  and  the 
stomachy  as  well  as  the  iatii&ate  sympathy  existing  between 
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the  brain  and  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  thej  are  per- 
suaded that  the  affection  of  the  head,  at  present  under  ccmi'- 
sideration,  takes  its  rise,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  from 
abdominal  irritation.  For  the  purpose  of  caUin^  public 
attention  'more  generally  and  forcibly  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  Dr.  Yeats  has  published  his  truly  commendable 
letter;  from  which  we  gladly  indulge  ourselves  in  quoting  a 
very  satisbctory  history  of  the  disease. 

**  In  the  very  first  commencement  of  the  symptoms,  before  any 
alarm  is  taken,  and  before  any  person  can  possibly  imagine,  bat 
from  experience,  that  they  will  often  terminate  in  water  in  &e  bndn, 
an  occasional  languor,  as  if  arising  from  fatigue,  with  intervals  of 
considerable  activity,  is  observed ;  it  is,  therefore,  attributed  to  tlus 
cause,  from  the  disposition,  too,  which  the  child  manifests  of  reclin- 
ing on  the  sofa,  chair,  or  lap  of  the  mother;  the  usual  degree  of 
healthy  appearance  of  the  countenance  diminishes,  though  not  per* 
manently,  in  a  transient  paleness  and  occasional  collapse  of  the  fea- 
tures ;  a  dark-coloured  line  is  observable  under  each  eye,  with  a 
dulness  of  that  organ ;  the  usual  softness  and  pliability  of  the  akis 
diminish,  with  a  consequent  harshness  and  increased  heat  of  the 
suriace;  the  appetite  capricious;  occasional  thirst;  state  of  the 
bowels  more  than  commonly  tardy ;  the  tongue  white,  and  rather 
disposed  to  be  dry,  if  examined  in  the  morning ;  the  pulse  at  Aiis 
period  exhibits  no  particular  morbid  change,  either  in  its  frequenc^^ 
strength,  or  regularity ;  tlie  urine  is  at  times  higher  coloured  than  it 
ought  to  be;  and  from  observing  that  the  child  has  not  had  an  era* 
cuation  by  the  bowels  as  often  as  usual,  recourse  is  had  to  some  do^ 
mestic  purgative,  and  a  stool  is  procured  more  than  commonly  con- 
sistent and  firm,  and  not  in  the  same  quantity  as  formerly  with  the 
same  dose  of  the  medicine ;  no  very  striking  aheratioo  of  cc^oor  is 
observable,,  unless  attentively  examined,  when  it  will  plainly  appear 
that  a  diseased  secretion  has  already  b^un  to  take  place  in  Vntst 
glands  which  pour  their  secretions  into  the  intestinal  canal :  at  times 
the  evacuation  will  be  throughout  much  lighter  than  it  ought  to  be; 
at  others,  only  partially  so;  and  again,  the  whole  will  be  more  tinged 
with  a  darker  colour  of  a  greenish  cast,  and  accompanied  with  some 
quantity  of  slimy  matter,  but  more  than  the  mere  abrasion  of  the 
intestines  by  a  purgative  will  produce.  When  any  uneasiness  in  the 
head  is  complained  of,  it  is  not  of  pain  either  acute  or  diill,  but  of 
a  disagreeable  noise  and  confusion ;  the  scalp  at  times  feels  sore  on 
being  rubbed  or  touched. 

''  Durinc;  this  state,  upon  examination,  a  puffiness  will  be  felt; 
and  also  a  folness  observable  over  the  centre  ot  the  stomach,  extend- 
ing towards  the  navel ;  uneasiness  is  complained  of  there  from  plea- 
sure, but,  like  all  the  other  symptoms  at  this  time,  they  are  not  perma- 
nent;  and  the  only  symptom  which  observes  any  permanency,  b  tha 
torpid  state  of  the  boweb,  although  the  degree  of  it  varies  w  difie* 
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ifnit  patients;  the  costiveDess  is,  nevertheless,  always  niore  or  less 

-  present;  the  sle^  is  frequently  disturbed  by  restlessness,  indicated 

-  Dy  repeated  movements  about  the  bed.  The  child  is  said  to  be  only 
not  welly  and  this  is  supposed  to  arise  from  some  improper  food 
that  has  been  taken.  It  is  evident  we  cannot,  a  priori,  positively 
determine  what  exact  state  of  disease  this  deviation  from  general 
health  will  ultimately  produce ;  but  fall  well  I  know,  that  this  irrc- 
gular  excitement,  this  vacillating  stale,  in  the  way  above  described, 
very  frequently  leads  to  the  next  chain  of  more  manifest  morbid  ac- 
tions, which  terminate  in  water  in  the  brain-  We  should  be,  under 
such  circumstances,  most  carefully  watchful."    (p.  31 — 85.) 

The  puffiness  and  fulness  above  noticed  in  the  region  of 

t  the  stomach,  are  ascribed  to  distension  of  the  duodenumi 

,  which  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  our  author  thinks, 

.has  been  too  little  regarded  in  the  accounts  given  of  dis- 

.  orders  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera.    The  manner  in  which  an 

unhealthy  state  of  this  organ  may  be  productive  of  uneasi- 

ness,  and  may  induce  disease  in  the  neighbouring  organs,  is 

explained  at  some  length ;  and  as  &r  as  pathofogy  is  con-  > 

cerned,  we  are  ready  to  allow  the  justice  of  all  that  is  ad- 

*  yanced  on  this  topic,  but  practically  we  cannot  think  it  of 

'  any  importance  whether  the  fault  he  in  the  stomach  or  duo- 

denum.     In  the  early  and  moderate  state  of  disease,  which 

has  been  now  described,  the  administration  of  proper  re- 

.medies  will  easily  avert  all  further  mischief ;  and  fortunate 

.it  is,  indeed,  if  it  has  so  happened  that  this  previous  state 

has  been  attended  to;  if  not,  the  chain  of  diseased  actions 

is  lengthened  by  firmer  links  more  difficult  to  be  bro)£en, 

but  still  to  be  destroyed  by  discriminating  and  steady^aieans, 

though  with  more  time,  trouble,  and  anxious  solicitude, 

before  it  fixes  completely  in  the  brain." 

-  '*  If  unfortanately  this  should  be  the  case,  the  symptoms  assume 
a  more  formidable  and  coramsmding  shape :  the  occasional  languor 
wears  mere  the  appearance  of  permanent  lassitude;  the  returns  of 
activity  diminish ;  the  child  wishes  to  be  almost  constantly  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture  f  the  unhealthy  look  of  the  countenance  becomes 
more  permanent,  and  more  observable  in-every  respect ;  the  darkness 
tinder  the  eyes  is  of  a  deeper  colour;  the  excitement  from  feverish 
action  becomes  more  regular  and  more  apparent,  with  the  conse- 
quent harshness  of  the  skin ;  occasional  flushes  pass  across  the 
cheeks,  sometimes  more  fixed  in  one  cheek ;  transient  pains  are  felt 
in  the  head,  more  or  less  acute,  and  more  or  less  frequent ;  and  4t 
times,  when  the  child  will  be  apparentlv  enjoying  itself  with  com- 
fortable feelings,  its  attention  will  be  suddenly  arrested  by  this  pain, 
crying  out,  *  Oh,  my  head  achs!'  Some  will  complain  of  the  head 
&eling  sore  to  the  touch  externally.    The  pulse  now  becomes,  at 
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limes  moch  qnickenedy  imA  ptrticukrly  kregokr;  but  if  eitefidl^ 
examinad,  and  it  must  be  done  with  someattentioo,  wbto  tlus-chiki 
is  under  the  febrile  acoesaion^  an  irregularity  will  be  icndily  disce- 
inered,  once,  twice,  and  sometinMS  more,  in  tbe  nuQute.  Periods  ef 
drowsiness  supervene ;  the  bowels  arc  nore  obfltiaately  torpid,  and 
when  stools  am  procmred*  they  are  of  a  very  disagreeable  siaeU,  and 
«f  a  very  morbid  appearance — aometimes  a  glutiacms  aass»  vtet- 
BHxed  with  dark  lumps  of  fsBces,  at  otfaen  u»en  h  a  raiiiture  of  a 
deep  green,  with  matters  sin^ar  to  a  yeasty  fermentatioa:  tbeir 
colour  and  appearance  will  vary  much  in  the  same  person  ^difieieftt 
times.  Sickness*  nausea,  and  vomiting,  are  freqiie&tly  troublesooie, 
either  when  the  little  patient  raises  bis  head  from  the  pillow,  to  which 
drowsiness  and  lassitude  had  consigned  ft,  or  after  taking  food,  or 
both,  in  some,  the  puffiness  and  fulness  about  4hc  ragion  of  the 
fltonech,  are  not  now  so  perceptible,  one  part  of  the  mortad  actioas 
having  yielded  to  others  of  a  more  violent  nature:  Ibis  symptoas, 
thou^  common,  does  not  invariably  attend ;  its  being  observed,  too, 
depends  upm  what  portion  of  the  digestive  oi^anB  «re  most  under 
morbid  actions  at  tbe  time  of  examination.  All  the  c^mptoms  bear 
evident  maiks  of  irregular  excitement:  a  giddiness,  with  an  tmplea- 
sant  cloudiness  in  tl^  sight,  is  complained  of,  and,  although  tbe 
eyes  exhibit  nothins  morbid  upon  examination,  a  strong  licht  is  dis- 
agreeable and  painful ;  the  unne  varies  much  in  colour  and  quantity, 
depending  entirely  on  the  circumstance  of  the  febrile  accessions ;  the 
appetite  becomes  deficient;  tbe  thirst  troublesome;  tiie  tongue  v?liit^, 
and  inclining  to  be  dry.  The  complamt,  in  this  stage  of  its  progress, 
is  still  manageable;  in  some  easily  so,  from  the  circumstances  ef 
#ie  previous  habits  of  the  cfaSId,  as  already  sfafed ;  but  ft  must  be 
leconlected,  that  every  hour  is  now  most  precious,  and  any  moomots 
lost  ase  scarcely  to  be  recovered ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  symptoms 
Sonn  more  a  ^sease  of  the  head,  so  is  it  tne  more  dai^^erous,  aaftl 
consequently  with  tihe  greater  difficulty  removed."    (p.  6^--66.) 

If  the  proper  measures  are  neglected  in  tfaia  stage  of  tlie 
eomidaMtt^  ar  if  unfiMrtuoatefy  tbey  BhouM  be  lourvailingi^  it 
•dTasioea  to  a  degnee  of  activity  and  violence,  wbich  nvMit 
flre^uently  provca  iiremediaUo. 

*'  The  accession  of  this  state  b  marked  witti  greatly  inceeaaed 
violtnoe,  and  with  great  suffering  to  the  patient :  the  beat  of  the 
akin  becomes  more  intense  aud  narsh;  febrile  accessions  more  vio- 
lent and  distressing;  th^  pains  of  the  head  more  acute,  and  more 
frequent  in  tbeir  vetuni,->-and  tbe  loud  screams  of  the  child  on  this 
Mscoutttase  tnily  afflicting;  the  pupils  of  tbe  eyes  shew  great  dilatih 
4100,  but  still  contract  on  the  approach  of  light,  though  not  beal* 
iiuly,  by  a  wavini^  lan|uid,  vibratory  motion;  a  squinting  takes 
filacc  at  times;  doubk  vision  is  oompuiined  of;  and  when  the  chiU 
as  desired  (though  not  seeing  double  at  the  time)  to  view  an  ol^^ect».I 
luma  notioed  that  Jbe  ^ees  the  olqect,  not  where  it  really  is,  but  on 
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skiB  of  iU  by  poiatiog  to  the  spot ;  a  kDitting  of  the  eye-browi, 
Tritli  an  expression  of  the  countenance  indicative  of  great  distress ; 
for  a  few  minutes  tliere  will  be  a  perfect  silence  and  quietism^  with 
^  fixed  steady  stare  of  the  eyes,  and  a  very  great  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  when  a  sudden  start  will  take  place,  with  a  loud  screaming 
and  a  quick  tossing  of  the  arms  over  the  head;  frequent  moaning; 
deep  sighing;  sickness  and  vomiting;  bowels  most  obstinately  cos- 
tive ;  the  evacuations,  when  procured,  are  very  scanty  and  ill-formed, 
and  extremely  offensive ;  and  when  it  happens  that  by  any  active 
xaeans  a  good  mass  is  brought  away,  it  looks  like  any  thing  hut 
ibeees,  being  dark,  yeasty,  and  gelatinous — ^smelling  like  a  mixture 
of  aonr  grains  with  putrid  matter;  the  tongue  foul,  sometimes  brown 
and  dry;  much  thirst;  no  appetite;  the  urine  irregularly  secreted, 
lM>th  in  colour  and  quantity;  the  pulse  is  verv  irregular,  botli  in -the 
ton«  of  the  vibration  and  in  the  flow  of  the  blood — sometimes  slow, 
scHnetimes  quick,  and  intermitting  with  a  tensive  feel,  until  it  at  last 
sinks  into  permanent  sluggishness,  ushering  in  its  ultimate  and  fktal 
celeritv ;  a  dewy  moisture  settles  in  drops  upon  the  upper  lip  and 
around  the  nose;  a  considerable  wasting  of  the  flesh  has  taken 
place;  the  countenance  pallid  and  sunk,  with  a  hoUowness  of  the 
temples ;  blueness  of  the  lips,  with  their  frecjuent  retraction  from 
an  attempt,  but  uiability  to  cry,  ending  in  a  whining  tone  from  weak«> 
new;  the  eye-lids  half  open  and  motionless;  the  eyes  filmy,  and 
fixed  with  a  peculiar  stare,  from  the  extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupils; 
the  circulation  is  extremely  hurried;  convulsions  frequently  take 
place ;  palsy  supervenes,  either  partially  or  generally ;  and  deaths 
most  commonly  m  one  convulsive  struggle,  closes  the  painful  scene." 
(p.  70—73.) 

A  brief  outline  of  the  most  efficacious  plan  of  treatment 
will  here  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose :  which  is  not  to  en- 
courage  domestic  quackery,  but  rather  to  excite  the  watch- 
fulness  of  parents — to  inculcate  the  great  importance  of 
arresting  the  early  symptoms  of  disease — and  to  enable 
them,  in  some  degree,  to  understand,  and  judge  of,  the 
practice  recommended  by  their  medical  adviser.  In  the 
first  stage,  nothing  more  will  be  requisite  than  a  continued 
exhibition  of  purgatives,  combined  with  alterative  doses  of 
mercury,  until  tne  discharges  from  the  bowels  shall  assume 
a  natural  healthy  appearance ;  aided,  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  proper  regulation  of  the  child's  diet.  In  the  second  sta^e, 
purgatives  alone  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  those  which 
arft  employed  ought  to  be  rather  of  the  saline  than  of  the 
resinous  kind :  there  is  now  a  febrile  excitement  of  the  cir- 
culation, which  must  be  reduced  by  blood-letting  both  ge« 
aeral  and  local ;  but  if  any  circumstance  should  seem  to 
forbid  the  general  bleeding,  the  local  detraction  of  blood 
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from  the  head,  and  perhaps  from  the  epigastrium, 
by  no  means  be  omitted ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  effects  of 
digitalis  appear  to  have  been  particularly  beneficiid.  Mer- 
cniy  should  now  likewise  be  administered  freely;  large 
blisters  have  been  commonly  applied  to  the  head,  Irat 
the  utility  of  the  application  is  somewhat  doubtful,  at  leasl 
before  the  excitement  has  been  materially  diminiabed; 
afterwards  they  may  be  very  properly  employed*  Suck 
are  the  means,  on  the  judicious  use  of  which  we  masi 
depend  for  the  relief  of  this  formidable  disease,  and  fire* 
quently  with  a  prospect  of  complete  success :  in  its  more 
aggravated  form,  we  have  recourse  to  the  same  me^ 
aures,  but  with  greatly  diminished  hopes ;  nor  can  we,  aa 
these  cases,  ordinarily  look  for  any  other  than  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  upon  the  effects  of  geneial 
bleeding  in  the  cure  of  local  inflammation,  our  author  ob- 
serves, 

"  You  may  bleed  generally  till  the  heart  is  killed,  without  destn^ 
ing  the  local  activity,  except  by  the  destruction  of  the  whole  ^s* 
tem,  as  is  evident  from  grrat  congestion  of  the  extreme  vesteb  ik* 
servable  in  dissections  when  patients  have  died  of  local  inflai 
tion,  after  large  general  bleedings.  This  has  occurred  vei^ 
monly  in  the  brain." 

We  admit  the  fact,  and  think  it  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, but  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  explanation ;  it  appear- 
ing  to  us,  that  congestion  of  blood  does  not  take  place  in 
any  part,  until  the  veins  of  that  part  have  either  partially 
or  wholly  lost  the  power  of  propelling  their  contente ;  and 
if  the  same  appearances  are  observed  after  profiise  haemorr- 
hage, where  no  previous  inflammation  existed,  it  is  in 
proof  of  local  torpor,  rather  than  of  preternatural  activity. 
That  this  is  actually  the  case, we  learn  from  some  experiments 
made,  not  long^since,  by  Dr.  Sanders  and  Dr.  (then  Mr.) 
Seeds,  who  emoodied  the  results  in  aa  inaugural  disserta- 
tion,  published  at  Edinburgh  last  year.  They  destroyed 
several  dogs  by  opening,  in  some  of  them,  the  larger  veiftia, 
in  others  the  arteries,  and  then  accurately  examined  the 
phaenomena  discoverable  by  dissection  :  the  different  effects 
of  the  two  modes  of  bleeding  deserve  to  be  attended  to.  'It 
is  remarkable,  that  in  every  instance,  whether  the  animd 
lost  arterial  or  venous  blood,  the  cavities  of  the  brain  were 
distended  with  lymph,  as  in  those  persons  who  are  said  to 
have  died  of  hydrocephalus.    It  is  to  be  noted,  however^ 
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tliat  when  the  bleeding  ww  frocn  an  artery,  the  braia  was 
aliDOBt  void  of  blood,  at  least  there  was  nothing  like  venous 
conge8tio)!i ;  bat  when  from  a  vein,  eongestion  was  iovari* 
ably  found  in  the  brain.  It  was  also  ob^rved,  that  arterial 
hemorrhage  neither,  so  suddenly  as  venous,  interrupted 
the  function  of  resoiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart,  nor 
BO  speedily  enfeeble  the  animal ;  and  that  it  ws^  less  apt 
than  venous  haDmorrha^e  to  be  attended  with  convulsions^ 
These  observations  indicate  the  propriety  of  sometimes  pre* 
ferrin^  artriotomy  to  phlebotomy,  and  point  out  some^  of 
the  circupastances  which  ought  to  influence  our  choice^ 
Practical  writers,  indeed,  have  often  insisted  upon  the  pre* 
Iference  due,  in  certain  cases,  to  arteriotomv,  without  being 
able  to  give  any  other  satisfiictory  reason  ror  it  than  its  su* 
perior  utility  in  their  hands :  henceforward  we  may  ez* 
peet  to  see  the  practice  guided  by  something  like  a  rational 
principle. 

•  It  has  been  said,  that  hydrocephalus  is  by  many  per* 
eons  believed  to  arise  from  abdominal  irritation ;  but  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  carry  the  notion  a  little  farther,  and  trace 
aome  diseases  of  adults  to  the  same  prevailing  source.  For 
a  masterly  view  of  the  whole  subject,  we  have  much  plea* 
Bvre  in  referring  that  [>art  of  Mr.  Abernethy's  works  which 
treats  of  ^^  the  constitutional  oriein  and  treatment  of  local 
diseases."  The  functions  of  the  nervous  system  will  re* 
main  a  mystery  to  physiologists,  but  enough  is  known  to  shew 
the  intimate  connection  which  subsists  between  the  well- 
being  of  the  brain  and  that  of  every  other  or^n  ;  no  part 
of  the  body  can  be  injured,  but  the  brain  participates  more 
or  less  in  the  injury ;  and  'again,  the  brain  cannot  suffer 
without  involving  the  whole  system  in  its  disorder,  and 
more  particularly  the  organs  of  digestion.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  injury  done  to  the  stomach  and  liver  by  a  debauch,  oc* 
casions  headach  and  dullness  of  intellect ;  and  thus  that  the 
sight  of  a  disgusting  object,  the  receipt  of  afflicting  intelli- 
gence, or  any  depressing  passion  of  the  mind,  will  impede 
the  process  of  digestion,  exciting  nausea,  or  even  vomit* 
ing :  the  influence  of  different  mental  emotions  upon  the 
isecretions  is  familiar  to  every  one.  The  irritation  of  teeth- 
ing, and  the  irritation  of  a  worm  in  the  intestines,  oflen  oc- 
casion convulsions,  and  may  give  rise  to  all  the  symptoms 
of  water  in  the  brain ;  in  both  cases,  there  is  great  disorder 
of  the  chylopoietic  viscera  s  the  irritation  of  a  painful 
wound  in  the  extremities,  is  a  cause  of  tetanus,  and  here 
too,  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  greatly  de- 
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ranged ;  in  all  these  instances,  we  must  suppose  the  irrita* 
lion  to  act,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  sensorinm,  and  tbeBcey 
by  a  reflected  operation,  upon  that  part  of  the  system  which^ 
at  the  time,  is  most  disposed  to  become  disordered.  The 
like  causes  do  not  act  equally  upon  all  persons  ;  some  ctm* 
stitutions  are  peculiarly  irritable,  being  more  susceptible  of 
impression  from  all  external  agents  than  others:  such  a 
constitution  is  the  wretched  inheritance  of  many  people, 
and  in  others,  the  habits  of  civilized  life  contribute  lai^Iy 
to  its  formation ;  these  are  the  subjects  of  that  numeroos 
tribe  of  complaints  termed  nervous.  In  such  persons  ge- 
nerally, without  their  being  aware  of  it,  there  exists  a  digU 
degree  of  disorder  in  the  digestive  organs,  which,  tho^h 
not  productive  of  any  serious  present  inconvenience^  may 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  variety  of  future  ills.  They 
commonly  experience  a  diminution  of  appetite  and  d^es* 
tion,  with  flatulence,  and  unnatural  colour  and  fcetor  of  the 
excretions,  which  are  generally  deficient  in  quantity,  though 
sometimes  a  lax  state  of  bowels  alternates  with  costiTCoess* 
The  appetite,  however,  is  sometimes '  moderately  good^ 
whilst  the  digestion  is  imperfect;  in  some  instances,  in. 
deed,  the  appetite  is  inordinate.  The  tongue,  in  a  monn 
ing,  is  dry,  whitish,  or  furred,  particularly  at  the  back  part; 
the  urine  is  frequent!  v  turbid,  and  often,  especially  in  toe  in- 
terval between  breakmst  and  dinner,  pale-coloured,  and  co* 
pious,  like  that  of  hysterical  patients ;  and  in  many  instances 
a  tenderness  is  felt,  when  pressure  is  made  in  the  epigastric 
region. 

They  who  are  affected  in  the  manner  now  described, 
usually  declare  themselves  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  health; 
yet,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Abemethy,  ^^  they  are  found, 
on  inquiry,  to  have  all  the  symptoms  which  characterise  a 
disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  mind  is  also 
frequently  irritable  and  despondent;  anxiety  and  languor 
are  expressed  in  the  countenance.  The  pulse  is  frequent^ 
or  feeble;  and  slight  exercise  produces  considerable  per- 
spiration and  fatiffue.  The  patients  are  sometimes  restless 
at  night ;  but  when  they  sleep  soundly,  they  awaken  un- 
refreshed,  with  lassitude,  and  sometimes  a  sensation  as  if 
they  were  incapable  of  moving.  Slight  noises  generally 
cause  them  to  start,  and  they  are,  to  use  their  own  expres- 
sion, very  nervous."  It  is  possible  that  patients  of  this  de- 
scription may  continue  many  years  to  live  without  any  ma- 
terial improvement  or  deterioration  of  their  general  state  of 
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health ;  but  it  is  more  likelj,  unless  the  morbid  condition 
be  early  corrected,  and  its  causes  avoided,  that  the  symp- 
toms should  in  time  be  aggravated  by  the  continued  reac« 
tion  of  the  disordered  brain  and  digestive  organs  upon  each 
other,  until  they  terminate  in. habitual  headachs,  apoplexy, 
palsy,  hypochondriasis,  madness,  or  some  other  equalw  ter- 
rible  disease.  The  difference  between  the  severe  headaches 
of  adults,  and  the  disease  which  forms  the  principal  subject 
of  this  article,  is  not  very  great ;  Mr.  John  Bell  says,  it 
<^  is  but  a  slower  hydrocephalus ;"  and  again,  habitual  and 
very  violent  headachs,  attended  with  bilious  vomitings  and 
severe  sickness,  ^^  are  as  surely  attended  with  effusion  of 
serom  as  rheumatism  is  with  swelling  of  the  inflamed  joint! 
we  see  such  headachs  depressing  the  spirits,  hurting  the 
memory,  extenuating  the  body,  and  destroying  the  health ; 
causing  grey  hairs,  and  a  broken  constitution  early  in  life.'* 
Even  that  fiimiliar  and  tormenting  pain  the  toothach,  may 
most  frequently  be  traced  to  irritation  in  some  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera :  let  any  one  disposed  to  be  incredulous  od 
this  point,  consult  his  own  feelings,  and  say,  whether,  during 
a  paro^sm  of  toothach,  he  does  not  experience  a  flatu- 
lence of  the  stomach,  some  uneasiness  or  tenderness  upon 
{nressure  there,  or  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  some* 
'  times  a  dull  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  symptomatic  of  in- 
flamed liver.  Is  not  the  paroxysm  apt  to  be  excited  too  by 
indigestible  food,  by  depressing  passions,  and  by  causes  in 
general  that  act  particularly  on  the  stomach  ?  Finally,  if 
the  pain  shall  be  removed  by  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  or, 
still  better,  by  an  opiate  combined  with  a  brisk  mercurial 
cathartic,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cause  of  the  com^ 
plaint  was  some  disorder  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  that 
its  return  may  be  best  prevented  by  guarding  against  all  the 
causes  of  such  disorder. 

It  is  sufficient  at  present  thus  briefly  to  have  touched 
upon  this  subject,  to  point  out  the  very  moderate  begin- 
nings of  fetal  disea8e8,*-to  hint  at  the  common  origin  of 
many  of  these ;  and  we  conclude  with  once  more  urging  the 
great  importance  of  what  has  justly  been  called  preventive 
medidne. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Sacrifice  of  Isabel^  a  Poem.  By  Edwabo 
QuiLLiNAN,  Esq.  ^^  Love  leads  the  witl  to  desperate 
undertakings.''   London,  Longman  and  Co.  1816.  ISino. 

pp.  48. 

The  poem  before  us  deserves  considerable  praise,  and 
though  not  of  the  highest  order  in  its  kind,  it  gives  evid^ 
proofs  of  talent.    The  name  of  the  author  is  perkaps  not 
unknown  to  manj  of  our  readers, — not,  indeed,  as  a  writer 
merely,  but  as  a  young  officer  of  a  dragoon  regimeot,  wbo, 
in  consequence  of  his  propensity  for  the  Muse,  was  ia« 
volved  in  some  disputes  in  an  eastern  county  of  the  kiag- 
4om,  where  his  regiment  was  quartered ;  fix>m  which,  how- 
ever, we  have  every  reason  to  believe  be  extricated  hioraelf 
with  high  honour,  in  a  sense  exclusively  military,  and  with 
great  credit  in  the  ordinarv  acceptation  of  the  word.     The 
conduct  of  Lieutenant  Quillinan  upon  that  occasioo,  we  are 
informed,  introduced  him  to  the  acquaiotaooe  and  friend- 
ship of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  of  Lee  Priory,  near  Canter- 
bury, author  of  a  small  poetical  piece,  which  we  reviewed 
in  our  last  Number,  and  to  whom  ^^  The  Sacrifice  of  Isabel'' 
is  dedicated  by  its  author,  who  says,  that  '^  it  is  an  endea« 
Tour  to  descrioe,  with  energy  aiid  simplicity,  natural  feei« 
in^  in  trying  situations."    This  is,  indeed,  a  legitimate 
object,  and  may  be  fiiirly  put  in  opposition  to  a  modera 
system  introduced  by  a  noble  lord,  (whose  talents  woold 
'  wserve  more  admiration  were  they  properly  directed,)  ac- 
cording to  which,  all  feelings  and  all  situations  bat  those 
which  are  natural  and  probable,  are  described  and  em* 
ployed.    Situation,  however,  is  a  matter  of  less  moment, 
because  a  poet,  by  the  powerful  magic  of  hb  pen,  more  or 
less,  can  give  to  all  places  and  circumstances  the  air  of  lift 
and  r«ality :  this  was  accomplished  bv  Spenser  in  every  part 
of  his  work,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  beauties;  and 
another  is,  that  whatever  be  the  situation  in  which  he  in- 
volves his  allegorical  personages,  thev  are  all  actuated  by 
the  ordinary  impulses  and  passions  of  human  beings,  and 
that  is  the  true  source  of  the  interest  the^  exdte:  though 
the  mere  unreal  abstracts  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  though 
it  was  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  poet  perpetually  to 
remind  us  of  it,  yet  such  is  his  power,  and  such  is  his  skill, 
that,  in  spite  of  our  own  reason  and  senses,  he  compels  09 
to  sympathize  alike  in  their  sufferings  and  their  successes. 
Now,  any  thing  but  this  is  the  case  with  the  fiisbionable 
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artyle  of  Lord  Byron,  as  we  endeavoured  to  shew  in  oar 
x^view  of  the  last  number  of  his  Hebrew  Melodies.    . 

We    have    incidentally  made    these  remarks,   because, 
although  we  cannot  applaud  Mr.  Quillinan  for  the  choice 
of  his  story,  (which  he  seems  to  have  had  some  unassigned 
reason  for  selecting,  as  he  hints  in  the  dedication,)  yet  we 
may  congratulate  him  upon  having  introduced  characters, 
not  only  with  the  external  shape  of  human  beings,  but  with 
the  internal  form  and  frame  of  the  human  mind;  their  love 
and  hate  is  such  as  human  beings  feel,  and  their  revenue  is 
such  as  human  beings,  under  certain  impulses,  may  thirst 
after.    The  great  defect  of  the  story  is,  that  it  supposes 
circumstances  inconsistent  with  the  knowledge  of  all  itn 
readers:  thus  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  is  8ta.ted  to  have 
a  female  relation  named  Isabel,  who  is  loved  by  a  patriot 
Ramiro,  who  is  condemned  to  suffer  death  for  his  presump* 
tion.     She  procures  his  release  from  prison,  and  is,  in  her 
turn,  sentenced  to  be  decapitated  for  that  offence.     She  is 
placed  under  the  guard  of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  who  flies 
with  Isabel  from  the  coast  of  Spain  to  a  small  island  near 
Elba,  where  they  are  married,  and  the  lady  is  about  to 
make  her  husband  a  father,  when  Buonaparte  arrives  from 
Elba  to  view  the  island.     With  him  comes  Ramiro,  who,  to 
his  surprise,  sees  the  Princess,  and,  while  her  husband  is 
absent  attending  the  Emperor  back  to  his  vessel,  enters  the 
house,  where  he  reproaches  her  with  infidelity  to  him : 
during  the  dialogue,  the  hero  (to  whom  no  name  is  given,  he 
being  the  supposed  relator  of  the  story)  returns,  and,  unper* 
ceived  himself,  beholds  Ramiro  draw  a  dagger :  he  rushes 
in,  and  is  wounded  in  the  arm  accidentally:  Kamiro  declares 
that  he  onlv  raised  the  weapon  against  himself — tired  of 
a  life  which  Isabel  had  rendered  wretched — ^bnt  that  its  point 
was  poisoned,  and  its  slightest  wound  was  death.     He  then 
quits  the  cottage,  and  Isabel  seizes  the  arm  of  her  husband, 
and  sucks  the  poison  from  the  wound ;  in  consequence  of 
which  she  dies.    She  is  buried  near  the  spot;  and  some 
time  afterwards,  when  the  hero  visits  her  grave,  he  beholds 
Ramiro  weeping  over  it,— emaciated,  dejected,  and  broken. 
After  a  declaration  of  his  grief  and  miserjr,  and  a  reconci« 
liation,  Ramiro  dies  upon  the  grave  of  Isabel. — It  is  evident^ 
that  much  of  this  narrative  must  be  invention ;  and  why 
Mr.  Quillinan  should  have  fixed  its  date  in  our  own  day^ 
we  know  not,  when  he  might  have  avoided  all  the  inconve- 
niences arising  from  that  circumstance,  by  carrying  it  bade 
to  times  when  the  events  would  not  only  have  been  mora 
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probable  in  themselves,  but  not  inconsistent  with  our  post- 
tive  knowledge  of  facts.  Racine,  in  apologising  for  the 
modern  date  of  the  fable  of  hi^  Bajazety  says,  &e  scene 
lying  in  Asia,  that  the  effect  of  distance  of  place  is  the' 
same  as  distance  of  time  :  '^  car  le  peuple  ne  nut  euire  dc 
difference  entre  cequi  est,  si  s*est  tdnsi  parler^  a  miile  ans  4c 
luty  et  ce  qui  en  est  a  mille  lieues ;" — but  here  we  have  od- 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other  to  assist  the  delusion.  We  wiO 
proceed  to  select  a  few  extracts  from  the  better  parts  of  this 
poem. 

The  hero  flying  from  Spain,  conveys  Isabel  on  board  a 
vessel ;  they  had  previously  looked,  but  never  spoken,  their 
mutual  love. 

''  With  anxious  watch  upon  her  look  I  hung; 

For  yet  no  syllable  had  pass'd  her  tongue : 

But  now,  once  more  the  statue  seem'd  to  glow. 

The  long-suspended  faculties  to  flow. 

And  wake  her  quivering  lips  and  glistening  eyes, — 

And  smiles  to  form»  and  tears  began  to  rise. 

On  me  she  cast  those  orbs  so  dewy  beamings 

Their  lustrous  blue  through  fair  long  lashes  gleamii^ ; 

With  sense  so  full,  so  touching,  were  they  fraught. 

Millions  of  words  had  less  convey'd  her  thought; 

Till,  with  faint  sob  and  passionate  wild  air. 

She  sunk  upou  my  breast,  and  bid  them  there. 

Dear,  deep  remembrance !  ne'er  to  be  eras'd. 

When  lip  to  lip,  and  heart  to  heart  embrac'd. 

Our  hearts  had  long  ere  this  together  beat, 

But  ne^er  before  had  dared  thus  close  to  meet; 

Our  lipsy  ere  this,  had  long  exchanged  their  vow. 

But  never  seal'd  the  blessed  bond  till  now ;' 

Because  I  knew  our  love  involved  her  fate. 

While  yet  she  glitter'd  in  her  walk  of  state: 

Besides,  I  felt  the  jealous  forms  of  men. 

And  my  own  pride  rM>rest  presumption  then. 

And  taught  me  to  look  up  with  hopeless  gaxe, — 

And  such  wrought  feeling  as  the  bard  surveys 

Some  brightest  planet  in  the  midnight  sky. 

So  fair  to  view,  beyond  his  reach  so  high ! 

But  now — ^what  were  all  idle  forms  to  us  1 

Thanks  to  the  tyrant  who  had  work'd  it  thus." 

The  idea  in  the  last  part  of  this  quotation  is  borrowed, 
as  our  readers  will  no  doubt  recollect,  from  Shakspeare— 
^^  Wilt  thou  reach  stars  because  thev  shine  on  thee  ?"  a 
sentiment  more  than  once  repeated  by  that  great  poet — 
fiamiro,  in  the  opening,  is  thus  described  :-* 
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Not  hiflf  a  breast  where  feeling  calmly  beams ; 
Whate'^r  he  felt,  he  fdt  in  mad  extremes : 
Proad  as  the  war-horse,  and  more  wildly  fierce. 
Where  hisLhate  fell,  his  vengeance  there  vrould  pierce. 
^  Breasts  that  are  cast  in  Nature's  common  monlcf 

Can  but,  at  once,  one  ruling  passion  hold ; 
If  two  start  up,  the  weight  of  one  will  fail. 
And  that,  or  this;  preponderate  the  scale. 
But  some  men  scorn  this  absolute  control 
Of  one  imperious  passion  o'er  the  soul ; 
Them  with'  like  force  e'en  rival  passions  move : 
He  that  can  hotly  hate  can  madly  love/* 

Having  arrived  in  the  island,  and  finding  Isabel  inflexi* 
Ue  during  the  absence  of  her  husband^  the  catastrophe  ia 
prepared  in  these  terms : — 

''  He  drew  a  dagger  from  beneath  his  vest. 
And  rous'd  the  dormant  fiirv  in  my  breast: 
I  nish'd  upon  him,  pasp'd  him  by  the  throat; 
And  cried,  *  Dark  villain !  what  may  this  denote  T 
'  Villain !'  with  strangled  voice  he  echoed  back ; 
*  What  slanderous  idiot  dares  the  rash  attack  1 
Hah !  is  it  so  ? — ^by  hell,  we'  are  bravely  met  !-^ 
Take  that  I  in  token  of  Ramiro's  debt.' 
Full  at  my  breast  he  thrust  the  deadly  stroke : 
The  hand  of  Isabel  its  fiiry  broke; 
And  mock'd  its  point,  which,  glancing,  reach'd  my  arm« 
Inflicting  there  a  wound  of  slight  alarm. 
I  loos'd  my  hold,  to  wrench  his  weapon's  hilt; 
*    But  to  the  earth  he  flung  the  tool  of  guilt,  ^ 

And  thus  exclaim'd  t  *  Wbv  this  is  foully  done ! 
Here  is,  indeed,  a  tragedy  begun-. 
Why  didst  thou  come,  to  damn  to  afler-tiiiie 
Ramiro's  honour  with  so  base  a  crimel  '  ' 

How  couldat  then  dream  I  came  to  seek  tiie  life 
Of  her  or  thee,  with  an  assassin's  knife? 
O,  not  for  thee — O,  not  for  her  'twas  meant  I  ' 
I  bore  that  dagger  with  a  high  intent ! 
It  was  designed  the  despot  pride  to  quell 
Of  one  who  would  have  murdei'd  Isabel ; 
To  reach  that  sceptred  tyranny  accunt. 
Which  would  have  drank  our  blood  with  greedy  thint*** 
But  now,  my  lot  is  changed ;  I  will  not  die : 
There  will  be- one  on  earth  as  damn'd  as  I. 
Thou,  Isabel — nay,  lady,  do  not  shrink — 
Thou  art  bound  with  me  by  the'  immortal  link 
Of  hopeless  wretchedness  I— 4dl  hell'a  bhick  host 
A  pair  more  dmuk  with  nsisery  will  not  boast: 
Cbit.  Rav.  Voi- IV.  Oc<.  1816.  SE 
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For  know,  tbat  blood-discolooi^d  dagger  tbefe^ 
Dire  as  the  scorpion  in  his  hottest  lair» 
Hath  an  envenomed  sting,  of  power  so^deept 
Ita  veriest  scratch  insures  eternal  sleep;'" 

The  affection  and  heroism  of  Isabel,  which,  by  tike  loss 
of  her  own,  saves  the  life  of  her  husband,  are  done  justice 
to  by  the  language  in  which  they  are  represented.  We 
cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  her  aid,  according'  to 
the  operations  of  nature,  would  have  come  a  little  too  late, 
for  the  poison  when  she  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  it  firora 
the  wound,  had  already  spread  through  the  frame  of  the 
hero, 

*^  My  spduse  was  watching  o'er  my  fleeting  breath ; 

Impfonng  heaven,  with  sighs,  and  tears,  and  prayer. 

Bat  yet  some  transient  space  my  days  to  spare.  * 

Her  patron  angel  at  her  grief  descended^ 

Hb  touch  the  dire  mortality  suspended, 

Chas'd  all  my  tremors,  banish'd  all  my  pain^ 

And  life  and  health  roli'd  back  through  every  veia^  . 

The  sudden  transport  caus'd  my  sleep  to  break : 

But  God !  O  God  I  to  what  did  I  awake  I      . 

There,  was  indeed  an  angel  i^  mv  side — 

My  fond,  heroic,  dear,  devoted  bride. 

Upon  the  Awr  she  koelt  beside  my  bed. 

And  oeV  my  out-stretch'd  arm  inolin'd  her  bnad. 


Her  lips — ^those  cherub  lips  'twas  heaven  to  kisi^ 

Those  soft  delicious  minbters  of  bliss. 

Where  evcriasting  fr^grtmce  freshly  sprung. 

Whence  music  breath'db  aad  where  encbantioent  hung — 

Those  lips  around  my  cankered  wound  were  ghied> 

And  thence  the  poison  with  the  gqfe  imbued ! 

Yes,  sttck'd  the  nusk  infection  of  my  blood. 

And  to  the  dregs  drain'd  forth  tb^  tainted floodi 

I  snatcb'd  my  arm  aside^  with  wiU  affright, 

Tet  hoped  some  fimta^y  decei^d  my  si^U 

Ah  no;  it  lodc'd  too  horrid  to  be  tcue ; 

But  'twas  not  fantasY  that  mock'd  w  viewi 

My  matchless  Isabel  bad  sipn'd  her  fate. 

And  now  all  antidote  was  tried  too  late. ' 

Saving  my  meaner  li£^  her  own  was  lost : 

Who  would  have  beeu  immortal  Ht  sucli  costi 

*  O  Isabel,'  I  cried, '  my  heart's  solejc 

How  could'st  thou  thus  my  richer  jieli 

Was  not  the  thought  a  cruel  Qqe>:to  le«ive 

Thy  ho^ba^  lamely  up^n  etvib  W  ^[rieve  t 

The  kilant  of  <wr  hopt^  Q  doubly  4  W I 

Must  thai  ^^:perisli.(»r  its  w^titedsini  T 
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^  *  C«aset  ee^se  to  cMde/  rej«Jn'd  flie  lofelj  saint, 

2  InniDorafblacceofiaiisiMlly  fimit; 

*Od6uotclirdetfaiDeI»attel'ilMMll^v«l  « 

<.  I  hoped  a  faa|ipier  destiny  to  pinvtt; 

r    .      And  anrt  aU  gentle  iionls  vitb  pity's  tear 
^  Tiie  sacrifice  of  Isa)»eJ  shall  Iman 

/-  Caatiiian  Eleanori  her.  Edward's  pride^ 

^  T*his  deed,  of  yore,  with  happier  fortune  tried* 

I  knew,  and  know,  t  coula  not  live  a  day,  , 

Qr  save  my  child,  when  tboii  wert  snatch'd  away. 

There  was  this  one  wild  hope,  to  raise  my  heart; 

But  'tis  the  will  of  heaven  thai  we  should  part. 
^  Thou  yet  must  live :  I  charge  thee  seek  not  death ; 

-  Scorn  not  (he  life  for  which  I  forfeit  breath. 

Plant  on  my  chosen  grav^  our  favourite  flowers ; 

My  soft!  shaU  visit  thee  in  moonlight  hours. 
I  How  dark  it  gtows  I  yet  I  had  ivqi«  to  tell. 

'Tis  gone.    Come  near — ^yet  closer— Oh  £aitwei  l"' 

^  In  the8e  eittracts,  which  are  all  our  limits  will  allow,  were 
we  fastidious,^  we  might  dwell  upon  several  bad  lines  and  * 
I ndeffant  expressions.  *^  Dark  villain !  what  may  this  de. 
Iiote  r '  is  not  a.  very  appropriate  exclamation  to  a  man  wh^ 
^as  about  to  stab  the  wife  of  the  person  employing^  it| 
^ool  of  guilt  is  very  objectionable  as  applied  to  a  poignard ; 
l^nd  the  description  or  Isabel  with  her  lips  Wtiecl  around  the 
cankered  wound  of  her  husband,  is  positively  disgusting!. 
it  is,  however,  the  lowest  and  the  last  dijtj  of  eriticisro,  to 
point  out  such  defects  as  will  be  corrected  by  the  improving 
faste  of  a  young  man,  especially  where  tbej  are  compen* 
$atedby  beauties  of  no  ordinary  or  vulgar  kind. 

Abv.  Vfl.«^77^ory  M  the  Classification  &f  Beaaiy  ami 
'■'  t^efcmnilty;  and  their  atrrtsponddnce  wUh  Phnfsi&gnomU 
'■  Bsptaskm^  exmnpMtd  in  various  Wofks  of  Art  and  Ni^ 
tural  Objects^  and  iltustpaled  with  four  general  charts  and 
/  ikktjf^eight  copper  plates.  By  Mary  Anke  SciaiMiiBL* 
'    ^bnvimck.    London,  Arehji  181&.    4to.  pp.  431. 

Seauty,  the  delight  and  torment  of  mankind,  is  the  sub* 
jpct  of  this  work.  That  whicli  some  authors  have  tonait- 
oered  to  be  so  mysterious  in  its  character  as  not  to.be 
ilBveiled  by  hunKin  art,  is  here  presented  to  us  in  the 
ages  of  a  ponderous  quarto,,  dissected  and  exposed  in  all 
Ke  divisions  and  subdivisions,  the  classes,  ordernj  genen^ 
jecies^  and  varieties  of  the  Swedish  naturalist;  and  by  the 
'^  of  a  didactic  lady.    It  may  appear  a  formidable  iin- 
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dertafciDe  fw  reckne  4sritMS  to  enter  into  any 
witfi  waA  a  competitor  <m  beauty^  the  inflttence  of  whiA 
•he  18  so  well  acquainted  with  whereYer  she  iwnsy  and  we 
ebeald  abandon  the  attempt  if  it  were  not  diaeoTered  to 
be  common  to  human  nature^  in  both  aexes,  to  be  leaii 
acquainted  with  those  qualities  thejf  themselves  poaeess;— > 
not  that  anj  woman  is  insensible  to  the  power  of  h^r  own 
charms,  but  she  can  see  the  effect  in  real  life^  and  the 
eause  only  in  her  mirror.^ 

Some  writers  have  the  vanity  to  attach  to  their  woiii 
their  own  portrait,  and  it  is  firequently  convenient,  as  that 
production  may  find  a  sale  from  the  skill  of  the  artist,  which 
woufd  meet  with  none  from  the  science  of  the  author ;  bat 
•n  this  occasion  we  should  have  been  eratified  froia  better 
BK>tive6  if  a  thirty -ninth  copper-plate  bad  been  added,  ex* 
Ubiting  the  lady  in  praprid  persondi  as  the  best  iUuatntioa 
of  her  6wn  theory. 

Keid,  in  his  flssavon  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  MaB^ 
•^S|  that  beauty  is  found  in  thin^  so  various,  and  so  veiy 
different  in  nature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  wherein  it 
bonsists,  or  what  can  be  common  to  all  the  objects  in  whid 
it  is  found.  Why  then,  he  inouires,  should  they  be  called 
by  the  same  name?  They  please,  he  proceeds,  and  are 
denominated  beautiful ;  not  in  virtue  or  any  one  quality 
common  to  them'selves,  but  by  means  of  several  diflereiit 
principles  in  human  nature.  Our  author  disagrees  with  this 
)(netaphysician ;  and  venturing  to  analyze  the  cojistituent 
principle  both  of  beauty  and  deformity,  she  points  out  the 
sources  and  distinctions  of  that  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
expression  which  pleases  or  offends  the  taste,  whether  in  art 
^MT  natore.  She  further  aspires  to  reduce  all  the  varieties  of 
lexpression  to  a  fixed  and  determinate  classification,  and  to 
distinguish  the  signs  which  cbaracterixe  the  claaeee,  with 
4he  undeviating  laws  by  which  they  severally  find  otteraaoe 
'Affough  the  medium  oi  sensation. 

.  f^auty,  which  Theophrastus  denominates  a  silent  firaad| 
and  Socrates  a  short-lived  tyranny,  is  here  not  merely  the 
subject  of  an  epithet,  but  is  most  learnedly  defined  in  dif> 
ferent  ways,  but  all  reducible  to  this  short  form,  as  being 
that  which  gives  pleasure  to  the  mind  in  objects  of  sense* 
T)r.  Hutchison,  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  Beauty,  say% 
that  the  word  signifies  the  idea  raised  fn  us,  and  that  the 
sense  of  beauty  is  the  power  of  receiving  this  idea — Th# 
idea  itself  he  cienominates  an  internal  sense. 
J  Having  settled  her  definition  as  was  proper  in  andi  le^ 
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golat  ^uhrtniees,  she  next  obserres^  tlMi  besotj  vij  te 
rcdnoed  to  a  fixed  standard,  in  ito  own  nature  ewmXiMf^ 
distinct  fironi  deformity ;  and  that  this  standard  includes  aai 
•ne^  but  several  species,  distinct  in  their  constituent  part% 
ms  well  as  in-  the  o^ects  to  which  they  are  applicable^ 
Dr.  Sajer,  in  his  Disquisitions  Metaphysical  and  Lite* 
rary,  has  given  us  a  new  analysis  of  beauty,  and  says^  that 
object  may  be  justly  esteemed  a  standard  of  beauty,  with 
the  whole  appearance,  or  with  the  component  parts  of 
which  all  the  excellencies  of  it  can  be  universally  asso* 
dated.  This  writer  adopts  the  Hartleyan  theory  applied 
by  Dr.  Priestly,  in  his  Lectures  on  Oratory  and  Criticism^ 
anil  by  Mr.  Allison  in  his  Essays  on  Taste. 
*  Thus  beauty,  having  been  by  our  author  defined  to  be 
that  which  gives  pleasure  to  the  mind  through  the  medium 
6f  the  senses,  she  next  inquires,  What  that  is  which  gives 
this  pleasure  ?  Is  it  any  thing  in  form,  colour,  hearing, 
touch,  taste,  or  smell  ?  Here  a  wide  range  of  examination 
18  pursued,  as  to  the  answer  that  would  be  given  by  the 
ancient  feudatory,  the  Swiss  mountaineer,  the  modern  Pe« 
ruvian,  the  historian,  and  the  poet,  and  from  the  general 
review  of  ^he  peculiarities  of  these  difierent  characters,  she 
assumes,  that  beauty  consists  not  in  mere  form,  colour,  and 
other  sensible  qualities,  but  that  form,  colour,  &c*  onlf 
become  beautiful  as  being  the  vehicle  by  which  mind  is 
expressed. 

Some  have  considered  beauty  as  extended  to  every  thing 
that  pleases ;  others  have  restricted  it  to  objects  of  sij^ht^ 
comprehending  however  not  only  those  which  are  the  im« 
aoediate  subjects  of  vision,  but  also  those  which  may  be 
remembered  or  imagined.  Certain  it  is  that  persons  blind 
from  their  birth  may  be  competent  judges  of  the  beauty  of 
sound,  composition,  character,  affeiction,  conduct:  all  that 
belongs  to  the  honeUum  {hum^i)  as  distinguished  fipon  the 
pukhrum  (aiiXe»)  in  its  most  limited  construction.  Go»» 
aistently  with  these  latter  distinctions.  Dr.  Price,  in  his  In« 
auiiy  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas,  explains  the  di^erenoe 
petween  those  of  beauty  and  deformity,  and  of  rijjiht  and 
wrong,  and  in  allusion  to  the  popular  er|;prs  on  the  subject^ 
shews  that  right  and  pleasure,  and  wronff  and  pain,  stand  ia 
the  precise  relation  or  cause  and  effect.  Our.  author  resumea^ 

.   ^*.  Mind  alone  can  give  emotioQ  to  mind«    Where  there  is  ao  mind 
er  character  expressed^  there  can  be  no  beauty."    <p.  14.) 

1  jnato  and  Xenopbon  eotQUg  th^  ancientsi  jand  ShafUbtiiy  - 
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end  Aktnside  aindnji^  Uie  noderiM,*  oonsMeivd  that  hmaif 
•Figinally  dwells  in  tbe  aiorel  and  intelleetual  perfbctiwig, 
and  in  tbe  ELciive  powers  of  mind;  and  thai  from  tMs  soiirw 
ai  the  fountain,  aU  the  beantj  we  behold  in  the  i^ble 
world  is  derived. 

**  Mindy  mind  alone !  hear  witness  earth  and  heaven* 

The  liying  fountain  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime.    Here  baud  in  hand 

Sit  paramount  the  Graces.     Here  enthroned     ' 

Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs, 

Invites  the  sonl  to  never-fading  joys/' 

Akbhsidb. 

,  The  argumentative  arithmetic  of  tbe  lady  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  not,  to  our  judgment,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
form;  inasmuch  as  we  can  discover  no  similarity  between 
/the  positiv-e  and  negative  in  the  medium  of  comparison,  aod 
the  two  positives  in  the  subject  compared. 

**  Inconsistency  of  expression  destroys  character.  On  the  sanH& 
principle  by  which  in  algebra  a  plus  two  added  to  a  minus  two 
destroy  each  other,  and  leave  nothing;  so  in  matters  of  taste,  a 
positive  beauty  of  one  sort^  added  to  a  positive  beauty  of  equal 
fcrce,  of  a  cofUrmy  desctipthn,  as  certainly  destroy  each  other,  and 
Ftave  nothing  bat  a  complete  blank  of  expression."    (p.  14 — 15.) 

Nor  are  we  pleased  with  the  butchers^  shops  into  whicli 
our  author  would  thrust  sonie.  of  oar  best  novelists,  or  the 
Connection  siven  to  the  fiicetious  knight  and  the  monstev 
Caliban  in  tbe  subsequent  remarks. 

'  '*  In  the  intellectnal  tastes  the  same  rule  obtams. 

*'  Hence  statues  of  Sileiius,  nietures  of  butchers'  shops,  novtdA 
She  those  of  Pieldiiig  and  Smollelt  or  the  character  of  Falstaff  of 
Ciidiban,  have  obtamoel  a  value  and  curreucyr  not  tnm  their  Jbeaotyv 
b«t  fmm  tbe  pkasuce  which  is-.^imil  to  loiM  mmdseven  by  a  con* 
-'-^—,  defijFDMly.''    (p.  17.)  ,      . 


*  Onr  readers  are  not  prepared  (and  cannot  be  in  our  cur* 
901T  view  of  tbe  work)  ror  all  the  minute  distinction&f  of  the 
auflior :  otherwise  instead  of  referring  to  it,  we  would  ob« 
serve  upon  a  classification  of  the  best  writers  of  ancient 
ind  modem  times,  (in  page  380),  where  we  have  an  ar« 
liingement  of  poets  into  the  passive  and  active,  the  sublime* 
A^  sotttimental,  the  sprightlj,  witk  the  iniercbaages  and 
intermixtures  of  these  in  all  the  penuutatioiif  of  a«aotit)r» 
Mr.  Burke  speaking  of  beauty,  says,.  <^  1  mean  tbat  qua- 
lity or  those  qualities  of  bodies  Vy  wnidh  they  cause  love  or 
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8MMe  pamon  flioniUi'  to  it.    I  eoafiiie^'^  lie  continue^  ^<  tllii» 

dtfioition  tQ  the  merely  BensiUe  qualities  of  thin^  fi>r  tbif 

mike  of  preflierviog  tke  atmost  sioiplicity  in  a  subject  wbicb 

■mit  aJwAjs  distract  us,  wheaever  we  take  in  tiiose  Tartbutf 

OMee  of  Bjoipathy  which  attach  us  to  any  persons  or  things 

from  secondary  considerations,  and  not  from  the  direc€ 

force  whidi  th^  have  merely  on  being  viewed.''    ([ncjuir^ 

into  the  Origin  of  oar  Ideas  of  the  Si^lima  and  Beautiful.) 

fhe  same  writer  excludes  from,  the  number  of  real  causes 

of  beauty,  utility,  which  with  others,  is  the  sole  foundatiotf 

df  beauty.    HMgrth,  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  enume'^ 

laites,  as  the  efementary  principles^  fitness,  variety,  uni« 

ftcmity,  simplicity,  intricacy,  and  quantity.  .   > 

The  first  part. of  the  work  baring  for  its  purpose  to  ex* 

nlain  the  radical  constituent  principle  which  distinguishes 

Deavty  from  deformitjr  in  genend,  and  the  principles  whiclr 

dmraeteriM  each  distinct  genus  of  beauty  and  deformity  iw 

fNurticular,  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  extornM 

signs  by  which  each  of  tnese  constituent  internal  principles 

are  Aianifested  through  the  medium  of  objects  of  sense  and 

perception.   ,Yet  she  does  not  hastily  develop  this   in^ 

Ertaat  subject;  but  finding  the  doctnne  of  assoeiatienift 
r  way,  nearly  200  pages  are  employed  in  the  disposalof 
it..  The  design  of  this  episodical  deviation  is  to  subw  tbab 
the  constituent  principles  of  beauty  and  deformity  a^e  ez*^ 
pressed  b^  that  modification  of  sensible  obiects,  which  has 
oeea  associated  with  the  princinles  of  each  peculiar  j^nud^ 
qf  beauty  and  deformity ;  and  that  on  verr  different  princi'^ 
pies  such  associations  may  hare  been  estal>llshed. .  ■    ' 

•  The  third  part  opens  with  a  long  catalogue  of  nMihesDa«£ 
t^l  definitions  and  axioms  as  to  right  and  curved  Inies/ 
bases,  perpendiculars,  obelisks,  pyramids,  pamUelognimtf 
malic  forms,  &c.  ftc.,  and  kavin^so  prepared  faerpupily 
she  applies  the  expression  of  inanimate  material  objects,-  toi 
the  animated  huiiian  figure  and  GOUntiBnancey  to  prvve  that 
the  association  of  strong  and  powerful  passions  with  .per«<' 
pendicul&r  lines  and  strong  arches,  is  not  fiinciAil,  bu^ 
fiHinded  on  truth  and  nature^  The  great  artist  we  htktm 
nsmed  observes  that  fifi;ures  bounded  by  curve  lines  Bnf, 
in.  general  more  beautiful  than  those  bounded  by  right  lines*, 
and  angles ;  and  he  distinguishes  two  lines,,  the  one  re*i 
sembiiflg  the  figure  8,  noticed  in  shells  and  flowers,,  amll 
the  other  lie  calk  the  line  of  grace,  or  the  same  eonaeeted' 
with  some  solid  body,  as  the  serpent  entwining  round  a  tree,! 
tihe  twisted  horn,  and  the  like;  ^ 
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loo      Sckbmnelpenniiiek  tm  Bamty  muA  JOefarmi^^ 

The  mutlior  apcJogizes  for  the  unfinished  diai'acler  of  her 
produetion,  from  the  novelty  of  the  tjieoiy.  The  form  u 
certainly  aew^  but  a  great  portion  of  the  matter  is  not  mem 
to  those  who  have  attended  to  the  popular  writera  on  the 
tame  sulgect.  In  the  introductory  address  it  ia  explaiaefl 
that  from  the  age  of  nine  to  twenty  years,  she  was  ooUeet* 
ing  materials  suited  to  this  work,  and  that  at  the  latter 
period  she  endeavoured  to  arrange- them  into  a  regular  m- 
tern,  and  to  illustrate  the  whole  by  copious  examples, 
taken  from  various  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  and  fixm  na« 
tural  olnects.  Some  time  after  she  had  been  married  her 
husband  accidentally  met  with  the  scattered  sheets,  and  re- 
commended to  her  the  publication  of  them,  and  ire  find  that 
she  knew  how  fitly  to  appreciate  his  advice* 

Since  the  plates  adapted  to  the  physiognomic  part  of  the 
work  would  have  been  both  numerous  and  ejcpensi^e,  tboss 
only  are  introduced  that  are  of  a  general  character,  or,  » 
the  author  has  it,  ^^  which  include  the  classification  of  uai- 
versal  pleasine  and  di^leasing  expression.'' 

With  regard  to  the  voluminous  notes,  the  most  of  them 
ere  as  distant  from  the  professed  object  of  the  inqaicy  as 
the  author  could  remove  them ;  and  they  are  on  eveij 
possible  subject  but  that  of  the  work :  we  have  the  eastein 
Cordillera,  catacombs,  Waldenses,  tyger  hunts,  sweatisg 
sicknesses,  the  goodwife  Fisher,  ai^d  a  protracted  history  <n 
the  Khalifie  Haroun  al  Rasctud  and  his  minister  GrtaiGiff. 
But  the  author  has  not  neglected  to  make  ait  apology,  and 
it  is  of  a  curious  kind.  <^  Being  doubtful,"  she  says, 
^<  whether  her  theory  might  appear  as  conclusive  to  others, 
as  it  does  to  herself,  she  wisned  to  interweave  into  her 
irork  a  considerable  portion  of  miscellaneous  infoniiatio% 
whidi  might  prove  agreeable  to  the  reader,  and  not  make 
him  regret,  in  any  event,  the  time  bestowed  upon  hnr 
book*"  , 

.  We  readily  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  amus- 
urn  in  this  work,  but  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  witfi 
which  the  propositions  are  stated,  the  reader  must  be  care* 
fol  not  hastily  to  adopt  them,  lest,  with  the  writer,  he  be 
perplexed  in  a  maze,  from  which  he  cannot  be  easily  ex»; 
tricated.  The  parts  with  which  he  will  be  least  disposed  to 
accord  are  the  sentences  extra-judicially  past  upon  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  science  ana  literature. 
Thus  with  respect  to  Gray's  Elegy  the  author  says,  ^<  The 
reader  would  find  it  impossible  to  tell  another  what  it  was 
•bout ;  nor  could  he  find  any  radical  leading  idea  to  fix  it  ia 
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liis  recollection ;  and  if  he  attempted  to  translate  it  to  a 
person  who  did  not  understand  English,  he  would  find  the 
Deanties  were  wholly  Ibst ;  because  they  consist  not  in  any 
prominent  radical  points  capable  of  being  seized  or  copied. ' 
\¥hat  is  the  judgment  of  Johnson  on  the  same  production  ? 
^'  It  abounds  witli  images  which  find  a  mirror  in  every  mind 
and  with  sentiments  to  which  evert/  bosom  returns  an  echo.*' 
We  shall  conclude  with  an  e:0tract  from  this  calumniated 
-writer,  which  with  singular  felicity  comprehends  sound, 
notion,  attitude,  shape,  and  colour,  in  tne  ekhitntion  of 
perfect  beauty ;  and  we  close  with  it  because  it  irresistibly 
va\\»  forth  the  corresponding  emotions,  and  is  in  the  shortest 
Ibrm  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole  subject. 

."  Slow  ineltiog  strains,  their  Queen's  approach  dedare ; 
Where'er  she  turns  the  Graces  homage  pay. 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air, 
la  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way :  ^ 

O'er  her  warm  cheek  aud  rising  bosom  move 
The  bloom  of  young  desire,  and  purple  light  of  love.*' 

(Progress  of  Poesy,) 


A»T.  YUl.—The  Principles  of  Population  and  Production^ 
as  ihejf  are  affected  by  the  Progress  of  Society  ^  with  a  View 
Id  Moral  and  Political  Consequences.  By  John  Wey- 
fcAND,  Jan.  Esq.y  F.  R.  S.  London,  Baldwin,  1816, 
8vo.  pp.  499. 

jThb  author  of  this  work  is  a  very  respectable  magistrate  of 
the  counties  of  Oxfbrd,  Berks,  and  Surrey;  and  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  had  a  principal  concern  in  the  establish* 
nent  of  one  of  oar  quarterly  publications  devoted  to  science 
and  literature.  Between  the  years  1807  and  1815  he  com- 
mitted to  the  press  a  variety  of  tracts  on  the  poor  laws,  and 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  immediately  intended  for 
the  improvement  of  an  order  in  the  community,  which,  as 
being  the  greatest  in  number  and  the  least  in  personal  abi- 
lity, deserves  the  first  consideration  with  every  friend  of 
liumanity*  The  present  work  is  intended  for  somewhat 
more  th«a  the  oocastonal  perusal  of  the  advocates  of  public 
improvement :  it  is  designed  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
8jr9tera  of  national  education  at  our  principal  collegiate  in*- 
atitution* 

••  Should  the  following  work,*  says  the  author,  addressing  himself 
to  the  Uaiversity  of  Oxford,  "  be  calculated,  in  your  opinion,  io 
Ceit.  fifiv.  Vol.  IV.  OcM816.  JF 
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improve  and  to  extend  that  knowledge,  I  shall  be  more  than  repaitf 
for  the  labour  of  the  composition ;  and  my  utmost  wishes  will  be 
surpassed,  should  you  think  it  worthy  of  occupying  an  humble  place 
in  those  studies  by  which  the  youth  of  Britain  are  traiued  to  he  the 
strength  and  ornament  of  their  country,  and  to  be  the  iDstruments  of 
imparting  a  portion  ol  their  own  blessings  to  the  distaut  r^oos  of 
the  world."    (p.  vii. — ^viii.) 

The  volume  comprises  three  grand  divisions  of  tlie  sub- 
ject: the  first  book  explains  the  admirable  proportion  be- 
tween population  and  subsistence  in  every  gradation  of 
society,  and  the  dependence  which  the  maintenaoGe  of  this 
proportion  has  upon  the  discharge  of  the  moral  and  reli* 
gious  duties; — the  second  shews  the  means  a  moral  and 
religious  people  will  employ  to  produce  that  continual  in- 
crease of  subsistence  from  the  soil  of  their  country,  wbidi 
will  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  augmenting 
population ;  and  both  are  intended  to  prove,  that  the  finiiti 
of  the  earth  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  sobriety  and  indus- 
try, in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  general  want ;  and 
that  with  these,  and  the  corresponding  qualities,  a  compe- 
tent portion  of  nourishment  is  provided  under  the  benefi- 
cent appointments  of  Providence ; — the  third  book  presents 
the  expedients  by  which  the  conservative  principle,  mherent 
in  the  Drogress  of  population,  is  kept  alive  and  regulated  by 
the  influence  of  morals  and  religion  on  the  customs,  habit^ 
and  pursuits  of  tie  people.  The  three  books  collectively 
are  intended  to  exhibit  something  approaching  to  a  complete 
view  of  the  elements  of  society,  agreeing  with  itself  in  all 
its  parts,  and  in  its  tendency  consistent  and  uniform.  This 
important  purpose  is  attempted,  not  with  the  regularity  and 

Sreciseness  of  a  logical  deduction,  but  in  the  method  of  a 
issertation, — placing  the  subiect  in  various  lights, — that 
from  whatever  point  the  mind  contemplates  it,  some  usefiil 
truth  may  be  afforded.  By  such  a  course  of  inquiry,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  contrary  to  some  doctrines  heretofore  main- 
tained, population  may  continue  increasing  in  numbers, 
wealth,  and  happiness,  from  the  ifirst  step  in  the  career  cf 
society  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  civilization,  under  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  Gmi ;  and  that  this  progress  is 
liable  to  be  checked  only  by  those  impediments  thaft  arise 
out  of  a  wilful  deviation  n-oro  such  laws.  The  patriotie 
writer,  in  his  concluding  chapter,  submits  the  following  <dH 
servations : — 

*   *<  If  the  contemplation  of  such  a  system  be  useful  towards  die 
produGtiony  and  animating  to  the   rogress,  of  the  nobler  s 
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among  mankind  in  general,  it  should  prodnce  these  effects  in  a  pe« 
culiar  manner  amons  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
"Fhey  can  scarcely  take  a  step  in  their  inquiries  into  the  history  and 
polity  of  their  own  country,  without  tracing  the  consequences  of 
such  a  system.     Howsoever  its  vigour  may,  by  lapse  of  time  and 
partial  neglect,  have  been  permitted  to  droop  in  some  of  its  depart- 
ments, they  will  find  in  the  construction  of  the  system  itself,  that  its 
founders  looked  to  pure  morals  and  sound  religion  as  the  fundamental 
principles  of  public  prosperity.     Our  youth  will,  therefore,  discover 
in  the  constitution  of  their  own  country,  in  church  and  state,  at  once 
the  true  foundations  of  nationBt,  strength,  and  examples  for  the  re< 
gulation  of  their  own  conduct  and  character  as  active  citizens  of  a 
free  country.    If,  during  their  petrusal  of  the  preceding  view  of  the 
progress  of  society,  they  will  brine  the  History  of  England  to  bear 
upon  any  one  of  the  stages  which  pave  passed  under  mvestigation, 
they  will  probably  find  that  the  stiite  has  been  carried  through  it 
with  success,'  and  made  tlie  transition  to  that  which  next  succeeds, 
principally  because  it  has,  in  the  m^in,  been  governed  upon  the  system 
recommended  in  this  treatise;  that  is,  that  its  laws  and  institutions 
have  been  founded  in  moral  and  religious  principles;  and  that  its 
leading  statesmen,*  at  the  critical  periods  of  its  history,  have  usually 
referred  their  political  measures  to  that  unerring  test.  It  will  scarcely 
be  denied,  for  example,  that  during  the  last  century  we  have  been 
profiting,  almost  exclusively,  by  the  religious  and  political  institu- 
tions left  behind  them  by  the  great  and  good  men  who  flourished  at 
the  REFORMATION  and  the  revolution;  that  sound  religion 
was  the  cardinal  point  to  i^hich  all  those  institutions  were  directed^ 
and,  together  with  morals,  afforded  the  principles  upon  which  they 
were  constructed.     As  little  can  it  be  denied  that,  during  the  last 
century,  if  the  institutions  have  not  been  permitted  actually  to  de* 
cay,  at  least  the  spirit  of  some  of  them  has  declined,  and  sufficient 
care  has  not  been  taken  to  extend  and  apply  them  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  country.    If  it  be  asked,  wherefore  is  tfaisi 
I  should  be  tempted  to  reply,  because  the  cardinal  principle  was 
overlooked  ;^  because  political  sagacity  was  estranged  from  its  legiti- 
mate companion,  sound  piety ;  and  the  eiSect  of  moral  and  political 
institutions  upon  the  people  was  referred,  not  to  the  eternal  princi- 
ples asserted  by  God  for  the  government  of  man,  but  to  the  dege- 
nerate passions  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  to  the  temporary  and 
particular  interests  of  the  passing  moment,    (p.  487 — 489.) 

We  know  no  work  more  instructive  than  that  before  us^ 
to  expose  the  true  cause  of  the  mischieis  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  which  was  the  almost  total  demoralization  of  the 
people.  The  great  secret  of  national  happiness  and  pros* 
t>erityy  is  a  moral  government  over  a  moral  people ;  a  go* 
vernment  respecting  all  the  rights  of  such  a  people,  and  a 
people  obeying  all  the  enactments  of  such  a  government. 
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£  ^  3 

THE  DRAMA. 

Abt.  IX. — CaracUicuaj  a  New  Tragedy^  4re.  /  . 

ReumrkB  an  EmgUsh  DramaHc   Tragetfy: 

Bkmk'Ferse  Gamuij  and  Sirieiures  en  Theatrical 
WiiiieeBf  Managers^  and  Playm.  By  Wii^liam  Mojr« 
NBY,  Gent.  London,  published  wt  the  Author,  bjr 
Sherwood  and  Co.  1816.    8to.  pp.  117« 

This  tragedj  is  printed  ^  to  spite  the  managers,'*  wlia 
rejected  it;  and  the  confidence  of  the  introductory  remaris 
Would  induce  the  reader  to  expect  that  the  author  was  a 
^  much-'injured  ^entleman,'^  did  not  the  nature  of  those 
remarks  prove,  in  the  outset,  that  the  writer  scarce!]^  poa- 
sessed  the  most  ordinary  talents,  much  less  any  portion  of 
the  genius  required  for  the  production  of  a  drama  of  tha 
pretensions  of  Caractacus. 

We  confess,   it  is  not  without    regret  that  we   qieak 
severely  even  of  the  wretched  piece  before  us,  because,  in- 
dependently of  the  justice  of  some  of  the  complaints  against 
theatrical  regulations  in  the  prefatory  matter,  it  is  our  widi 
that  es^rj  encouragement    should  be  given  to  dramatic 
Works  which  appeal  to  the  public  through  the  press,  at  a 
time  when,  from  many  concurring  circumstances,  the  stage 
in  a  manner  may  be  said  to  be  closed  against  authors  who 
have  to  offer  any  thine  at  all  resembling  the  higher  efibrts 
of  composition.     We  lament,  however,  much  more  that  the 
cause  has  found  such  an  incompetent  advocate  as  Mr.  Maa- 
ney,  since,  in  addition  to  the  discoupagement  it  gives  la 
others,  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  the  managers  to  ^peal 
to  his  tragedy  as  a  nir  specimen  of  all  these  which  ha^ 
been  unsuccessfully  submitted  to  them.     Fortunately — ar 
rather,  perhaps,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Monney  does  not  stand 
alone  in  this  predicament,  for  he  shares  the  pains  of  rejec- 
tion in  very  good  company,  as  we  took  occasion  to  shew  in 
our  last  Number,  when  we  felt  called  upon  to  speak  in 
terms  of  high  approbation  of  the  tragedy  of  /von,  by  Mr. 
Sotheby,  wno   nas  proved  himself  a   poet  of   no  vulgar 
qiHilifi«ations.    \i  i^,  perhaps,  a  littk  hard  apoa  him,  and 
may  even  be  thought  much,  to  diminisk  the  value  of  what 
we  befiMre  said  in  his  praise,  that  we  now  coufpfe  him  widi 
aa  aulhor  like  Mr.  Monney.     Indeed,  we  skowkl  probdUy 
not  luLve  thought  it  necessary  to  have  taken  any  aotiee  of 
tke  work  before  iks  had  il  not  come  ftrwari  with  suck  hi||^ 
pretensioiiS)  and  k«d  we  nol  nsually  devotad  a  sa| 
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livanch  ot  our  Review  to  scieh  prodaetieno,  of  the  drmroa  as 
liave  not  been  sabmitied  to  it  public  audience,  from  a  defi* 
eicncy  of  interest  with  the  managers. 

He  that  begins  lo  write  a  tragedy,  should  recollect  <Dot " 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  damping  ardour  as  of  cheeking 
presiimptuousness)  that  he  is  about  to  attempt  a  species  of 
composition  which  holds  a  rank  next  to  an  epic  poem.  On 
the  requisites  for  success  we  need  not  dwell  for  the  infer* 
nMLtioa  of  the  generality  of  our  readers;  but  it  may  be 
tvorth  while  just  to  tell  Mr.  Monney,  for  his  guidance  in 
any  future  ambitious  project,  that  one  of  tbeise  requisites 
is,  that  the  author  should  be  able  to  write  English :  we 
could  have  passed  by  perhaps  without  remark  the  disregard 
of  some  of  the  niceties  and  delicacies  of  grammar,  but  who 
can  forgive  the  writer  of  a  tragedy,  who  pens  auch  lines  as 
the  ft^wing,  in  which  the  most  ordinary  rules  of  con* 
cordance  are  set  at  defiance. 

*'  You,  brave  Osiaus,  who  commands  the  posts.**    (p.  48.) 

"  Rq»  from  th'  smiles  of  charning  Cartismandus 

lit  not  sink  by  frowns  from  proud  Venutius.*'     (p.  48b) 

<*  What  vwau  you  7  surely  brave  Vellocatus 

You  cannot  mean  qffcHcement  to  my  sexl"    (p.  78.) 
''  His  bold  heart  cbiU'd  and  freesCd  him  into  death."    (p.  M.) 
•«  But  now  the  difler«tice  of  our  frtes  t^tfnd  thus."    (p.  lie.) 
••  Twas  him  ;  yes,  I  certainly  did  sec  him."     (p.  112.) 

We  might  make  the  list  three,  or,  for  aught  we  knmr^ 
thirty  times  as  long,  were  we  not  tired  of  noting  these  Uitt* 
ders.  We  observed  many  errors  of  the  same  kind  in  the  in** 
troductory  forty  or  fifty  pages ;  but  we  concluded  at  first  that 
they  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  the  com- 
positor, and  not,  as  it  turned  out,  to  the  igiwkrance  of  tho 
author.  If  we  thought  hin*  capable  of  any  improvement, 
we  would  take  the  liberty  ^  rscovmending  to  him  the  pe» 
rusal  of  Or.  Lowth's  or  Lindley  Murray'a  English  gfam* 
mars ;  or  if  these  works  be  too  far  advaatced  for  bis  present 
state  of  knowledge,  be  may  begin  with  a  little  book  well 
Imown  in  nurseries,  under  the  title  of  RernOng  mado  Eanf^. 

Is  it  not  more  than  ludicrous  for  suck  a  Man  to  attempt 
to  produce  a  tragedy  ?  Yet  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  author 
in  the  title-page,  lets  us  know  besides,  that  he  has  prefixed 
'♦  Remarks  uvon  English  Dramatic  Tragedy^*  *'  a  Blank" 
verse  Gamuts  ^  and  *^  Strictures  on  TheatriaU  Committees,, 
Managers,  and  Players.'^    A  word  or  two  upon  eacb  of 
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these  pre-eminent  specimens  of  ignorance  and  incompe- 
tence.    The  first  consists  of  some  very  important  discaoeria 
regarding  the  unities  of  time,  place^  and  action,  which,  bj 
some  accident,  he  has  heard  were  generally  observed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  which,  by  some  other  accident, 
he  has  learnt  were  disregarded  by  Shakspeare :  for  seTeral 
pages  he  flounders  about  among  the  unities,  by  turns  con- 
founding one  with  the  other,  (which,  indeed,  is  the  only 
real  novelty  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  forward,)  and  at 
last,  for  any  thing  we  can  ^perceive,  arrives  at  no  concla- 
sion,  excepting  that  there  are  such  things  as  unities,  which 
he  does  not  understand :  certainly  his  tragedy  is  a  fiirther 
illustration  of  this  fact.    The  Strictures  on  Theatrical  Cem-' 
mittees,  Sfc,  as  may  be  guessed,  is  only  a  little  ebullition  of 
bile  against  those  persons  who  dared  to  think,  as  we  do,  that 
Mr.  Monney's  tragedy  of  Caractacus  is  the  most  errant  staff 
that  ever  insulted  the  public  eye.     He  complains,  that  onljr 
a  formal  note  was  sent,  stating,  ^^  that  it  probably  would 
not  succeed  in  representation,''  without  any  reasons  as- 
signed :  a  man  who  could  exhibit  such  a  performance,  and 
possess  the  ignorant  presumption  to  send  it  to  men  even  of 
the  most  vulgar  acquirements  for  acceptance,  would  be  in- 
capable of  comprehending  any  reasons  why  it  was  unfit  to 
be  acted.     Mr.  Monney  recommends,  that  in  future  these 
works  should  be  judged  by  dramatic  authors  of  approved 
ability,  and  not  left  to  the  decision  of  individuals  uncon- 
nected with  literature.     This  is  another  absurdity,  for  the 
admitted  objection  at  present  is,  that  productions  for  the 
stace  are  accepted  or  rejected  upon  the  opinion  of  rival 
autnors. 

But  we  now  come  to  the  most  splendid  absurdity  of  all, 
on  which  the  author  plumes  himselr  not  a  little  :  one  of  our 
celebrated  moralists  says,  that  ^<  the  presuroptuousness  of 
learning  is  humility  itself  to  the  presuroptuousness  of  igno- 
rance." Mr.  Monney  is  wonderfully  vain  of  his  hlank-terst 
gamuts  as  he  calls  it,  and  as  this  is  a  point  on  which  he 
afiects  to  be  scientific,  both  in  the  name  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  applies  it,  he  shall  not  complain  that  he  is  misre- 
presented :  we  cannot  be  more  severe  upon  him  than  to 
quote  his  own  words : 

''The  next  principle  to  be  considered  will  be,  the  English Dia* 
matic  Blank  Verte  Gamuts  the  knowledge  and  use  of  which  are  in- 
dispensibly  necessary  for  the  assistance  of  a  y^mng  poet  and  ora- 
tor, as  is  that  of  music  to  a  beginner  in  the  knowledge  of  that 
science. 
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"  The  Iambic,  or  blank  verse  (tlie  latter  appellation  should  be 
preferred,  at  lea&t  in  the  English  acceptation  of  it),  that  is,  without 
rhyme,  and  which,  if  correctly  written,  should  contain  only  ten  syl- 
lables in  each  line,  or  be  reduced  to  that  number  by  contraction ; 
and,  in  so  contracting  it,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  vowel  dropped 
from  the  word  contracted  be  siich  as  will  least  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  line;  however,  blank  verse  resembles,  in  some  degree,  the 
Iambic ;  for,  in  the  proper  pronunciation  of  it,  the  first,  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  ninth  syllables  should  be  articulated  in  a  lower  and 
rather  quicker  tone  of  voice  than  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth, 
and  tenth :  again,  a  stronger  articulation  on  the  second  and  eighth 
Syllables  in  each  line  will  be  required  than  on  the  fourth,  sixth,  and 
tenth :  these  rules,  properly  attended  to  by  poet  or  player,  wiM 
produce  that  bold,  musical,  and  expressive  effect  which  blank  verse 
is  generally  used  to  convey;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  observance  of 
them,  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  the  harmony  of  the  line  will  be 
iniured,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  it  disordered. 

*'  It  occasionally  happens,  that,  in  dramatic  writings,  the  last  lin^ 
in  a  speech  breaks  offsihort  of  the  proper  number  of  syllables;  and, 
in  that  case,  the  commencing  line  of  the  next  should  be  composed  of 
exactly  such  number  of  syllables  as,  together,  would  make  up  a  whole 
Jine ;  and  if  written  or  spoken  with  care,  and  properly  managed  by 
poet  or  player,  it  will  often  be  found  susceptible  of  giving  great  effect 
tfnd  energy  to  the  dialogue. 

"  The  foregoing  gamut,  however,  must  be  regarded  rather  as  of 
use  to  assist  or  correct  the  works  of  young  poets,  than  to  govern 
them  in  the  freedom  of  conception  or  writing ;  and  when  poets  may 
have  written  out  of  proper  measure,  or  neglected  to  harmonize  it,  the 
reader  and  the  player ^must  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  talents 
in  the  best  way  they  may  be  able,  to  assist  and  convey  the  sense  of 
such  line,  so  written,  in  the  most  convenient  manner  to  themselves* 
and  so  as  to  aid  the  harmony  of  the  expression  of  it. 

*'  The  adoption  of  the  use  of  this  gamut  will,  for  a  short  time,  bet 
found  by  the  pupil  stiff  and  difficult,  as  indeed  are  the  rudiments,  in 
some  degree,  of  all  the  sciences ;  but  a  short  perseverance  in  its  use 
will  soon  convince  him  of  its  utility.*'    (p.  17  —19.) 

The  ridiculousness  of  this  attempt  at  sjstematizing  would 
be  very  amusing,  if  it  i^ere  not  mixed  up  witha  feeling  of  com«^ 
passion  at  the  miserable  state  of  delusion  in  which  the  au" 
thor  seems  wrapped  as  to  bis  own  abilities ;  and  we  should 
think  that  we  were  performing  a  verv  uncharitable  office  in 
thus  pointing  out  his  incompetence,  nad  we  any  notion  that 
what  we  say  could  make  the  least  impression  upon  him :  our 
observations  may  be  vinegar,  but  they  are  encountered  by 
the  oil  of  his  self-complacency,  which  allows  no  admixture 
of  diffidence  ;  we  only  wonder  that  he  admits,  that  hjs  new  in* 
vention  is  not "  to  govern"  young  poets  "  in  freedom  of  con' 
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cepiiony  The  whole  ifi  «o  laughable,  that  we  n^ei  waste 
no  more  time  upon  it :  we  shall  see  presently  how  Mr. 
Monnej  ajpplies  these  admirable  rules  to  produce  *^  that 
bold,  musical,  and  expressive  effect  which  blank  Terse  b 

Snerally  used  to  convey  ;'^  and  he  has  a  rij^bt  to  exped, 
at,  in  order  to  establish  the  assertions  we  have  made,  wc 
should  give  some  extracts  from  this  rare  and  anequalW 
effort  of  his  muse. 

The  story  of  Caractacus  is  known  to  every  body,  as  wcH 
from  history,  as  from  Mason's  beautiful  and  regular  IrageJf 
upon  th^  Greek  model;  but  Mr.  Monney,  who  slarts  as  a 
nval,  not  only  of  Mason,  but  of  Shawspeare,  defies  al 
rules,  and,  by  his  tragedy,  gives  a  solution  of  the  doubt  we 
before  expressed ;  for  not  only  one,  but  all  the  onities  of 
time,  place,  and  action,  are  disregarded  as  the  fbtCers  of  t 
soaring  genius.     Some  of  his  Dtamaits  Personam  are,  how- 
ever, new  and  amusing;  such  as  two  Druids  and  a  Drwdess^ 
called  Presageusy  Mirabundus^  and  Presaguris.     It  ought 
also  to  be  mentioned,  before  we  be^rin  our  specimeas,  that 
our  readers  must  not  expect  any  uniformity  in  Uie  proaaa- 
ciation  or  quantities  of  the  names;  thus^  Gcigmcms  is  as 
often  pronounced  Galgacus  as  Gal^aau^  &c. :  Cartimiah 
AiOf  the  Queen  of  the  Brigantes,  is  a  name  in  which  Mr. 
Mooney  delights,  because,  like  him,  it  seems  te  set  at 
nought  all  rythmical  proporttcn.    Our  readers  will  bear 
in  mind,  also,  Mr.  Monney's  bttmk-verte  gatnta^  and  mark 
the  great  use  he  has  made  of  it  in  communicating  ha^ 
mony  and  correctness  to  his  lines — such  harmony  and  cor- 
rectness as  never  befbre  were  witnessed. 

The  tragedy  opens  with  a  druidical  dialogue  on  the  sub- 

{'ect  of  a  human  sacrifice  to  be  made  for  a  victory  gained  faj 
!3aractacus  over  the  Romans.  Presageus  and  Aiirabua- 
dus  teem  with  omens  and  wonders  as  well  as  the  lady  Druii^ 
Presaguria.  This  serves  to  introduce  a  love  scene  be- 
tween Gal^ais,  a  British  warrior,  and  Jnnia;  but  first 
som^  fine  lines  pass  between  Junia  and  her  confidante. 

**  EnUr  /UNIA  md  CoEniCA. 

*•  Jan.  What  said  the  queea,  mv  votfaerl  dees  she  attoKt 
To  sceihe  holy  sacrifice  perfonn'd  7 

"  C<pr.  Her  Miyesty  re^airVi  I'd  tell  yoa,  yes; 
And  bid  me  learo  of  you,  if  you  did  know 
The  King,  your  father,  does  expect  you  tbeie. 
And  if  Galgacus  bad  inform'd  you  so. 

**  Jun»  I  shall  attend;  say  so  to  my  mother; 
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:Buf,  by  that  pnnce,  I  no  conmraiid  reeeiv'd 
Expressive  of  tbe  Kmg's  desire  I  should* 

[ExitCitr. 
Tiiat  kind  Galgacns^  whose  love  should  speed  htm. 
Has  not  come,  excites  a  fearful  wonder : 
He  feels  stem  duty  chides  his  gentle  love. 
And  therefore  shuns  me:  soft;  for  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Galoacus. 

**  Gal.  I  bring,  fair  Princess,  from  your  noble  sire. 
An  errand  of  his  kiugly  wishes  t'  you. 
That  you  this  morning  meet  him  at  th*  temple, 
And  join  the  grand  solemnities  with  him. 

'*  Jun.  Thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  Prbce, 
I  have  to  beg  you  will  accept  from  me ; 
But  I  have  leamM  the  royal  will  before 
On  that  same  subject,  and  shall  obey  it. 

''  GaL  I  gladly  shall  convey  your  duf  ous  answer. 

*'  Jun.  In  doing  so  I  shall  be  much  oblig*d. 
Which  thanks,  kind  Prince,  but  poorly  will  repay. 

"  Go/.  Oh,  lovely  Princess,  one  sweet  look  of  love. 
But  one  approving  smile  from  those  bright  eyes 
"Will  evVy  obligation  cancel. 
Which  i|iy  poor  services  can  e*er  incur. 
Oh,  des^r  Junia?  permit  a  soldier  plead 
In  bis  rude  strains  the  hamble  cause  of  love ; 
'Gain  beseech  you  to  allow  his  passion. 
To  prompt  his  tongue  with  increasing  ardour. 
To  tell  how  much  he  loves  and  doats  on  ^ou ! 

'*  Jufi.  Oh,  fie,  Galgacus ;  tb'  soldier's  better  tiieme 
Would  be  on  battles  nobly  fought  and  won. 
Of  captives  made,  and  enemies  subdued. 

"  GaL  Alas!  dear  Princess,  sweetest,  lovely  maid. 
The  soldier's  fierceness  loses  all  its  fires> 
"    Atid  softens  into  gentleness  and  love. 

When,  gazing,  1  admir'd  your  wondrous  charms. 

"  JuH.  You  know,  Galgacus,  'tis  my  father's  will 
That  I  withhold  from  you  my  hand  and  heart. 
Until  ten  battles,  in  succession  won 
By  you,  the  leader  of  his  valiant  guards. 
Nine  out  of  which  have  only  been  achieved ; 
Therefore,  brave  Prince^pray  speak  no  more  of  love 
Until  the  tenth  shall  be  accomplished. 

**  GaL  Can  I  behold  you,  and  not  speak  of  love? 
No,  lovely  Junia,  that's  impossible ! 
loclining  softness  tempers  ev'ry  sense. 
Brings  forth  the  heart,  and  makes  me  speak  of  love. 
Oh,  charming  Princess,  *llow  me  touch  this  band. 
And  crave  a  feelingin  your  tender  heart 
CaiT.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  Oct.  1816.  3  G 
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*'Jun,  I  fear,  G»l|[aetts«  you  htvecMi^  too  midi; 
But  it  must  be  suppresa'd*  you  k»ow  it  shoukl ; 
My  iathefs  vows  must  not  be  lightly  held 
By  me  or  you. — ^Ten  bittleg  must  be  woo, 

**  Gal.  Yes,  Princess,  of  that  I  lun  well  aware. 
And  that 'tis  which  makes  this  day  more  awfiil : 
The  chance  of  battle  causes  chilhog  fear. 
With  which  my  heart,  till  now,  was  unacquainted ; 
For  should  the  Roman  arms  victorious  prove, 
Junia  and  Galgacus  may  ever  part. 

"  Jim.  Heav'n  forbid  that  such  event  should  happen ! 
But  leave  me  now,  Galgacus,  pray  do  leave  me. 
To  vent  my  tears,  for  I  am  sorrowful : 
My  heart  forebodes  some  sad  disaster  nigh, 
Which  causes  me  to  wish  t'indulge  my  griei^ 
In  lonely  solitude,  with  ardent  prayer. 
To  supplicate  the  gods  to  'vert  all  ill. 
For  your  protection  and  your  save  return." 

This  does  not  even  poesess  the  merit  of  bein^  prose  nm 
mad,  and  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  most  insipid  pall- 
ing trash  that  ever  was  mis-called  versification.  What  sort  of 
measure  (and  we  should  hardlj  know  that  it  was  so  intended, 
if  it  were  not  cut  out  into  shreds  of  words)  according  to 
Mr.  Monney's  admirable  rules,  are  the  following  lines  :^ 

«'  That  kind  Galgacus,  whose  love  should  speed  him. 
Has  not  come,  excites  a  fearful  wonder." And 

**  '  Gain  beseech  yoa  to  allow  his  passion 
To  prompt  his  tongue  with  increasing  ardour.''«— «-Aad 
*<  Ob,  charming  Princess,  'liow  me  touch  this  hand. 
And  crave  a  feeling  in  your  tender  heart,"  &c.  &c. 

In  short,  never  before  was  such  a  miserable  attempt  made. 
What  too,  we  should  like  to  know,  is  tbe  meaning  of  the 
eliptical  commas  that  we  find  so  often  inserted,  not  merely 
before  vowels  to  compress  two  syllables  bto  one,  but  before 
consonants ;  thus,  in  the  above  extracts,  we  have  ^^  tV 
^weew,"  "I'^oM,"  "  f A' 5oWferV' &c. ;  *nd  sometimes  we 
are  indulged  with  a  ftirther  novelty  of  cutting  off  tbe  vowd 
in  the  more  important  word,  as  "  to  ^verl^m  e£2»'*  instead 
of  ^^  t'  avert  all  ill.''  What  also  is  intended  by  writing 
duteous  dufousy  and  victorious  victor^ousy  unless,  to  «mploj 
the  author's  own  words^  it  be  to  give  ^^  the  musiotii  midex" 
pressive  eSkd  which  bJaak  verse  is  generally  uaed  to  con- 
vey." But  kst  it  should  he  though  that  we  hftve  aelected 
an  unfair  sj[>ecimen,  or  thaik  4Mir  po^tH  fbrie  is  net  the  moving 
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Caractacuf,  a  Ifitw  Tragedy^  S^.  til 

pathos  of  loTP)  we  will  subjoin  an  extract  of  a  different  kind, 
in  which  he  deals  in  those  gpreat  ingredients  of  tragedy, 
^^  treason,  blood,  and  death."  Vellocatus,  like  another 
Ganelon,  has  betrayed  his  king  Caractacus,  and  on  his  way 
to  the  Roman  camp  meets  Junia,  to  whom  he  offers  vio- 
lence ;  she  resists  in  the  admirable  quotation  already  made. 

«*  What  mean$  youl  Surely  brave  Vellocatus 
You  cannot  mean  qffencemeni  to  my  sex  V 

But  he  succeeds  in  carrying  her  off  to  the  skirts  of  the  en- 
trenchments of  the  enemy. 

"  Jim.  Oh,  for  good  heaven^s  sake,  spare,  oh  spare  me  I 
I  shall  die  with  anguish  as  you  force  me  I 

**  Veil*  Resist  no  longer,  for  it  is  in  vain : 
No  power  on  earth,  in  heaven,  or  hell. 
Shall  tear  you  from  my  arms ! 

**Jwn.  bh,  heav'nly  powers ! 

[NiatfahMng. 
Enter  Galoacus. 
*\  Gal,  Methinks  I  bear  that  heav'nly  voice  again. 

[Am  he  enters. 
Oh  you  vile  monster  in  a  human  shape  1 

[Seizing  VetUcatus. 
Forego  your  sacrilegious  grasp  of  this 
Dear  angel ;  or,  by  the  heavenly  gods, 
III  tear  you  all  to  pieces,  and  scatter 
O'er  these  fields  your  filthy  fragments !' 

[Oalgaeusforeei  her  from  Mm. 

Enter  a  Roman  Eeeort, 

" HeiY,  here! 

A  moment.  Sirs,  support  this  drooping  lily. 
Till  this  vile  traitor  feels  my  just  revenge. 
Made  bite  the  land  be  basely  has  defil'd  1 . 
Now,  base  viper,  infiimous  deserter. 
And  villain,  traitor,  coward  in  extreme  1 
Be  quick  in  drawing  your  disgraced  sword. 
Or  I  shall  be  compeli'd  to  turn  assassin  I 

"  Veil.  Who  are  yoo?  Oh,  the  haughty  prmoe  Galgaouf  I 
Have  at  you,  you  impudent  intruder. 
And  thus  we'll  try  to  whom  the  prise  belongs. 

"  Gal,  Words  are  but  poor  my  proud  contempt  to  speak; 
My  sword  shall  tell  it  to  your  coward  heart ! 

[Fight,  FeaocatuifaOe. 

•*  Jun,  (revioing,)  Where  am  It  Galgacus,  oh,  Galgacuft! 

<«  Gal,  Behold  him  here  before  you,  heav'nly  maid ! 
And  view  that  heU-hound,  weltering  in  his  gore ! 
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**  Jbi.  Oh,  all  yott  hesv'nl V  gods !— Is  it  be  1 
It  is,  it  is,  aod  we  shall  still  be  fckst  I 

[SheflUi  vUo  Gaiggeu^  aw 
"  Gal.  Welcome,  yon  greatest  treasure  of  my  soul! 

"  Veil.  Could  I  the  wishes  of  my  soul  obtain, 
I'd  pluck  perdition  from  the  deepest  bell, 
Am  with  destracCive  ruio  hurl  it  on  you  1 
May  blackest  curses  bang  o'er  these  damuM  realms. 
Those  cursed  realms,  where  all  my  hops  are  crush 'd. 
And  all  my  high  aspirings  prostrate  he;  '* 

I,  mark  of  scorn  for  this  proud  prince  to  frown  en  I 
By  all  the  furies,  and  all  heirs  grim  gods, 
I  would  not  glut  his  sight  another  moment 
With  my  expiring  pangs,  for  years  of  life. — 

My  sword  shall Oh ! 

[Asheli/tsup  kissword^  ke  expirta. 

**  Qal  There  fled  the  blackest  soul  hell  e*er  received.** 

Here  we  have  our  author  in  his  true  vein,  ^^  fierce  as  ten 
furies,  terrible  as  hell  !*'  Here,  indeed,  ^'  his  genius  bubbles 
and  boils  oW  the  brim.^^  Imagine  the  self-satisfaction  with 
wfaicii  he  read  them  over  after  pouring  out  those  fine  firothj 
lines  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Vellocatus :  he  had 
taken  Bayes*s  recipe  of  stewed  prunes  to  some  purpose. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  close  our  review  without  noticing 
ti^o  lines  which  we  were  much  surprised  to  find  in  the  tra^ 

Sedy,  because  the  sentiment,  though  common,  is  tolerable, 
owever  ill  exprest : 

''  The  soldier  who  wants  oaths  to  bind  his  honour. 
Is  not  so  dear  as  he  whom  honour  binds.'' 

And  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  think  them  a  phfifiarf, 
had  we  nof  been  pretty  certain  that  the  author  never  beard' 
ofthe  name  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  He  seems  to  hate 
^^  stumbled  on  a  virtue  unawares,"  perhaps  by  usriig  some^- 
thing  like  Swill's  logographic  machine. 

It  18  now  time,  however,  to  dismiss  Mr.  Monney  and  hts 
*•  new  tragedy/'  as  he  aptly  calls  it;  new  it  is  ineveiy  way, 
for  even  absurdity  ana  stupidity  were  never  carried  so 
Ikr  before.  We  defy  any  m^n  to  produce  any  Mng 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama  so  pre-eminently  tiad : 

"  Here  ignorance  and  dullness  meet. 

To  make  the  specimen  complete*" 
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For  out  of  tlie  olde  feldes,  as  men  saietfa, 
Coaneth  all  Ibis  hew  corne^  fro  yere  to  yere ; 
And  oat  of  old  bookes,  in  good  fiiicth, 
Cometh  all  this  newe  science  that  men  lere. 

Chauc€r*i  AmaB*of  Jfouim^  sC.  4. 

Art.  X.— I.  Stafford's  Niobe:  or  his  Age  of  Teares.  The 
Jirst  part.  A  Treatise  no  less  profitable  and  comfortable 
than  the  times  damnable.  Wherein  Deaths  visard  is  pulled 
offy  and  her  face  discouered  not  to  be  so  fearefull  as  the 
yulgar  makes  it :  and  withall  it  is  shewed^  thai  Death  is 
onely  bad  to  the  badj  good  to  the  good.  The  second  edition; 
newfie  corrected  and  amended.  Printed  at  London^  bj 
Humphrey  Lownes,  1611.     iSmo.  pp.  SOS. 

2.  Staffords  Niobe^  dissolved  into  a  Nilus:  or  his  Age 
drowned  in  her  owne  teares :  seruing  as  a  Second  Part  to 
the  former  Treatise.  Wfierein  the  vanifie  and  villanie  Qfi 
the  Age^  and  the  mtserie  of  Man  are  so  painted  to  the^, 
life  J  ai  that  it  will  make  a  man  long  to  leaoe  this  painted, 
lifCj  to  come  to  that  true  and  eternall  one.  Seclusus  a  Ser . 
culo.  Printed  at  London  by  H :  L ;  for  Mathew  Lowne^*^ 
1611.     18mo.  pp.  S63. 

W^HEN  we  recollect  how  many  critical  works  upon  the' 

{>roductions  of  our  ancestors  have  been  published  within  the;* 
ast  ten  years,  under  the  direction  of  most  learned  and  as* 
eiduous  men,  it  seems  sigular  that  this  curious  and  valuable 
work  should  have  hitherto  escaped  notice;  even  the  name 
of  its  author  is  not  mentioned  in  the  biographical  dictiona- 
ries of  Dr.  Aikin,  or  Mr.  Chalmers,  nor  in  the  Biographuf 
Sritannieat  this  is  the  more  singular  because  the  fndus^^ 
trioua   Lempriere  has  noticed  Anthony  Stafford  aiid  his;^ 
works^  and  has  supplied  a  few  dates  ((rem  what  source  does  \ 
not  appear)  some  of  which  are  probably  incorrect.    This  * 
sileiice  of  bibliographers  and  bic^raphers  is  no  doubt  to  Ibe., 
attributed  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  book,  which,  we  .^ 
believe,  has  not  been  brought  to  the  hammer  for  many' 
jears,  and  for  which  one  of  our  most  tasteful  collectors  has 
in  vain  offered  a  very  high  price.     It  will  be  our  business' ' 
to  give  such  particulars  of  tne  author  as  we  have  been  able 
to  collect ;  and  such  extracts  from  his  book  as  may  serve  to 
fllustrate  its  character  and  curiosity. 

It  seems  certain  that  Staffords  Niobe  was  not  only  known 
to,  but  used  by  Milton :  the  eloquence  and  zeal  of  the 
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writer  in  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion  could  not  fiul  to 
excite  the  adraimtion  of  ^^  that  man  of  mighty  mind.*'  One 
passage  of  which  he  availed  himself  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  part  of  this  production,  where  Stafford  8Ui»pofei 
himself  to  be  addressed  by  Satan ;  who  gives  a  deBcriptioa 
of  his  infernal  domain.  ^  True  it  is,  Sir,  (says  he)  that  I 
(storming  at  the  name  of  supremacie)  sought  to  depose  bij 
Creator :  which  the  watchfull,  all-seeing  eye  of  Provident 
finding,  degraded  me  of  my  Anfi^elicall  dignitie,  dispofr* 
sessed  me  of  all  pleasures;  and  the  Seraphitiy  and  Chang" 
tiriy  Thrpnij  Dominationes^  Viriutes^  Potestates,  Principaifu^ 
Arch-angeliy  Angeli  and  all  the  celestial  Hierarchyes  (widi 
|a  shout  of  applause)  sung  my  departure  out  of  Heaven : 
my  Alleluia  was  turned  into  an  Ehu;  and  too  soone  I  Ibood 
that  I  was  corruptilibilis  ab  alioy  though  not  in  alio;  and 
that  he  that  gaue  me  my  being,  could  againe  take  it  frtm 
mee.  Now,  for  as  iquch  as  1  was  once  an  Angel  of  ligb^ 
it  was  the  will  of  Wisdome  to  confine  me  to  Darkness,  and 
to  create  mee  Prince  therof  /  thai  sa  /,  who  could  not  cba/ 
.  in  Heauetiy  might  commaund  in  Hell.  And  belieue  mee.  Sir, 
I  had  rather  controule  within  my  darke  Diocese^  then  U>  re* 
inhabite  ccelum  emi^jxeixmyand there  Hue  in  subieciian^  vndar 
check.** 

The  first  passage  in  italics  will  immediately  call  to  mibd 
Milton's  enumeration  of 

''  Thrones,  dominations,  priocedoms,  virtues,  powers!" 

but  this  he  might  have  obtained  from  learned  writers  of  flis 
time,  who  entered  more  into  the  sulriect  than  StafRM^ 
In  Adiius  ad  Logicam,  autore  Samueie  Smith,  1684,  the 
same  enumeration  is  given  as  that  of  Stafford,  thoueh  As 
order  of  rank  is  inverted*  Smith  is  treating  of  the  cMesSA 
intelligences,  Cujus  ordo  est  (he  says)  I  Ser»phm,  9  Ck> 
rubin,  S  Thronus,  4  Potesias,  5  Domination  6  FtrtttSy  7  Prbh 

Zitus,  8  Archangebis,  9  Angelu$.  The  last  lines  of  tte 
ve  quotation  are  more  conclusive,  and  formed  the  Inurii 
of  one  of  the  finest  characteristic  passages  in  the 
Lo$t.    Satan  in  triumphant  despair  exdaims 


-**  In  my  choice 


To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell ; 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  m  Heaven.'^ 

Which  is  precisely  the  sentiment  expressed  hy  Stalford.  A 
reader  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Piaradise  Lost  will 
probably  observe  other  coincidtaces  as  we  proiceed. 
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r  ^Butler  akoy  who  had  not  a  mind  very  coiigeiual  with  that 
c»f  Stafford,  seems  to  have  imitated  two  lines  inserted  in 
t.lie  Niobe ;  the  author  is  speaking  of  the  debauchery  and 
fbolhardtness  of  young  men  of  his  day : 

'*  These  are  they  who«  being  drunk. 
Will  fight  for  a  pume,  a  pot»  or  a  punk.*' 

.  It  is  said  that  the  author  was  born  in  Northamptonshire  of 
a.  noble  femily^most  likely  a  branch  of  that  of  Lord  Staffordi 
for  he  wrote  a  small  book  entitled^^^  Honour  and  Virtue  tri« 
umpbant  over  the  Ghrave;  exemplified  in  the  Life  and 
Xkeath  of  Henrv  Lord  SUibrd;".  and  tn  the  epistle  to  the 
reader  of  his  Niobe  he  states,  that  ^'  his  birth  styled  him  pL 
gentleman  ;"*  in  another  place  he  says,  that  he  was  a 
grounger  brother^  ^<  or  he  should  have  thought  himself  a 
companion  for  a  very  proper  man/'  Whether  he  was  a 
Sttfierer  on  account  of  his  youth  does  not  appear,  but  in  one 

Sirt  of  his  work,  he  is  veiy  severe  against  older  brothers, 
e  was  of  Oriel  College,  and,  as  I^mpriere  asserts,  was 
made  Master  oi  Arts  in  16S3 ;  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the 
fKScoracy  of  this  date,  for  though  Stafford  admits  that,  when 
ke  wrote  his  Niobe,  '^  he  was  in  his  sprint  of  youth,"  and 
elsewhere  adverts  to  his  ^^  unfortunate  fortunes  and  ua* 
staled  youth,"  he  could  scarcely  be  less  than  twenty  jtmm 
old  at  the  time ;  and  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  take  his 
degree  till  1623,  would  postpone  it  to  nUher  too  late  a  pe- 
riod ;  probably  it  ought  to  be  1613.  It  is  to  he  recollected 
also,  that  the  volume  on  our  table  is  the  $eeand  editium^  and 
though  a  first  has  never  we  believe  been  heard  o^  it  must  have 
been  of  an  earlier  date  than  16 11 .  Lempriere,  the  only  biogra** 
pher  who  mentions  Stafford,  had  never  seen  the  first  part  of 
Jais  Niobe,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity.  He  fixes  his  death 
in  1641,  and, justly  terms  him  a  man  of  great  learning.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  works  ascribed  to  him  by  the  same 
writer,  exclusive  of  those  we  have  already  noticed : — 

^^  Meditations  and  Resolutions,"  12mo. 

^*  Life  and  Death  of  Diogenes." 

"  Life  of  the  Virgin  MarV." 

"  The  Pride  of  Honour/'^ 

To  these  we'  have  to  add  a  small  S4mo.  volume,  which 
also  had  never  fallen  under  the  eye  of  thd  biographer,  called 

•  In  hiB  s^^ress  *"  to  tiie  long-^ared  reftder,'*  he  observes  **  that  hit  mm» 
admits  of  hot  few  comparatives  ;*'  and  in  the  tecosd  part  of  th«e  Ni^  U» 
spleen  accnses  him  f  for  that  he  (not  haviiif  an  eye  «4  ii«aii^  «t  pnsaMSi  el 
qtuenMfeeirmu  ipsij  ti^ed  at  a  cate  f^.bfikw  the  hcii^  oChie  bloe4'* 
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^  rtietkiy  6f  Sulvalion,"  1695 :  the dedicatioii  is,  «<  Tolle 
most  happy  Mistresse  of  all  ioiaginable  Graces,  wUdi  beaa^ 
tifie  and  enoble  the  Body  and  Mindj  the  Lady  The^fMk 
Coke;''  in  which  Stafford  states,  that  he  shoald  sMflh 
place  her  name  <*  before  a  &rre  greater  worke,  whn 
(Heaven  assisting)  niiglit  eternize  her  and  itsel/e."  He  re- 
•fers,  probably,  to  ^^  The  Femall  Glory,  or  the  JLife  and 
Death  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  the  Holv  Virgin  Mary,"  whid 
is  inscribed  to  the  same  lady,  and  oears  date  in  the  saae 
year,  and  most  likely  appeared  very  soon  afler  <<  Tbe  Dm 
^f  Salvation."*  This  work  is  written  in  a. very  myaticd 
rhapsodical  strain,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  porilaai 
from  some  of  the  tenets  promulgated  in  it : :  inoeed  At 
Niobe  appears  to  have  experienced  much  opposition.  Sla^ 
ford  never  was  married,  for  he  asserts  that  lie  had  oMKie  a 
vow  against  it ;  and  in  page  117  of  the  first  part,  he  ob- 
serves, ^'  I  do  not  enuie,  but  emulate,  the  happinease  of  the 
late  Josephus  ScaUger,  who  being  descended  firom  Princes^ 
and  bauing  all  his  race  in  his  reines,  fledde  the  societie  of 
.wanton  women;  fearing  least  he  should  bent  one,  who 
might  one  day  destroy  his  femilie,  and  take  lustre  fnun  it, 
,aB«  80  he  himselfe,  like  a  semi*god,  gaue  a  period  to  hn 
parentage.  O!  if  a  man  had  all  nis  linage  in  ais  loiaea^  it 
were  braue  smothering  it  there  rather  then  heereafter  to  let 
any  crooked  branch  deforroe  the  beautie  of  tbe  whole 
atocke ;  or  any  disorderly  person,  either  in  lite  or  death,  to 
purchase  infamy  to  his  whole  family." 

After  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  an  ad- 
dress ^^  to  the  Reader  in  general!,"  follows  a  curioDS 
epistle  ^^  to  the  long-eared  Header,"  in  which  the  author 
refers  to  the  objections  made  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
Niobe;  one  of  which  was  that  ^^  he  had  thought  himself 
worthy  of  Sir  Philip  Sidneys  company  ;"  to  this  he  replies 
as  follows : 

*'  TVmlif  nr,  /  will  make  no  comparisoKs  with  that  Superitdhm 
(although  Ikmwethat  mj^  name  admitteth  few  comparatiues):  M 
ihi$ItaU9t^9  that  had  not  elder  nature  made  mee  a  younger  hniker, 
Ishiuld  have  thought  my  ulfe  a  companion  for  a  very  proper  i 


^  •  The  epistle  tol^ady  T.  Coke  is  sufficiently  fulsome.  **  My  motives  for 
.  tlie  dedicatioii  of  this  ensuing  treatise  to  your  Ladiship,  are  three — yoar 
'  knowledffe,  your  rertue,  and  my  own  obligation,  &c.  Had  I  written  Is 
youf  LMiihip  in  tbe  Roman  langua^,  the  French,  the  Italian,  or  the  Spa* 
aUby  tiMy  hsd  beeiie  almost  as  famihar  to  yon  as  this  your  native  tongiie,  hi 
which  yon  are  mistresse  of  so  great  an  elegancy,  that  na  woTd«  are  so  fit  at 
your  owae  to  eternize  yonr  own  actions,*'  &c. 
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iMmi,  rfiiBmihor4fyi»  k^fir^weH  fkeCmr^^ngki  mJU^mm: 
mm^ifke  tm^  rmmer  ker  Migkif  l^^kt  no  dwbt  b^,fph<n  shesu^me, 
^lue  mil  4o€  somethmg  far  wnf.  .  Ho^yuo-euer^  Sir^inr  pour  Inkier  |f * 
fH(ficti(m^  it  shalf  uj^cc  yim  to  knotrc,  that  Sir  riiilip  S^rejne^r  hath 
J^ptgfed  tf  tvi€  in  a  vUnon  (tvhen  the  tyei  of  my  intefferi  were  dazekd 
tvith  the  In-ig^ht  beames  of  his  soufes  beautie)  and  called  me  his  fdu(v 
jrile  aAer  death,  the  renewer  of  his  renowne,  &  the  glazer  of  hn 
jetorie.  Geuerc»us  Oeotleman,  said  he,  whose  neuer-giozing  spirit 
TOis  fawning:  a jje  vviH  neuer  reward ;  my  soule  bowes  herselfe  To  the^, 
%b  breather  her  loue  vpon  thee,  for  making  her  tmnmrtall  to  ail  mdv- 
tUlitie:  a  beuefit,  for  the  which  Ingratitude  faerselfe  wonid  y«ekl 
tlMNlkt/  I  heare  saie,  that  sone  Pedanticall  pate  hath  tearmed'  tbe# 
.Wycie,  for  daring  to  approach  so  neere  my  presence ;  uot  knpwiii|; 
that  8  titk»  is  not  wortb  a  tittle :  it  being  uneiie  an  accident  of  gen* 
ttililie ;  mid  tlwrefore,  nay  be  witb»  or  from  it>  ftiu;  interiiu  mUtqli^ 
sl4«qif  b«ue  boane  degraded  of  their  titles ;  but  ofgeptilitie  no  man 
09tm  bedepriMed.  But  ii^tt;  Fate  cads  me  back:,  jqo  more  tden  but 
l^is;  tb4t  sjpce  tbou  neuer  sawest  my  bodie,  aqd  yet  thy  suule 
on^ketti loue  to  mine:  knowe^  that  minie  ret uroes loue;  which  shall 
j[>roue  perpetual!.  Farewell:  &  beliue  this,  that  no  man  will  scorne 
tby  companie,  except  those,  whu  esteeme  a  shoppe-puppte  (that  ean 
.  oneJie  shewe  himselfe)  better  then  a  Gentleman  that  truelie  vnder* 
stands  himselfe. 

*'  No  mfoner  had  thii  Mirack  of  Nature  ended  (to  me)  the  Oraek 
cf  Wisiome,  but  the^  he  vanisheth,  Sf  my  soule  fUw  after  Aim,  attend- 
ing him  tiii  hee  tooke  sanctnarie  in  thU  sanctified  place,  wherenothing 
thai  is  profane  can  enter, 

<«  AW  Mr,  Oaper,  if  you  beUeue  that  this  vision  rros  ondie  ashr^ 
imagination  of  mine,  or  rather  a  fable,  you  may  so  doer  but  Iwiii  of- 
Jicrr  you,  that  in  acknowledgement  of  the  fauour,  tf  grace  he  did  me, 
J  canpoi  but  adde  that  which  Homer  hath  ^Hector,  and  tfpHo  U  to 
'Mm: 

Nob  hominis  cert^  nortalis  filius  ille 
£s«e  videbalur,  sed  diuo  semme  natus. 

''  Nay :  I  vviil  yet  goe  further,  end  affirou,  that  if  I  should  eouh 
pare  a  Philip  of  England,  with  Philip  ef  Macedon,  my  comparison 
wosddnot  bee  so  absurd,  as  ?\ut2iTch9  comparing  Agesilaus  vvith  PoiQi 
>p9y,  Ispeake  not  this  totter  cum  the  loftiest  of  his  linage:  for.  I 
Md  U  as  base  ioJlat{er  man,  as  it  is  mine  tojhtter  (^pd^'' 

The  work  itself  opens  with  a  dialogne  between  t%6 
author  and  his  Soqle ;  he  eloquently  asks;  "  Is  not*  this 
rotten  body,  this  all-eorruptlon,  this  worst  of  earth,  a  soffl- 
>cieQt  prison  vnto  thee,  but  that  thou  thy  selfe  must  becoiqe 
.a  priaon  to  tby  selfe?"  In  reply,  bis  Soule  launches  o^t 
.in  ia^eelives  upo^  the  deluge  .of  sin  which  covers  the  a^e : 
he  declares,  that  <'  his  pen  ibllowii^  hi«  hearts  motioii) 
tremUetb,  the  paper  wa:xetb  wan  and  p»l^>  »nd  jtb€  i^fO 
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putteth  on  melancholies  sad  bew,**  when  be  writes  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  times,  in  which  were  verified  the  wonb 
of  SefiecSL^Habebitur  aliquando  rbrietate  honors  eiplurimm 
mericepisse  virtus  erit:  he  inveighs  against  drnnkenneB^ 
pride,  and  flattery,  and  then  censures  the  quarrelsome  dis- 
position of  that  time,  so  celebrated  for  duelling,  that  some 
men  made  it  their  profession,  and  with  the  most  unlicensed 
daring  held  out  public  challenges  to  all  comers.  The  dis- 
tinction between  true  valour  and  fool-hardy  impetuosity  ii 
well  drawn  in  a  few  words. 

'  **  The  first  of  these  (quarrelling)  hath  more  by  tongue,  thai  swoi4 
purchased  to  it  selfe  the  name  of  valour:  which  indeed  is  no  necptf 
to  valour  then  phrensie  to  iivisedome.  .  True  valour  biddefh  a  mmt 
£ght  pro  p€tria,  et  patre  patriae ;  this  bastarde  courage  incites  a  matt 
to  fight  cum  Jrairt,  cum  patre:  the  former  perswadeth  a  man  to  he 
carefull  not  onelie  that  hee  take  no  iniurie,  but  (euen  i^ligioiis)  tint 
hee  doe  none;  the  later  saith,  that  hee  is  worthy  of  iniury  that  offiets 
none.  The  one  saith.  Fight  being  prouoked ;  the  other  saycs,  Pm- 
uoke  to  fight.  And  therefore  I  thinke  that  Seneca  spake  rather  out 
of  the  greatnesse  of  his  mind,  then  the  (iepth  of  his  wisedome»  when 
he  defined  fortitude  to  bee  Scitntia  perkutcfum  repellendarum,  em- 
piendorum,  prauocandorum :  that  is»  A  Science  of  repellmg,  cf  r^ 
ceiuin^ and prouoking  dangers  The  later  of  which  is  false;  seeing 
there  is  uo  man  wisely  valiant,  who  will  not  rather  inuoke  fadpc 
against  danger  than  prouoke  it.**    (p.  30—^2.) 

This  pugnacious  disposition  he  names  one  of  the  daii^- 
ters  of  drunkenness,  and  another  is  licentiousness,  whidi 
he  maintains  was  never  before  carried  to  such  a  fearful 
extreme.  The  following  quotation  exhibits  very  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  language,  and  some  humour :  he  is  an- 
swering those  who  hold  it  to  be  no  offence. 

"  No,  no :  it  is  no  offence  at  all  to  allow  him  so  much  for  cucrie 
course :  so  causing  htm  to  spend  flesh  for  siluer,  till  be  become  so 
lank  and  leane,  that  his  legs  are  scarce  able  to  support  their  hrle 
portly  young  master;  going  still  as  if  hee  were  sitting,  (occasioned 
through  the  imbecillitie  of  his  hammer-strings)  and  so  drie,  that,  a 
marrow-bone-man,  if  bee  shoald  boile  his  bones,  coald  scarce  get 
out  two  droppes  of  moisture:  his  eyes  so  hollow,  that  they  roooe 
back  to  salute  his  memoiy,  least  she  should  forget  them ;  and  his 
oheekes  denting-in,  as  if  he  were  still  sucking  at  a  bottle.  And 
now  mv  braue  slaue,  being  a  neighbour  to  death,  beginneth  to  find 
that  all  this  while  he  hath  mistaken,  and  worshipped  a  false  deity 
for  a  true;  and  that  therefore  (though  ceasing,  through  weaknes, 
to  burne  here  in  lust)  he  shal  euer  bume  in  neuer-consuming  &t. 
Where  is  his  mistresse  now  1  whose  praises  should  bee  written  with 
neanes  of  Angels  wings ;  whose  drinke  should  bee  Nectar  and  Am- 
brosia. Hee  now  must  leaue  her  behinde  him,  common  lo  mea, 
that  shall  one  day  bee  common  to  dinek    It  bieedeth  aslonishflMBt 
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in  me*  to  beare  9  uan  itile  a  womao,  Dmue  eruttv^,  ^n  Ammi^ 
^eaimv,  goddm  ef  mtf  thoughts,  natures  vttermost  indeuour,  Sfc. 
mboBe  bodie  he  knoweth  to  bee  composed  of  putrefaction,  and  ^ball' 
one  daie  come  to  that  degree  of  rottenness,  that  (as  she  now,  ip  the 
nostrils  of  God)  it  shall  stink  in  the  nostrils  both  of  men  and  beastesT^ 
Reason  and  Religion  teach  a  man  (as  her  remembrancer)  thus  to 
csourt  his  Mistress :  Faire  Queene  of  dust  and  durt,  will  it  please  your 
euery -kower  decaying  nuikttk,  after  some  Jevoe  yeares.  or  moneths,  or^ 
daies^  to  haue  those  star-shining  eyes  of  yours  eaten-out  with  warmest 
nnd  the  holes  become  cages  for  cankers?  when  your  diUeatSf  smooth 
hody  shall  be  cnfoldtd  in  earths  mrged  armes;  and  your  sioft^ 
stgMng,  moist,  ruby  Hopes  be  kissed  by  her  matddy  mouth;  who 
j^omr  pure  nd  and  white,  shall  be  turned  into  poore  browne  an^ 
hbeke ;  and  that  face,  which  hath  driuen  so  many  into  consumptioui, 
sikali  it  sel/e  bee  consumed  to  tiothing.  Yet,  for  all  this,  our  youpg 
gentlemen  will  not  forbeare  their  amorous,  profane,  loue-discourses^ 
but  yeekle  aa  much  honour  to  women,  as  to  their  Maker.'*  (p.  89--43.) 

'  There  have  been  varioaa  opinions  among  writers  whe^* 
ther  poverty  be,  or  be  not,  an  evil :  poets,  who  have  gene- 
rally  severely  suffered  under  it,  have  often  taken  an  inefiee- 
tuaf  revenge  upon  it  in  their  writings :  Chaucer  in  one 
piece  terms  it  '^  a  hateful  good,'^  but  before  he  has  pro- 
ceeded  far,  he  adoeiits  that  *'  very  povert  is  sinne  properly  ;*' 
and  Stafford  is  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  accuses  it  of 
being  the  ^^  veile  of  wisdome,  curbe  to  the  minde,  the  com- 
nfton  enemy  to  vertue :"  indeed,  none  bestow  upon  it  apl> 
plause,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  content,  (certainly  not 
its  ordinary  associate,)  and  then,  as  Bentley  well  says  in  his 
only  English  poem,  the  possessor  is 

"  Great  without  patron,  rich  withoot  South  Sea.^ 

Swearing  is  next  censured  ;  and  of  avarice  our  author 
observes,  that  ^*  it  first  made  theft  so  capitall  a  crime ;  it 
having  in  this  our  Land  a  greater  punishment  allotted  to  it 
then  adulterie,  and  manv  more  enormous,  hainous  crimes;'* 
and  then  he  sarcastically  adds,  ^  I  know  no  reason  why 
adulterie  should  not  be  rewarded  with  death,  as  well  as 
theft,  but  oneiie  this,  that  whereas  man  accounts  his  wife 
but  onely  as'  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of  his  bone,  he 
esteems  of  his  coyne,  as  soule  of  his  soule."  In  a  free,  aod 
rather  rambling  style,  he  traces  the  progress  of  a  child 
from  infency  to  manhood, '  shewing  the  various  trials  his 
virtue  has  to  encounter,  which  brings  the  author  to  reflect 
upon  the  degraded  state  of  nobility  and  gentry  at  the  time 
he  wrote.  Here,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  by  the  ensuing 
quotation,  he  bursts  out  in  a  curious  rhapsodical  apostrophe 
to  the  soul  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  of  whom  we  have  alreacly 
seen  that  he  waa  a  most  enthusiastic  worshipper.       ^, 
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**  IV  bctflfB  f)«iMeht«s  hmie  wnse;  nrr,  ttiey  Inve  aiJ^jiWlM 
(ibogh  tmt  apfmrrat)  vertuM ;  biit  none  of  thm  ener  yet  oioiM 
one  degree  of  Contemplalions  tising  seale :  by  which  the  ivise  omIi 
tvith  an  aspirins  seale,  ascends  the  throne  of  Uod ;  and  sermg  oaasl 
things  there  inscrutable,  in  hiimilitie  descends  againe  vpon  fais  Ibme- 
ttoole.  O !  but  Gentry  now  degenerates :  Nobiiitie  is  now  come  to 
bee  nndb  rtioHo,  a  meere  bare  relation,  and  nothing  elae.  How 
manie  Players  faaue  I  seene  i^>ou  a  stage,  fit  indeede  to  be  Nobte' 
sienY  how  many  that  be  Noblemen,  fit  onely  to  rept^sent  tiaeal 
▼Vhyt  this  can  Fortune  do,  who  makes  some  companioDs  ef  her 
Chanot,  who  for  desert  shouM  be  lacfcies  to  her  Ladiship.  Lrt  ■• 
fmnt  pittie,  if  1  dissolue  not  into  pittie,  when  [  sete  auch  poore  «taft 
ttiider  rich  stdlle;  that  is,  a  body  ricMie  clad,  whose  mind  m  cipn* 
Me  of  nothing  but  a  hunting  match,  a  racket-conrt,  or  n  cock-^ 
hi*,  at  the  most,  the  story  of  Susanna^  in  an  a>honse.  Rmt',  Sidoef  , 
rise !  thoa  Englands  et«rnall  honour,  reuiue !  and  lead  the  revollim 
apirits  of  thy  conntrey-men  against  the  soules  basest  foe,  Ignoruwck 
But,,  what  talke  I  of  thee?  heaven  hath  not  leA  earth  thy  eqnaH: 
neither  do  1  think  that  ab  arke  amdito^  since  Nature  first  was,  aaj 
man  hath  beene,  in  whom  Genus  and  Genius  met  so  right.  Thoa 
Atlas  to  all  vertues,  thou  Hercules  to  the  Muses,  thou  Patron  to  the 
poor,  thou  deseruest  a  Quire  of  ancient  Bardi  to  sing  thy  pnii:ies; 
who^  with  their  musickes  melody,  might  expresse  thy  soutes  barmo* 
Die.  Wer^  the  transmigration  of  soules  certain  (which  opinion,  as 
Csesar  s^nh,  the  ancient  Brittish  Dntidee  imbraced)  I  would  thy 
souie  ha^  flitted  into  my  bodie ;  or  wold  thou  wert  atiue  again,  Ibat 
ye  might  lead  an  indiniduaf I  life  together.  Thon  wast  tiot  amiie  ai> 
tnired  at  home,  then  ^mous  abroad ;  thy  penne  and  tword  being  the 
Neraldesof  thy  H^noicke  deeJes.  A  worthy  wttnesae  of  thy  worA 
was  Lipsius;  when  in  amazement  he  cried  out,  NikiHiki4k^,mui 
out  Aatiirie,  ami  Forius»€e  adesi:  ISothtn^,  saith  he,  to  fkee  is  atentf, 
that  either  to  \ature  or  Fortune  is  present.  And  in  another  plane 
»ee  actdeth,  O  ftt  Brrtannia  fna  thrum  shiw,  tut  tsrkMm  hscem 

Srundmrt  Firtus,  Musa,  Oratia,  Fbrtunaf  V,  saitb  he»  thm  Mgkl 
Jf  of  th^  Brittmy,  u^kose  %^  is  fedsk  ^  Vevim,  l*r  Mmm, 
Fortune,  md  nli  grates^  The  terses  which  are  eitant  aa  S.  Pfedi 
"Qmrre  at  London,  made  in  a  giatefid  meorary  of  ihk  King  af 
Knights,  f«tfici€Dt4y  declafe  his  deserts  <  v?hich  Tenes^  vnlenrand 
sbonpuc  coannaad  n^e  heer  to  insert* 

Engknd,  NeHkerlmd,  the  heaums,  lamlikBJris, 
ne  smddiers,  tmd  the  uvrld^  Asms  mmdt  MefMtta 
>    -Of  4h€lMhSydn^:farm^u)>uiill4Ufposs 
*hat  a  m^l  heape  of  St^m^ran  %dnw  incl^I 
JBngtimd  hiith  his  bodie,  far  shetii  feddt ; 
Miheriund  his  bloud,  in  her  defence  shed: 

^"'*i'.'       "      •  — ' • .-- 

*  ^^P^^ffotA  9Mu4m  to  the  Story  of  Stwanoa  and  the  Elders,  toU 
JKtoted  at  theiatter  cm!  of  the  reign  of  Eiiztfi)eth4  «— j 
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^*  Lord,  I  hnue  sinned  against  thee,  and  b^ven;  and  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  childe:  yet,  let  thy  merci^  obtaine  tbii 
Boone  mt  me  from  tbee,  that  when  it  shal  please  thee  that  my  nam^ 
.be  no  ^ore,  it  may  end  in  such  a  man  as  was  tbat  Sidw  S^dne^ 
&rum.r    (p.  Ill— 117.) 

Su<^h  a  paoegyric  is  not  easily  exceeded  either  in  elo« 
qtieiice  or  in  singularity.  The  epitaph  is  also  preserved  iq 
Cuiffaen's  Kemains,  as  well  as  in  Churchj/ards  ^^  True  Uia^ 
course  historicall  of  the  succeeding  Governours  in  the  Ne- 
therlands/* 1602,  a  curtoas  pamphlet,  reviewed  in  our 
INuraber  for  June.  Many  were  the  effusions  of  a  like  kind 
poured  out  by  hi&'f^jetical  admirers,  some  of  gfeat  meri^ 
and  others  of  none :  among  the  last  we  may  place  thefollow^ 
ing  by  Bttricroft,  inserted  in  his  very  scarce  **  two  bookes  d( 
JSpigrammes*^  as  he  misnames  them :  we  believe  that  it  hok 
never  been  reftjrred  to  hy  any  writer  of  the  life  of  Sidney. 
ftRd  as  we  understand  that  a  new  Memoir  is  in  the  press^ 
tve  quote  it  merelj  that  it  may  be  useful. 

"  On  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
**  Idols  I  bate»  yet  would  to  Sidnsy  wit 
Offer  CaUaHan  healths,  and  kneele  to  it" 

We  sball  conclude  our  extracts  from  ^^  Staffords  Niot>ey 
or  bi«  Age  of  Teares/'  by  the  following  passionate  address 
to  Queen  Elizabeth :  in  1611  this  high-flown  applause  baa 
B9  unworthy  motive  to  debase  it  to  flattery,  .ana  the  author 
INTobaUy  bad  aem^-  eolid  ground  £br  kis  a^la^iratioD,  as  he 
tak\%  kar  m  anetker  place  ^^tlie  great  fautour  of  bis  &mi4y»" 

**  Elizabeth^  tboii  glorie  of  thy  sexe,  thou  mirror  of  Maiestie  and 

raodestie^  thou  resemblance  of  tbat  sacred  Elizabeth,  looLe  dowii 

Uirou^h  those  thy  Crystal  spectacles,  vpon  thy  meanest  of  subiects, 

'who»  m  defence*  of  thine  honor,  would  oppose  himseffe  against  aU 

inortalitie,  and  expose  his  life  to  death  for  thee.     I  toued  thee  more 

then  I  did  all  the  world,  or  more  then  all  the  world  c^uld  loue  thee. 

Incomparable*  immutable,  inimitable  Queen!  I  am  not  affraid  to 

mM^  tbat  geocnratiaw  Ahal}  caU  tkee  Blessed ;  althogh  a  geoemtion 

m  Vipers,  aotfonjwaiirtdof  the  vengeance  to  come,  atiag  thy  ib* 

jmtation,  and  seeke  to  debase  thy  eaer>eipaited  name.    The  Queene 

of  tbe  South  cam  to  see  Salomon:  bad  Salomon  4iaed  in  thy  time, 

tMT  tbott  ia  ki6»  he  woM  himaeife  baue  come  to  visit  tbe  Queen  of  the 

North ;  &  beeing  the  wisest  of  men,  would  baue  woadered  to  find 

aa  much  wisedome  in  Woman.    Blessed  Virglaey  tbou  restest  from 

thy  labours,  ^  we  labour  for  thy  rest;  and  with  ceaseless  peine 

^triueto  attaiac  to  that  endlesse  pleasure  which  now  thou  enioyesL 

TkoaaUdest  m&n  Acwufwmgh  oat  of  the  laaeh  of  ooatumdueaa 
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ton/niM*  &  Hrt  secure  iroiir  all  that  pale  Eimie,  or  i 
charge  thee  with.  There  is  no  greater  Mgne  that  thou  wast ' 
thea  that  thou  art  maligned  of  all  who  are  vitiousa  For,  as  a| 
bodie  is  not  without  a  like  shadow ;  no  more  is  any  eminent  ¥i 
Tvithout  imminent  detraction.  Mee  thinks,  that  Caiumjiy  sbooM 
end  with  the  c^rcasse  of  her  subtect,  and  not  haunt  the  Graoe  tl 
the  last  bone  be  consumed.  Which  to  effect,  Solon  made  a  lam, 
that  no  mdn  should  speake  ill  of  the  dead;  and  his  reason  was^  for 
fiare  of  imnwrtall  enemies.  But  they  will  not  sticke  to  write  a 
the  dead,  who  are  not  afraid  to  write  against  the 
(p.  136—138.) 

From  the  ^^Nlobe  dissolved  into  a  Nilus*'  we  Bave  already 
made  one  extntct,  in  which  we  proved  that  Staflfbrd  was 
probably  a  favourite  author  with  MiltqiHj^  It  opens  wiUi  a 
prefatory  epistle  ^^  to  the  younger  gentry  of  Englaod,"  ia 
which  he  exhorts  them  to  wean  themselves  from  their  de- 
grading vices,  telling  them,  ^^  You  are  the  Vainest  of  the 
V  ulgar,  in  that  ^ou  exceed  the  Vulgar  in  nothing  but  ia 
▼anitie."     In  this  second  part  the  author's  Spleen  is  sop- 

{)08ed  to  reply  to  his  Soule,  who  had  harangued  at  muai 
engtb  in  the  first  part,  and  the  Devil  steps  in  as  mode- 
rator between  the  disputants.  He  endeavours  to  eedaee 
the  author  by  the  following  novel  and  poetical  descriptioii 
of  his  infernal  dominion. 

'*  Alas !  Sir,  we  Hue  in  no  paine  heere  (That  is  a  frinolous  ikble) 
nor  haue  wee  anie  punishment  inflicted  vpon  vs,  but  onelie  the  de- 
priuation  of  li^ht ;  which  is  rather  pleasing  to  mee,  then  anie  wase 
oftnsrae.  You  your  selfe.  Sir,  loue  a  dark  cfiamber,  abetter  thea  a 
lightsome :  why,  and  1  doe  the  same.  And  had  I  foreseeoe  tint 
darkenes  should  haue  been  my  portion,  I  bad  suielie  hastened  my 
ftll,  to  obtaine  my  welcome  and  wished -for  Inheritance.  Withio 
ray  duskie  Vault,  I  haue  pleasures  that  surmount  sense,  and  strike 
vnbeliefe  into  reason ;  able  indeede  to  enchant  the  most  pseindiciall 
soules.  I  haue  Nimphes,  Sir,  whose  flesh  is  softer  then  the  doun  of 
Swans :  their  lippes  distill  sweet  balsames ;  the  burning  beams  of 
their  eyes  are  able  to  enflame  Ice,  and  make  Sadetie  tame  into 
Appetite:  &c.  *  *  •  ♦  •    In  a  worde.  Sir,  the  Turks  Paradise  is 

^ .  *  We  may  contrast  this  posthamoas  applaase  with  the  fbllowiag  dfagast* 
log  specimen  of  livins  adoiation,  addFeaied  to  Queen  EUbabeth,  ia  **  The 
Arraygnmeot  of  Pans,"  16S4,  (a  Pastoral  which  some  baye  stupidly  attri- 
buted to  our  Shakespeare) :  The  Shepherd  Paris  has  assig^ned  to  Venus  the 
golden  apple,  and  the  Fates  haue  given  to  the  Queen  their  variona  embfenu. 
Diana  then  takes  the  apple  "  and  deiiuereth  it  into  tk^  Qusenes  mom  fcsarft^* 
saying  that  it  ia 

Prize  of  the  leisdome,  beautie  and  the  state 
That  best  becomes  tby  peerelesse  exceUence. 
Venus,  Juno,  and  Pallas  severally  resign  their  tiUe  to  the  apple,  and  the 
piece  closes  with  the  Queen's  acceptance  of  it  as  her  right,     w  hat  a  ragb 
would  Ritson  hare  been  in  at  reading  such  fulsome  flattery  to  the  ohiect  of 
hu  hatred. 
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ii«ere:  and  in  it  are  variable  delights^  to  entertaine  each  seaerall 
'S«nse.  For  your  Hearing,  Sir,  wee  haoe  voices  that  will  make  yoil 
Income  the  songs  of  Syrens ;  of  power  indeede  to  make  Orpbeoi 
«tand  stufnd;  to  amaze  Arion,  and  enforce  the  Orbes  themselues  td 
stand  stilly  and  listen.  As  for  your  Sight  (for  you  must  vnderstand 
that  I  haue  an  artificiall  light ;  though  my  conscience  constrained 
me  to  confesse,  that  it  comes  farre  sh6rt  of  the  Aatiirall)  whereas  it 
la  generally  held  that  thtf  e^e  giues  a  being  to  colours;  you  shall 
Gonfesse  that  the  colours  which  are  here,  giue  a  being  to  your  eyes, 
and  that  they  are  preserued  by  the  reception  of  these  formes.  Hun^ 
dred-eyed  Argns  (were  he  heere)  might  linde  all  his  eyes  busied  at 
once,  and  for  euei^  eye  haue  a  hundred  objects.  Yoiir  feeling  is 
alreadv  fitted  :  andl  as  for  your  Taste  it  will  here  want  imploiment. 
^ow  for  your  Smelling,  Sir,  we  haue  sents  here,  copounded  of  all 
the  Earths  sweetest  Simples.  Those  which  you  haue  vpon  earth 
are  counterfeit,  in  respect  of  mine :  for  I  robbe  the  treasurie  of  the 
earths  Center."    (p.  18— 22.) 

He  answeaa  the  Devil  (whom  he  at  intervals  calls  by  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  ludicrous  names,  such  as  Don, 
Deformity^  Mons.  Madcap^  Elector  of  Erebus,  Mr.  Filthy'- 
face,  Mr.  Fierie-facies,  Mr.  Mouldy -face,  &c.)  vFith  great 
fervour  and  indignation,  and  after  an  expression  of  his  gra« 
titude  to  the  Saviour,  he  proceeds  to  notice  some  of  the 
delusions  practiced  on  the  Jews  regarding  the  Messiah :  he 
takes  occasion  to  tell  the  following  strange  story  : 

''  One  ef  these,  in  Germanic,  had  his  daughter  gotten  witk 
ehilde  by  a  Germane  Gentleman :  which  so  madded  him  that  hee 
vowed  her  death,  if  shee  did  not  speedily  reueale  the  begetter  of  the 
bastard*  The  Wench^  fleeing  from  his  presence,  betooke  her  to  her 
Louer :  who  counselled  her  to  swear  to  her  father,  that  she  knew 
not  how  shee  should  come  to  bee  with  ehilde ;  for-tbat  no  man  euer 
yet  touched  her  vnchastlie.  Well :  Night  being  come,  her  Father 
urent  to  bedde,  with  a  resolution  that  shee  should  neuer  rise  more 
"horn  hers.  Before  the  first  watch  of  the  night  was  past,  the  in* 
censed  Father  riseth  out  of  his  bedde,  with  a  keene  knife  in  his 
bend,  teadv  to  butcher  the  mother,  with  her  bastard :  but  he  was 
preuented  by  a  noise  which  he  heard  vnder  bis  window.  Whither 
gioing,  and  looking-out,  hee  might  perceiue  a  man  clad  in  whiter 
with  a  laurel  on  his  head,  in  al  points  resembling  an  Angell.  The 
goodolde  man,  being  amazed,  cried  out.  In  the  name  of  God,  who 
art  then]  The  felse  Angell  replied,  I  am  an  Angell  sent  from  God, 
to  tell  thee  thy  daughter  shal  bring  forth  mas  Messias.  With  that, 
llie  loner  of  the  Lass  (who  had  al  this  while  plaid  the  AngelO  de- 
parted :  and  the  ouer-ioied  father  ran  to  the  bed  of  his  daughter ; 
and,  in  stead  of  killing  her,  kissed  her,  and  tolde  her  that  her 
wombe  did  inclose  the  worlds  Redeemer-  He  would  not  go  to  bedde 
that  night ;  bat  sate^ppe,  writing  Letters  to  his  brethren  (dis- 
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penfi  through  all  Quarttn)  to  iniiite  and  Muimoa*  thtm  lo  Ao  ^ 
Mod  si^bt  of  th^  worlds  Sauiour-  To  b«e  short :  tb^  daie  of  ho 
da«iyfater»  deUuerie '  beiog  come.  the.  Iohma  ioeked  thither  Ifqoi  all 
fitvts  of  the  £arth»  expecting  the  sight  of  him  wboaae  their  firthan 
doaived  lo  see,  yet  coold  not  And  be,  for  a  rich  recoflspeoao  of  al 
their  tmuailes  aod  pilganiages^  they  sawe  a  Viiyio  boought  ft-t>eddi 
ofomoeh/'    (p.  41-^6.) 

He  enforces  the  separation  thatought  to  take  place  between 
XiOve  and  Lust,  and  in  the  following  terms  proves  that  (jO¥e 
and  Reason  oucht  to  be  reconciled,  and  that  they  alwayf 
oo-operated  in  nappy,  marriages. 

**  What  a  poore  pittifiill  prouerbe  it  is,  that  affinnes  Louc  to  be 
blind !  whereas,  indeed,  it  is  Lust  that  is  blind,  and  makes  no  dit 
ference  betwixt  lone  and  my  Lady.  Loue  and  Reason  haue  but  one 
paire  of  eyes  betwixt  them :  they  see  through  all  things ;  and  baa* 
mg,  amongst  all  those  all,  espied  one  more  eminent  in  esoellencie 
dien  the  rest,  they  there  ioyne  there  powers  to  p^j^  it:  Rcaioa 
lelleth  Loue,  that  there  is  nothing  more  louelie ;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  beloued  :  and  Loue  telieth  Reason,  that  she  speaks  reason ; 
and  therefore  is  to  be  followed.  Wlierfore  I  wil  make  an  Apok^gy 
for  belied  Loue  to  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen,  and  tell  theno;  iftat 
When  their  fauorites  forsake  them.  Lust  is  to  bee  blamed,  not  Lod^. 
For  affection  grounded  vppon  beautie  onely,  fades  iust  as  last  as 
f)eauty  it  selfe:  but  those  t^.oughts  that  are  denoted  to  Veitoi^ 
neuer  violate  their  vowes  till  Vertue  leaue  to  be  her  selfe.*'  (p.  116^ 
11*  117-)  . 

The  Devil  had  declared  that  he  bad  used  all  wjctmis  is 
vain  to  seduce  the  great  Sidney  from  the  pursait  of  giorf 
and  the  love  of  honour:  vtre  give  the  indignant  anaweraf 
the  author  in  vindication  of  his  beloved  poet  arid  soldier. 

"  But  to  you  agaioe,  great  Potentate  of  proftu^neas :  If  as^r  caa» 
eeit  deeeioe  me  not,  you  made  great  moana  for  the  abaesca  of 
Sidney ;  and  said  withali,  that  you  had  beene  a  long  time  a  pijfiag 
petitioner  to^he  Parliament  of  heauen  .to  haae  hiai  aurrendeml  tmm 
year  haads^  Why  should  you  desire  it,  when  you  see  a  gulf  ha* 
twiat  him  and  yoa?  mid  beside  you  knoare  that  God  vseth  lo  laiip 
^  theas  that  faU;  that  they  mate  heate  downe  yoa,  M'  'rtha^, 
vnder  their  fectt  mach  lesse  then  will  he  Aing  down  tlieaa  arhov  he 
iiath  raised,  that  so  you  may  tread  down  tiiem  vnderyoar  ftet.  Ba| 
arhat  (in  your  owoe  name)  M'  Dioell,  shoald  driue  you.(iidhaaiia 
year  aelfe  the  diief  of  vodeane  spirits)  to  deaiw  the  oonpaiiie  of 
that  cieaae  aad  glorified  spirit  t  Since  you  first  begaaae  to  caah 
paaae  the  earth,  you  neuer  found  a  aptrite  which  could  coaifjaaia 
more  then  that  dT  Sidaeyes.  Had  bee  tieene  a^lh  you»  bee  woaU 
tNrae  turned  Hel  into  an  Academy,  and  taught  yoar  fienda  the  Afi* 
military.    Bat  hee  ia  aa  fiwaa  froai  yoiv  as  the  plaae  fro«  \ 
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fMi  IteHIg  Ami  tbntto  whidi  ifoasve  Mien t  Md  tiee  tlitt  be«Mi^ 
ied  the  €ttth  doth  ii6w  adonte  tto  heaaens.  And  I  am  ferily  per^ 
wwmled'  that  the  Nunttm  Siderhu  would,  with  bis  perepe^tm  glaase; 
aotwr  discxMier  SiioMiif  Spdne^anmm,  thaa  any  piaiiet  aboii^  Ihtf 
HHiiiber  of  leaaen.  Braue  gentleman,  thon  sbouldst  not  lack  all  tiM 
fmm  Ronan  language  I  hane,  to  make  thee  as  (anous  tbrogb  Eu- 
rope, as  thou  art  throueh  thy  England,  but  that  I  want  mformatioa 
of  the  circumstances  of  thy  life :  and  besides  my  life  would  scarse 
anftoe  to  recount  the  deedes  of  thine.  But  what  needest  thou  the 
Mlnea  of  my  pen?  It  was  thou  that  didst  defend  Po^sie;  and 
Pty^rie  wil}  defend  thee*  Sydney  and  Scaliger  be  the  GemM,  which 
I  would  wish  all  young  gentlemen  to  obserue,  and  haue  an  eye  to,  hr 
yiis  worlds  tempeetuous<>cean;  that  so  no  gale  of  false  glorie  driue 
libenfe  against  the  rock  of  riot,  and  wherrie  them  into  base  atteaopts  * 
(p.  156— leo,) 

Towards  the  conduBion  of  the  second  part  the  author 
dnwa  the  characters  of  a  courtier,  a  schoUar,  a  soldier^  4 
mercbamt,  and  a  shepherd :  the  second  and  third  are  bi0 
fkroorites ;  that  of  the  soldier  we  subjoin,  as  affording  a 
singular  specimen  of  eloquent  description,  which  in  some 
places  reminds  us  of  the  same  subject  touched  oflT  in  a  fevr 
lines  bj  our  admirable  Shakespeare. 

**  The  soule  of  the  Souldier  is  not  chained  to  his  bodie ;  but 

holdcs  it  a  thing  indilferent  either  to  tarry  or  to  goe :  and  whereas 

others  giufr-tp  the  ghost  heaaily,  the  Souldier  giues  it  rppe  cheare- 

foUie.    If  Death  cunningly  counterfeit  the  voioe  of  Honour,  and 

mU  him;  he  wil  wade  Uirough  bloud,  and  ronne  tkroagh  fire  to 

9VMt9ke  hni,  though  he  hee  oaerfaken  himaelf.    What  is  it  can 

aoones  driae  a  man  into  an  utasie,  than  to  see  a  fellow  ventvre  his 

life  for  8.  pence  a  daie ;  and  seeke  to  matntaiae  life  by  tlie  loase  of 

bloud  ?    Not  one  of  Adams  children  gets  his  lining  with  such  paine 

as  he.    For,  hee  notonely  Hues  by  the  sweat  of  his  browes  ;^but,  by 

ittie  lopping  of  Itmbes,  the  emptying  ^f  feines,  and  the  maiming  and 

diMBeaibnng  of  himselfe.    Those  tilings,  which  seem  hidious  and 

ftmefuN  ta  other  mortalls,  serue  him  for  oiirth  and  musicke.    He^ 

is  at  no  time  so  delighted,  as  when  hee  sees  his  foe  marching  to> 

wndes  him  io  a  chwd  of  dust :  the  reflection  of  his  armour  it  more 

weloeiM  to  him,  than  the  warmth  of  the  sonne :  he  longs  to  shake  a 

hlottd^  fi«t  with  him.    But  (6 !) .  how  he  ioyes  in  the  ioymng  of  the 

battels !    He  whips  his  sword  out  of  the  seabbarde ;  and  sheaths  it 

is  his  enemy:  whersoener  it  flies,  a  soule  flies  with  it.    He  runs 

fagiag  here  and  there ;  and  puifes,  and  blowes,  to  d^priue  others  of 

bieatb.    His  bloud  withioi  comes-out,  to  paint  his  face,  made  pale 

by  leuenge :  his  lookes  bode  borrour.    Hee  fights,  vpon  his  very 

Aomps :  and  when  his  hands  are  hacked  to  nothing,  he  yet  looktf 

bis  bsulting  foe  in  the  fece,  till  his  sword  mangle  his  bodie  into 

amnierkis,  aadheaw  his  bead  urto  fitters.    And  when  he  fals^  ^ 
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noutfa  (in  despite)  bites  tbe  okmiUi  of  tb^  Mrtii,  whieb  bfeibdielit 
swallow  bim.  And  now,  hee  that  would  not  take  a  blowe  tfre  nj 
Risible  band»  takes  one  af  the  hands  of  intiisible  Death;  wboeaes 
strikes,  when  a  man  hath  no  sense  of  disgrace  left  him.  Histoik 
will  furnish  vs  with  mania  millions  of  examples  of  the  valiant  acts 
of  sooldiers :  how  some  haue  scaled  skie-kissing  walles ;  how  olhen 
againe,  to  preuent  a  shameful!  flight,  haue  killed  their  horses  ;  least 
one  b^st  should  carry-away  another :  I  meane,  a  Cowarde*  Tfab 
theame  (should  I  follow  it)  would  take-vp  all  ny  time :  for,  I  cm 
fieuer  write  enough  of  that,  which  can  neuer  be  praia'd  eiiosgb. 
Yet,  Soldierie  wants  not  dispraises,  and  inconueniencea;  it  b«g 
euident,  that  many  Ages  cannot  furnish  vs  with  many  wanwataUe 
warres:  I  meane,  such  as  the  word  of  God  doth  aflow*  Now, 
when  a  man  fights  in  a  bad  quarrell,  and  vpon  wicked  preteoses ;  hi» 
soule  is  in  as  great  daunger  of  etemall  death,  as  his  bodie  b  of  the 
momentarie*  Besides ;  experience  telleth  vs,  that  men  of  that  pro- 
fession (for  the  most  part)  lead  the  loosest  Hues,  of  all  others ;  tmd 
that,  therefore,  oftentimes  God  giues  manie  of  them  oner  to  pat 
tibeir  strength  in  chariots,  and  horses ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  it 
be  more  noble  so  to  doe,  than  to  place  all  humane  faRppinesae  in 
hawkes  and  hounds.  To  conclude  in  this  ample  subiect ;  the  isooo- 
ueniences  of  a  Souldiers  life  are  iunumerabie :  as,  chauoge  of  die^ 
famine,  diuersitie  of  diseases,  swarmes  of  vermine,  and  the  like; 
all  which  destroy  health:  without  which,  life  is  a  lining  death. 
Thus  haue  I  endeauoured  to  commend  the  choisest  couple  of  man- 
kiude;  the  Schollarand  theSouldier:  who  contend,  one  with  the 
other,  for  the  Laurell.  Insomuch  that  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
or  no  lulius  Csesar  did  glorie  more  in  his  Conmentaries,  or  m  Mi 
fifty  set  battles,  from  which  he  returned  victour.  Yet,  for  mw 
heart,  can  1  iinde  out  no  one  delight  in  both  these  beaatifiiU  pun^- 
that  hath  not  a  croase  to  crush  and  nippe  it.  To  what  end  the* 
isfaould  I  tmte  of  lower  callings,  when  1  discouer  no  content  in  the 
higher,  and  happier  7"    (p.  20&— -212.) 

Froifi  the  extracts  above  made,  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  character  of  this  produetioB» 
which  alwayd  furiously  zealous  in  the  cause  of  yirtue,  is 
nowr  and  then  strangely  ridiculous  in  its  attacks  upoD  me. 
The  book,  from  one  end  to  the  other  seems  stmck  off  at  m 
heat ;  as  if  the  writer  had  been  led  from  one*  subject  to 
another  without  removing;  his  pen  from  the  fmper :  in  the 
outset  he  declares,  *^  I  must  ana  will  write  foir  mj  spleei^ 
is  swollen ;"  and  he  is  ever  on  the  full  gallop  in  chase  of 
enemies  whom  he  lashes  sublimijlagetlo.  In  the  introduc- 
tory matter  he  states,  that  in  his  book  he  has  "  laid  himself 
open  to  the  world,"  but  he  discloses  less  of  himself  thaa 
we  should  have  expected.  The  following  excellent  sen- 
teace  we  aubcuit  to  sudt  gentlemanly  authors  as  in  th^ 
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^^kcMffdP^hMr  polHtoess  eildeavcrar  to  enrry  ftvour  witli'idl 
pattiM,  by  soothing^  up  the  follies,  and  flattering  tlie  vic^ 
of  each.  SfaflTord  proclaims  that  he  has  written  his  Niobt 
<^  to  the  intent  that  I  may  attract  the  loue  of  the  vertuou^* 
and  the  hate  of  all  those  who  continue  vitious:  fqr  I  hold 
him  to  be  no  honest  man  that  is  beloved  of  allmpi.  Forjfi 
thaij  he  sheweth  thai  he  can  applie  hitnselfi  to  the  timcy  be  if 
never  so  mtious  ;  to  the  place,  be  it  neuer  so  infamous  ;  to  the 
person,  be  it  newer  so  odious.*^  J«  P.  C.  ^. 

Z  MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 


GNOMOLOGY. 

Aat.  H.-^Gnomoh^ia  ;  Jdages  and  Proverbs,  Wise  Sen^ 
^  tencesy  and  Witty  Saj/ings.  Ancient  and  Modern,  Foreign 
'  and  British.  Compiled  by  Thomas  Fuller,  M.  u, 
"  London^  for  Thomas  and  tfoseph  AUman,  and  John  Fair^ 
'   Imim,  Edinburg^h.     1816.    pp.liOl. 

jDi  this  small  reprint,  jno  less  than  6,497  proyerbs,  sayings, 
^cl  are  collected  by  the  industry  of  the  author,  who,  oy 
those  who  onhr  Judged  from  names,  has  been  confounded 
ifrith  Thomas  Fuller,  best  known  by  his  ^^  Worthies."  In^ 
^0  introduction,  som^  of  these  adages  are  apolpgized  for 
on. the  ground  of  indfCQruQi  and  indelicacy,  but  without 
much  reason,  while  it  might  not  have  been  amiss  if  those  in^ 
oerted  in  previous  and  well-known  collections  had  been 
tomitted ;  a  few  also  are  puerile  and  insignificant.  The  in- 
dustrious  accumulator  states,  that  extreme  old  age  and  der 
fective  sight,  prevented  him  from  finishing  the  undertaking 
in  the  manner  he  wished ;  but  notwithstanding,  it  will  be 
i^^efol,  to  such,  as  have  sufficient  patience  4o  wade  through 
4ucb  a  vlist  variety  of  unconnected  sentences*  Other  usemi; 
qew  editions  of  little  works  by  Dr.  FuUerhave  lately  made 
tibieir  appearance* 

1  PHARMACY. 

Abt.  12. — Oracular  Communications,  addressed  to  Students 
of  the  Medical  Profession.  By  iEscuLAPius.  London, 
Cox  and  Son,  1816,  12mo.    pp.  132. 

The  work  under  this  singular  Jtitle,  from  the  Temple  at 
Sicyon,  contains  much  plain  and  salutary  advice  to  the 
yiHiDg  students  in  the  art  of  healing.    The  writer  first  ad* 
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4SA  BContUy  CSata])igtt#-^PA«rnM^.  • 

TerU  to  their  OBonJ  qualitetioMy  and  reeMBauMMfe  to  Am 
latitude  of  priBciple,  benevoknce  of  disposition,  and  m- 
vearied  assiduity ;  and  having  disposed  cf  mattorB  essentid 
to  tlie  moral  character,  he  proceeds  to  the  plan*of  study. 
)t  is  presupposed  that  the  individuals  to  whom  this  litw 
voluiae  is  addressed,  have  previoasl;^  passed  tliroiigh  a  f¥ 
l^lar  ararenticeHhip  with  a  practitioner,  and  that  thck 
tine  has  oeen  employed,  not  only  in.  pounding  and  csb* 
pounding  ingredient,  but  in  obtaining  a  koowkdce  sf 
pharmacy,  and  likewise  of  some  general  principles  of  ana- 
tomy, together  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  mediciic; 
Assuming ,  that  all  this  has  been  aocdmplished,  Ibe  autlMr 
considers  that  two  years  at  least  should  be  devoted  at  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  professional  learning;  and  he  is  of 
opii|ion,  that  a  third  year,  for  the  preliminary  duties^  wooU 
be  spent  with  great  advantage  at  Edinburgh. 

Anatomy  is  properl3f  recommended  as  the  first  branch  of 
study,  it  being  the  basis  of  everv  other;  and  a  good  fosn* 
dation  in  this  department,  with  a  proper  regard  to  the 
theorj  and  practice  of  surgery,  will  leave  little  compars* 
iively  to  accjuire.  But  surgery  itself,  as  debendent  on  me* 
dicine,  implies  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  knowledge 
^  physic,  which  is  too  mudi  neglected  during  the  residence 
of  the  pupil  in  the  metropolis ;  yet,  the  wider  field  of  in* 
quiiy  it  demands,  shews  the  absurdity  of  inattention  wbei 
saeh  a  favoarable  ^opportunity  of  extensive  examination  it 
afforded. 

The  importance  of  chemistry  is  explained  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  aflmities ;  medical  botany  is  mentioned  as  usefid, 
but  subordinate ;  and  lastly,  general  directions  are  ^ven 
with  respect  to  the  obstetric  art,  and  the  diseasesr  peculiar  to 
infancy. 

In  each  range  of  study,  the  most  popular  and  exceAnf 
books  aire  pointed  out;*  and  on  the  whoAe,  a  body  of  idfiff* 
mationis  supplied  in  a  concise  form,  Which  we  earnestly  re* 
commend  to  every  juvenile  practitioner.    Stocb  la  oar  fteh 

of  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  we  readily  offer  i 
cock  to  our  modern  iEiSCulapius. 
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POETRT. 

Akt.  13.— Clara;  oty  Fancy* %  Tale.  A  Poeniy  in  thrcp 
Cantos.  Bj/JoHVi  Owens  Howard.  Dublin,  for  (X 
La  Grange,  pp.  211. 

It  18  always  our  wish  to  speak  favourably  of  the  eilbrts  of 
the  muse,  more  especidUy  on  her  first  blushio^  appearance 
before  the  public ;  but  we  regret  that  we  must  give  the  au« 
thor  of  this  poem  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  We  unden- 
ratehi«  ta)ent»  of  composition,  and  orer-rate  our  own  eapa- 
city  of  judging.  Mr.  Howard  is  obviously  an  Irishman, 
%rith  a  Kttle  too  much  of  that  redundancy  of  warmth  for 
which  his  countrymen  are  remarkable,  to  be  able  coolly  to 
v^etgh  the  value  of  his  own  compositions.  If  the  story  of 
tilts  volume  had  been  told  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  spac^ 
it  occupies,  it  would  have  much  better  deserved  our  praise. 
The  following  quintuplication  of  images,  all  diminishing  the 
ibrce  and  effect  of  the  first,  will  illustrate  our  meaning,  if  tt 
w&nt  any  illustration. 

**  C)uick  as  the  arrow  from  the  bow» 
Quick  as  the  foot  of  bunted  doe» 
Quick  as  the  driven  Boreal  wind. 
Quick  as  the  glance  that  strikes  the  mind. 
Quick  as  the  flash  of  tempest*s  light. 
Stands  by  her  side  the  stranger  Knight.'* 


Abt.  14* — Amt/ntor  and  Adelaide;  or,  a  Tale  of  Lijb:  a 
.    Romance  of  Poetry^  m  Three  Canios.     By  Charles 

MASTBmTOir.     London,  Chappie,  66,  Pall  Mall,  1»16. 

19au>.  pp.  119. 

This  story,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told,  are  alikj9 
pretty  *,.  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  deserve  a  higher 
epithet.  The  hero,  in  his  birth  and  character,  is  niade  tol 
Resemble  an  unfortunate  poet,  the  events  or  whose  life 
have  been  detailed  in  one  ofthe  most  admirable  pieces  of 
Mography  that  ever  was  penned.  The  author  is  a  littie  too 
tfidaetie  in  the  manner  in  which  he  gives  his  relation,  and 
he  is  full  of  reflcfcfions  that  have  no  higher  claim  to  no- 
velty than  the  themes  that  call  for  them.  The  two  follow- 
ing stanzas  lare  a  favourable  and  characteristic  specimen. 

*'  Yet  such  there  be — I  would  that  there  were  none— 
Who  make  no  friendships  but  to  fill  their  maw ; 
Loving  no  mortal,  when  the  feast  is  done 
Which  did  their  cormorant-assembly  draw- 
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430  MontUy  CaUBbgoe— Pi?e/ry. 

And  though,  in  800tb»  nKwtnen  bttraj  this  flaw, 
.  Yet  haply  have  we  all  met  one,  or  two. 
Who  would  not  care  an  ill-flesb'd  bone  to  gnaw; 
•  ♦    Could  they  for  neighbour  deed  of  service  do— 
Nor  worse  nor  better  were  the  friends  Amjntor  knew! 

*•  Friendship's  a  name— the  world  is  false  and  cold- 
All  live  for  self!  for  other  people  none ! 
^Tis  not  more  chilling  to  my  touch,  to  hold 
Dull  lead,  or  ice  oe'er  shone  on  by  the  sun,  f 

Than  shake  man's  hand — whose  heart  can  ne'er  be  woo ! — 
Smooth  are  the  words  •  well  met!  how  are  you t— speak  f 
And  smoother  still,  '  my  friend  I  my  love!  mvaont* — 
'Tis  cant — 'tis  nonsense-— to  deceive  the  weak  1 
For  human  friendship's  bought — for  hour,  day,  montli,  or  week." 

This  extract  will  shew,  that  the  author  is  a  youii^,  and 
not  B  yerj  skilful  poet,  who  has  injudiciously  chosen  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  measure  in  the  laneuage.^  In  readiaf 
the  piece,  we  found  several  affectations  of  familiarity,  whi^ 
now  and  then  degenerated  into  vulgarisms :  thus  nuufh§f 
is  used  for  perhaps,  &c.  Of  all  stanzas^  the  one  here  dio* 
sen  will  least  admit  of  such  attempts. 


Abt.  15. — MeUmcholy  Hours;  a  Collection  of  Miscelh^ 
neous  Poems.  London,  John  Richardson,  1816.  ISoMk 
pp.  186. 


.  In  this  collection  there  are  many  neat^  well-tumed  pooM, 
and  they  are  submitted  to  the  public  in  a  veiy  unpresuming 
manner.  Whoever  be  the  author  or  authors,  (finr  we  ap» 
prehend  they  are  not  all  written  by  one  individual,)  it  any 
be  fairly  said,  that  a  very  pretty  taste  runs  through  the 

£  eater  part  of  the  volume.     The  pieces  are  very  varied  ia 
eir  supjects  and  in  their  forms ;  and  among  tlie  best,  we 
may  notice  the  lines  upon  observing  a  marriage  in  the  newi^ 

Capers,  and  to  a  person  who  dishked  poetry.     We  ooofa} 
ave  forgiven  the  author  if  he  had  not  been  so  warm  a% 
admirer  of  the  publications  of  Lord  Byron« 
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POLITE  ARTS- 

Ant.  16.— Companion  to  ike  Ball- Roam;  containing  a  Ckoicl 
Collection  of  the  mostoriginat  and  admired  Country 
Dance f  Reel^  H ompipcy  ana  Waltz  Tunes:  mth  a  variety 
of  appropriate  Figures^  the  Etiquette^  and  a  Dissertatioti 
on  the  State  of  the  Ball- Room.  By  Thomas  WiiiSon. 
London^  Button,  1816.    8vo.  pp.  232. 

It  seems  that  the  author  of  this  work  had  been  applied  to, 
to  prepare  a  pocket  collection  of  correct  and  favourite 
Country  dances,  with  appropriate  figures,  and  which  might 
include  equally  instruction  to  the  dancer  and  the  musician  ; 
and  the  present  publication  shews  the  success  with  which 
the  purpose  has  been  fulfilled.  It  is  so  long  since  we  have 
been  visited  by  the  Danso-mania^  and  with  the  certainty  of 
its  having  taken  a  final  leave  of  us,  that  we  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  judge  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  own  pro- 
fession ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  from  the  dk* 
sertation  at  the  conclusion  we  have  received  no  small  de-\ 
gree  of  amusement.  He  there  tells  us  of  the  universality' 
of  his  art;  that  it  has  been  practised  by  every  person  on 
the  "  terraqueous  globe,''  rude  or  civilized;  and  he  regrets 
that  the  teachers  employed  in  it  (which  are  equal,  if  not 
superior  in  number,  to  those  engaged  in  any  other)  should 
not,  like  him,  have  become  instructive  author^  on  the  sub- 
ject. '  He  assigns  as  the  cause  of  this  neglect,  not  any  defi- 
ciency of  literary  talent  in  his  brethren,  but  their  wish  to 
conceal  the  mysteries  of  their  lucrative  employment,  and 
(mercy  on  him!)  the  ignorance  . of  publishers  and  book- 
sellers, who  cannot  api)reciate  the  value  of  the  disclosure. 
Under  such  views,  the  ingenious  writer,  who  is  actuated  by 
higher  motives,  laments  that  the  inquirv  had  not  been  taken 
up  sooner,  sothat  Ijie  evils  complained  of  might  have  been 
of  less  magnitude.  This  is  a  new  feature  in  the  distresses 
of  the  country,  of  which  we,  as  critics,  were  not  until  this 
moment  apprised ;  and  we  refer  it  to  others  to  consider  the 
remedy  Mr.  Wilson  recommends :  for,  although  acquainted 
with  some  few  of  the  figures  in  our  own  art,  we  see  no 
analos^y  in  these  by  which  we  can  explain  the  figures  in  the 
art  with  which  this  expqrt  gentleman  is  conversant.  He 
has,  however,  filched  piie  from  the  profession  to  which  w« 
belong— the  hyperbole. 
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POI^ITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Art.  n.-^Means  of  impratmg  ike  Condiiiom  of  the  Poor 
in  Morals  and  Hmpiness ;  comkkred  in  a  Jjecture  deii- 
vered  in  the  Minor  Institute^  August  9S,  1816:  to  zokkh  is 
praised  a  $bart  Account  of  that  Insiiiuii&n.  By  'Ihomai 
Williams.     London,  Hatchard,  181C.    Svo.  pp.  6i. 

This  lecture  consists  principidly  of  calculations  in  political 
arithmetic,  drawn  from  tbe  tables  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  with 
observations  upon  them.  It  was  read  at  Higtibuiy  Plaoei 
Islinffton,  where  we  presume  this  society  is  establislied. 
The  lecturer  very  fitly  attributes  the  depravity  that  prevaik 
to  vice  and  idleness;  and,  as  one  of  the  cures  of  profligacy, 
be  recommends  early  marriages.  God,  he  says,  enjoined 
this  rite  ^^  to  a  naked  world,  and  everv  man  who  turns  tlie 
age  of  twenty- five  unmarried,  is  to  oe  blamed  or  pitied.** 
In  noticing  the  classes  of  the  unfortunate,  he  observes, 
'^  Here  are  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  persons,  be- 
sides paupers,  without  any  lawful  occupation,  living  by  their 
wits.  We  at  first  thought  that  the  worthy  gentleman  was 
designating  our  laborious  brethren  of  the  quill,  and  that  he 
rather  over-reckoned  the  numerical  state  of  the  flraternity ; 
but  we  find  in  this  estimate  he  comprehends  beggars,  pros- 
titntes,  gamblers,  criminals,  and  show-men. 

In  the  first  part,  having  examined  into  the  scenes  oC 
national  corruption  and  distress,  he  inouires,  in  the  second, 
lis  to  tbe  means  of  preventing  vice  and  its  attendant  cala- 
mities. Among  these  be  recommends  the  suppression  of 
Sunday  newspapers,  which  he  calls  the  engines  of  profane- 
ness,  infidelity,  and  sedition.  He  treats  them  as  inventions, 
^^  the  whole  praise  of  which  is  due  to  Ihe  age  of  innovation,** 
and  be  considers  that  they  *'  will  produce,  if  not  effectuaUf 
checked,  effects  mpre  mischievous  to  tbe  great  cause  oFgga* 
linesa  than  many  of  those  changes*'  (the  subversion  and  revo- 
lution of  empires)  <^  which  we  have  already  beheld  with  much 
astonishment  and  regret."  It  is  curious  to  observe,  with 
what  avidity  and  virulence  mistaken  zeal  will  select  some 
innocent  and  harmless  instrument  on  which  to  indulge  its 
rage.  This  insensate  declamation  reminds  us  of  a  mission- 
ary, of  the  peaceful  and  virtuous  society  of  Friends,  who 
took  a  voyage  of  three  thousand  miles,  across  the  Atianti<^ 
to  proclaim  the  three  crying  sins  of  the  British  nation  which 
were  to  expose  it  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Kineveh: 
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'^  capes  to  the  coat,  slashed  pockets,  and  powder  in  the 
hair."  We  are  sure  the  writer  has  the  best  intentions,  and 
vre  only  wish  him  equal  discretion  to  carry  them  into  effect. 


Art.  iS.^^West'Indian  Sketches^  drawn  from  authentic 
Sources. — No.  3.  Leg(U  Condition  of  the  Slaver  Trade. — 
No.  4.  Ti^e  Nature  cf  West- Indian  Slavery  further  illus^ 
trated  by  ceriain  Qccurrences  in  the  Island  of  TorfoH, 
I^ondon,  Ellertoil.    pp.  3S--4e.  »yo.  1816. 

Thbsb  are  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  pamphlets,  in- 
tended in  the  shortest  form  to  expose  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences of  the  Slave  Trade;  anda  letter  is  introduced  into 
the  first  of  those  now  before  us,  from  Dr.  Pinckard^  dated 
S&th  May,  1799,  reciting  many  acts  of  cruelty.  In  this 
communication  he  particularly  adverts,  and  with  just  seye- 
jritv,  to  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  criminal  judges,  who  pub- 
lished it  as  his  opinion,  in  a  Colonial  Gazette,  and  with  the 
eanction  of  his  name,  ^^  that  the  authority  of  the  master 
over  his  negroes  is  not  to  be  encumbered  with  official  fbr« 
malities,'' — and  ^that  his  power  cannot,  without  danffeir,be 
brouffht  into  doubt  or  discussion,  and  should  never  he  op- 
poaed  or  thwarted  by  anv  intermediate  authority/' 

The  second  sketch  is  chiefly  taken  from  papers  which  were 

laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1813.    Some 

reference  is  also  made  to  the  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Mr. 

Ho^e,  at  Tortola,  who  had  been  one  of  the  members  of 

:1m  liaje^j^s  coiuicil  fiar  the  Yirgin  Isbmda. 

We  are  ourselves  warm  and  zealous  advocates  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  and  sincere  and  ardent  friends 
to  aU  those  who  co-operate  for  its  final  termination.  To 
their  attention  we  recommend  with  concern  the  success  with 
which  it  has  been  latel  v  ooitducted  from  the  Havannah,  and 
other  western  dependencies  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Sir 
Thomsks  Yeo  seems  not  to  have  been  provided  with  thB 
necessary  instructions  to  intercept  the  traders. 


Cmt.  Ubv.  Vol.  ly.  Oct:  IS16.  $  K 
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THEOLOGY. 

Aet.  19  '^SermonSj  translated  from  the  French  of  D afiei- 
DE  SuPERViLLB,  formerly  Pastor  to  the  French  Pro- 
testant Church  at  KoUerdam;  with  Memoirs  of  his  JLift. 
By  John  Allen.  London,  Burton  and  Bnggs,  1816. 
8vo.  pp.  40L 

The  translator  was  induced  to  give  an  English  dre»  to 
this  work  from  the  acknowledged  merit  of  the  discoorsesy 
and  we  are  glad  to  observe  his  intention  of  following;  them 
with  others  in  the  same  attire.    Among  these,  we  shall  be 

Slad  to  find  included  the  sermon  preached  on  the  dOth 
ept.  1691,  when  the  author  was  appointed  regular  pastor 
at  Kotterdam,  and  which  was  published  bv  himsell^  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Triumph  of  the  Gospel.'^ 

Daniel  de  Superville  was  a  native  of  France,  and  studied 
at  the  College  of  Saumur :  he  subsequently  continued  his 
literary  and  theological  pursuits  at  Geneva.  He  was  a 
Protestant  minister  in  his  native  country,  when  the  edict 
of  Nantz  was  revoked,  and  the  public  exercise  of  the  le- 
-formed  religion  was  forbidden.  Under  these  circumstances, 
*he  had  o&rs  from  Berlin,  London,  Hamburgh,  and  Rot- 
terdam; but  he  preferred  fulfiUing  his  sacred  functions  at 
'the  last,  when  he  was  nominated  pastor  with  the  learned 
'James  Basnage.  \n  this  town  he  died,  on  the  9th  Jun^ 
1788,  at  the  age  of  nearly  71  years. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Art.  so.— The  Terra  Incognita  of  Lincolnshire^  with  Ob- 
servations, moraly  descriptivCy  and  historical^  in  ormnal 
Letters y  written  purposely  for  the  improvement  of  Youths 
during  the  months  of  May  and  October  j  1815.  By  Miss 
Hatvielb.    London,  Kobinson,  ISmo.  pp.  144.     1816. 

It  seems  that  this  lady  has  before  written  some  works  on 
Theology  and  Mythology,  which  received  a  favourable  no- 
tice in  a  para^ph  of  this  and  another  contemporary  Ke- 
view.  We  wish  that  the  present  had  been  entitled  to  the 
same  respect.  The  author,  pining  for  ^<  rural  quiet,  the  con- 
temj^lation  of  nature,  the  study  of  books,  and  the  converse 
of  fnendship,"  sets  off  in  a  barouche  and  four,  with  Lady  W. 
and  Lady  N.^  to  the  mansioii  of  the  ktter;  and,  a  steward 
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liaving  served  as  an  escort,  the  double  iron  gates  are  thrown 
open,  the  avenue  is  penetrated,  and  these  august  visitors  are 
admitted  with  due  magnificence.     But  where  resides  this 
ceremonious  family?  The  titie  pag;e  tells  us  that  these  splen- 
did coffnitae  inhabit  the  Terra  Tncoggita  of  Lincolnshire. 
On  looking  to  the  narrative,  we  observe  that  the  last  set  of 
Iiorses  was  taken  at  Brigg,or  Briggs,  a  name  which  we  sup- 
pose was  not  sufficiently  refined  and  delicate  for  the  modest 
ears  of  the  fair  authoress,  and  therefore  it  being  out  of  her 
power  to  designate  the  situation  by  its  proximity  to  one  of 
the   most  respectable  provincial  towns,  she  christens  the 
retreat  with  a  new  name,  and  leaves  her  readers  to  discover 
their  old  acquaintance  as  they  can.     The  whole  of  this  pro- 
duction is,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  an  affectation  of 
meanings  never  meant,  and  feelings  never  felt;  and  al- 
though the  letters  are  professedly  written  for  the.improve* 
ment  of  youth,  they  can   neither  impart  instruction  nor 
entertainment  to  those  of  any  period  of  life.     We  ought 
not  to  omit  to  observe  that  this  work  is  embellished  with  a 
|date,  which  the  lady  calls  a  representation  of  ^<  Juliaa 
Sower,  Alkborough  nill,  Lincolnshire."    From  what  ro- 
mantic fancy  she  or  any  other  person  may  have  denominated 
it  a  bower  we  cannot  devise,  but  the  simple  account  we 
have  of  it  in  Russell  is  this :  ^^  At  Alkborough  there  is  stiU 
a  small  square  intrenchment  or  camp,  now  called  Countess 
Close,  from  a  Countess  of  Warwick  who  it  is  said  lived 
there,  or  owned  the  estate.*'    This  lady  should  know  that 
there  are  two  requisites  in  an  author  above  all  other  things 
important~<o  be  correct y  and  to  be  intelligible* 


WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS,   ^: 


A  third  edition  of  a  Practical 
Ahridgement  of  the  Custom  and 
Excise  Laws  relative  to  the  Im- 
port, Export^aod  Coasting  Trade 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  Depen- 
dencies, including  Tables  of  Du- 
ties, Drawbacks,  Bounties,  and 
Premiums:  and  an  Index.  By 
Charles  Pope,  Controlling  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Warehooses  in  Bris- 


tol; and  hte  of  the  Custom- 
house, London. — ^The  additions 
to  this  third  edition  will  comprise 
between  80  and  90  new  Acts  of 
Parliament;  all  the  treatises  in 
anywise  affecting  British  com- 
merce, recently  concluded  with 
foreign  powers;  manyof  the  ad- 
judged'cases;  opinions  of  Law 
Offioersy  and  various  other  matteit. 
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,  Misf  Holcroft  hat  in  the  pr«0,4 
Fortitude  and  Frailty,  a  Novel,  in  [ 
4  vols. 

Purity  of  Heart,  or  the  An- 
cient Costume,  a  Tale,  in  I  vol. 
is  about  to  appear,  addressed  to 
the  author  of  Olenarvon,  by  an 
old  Wife  of  Twenty  Year». 

The  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  M.  A. 
Fdlow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge^  will  soon  publish  An  Ap- 

dowr^  in  four  discourses  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge*  in  Novcuiber,  1815. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  early 
in  Novemberi  a  second  edition  of 
Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature;  being  an  attempt  to  ap- 
ply experimental  reasoning  to  mo- 
Tal  subjects. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Student's 
j^raal(foriiterary  purpo8es).and 
tlia  Piivate  Diary  (for  general 
Me),  formed  on  the  plas  recom* 
mended  by  Mr.  Gibbeu,  and  ar- 
iBBfed  for  containing  an  account 
of  every  day's  enploy neat  ^r  tfie 
space  of  one  year,  with  Indexes, 
&c.  are  about  lo  be  published  bv 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey.  Botn 
works  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
with  the  pocket-books  and  alma- 
nacks for  the  new  year. 

Mrs.  Ann* jpiumtree  is  prepsr^ 
ing  for  publication,  a  Narrative  of 
her  late  Residence  in  iieland.  It 
will  be  embellished  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  author,  and  numerous 
plates  of  remarkable  scenery  from 
original  drawings  taken  on  the 

9fiSt, 

The  Contimiation  of  Miss  Bur- 
ney's  Talcs  of  Fbncy  may  be  ex- 
pected m  the  course  of  a  few 
weeKs. 

The  Memofrs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Freiik- 
'  iiB^  compmtng  los  private  and  fa- 


miliar  Con^apoadeacc, 
printed  from  the  original 
scripts,  bequeathed  to  his  Giaad^ 
son,  William  Temple  FninkMa, 
Esq .  are  in  a  forward  state  far 
publication. 

We  understand  that  a  Series  of 
Letters  are  preparing  for  pubfi- 
cation,  written  by  the  celebrated 
Earl  ixi  Chester6ekl  to  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Stanhope»  relaftive  to  tke 
education  of  bk  son  Pkiiip,  Ike 
late  Earl. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Histo* 
rical  Account  of  the  Bottle  af 
Waterloo,  drawn  up  under  the 
best  authority  by  Mr.  Mndford, 
and  embeUisbed  with  numenms 
coloured  plates,  plans,  &c.  wfll 
be  completed  in  the  montli  of 
December. 

Mr.  John  Mason  Good  -  has  m 
the  press  a  work  to  be  iutitnled, 
a  Physiological  Systeas  of  Noso- 
logy, with  a  simplified  and  cor- 
rected NoaMoclatttre^  Scca  Ac 
whole  will  form  ao  dvo  toIuk. 
A  Trealise  on  Sphecic^fe  coas- 
prising  the  Elements  of  Spboncal 
Geometry  »aod  of  Plane  and  Sphe- 
rical Tri^Qnooietry;tQgietber«idi 
a  Series  of  Trigonometrical  Ti- 
bles,  will  be  publislied  early  v 
November.  By  D.Cresswell,M.A. 
FeHow  of  Trbity  CoU^e,  Caoi- 
bridge. 

T^  be  published  by  subscrip- 
tion. Sermons  on  the  ^Parables. 
By  theltev.  W.  M.  Trioder. 

Speedily  will  appear,  in  a 
neat  portable  volume,  A  New 
Grammar  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage, on  a  Plan  perfectly  ordi- 
nal, intended  for  the  ute  of  those 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  speedy  and 
grauitaoaf  ical  Knowledge  of  Mo- 
dern French;  interspersed  with 
ingenious  Exercises  and  Exam- 
ples, illustrative  of  the  pecuMsr 
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CeiMtnictkNi  iad  Idiom  of  the 
Ijangnage:  the  whole  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  Acquirement  of 
Grammatical  Knowledge,  with- 
out the  amiccessary  Fatigue  aud 
Perplexity  of  the  old  System. 
By  Charles  Peter  Whitaker,  for- 
merly  of  the  University  of  Got- 
^mgcD,  Profesaor  of  Languages. 

W.  H.  Yate,  Esq.  \m  in  the 
press,  FVee  Suggestions  and  Re- 
flections submitted  to  the  Le- 
gislature   of  the  United  King- 

The  Rer.  R.  Warner,  of  Bath, 
will  soon  publish.  Sermons  for 
every  Sunday  in  the  Year,  isclud- 
if^  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday. 

Dr.  Badham  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  an  Itinerai^  from  Rome 
to  Athens,  by  the  route  of  Brim- 
dvaium,  llie  Ionian  Islands,  asd 
Albania,  with'classtcal  Recollec- 
tions of  the  various  Sites  that 
^)ccttr  in  the  Journey. 

The  Hon.  and  Rcy.  £.  Tumour 
has  in  the  press.  Sermons  on  the 
Union  of  Truth,  Reason,  and 
Revelation  in  the  Doctrine  of  the 
EalaUished  Church. 
'  The  Revb  Samuel  Burdy,  au- 
thor of  the  Life  of  Sfaelton,  is 
pr^ring  a  Compendium  of  the 
Hi^»tory  of  Ireland. 

S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  has  in 


the  press,the  Statesman's  Manual, 
01^  the  Bible  the  best  Guide  to 
Political  Skill  and  Foresight. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  printing  a  third 
volume  of  the  Curiosities  of  Lite* 
rature.  He  has  also  nearly  ready 
for  the  press,  a  History  of  Men 
of  Genius,  being  his  £ssay  ou  the 
Literary  Character  considerably 
enlarged. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  in  the  press,  a 
Treatise  on  Mining  and  Ventila^ 
tioo,  embracing  the  subject  of 
the  Coal  Stratification  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland* 

Poems  by  the  hrte  Edward 
Rushton,  of  Liverpool,  are  pre- 
paring. 

The  Rev.  W.  Ettrick  hn  in 
the  press,  hi  an  8vo.  volume,  the 
Season  and  Time,  or  an  Explana- 
tion of  the  Prophecies -that  relate 
to  the  two  periods  of  Daniel,  sab* 
•sequent  to  the  1260  years  now 
recently  expired. 

Lofd  Byron  has  completed  a 
second  part  of  Ckilde  UapoM, 
which  will  appear  with  all  eoa^ 
venient  speed. 

Miss  D.  P.  Campbell,  a  resi* 
dent  in  one  of  the  nortbemmost 
isles  of  Scotlanc^  will  speedily 
publish  (by  subscription)  an  8vo« 
volume  of  Poems,  toward  the 
support  of  a  distressed  mother^ 
and  a  younger  brother  and  siator* 


LIST  OF  NEW  PUBUCATIONS. 


Kaatie  Hours :  heiiig  Peeois  hy  a 
KsfSlOfiecr.. 

A  GarkUMl  fer  the  Grave  of  Ri- 
dutfd  Brbniej  Sberidna,  Esq.  By 
eivlca  PUttin  Esq.  Barrister  at 


A  Defense  of  the  Divtaity  of  our 

Blessed  Saviour  (in  answer  to  some 
Letters  by  Mr.  T.  C.  HollaDdy  in 


which  that  doctrine  was  attacked): 
with  remarks  on  the  personality  or 
the  Holy  Gboat  By  Edward  Law, 
A.  M.  Minister  of  the  Charefa  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Preston,  and  Chap* 
lain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 
Medical,  Geograjphical,  and  Agri* 
caltnral  Report  of  a  Oommlttee  ih>- 
pointed  by  the  Madras  Government 
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to  inqaire  into  the  Canses  of  the 
Epidemic  Fever,  which  prevailed  in 
the  Provinces  of  Coimbatorey  Ma- 
dnra,  Dindigul,  and  Tinnivelly,  dar- 
ing the  years  1809,  1810,  and  1811, 
of  which  Dr  W.  Ainslie  was  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  A.  Smith,  Second  Member, 
and  Dr.  M.  Christy,  Third  Member. 
Illustrated  with  a  map  where  the 
Fever  prevailed. 

Joannis  Scapnls  Lexicon  Grsco- 
lifttinum;  ex  Probatis  Anctoribos 
Locupletatum,  com  Indicibos,  et 
Grapco  et  Latino,  anctis  et  correctis. 
Additum  auctarinm  Dialectorum,  in 
Tabnias  compendiose  redactarom. 
Accednnt  Lexicon  Etymologicam, 
cum  Thematibus  Investigatu  Diffici- 
lioribus  et  Anomalis.  £t  Joannis 
Meursii  Glossarium  contractom, 
hactenns  desideratum.  Editio  nova, 
in  qua,  nunc  primum,  Yocabula  ex 
Append  ice  Askeviana  secundum  lite- 
rarum  seriem  inseruntur.        .    , 

Christianity  Liberal,  according  to 
the  genuine  and  full  import  of  the 
term  \  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Vi- 
litation  of  the  Rev.  the  Archdeacon 
of  Wilts,  holden  at  Marlborough,. 
July  2S,  1816.  By  Walter  Birch,  B. 
D.  Vicar  of  Stanton  St.  Bernard's, 
and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Published  at  the  request  of 
the  Clergy  present.  " 

Villasantelle ;  or,  the  Curious  Im- 
pertinent,  a  Romance.  By  Catha- 
rine Selden. 

The  Lives  of  Dr.  Edward  Pocock, 
the  celebrated  Orientalist,  by  Dr. 
Twells;— of  Dr.  Zachary  Peslrce, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  of  Dr. 
NewtOD,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  by  them- 
selves;—-and  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Skelton,  by  Mr.  Burdy. 

The  Biblical  Cyclopcedia ;  or,  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  in- 
tended to  facilitate  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Inspired  Writings.  By 
William  Jones,  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Waldenses. 

Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.  By 
the  late  Richard  Price,  D.  D.  F.R.S. 

The  Dyer's  Guide;  bein^  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Art  ot  Dying 
Linen,  Cotton,  Silk,  Wool,  Silk  and 
Mnslin  Dresses,  Furniture,  &c.  Sec. 
With  Directions  for  Calendering, 
Glazing,  and  Framing  the  various 
Species ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Ob- 


servations, Chemical  and  Exflamt- 
tory,  essential  to  the  proper  aai 
scientific  Knowledge  of  the  Aft,ac-> 
cording  to  the  modem  practice.  By 
Thomas  Packer,  Dyer. 

Numbers  I  and  S,  each  coBtaiwt 
10  engravings,  to  be  coadaM 
Monthly,^  of  Walka  throu^  Loudi^ 
including  Westminster  and  the  Bo- 
rough of  Southwark,  with  the  sar> 
rounding  Suburbs,  deacribiiig  evesr 
thing  worthy  of  oi>serYation  in  the 
PubUc  Building^  Places  of  Eato- 
tainment.  Exhibitions,  Commerciil 
and  Literary  Institotions,  Sec,  dawu 
to  the  present  period,  and  ft-naiBg 
a  complete  Gnide  to  the  BiitiA 
Metropolis.  By  David  Hvgfaso^ 
LL.  D. 

A  System  of  Geography,  for  the 
Use  of  Schools,  on  a  new  and  per- 
fectly easy  pUn ;  in  which  thef  £«»> 
pean  Boundaries  are  stated,  as  se^ 
tied  by  the  Pfeace  of  Paris,  Nov. 
1815.  By  John  Bigland,  aothor  of 
Letters  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Hii- 
toiy,  History  of  England,  Geogia- 
phical  and  Historical  View  of  tha 
World,  &c.  &c. 

With  a  Map  of  Scotland,  the  Third 
Edition,  corrected  and  mach  iai- 
proved,  of  Duncan's  Itinerary  if 
Scotland.  Containing  the  BLoads 
through  Scotland,  and  the  priacipat 
Roads  to  London ;  with  the  Geatli^ 
men's  Seats  and  other  remarkahb 
Objects  on  each  Road.  With  aa 
Appendix,  containing  some  Accooat 
of  the  Canals,  Lakes,  Monntaias, 
Harbours,  and  Romantic  Sceoeiy, 
deserving  the  Traveller's  Notice. 

The  T^ird  Edition,  with  consider* 
able  additions  and  improvements,  of 
Rules  for  English  Compoaition,  and 
particularly  lor  Themes:  designed 
for  the  Use  of  Schooh^  and  in  Aid  of 
Self-Instruction.  By  John  foppi^g- 
ham. 

The  Second  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged,  of  a  French  Delectus ;  or. 
Sentences  and  Passages  collected 
from  the  most  esteemed  French  Au- 
thors; designed  to. -facilitate  a 
Knowledge  of  the  French  Tongue. 
Amaiged  under  the  several  Heads  of 
the  Parts  of  Speech,  together  widi 

Sromiscuous   Passages  and  Idiom, 
^y  the  Rev.  IsraehWorsley. 
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Tile  Practice  of  the  Exchecmer  of 
^leas  ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Forms 
n  General  Use.  By  James  Manning, 
Ssq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge 
vf  the  Christian  Religion,  in  Two 
Parts. 

1.  An  explanation  of  the  most  ma- 
jerud  worda  and  things  in  the  Church 
Catechism. 

2.  An  explanation  of  the  two  Co- 
renants  ;  the  ereat  Feasts  and  Fasts 
of  the  Church,  and  some  religioo.s 
terms  designed  to  prepare  people 
for  understanding  Sermons,  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  other  good  Books; 
to  which  are  added  forms  of  Prayer 
for  several  occasions.  Bv  H.  Cross- 
man,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Lattle  Brom- 
ley, Essex. 

The  History  of  Lincoln,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  Antiquities, 
Bdifices,  Trade,  and  Customs  of  that 
ancient  City,  an  introductory  sketch 
of  the  County,  &c.  &c.  with  plates 

Souter's  Complete  Set  of  Arith- 
metical Tables;  containing,  besides 
tiKwe  usually  given,  three  New  Ta- 
bles,  Tiz.  one  of  Addition,  one  of 
Subtraction,  and  one  of  DiTision. 

Further  Observations  on  the  State 
of  the  Nation. 

1.  The  means  of  employing  labour. 
2.  The  Sinking  Fund,  and  its  appli- 
cation. 8.  Pauperism.  4.  Protec- 
.  tion  requisite  to  the  Landed  and 
.  Agricaltoral  Interests.  By  Richard 
Preston,  Esq.  M.  P. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State 
of  the  British  Navy,  its  Rise  and 
Progress ;  together  with  Reflections 
on  tne  late  War  with  America,  its 
probable  consequences,  &c.  See,  Sec. 
By  a  Post  Captain. 

Remarks  occasioned  by  the  **  Notes 
and  Observations  of  a  Magistrate  of 
the  County  of  Middlesex,  upon  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  a 
Select  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  Inquire  into 
the  Sute  ot  the  Police  ot  the  Me- 
tropolis.'* By  a  Real  Lover  of  Jus- 
tice. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  East-Bourne, 
on  Sunday,  the  15th  of  September, 
1816.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Fraser, 
A.M.  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  to  H.  R.  u. 


the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  in  Sunport 
of  the  Sub<icription  Schools  or  that 
Parish  on  the  Madras  System. 

Strathallan ;  a  Novel,  in  %  vols.  By 
Alicia  Lefano,  Grand-daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Sheridan,  &a, 

Claodine,  or  Pertinacity ;  a  NoveL 
By  Mrs.  Bridget  Bluemantle. 

Practical  ilints  to  Young  Femalea 
on  the  Duties  of  a  Wife,  a  Mother, 
and  a  Mistress  of  a  Family.  By  Mrs* 
Taylor.    6th  edit. 

Practical  and  Familiar  Sermoin» 
designed  for  Parochial  and  Domestte 
Instruction.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Cooper,  Rector  of  Hamstall-Rid  ware, 
and  ofYoxall,  in  the  County  of  Staf- 
ford ;  and  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford. 

A  Chemical  Chart  or  Table ;  exhi- 
biting an  Elementary  View  of  Che- 
mistry, intended  for  the  Use  of  Sta- 
dents  and  Young  Practitioners  in 
Physic;  also  to  revive  the  memory 
of  more  experienced  Persons,  adapt- 
ed for  hanging  up  in  Public  or  Pri- 
vate Libraries.  Dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  George  Pearson,  Esq. 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Senior  Physician  to 
St.  George's  Hospital,  of  the  College, 
of  Physicians,  London,  &c.  By  Ro- 
bert Crowe,  M.  D.  Surgeon  in  the 
Royal  Navy. 

The  Remedy ;  or  Thoughts  on  the 
Present  Dis*tresses :  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Public  Editor,  July  3, 1816.  9d  edit, 
with  additions. 

Defence  of  the  Colonies;  with 
Remarks  on  the  French  District  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  other  Political  Re* 
ferences.    By  Amiens  Mundi. 

French  and  English  Dia]pgiies» 
written  for  the  Use  of  the  Countess 
of  Sefton's  Children.  By  Miss  Dic- 
kinson, of  Twickenham. 

Practical  Instructions  for  Soing- 
out  and  Prosecuting  a  Commission  of 
Bankrupt,  with  the  best  Modem  Pre- 
cedents, and  a  Digest  of  Snpplemei* 
tal  Cases.  By  Edward  Christian,  Esq. 
Barrister,  Professor  of  Law,  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

Second  edition  of  Conformity  to 
the  World  inconsistent  with  thePro- 
fession  of  ChristiaBlty,  Ulustrated 
in  Three  Dialogues  between  Mn. 
Dormer  and  Miss  Newman.  By  Tho- 
mas T.  Biddulph,  A.  M.  Minister  of 
^  St,  James's,  Bristol ;  and  of  Darston 
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3rief  Memoirs  of  Four  Cbristian 


iSonenetshifC ;  uid  ChaplaiA  to  the 
..       

Brief 
fiiadoMiy  lately  deceased.  Published 
by  the  Serampore  Mi«#o«arieft:      ' 

A  S^tch  of  the  British  Far-Trmde 
of  North  America ;  with  Observa- 
tihos  relative  to  Hk  Nortii  West 
.GompMy  of  Montreal.  By  the  £arl 
j^  Selkirk. 

The  Annals  of  Medicitte  and  Snr- 
aary ;  or,  Records  of  the  occurring 
I»|HroveiaeDts  in  Madlcine  and  Sur- 
jpuy^aiid  the  inmediately  connected 
.Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sketches  of  India;  or^  ObserTa- 
Ji«M  dasctiptive  of  tlie  Scenery,  dec. 
in  Bengal.  Written  in  India  in  the 
Years  181 1-12-11  and  1814.  Together 
with  Notes  on  the  Cape  of  Good 
.Hope,  and  St.  Helena.  WriUen  at 
those  places  in  Febriiary,  March, 
and  April,  1918. 

Travels  in  Bmsil,  from  Pemam- 
bnco  to  Seara;  beside  occasional 
ExcnrsioBs.  Also  a  Voyage  to  Ma- 
jgmmm,  XhewboleaxhiMtiogaPle- 
Jui«  of  the  Slate  of  Society^  during 
a  Residence  of  Six  Years  in  that 
jOEkuatry..  Illastrated  by  plates  of 
KMBtttmas^    By  Henry  Kost^r. 

Vol.  I.  of  Experimental  Ontlines  for 
«  New  Theory  of  Colours,  Light,  and 
.Vision :  jvith  critical  Remarks  on  Sir 
JmiC  Newton's  Oi^inieaf^  fnd  some 
new  Experunento  on  Radiant  Caln- 
<ric^  9y  Joseph  Reade,  M.  D»  An-; 
anal  President  of  the  Royal  Physl- 


Jo&hua  Cbristall — Shakspcare 
by  $.  Owen-*Beadi  of  Veatm 


eal,  and  Member  ^  tlM  Rayil  Me- 

tions  of  the  Southern  CSaSl  at  Ea|- 
land.  Eni^ved  by  W.  B.  Caoke 
and  Bi  Oo^ka.  Contents :  Kcl% 
A'bbey,  dra\frn  by  W.  Westal^A. 
R.  A.— Plymouth  Dock,  by  J.  X. 
W,  Turner,  R.  4.~BoiiclntfcMr 

p.  Dewint. 

Faith  and  Works  enatmsted  aid 
reconciled,  in  Six Lattera Coa i 
tian  Friend.  Contanittg 
on  a  late  Address  by  Dr. 
(of  Gtesfow)  (  ■  " 
as  tb  the  Doctrine  af  Gf«ca.  Mnwiig 
ako,that  the  Inflnamaa  oCtbaGaspsI 
extends  to  all  the  common  Tnasa^ 
tions  of  life. 

Nautical  Aatranoaay  bv  Ni^; 
comprehending  Practical  OincfiiA 
forkaawinKMidtobsanriBn  ItevoB' 
cipal  Fixed  Stars  TisihleiDlbeNv- 
them  Hemiq^here.  To  wiUh  is  pie" 
fixed,  a  sbort  Aecowit  of  tte  aart 
intQras^inf^  Pheaamann  in  ihn  Sci- 
ence of.  ^iitmnamy.  Tho  nlwIuiiM- 
trated  hy  several  Engumvia^u  In- 
tended chieiy  fisr  the  Use  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  calcnlaDaA  m  nn- 
der  m&re  Ifilmiliar  the  &i»wiBrif»  «f 
the  Stars,  and  the  Pmetiec  of  #- 
serving  by  them.  By  Wm.  Bdw^ 
Partry.Iiettenant in  the  RMollinf. 

Practical  lUaatratiima  of  TypM^ 
and  other  Febrile  Diaeaaoa.  Mf 
JohnAnnsCroag,  M.D. 


*s=P 


TO  CORRE8PONPBNTS. 

.    An  anthenticated  report  from  Traleo  Assises  is  not  in  a  form  to  : 
aotfce  in  dris  Review. 

The  note  respecting  a  work  on  Economical  SnbjeetSy  dated  the  ftih  of 
•4N«ober,  from  a  mistake  with  regard  to  the  delivery  at  the  kiio  PriaiR% 
•M  not  reaoh  the  Editor^  hands  uatU  the  2Sd.The  pamphlet  referml  to  win 
^  bo  noticed  in  our  next  publication. 

The  proposal  of  C.  E.  D.  is  under  considertftien. 
<     A  short  pamphlet,  on  an  tnteresthag  subject  connected  with  RnstioHo» 
rak,  was  not  submitced  to  the  Editors  in  time  for  nedce  this  month. 

Aehoit  and  urtoresting  Tale  woold  have  been  noticed,  had  it  not  been 
bafosn  the  pnbhc  last  year,  and  roviewed  elsewhero. 


raUTAD  AY  W.  SMITH  AND  CO.  KkSQ  tTRBST,  SBV£II  DIALS. 
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THE 

CRITICAL  REVIEW: 

Vol.  IV.]  NOVEMBER,  1816.  [Na  V. 

A*T.  I. — Further  Observations  ofi  the  State  of  the  Natiom. 
The  Means  of  Employment  of  Labour — The  Sinking 
Fundyondits  Jpplication — Pauperism — Protection  requi- 
site  to  the  Landed  and  Agricultural  Interests.  Bjf  Rich* 
▲RD  PaB8TON,  Esq,  MIf.  London,  Longman  and  Co. 
18 lb*.    8vo.  pp.  44. 

It  is  the,  endeavour  of  almost  ever^  writer,  whether  his 
subject  be  a  fan  or  a  feather,  to  inflate  or  tickle  bis  readers 
into  a  notion,  that  the  matter  of  which  he  treats  is  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  his  country  and  to  mankind.  The  title 
oi  the  present  work  is  an  exordium  suflSciently  impressiye, 
ivithout  any  weight  of  introductory  argument,  to  make  tho 
nation  feel  sensibly  its  importance,  and  we  will  not  devote 
an  unnecessary  line  to  what  may  be  extraneous  to  it. 

The  former  publication  of  Mr.  Preston,  entitled  **  The 
Present  Ruined  Condition  of  the  Landed  and  Agricultural 
Interest,"  was  reviewed  in  our  preceding  volume,  p.  404 — 
4;13 ;  and  the  obiect  of  it  was  to  recommend,  that  an  equi- 
table reduction  be  made  in  rents ;  that  a  commutation  in 
money  be  conceded  for  tithes ;  that  a  more  equal  division 
of  the  poor-rates  be  established ;  and  that  the  home  market 
be  properly  secured  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first,  all  the  same  subjects  are  again 
discussed  in  the  present  pamphlet,  but,  in  ^ome  respects, 
under  new  circumstances ;  and  superadded  to  them,  is  a 
long;  and  valuable  examination  of  the  best  expedients  for 

fivmg  employment  to  the  active  population  of  the  country. 
*he  work  also  treats  of  the  funds  that  may  be  conveniently 
affsigned  to  procure  that  employment,  and  of  the  parlia- 
mentary intarposition  that  should  set  the  whole  in  move- 
ment. 

"  Now  then  is  the  time  for  a  wise  government,  a  prudent  legisla- 
ture, and  a  patriotic  press,  to  inform  the  public  mind ;  to  bring 
conviction  even  on  those  who  are  still  in  error ;  and  to  lead  them  te 

Cbit,  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  N(yo,  1816.  3  L 
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form  such  jtist  and  equitable  arraBgementSy  aa  aball  give  i 

meQt  to  British  iodustry;  shall  protect  Brkitfa  afiieiiitarc .  

diminish  Paupelfsm;  shall  support  the  finances,  bj  eoaUi^g 
those  who  are  taxed  to  bear  the  burthen ;  and  shall  give  abffitj  to 
each  half  of  the  population,  to  find  empioYmcnt  for  the  other  kriC 
by  a  mutual  exchange  of  the  labours  and  the  fraits  of  their  ia- 
dustry !  I 

''  It  13  not  sufficient  that  Great  Britain  has  the  same  physicri 
resources  as  formerly,  or  even  greater.  You  must  give  actioD,  enefg; 
and  power  to  these  resources.  The  nrisfoittme  which  is  expeneneel 
is,  tfiat  you  have  chanp;ed  the  sources,  and  diverted  the  tide  ef 
wealth.  You  are  requirmg  the  industrious  to  labour,  not  ^klj  frf 
(he  capitaliHt,  but  for  those  who  are  deprived  of  employment;  andi 
to  a  great  extent,  for  dischargted  and  maimed  soldiers  and  saikii% 
most  meritorious  objects  of  relfef ! !  The  po<>r,  on  tile  one  hairf,-- 
and  the  fiindhoider,  the  placeman,  and  the  pensioner,  and  yonr  lift 
military  establishment,  on  the  other  hand, — are  drawing  to  liicm- 
selves  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  the  active  industrioas  part  of  te 
eommonitv:  moreover,  they  are  consuming  tile  capital  of  the  Be^ 
IHt)^.  Tbb  diminution  of  capital  will,  at  ho  distant  period,  Itt 
severely  felt ;  not  merdy  by  a  change  of  the,  stock  of  cnttfe  and  d 
torn  from  one  hand  to  another,  (a  reanh  of  no  great  iinpottancc 
with  a  view  to  the  future  weiiare  of  the  couiltiy?)  but  fa^  an  actiii 
and  alarming  diminution  in  the  number  of  cattle,  and  of  the  ^an^ 
tity  of  con^  and  of  physical  power,  from  the  absence  of  aaanait 
and  expenditure  in  labour,  and  from  the  pauperism  and  idleness  of 
II  lar^  portion  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  the  cooseqaat 
inability  to  reproduce  an  equal  quantity  of  human  sttstenoiMef 
(p.  la) 


Oh  the  necessity  of  public  economy  the  honourable 

her  is  perfectly  explicit,  and  we  wish  that  all  his  coUeagnes 
"were  equally  so.  "Retrenchment,"  he  says,  *«most  take 
place;  the  people  will  demand  and  enforce  it;  self-preser- 
vation requires  it."  (p.  41.)  Some  facts  connected  wiA 
this  brai\pn  of  inquiry  are  illustrated  by  political  arithmetic. 
He  computes  the  expenditure  ut  70,000,000/.,  and  the  ia- 
come  of  landed  property,  including  canals  and  buildings^  al 
90,000,000/. — assuming  wbeat  to  be  at  80*.  per  quarter. 
Thus  the  taxation  to  the  rental  would  be  in  the  {^opoitioo 
bP7to&.  In  such  circumstances,  he  conceives  ft  to  te 
absolutely  required  to  reduce  an  expenditure,  which  oe* 
'siohs  the  whole  circulating  mediuin  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  government  three,  or  perhaps  four  times,  ia 
the  shortrevdution  of  a  year ;  and  which,  oh  the  sdiene 
of  a  capitation  tax,  wbuld  coiitribute  4/.  frona  each  indiv^ 
dual  to  the  stale,  recicoiiing  the  popnlation  of  the  United 
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Kiofd^n  at  akwt  18^000,000.    The  authpr  fitly  olgecto^  to 
thcf  extramgaat  talanea  of  public  of&cat^* 

**  A  detennioed  system  of  re^enchment  may  be  calculated  tp 
produce  a  saving  of  five  millions  a-year ;  for  es^ample — ^no  govcrn9r 
o^  an  island  or  coJony  should  be  allowed  more  tlian  6,QOo7.  a-yeai;« 
ivhile  some  have  20,000/.  a-year.  No  one  person,  in  any  depafli- 
neiitf  or  holding  several  offices  under  government,  should  receive 
more  than  10,000/.  a-year  from  the  government;  and  of  these  ofi^- 
cers  thene  should  be  very  few;  only  the  cabinet  ministei:9«  wlvp 
iiave  official  duties  requiring  eminent  talents,  and  their  whole  atteni- 
^cip.^  To  those  who  may  urge  that  6,000,000/.  a-year  cannot  by.  any 
possibility  be  saved  by  retrenchment^  the  short  answer  is,  produce 
a  list  of  salaries  and  duties,  and  let  an  investigation  of  the  catalfgut 
take  pbc^  ai^i  a  correct  opmion  on  this  point  may  b^  formed  U 
^nd  It  should  always  be  remembered,  that  every  18/.  a-year  paid  tp 
any  plai^man  or  pensioner,  beyond  a  feir  remuneration  for  his  tioft^ 
dec.  withdraws  from  the  public  the  means  of  giving  active  employ- 
ment to  one  individual,  as  the  head  of  a  fiimily;  thus  depriving 
iivt  persons  of  the  means  of  sustenance  from  the  fruity  oi  hx^at^ 
industry  and  active  labour,  and  rendering  them  paupers, 

**  Pursuing  this,  or  some  snch  system,  and  reducing  the  milit^ 
estahlbhment,  without  abridging  the  pay  of  the  private  soldiers  ,iii 
the  army,  or  the  sailors  in  the  navv,  5,000,000/.  might  be  save^ 
1)ei|ig  one-fifth  .of  the  present  expenditura.  The  difficulty,  if  any, 
of  saving  more  than  this  sum,  proves  the  enormity  of  taxation  an/d 
oar  distressed  situation.  After  this  reduction,  the  expendituiie 
would  b^  20,000,000/.  a-year,  and  the  amount  of  taxation  wouVi  be 
65,000,000/.  a-year.  A  property-tax,  taking  from  every  payment 
under  government,  including  the  funds,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Ibe  soUier  and  sailor,  10  per  cent,  would  reduce  the  burden  of 
taxation  to  a  sum  not  ^  exceeding  57,500,000/.,  being  the  balanqe 
,pf  70,000,000/.,  after  deduetin^  5,000,000/.  of  retrenchment  and 
5,500,000/.  of  per  centage.  In  consideration  of  this  reduction,  «^. 
the  property  of  the  country,  as  estimated  at  about  90,000,000/. 
ft^year,  ahould  bear  a  tax  c^  10  per  eent.,  computed  at  9.000,000/. 
a-veay ;  thus  adding  a  sum  of  about  9,000,000/.  a-year  to  tne  amoUat 
of  the  present  taxai,  in  the  place  of  those  taxes  whioh  press  moft 
severely  on  the  industry  of  the  country."    (p.  3 — 4.) 

irhe  reduction  proposed  of  the  expenditure,  it  will  be 
observed,  revives  a  property  tax  as  to  eveiy  payment  under 
government,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  the 
navy  and  arm^ ;  and  if  a  general  impost  of  this  nature  be 
unjust,  impolitic,  and  oppressive,  ajbrtiori^  a  partial  one 
must  be  of  the  like  character.  But  we  do  not  object  to  tbe 
effect  as  here  recommended ;  we  would  in  another  form 
have  the  same  object  accomplished. 
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'*  Rotvever  (Mr.  Preston  GOiitinu««)  t^  MiaMe  the  KmkM' ibl^tvflC 
to  bear  this  taxartfon,  and,  in  sliort,  txipMserve  toy  reRtff!)  Ite  bil#«- 
den  of  the  poor-rate  should  be  so  reg;ulatcd»  that  it  may  be  -bomt  bj 
the  community  at  large  in  just  proportions.  For  the  purpose  of  tw 
poor-rale,  the  rental  should  be  computed  at  90,000»000/. ;  pJacs^ 
nen,  &e.  at  20,000,000/. ;  and  tlie  funded  property  at  45,000,000^^ 
nahiogan  aggregate  amount  of  155,000,000/.  a-year;  and.houses, 
docks,  &c«  should  be  computed,  for  the  purpose  of  this  tax,  at 
double  their  annual  rental  value,  as  the  means  of  taxing  personal 
property;  and  thus  there  would  be  an  addition  of  at  least  20,000,0001^ 
making  togetljer  175|000,000/. 

"  These  sources  must  contribute  at  least  10,000,000/.  to  the 
poor-rates;  thus  making  Is.M.  in  the  pound  for  the  poor.  BieyoiM 
all  doubt,  the  present  expense  of  the  poor  exceeds'  the  IO,000,OOOf. 
By  a  system  of  go<Ki  management,  this  expenditure  mav  be  reduced 
to  5»000,000/.  It  is  essential  that  every  parish  should  maintain  its 
own  poor  under  the  present  system.  Parishioners  are  the  best  guar- 
.  4iaos  of  the  conduct,  and  the  most  competent  judges  of  the  nece^ 
aities»  of  the  poor.  The  country  should  add  to  the  contiihution  of 
each  parish  from  poor-rates  a  just  proportion  of  the  tax  imposed  on 
pensions,  places,  and  ftmded  property ;  thus  each  parish  would  re- 
^ve  about  one-fourth  part  of  its  expenditure.  An  expeuditui^  in 
any  parish  below  a  certain  rate,  say  Is.  in  the  pound,  should  suib- 
ject.tbat  parish  to  a  contribution  in  aid  of  the  general  fund,  so  as 
,to  enable  the  general  fund  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  parishes  hea- 
vily burthened.  The  plan  would  require  that  farms  only,  and  not 
houses  fbr  occupation  unconnected  with  farms,  should  be  assessed 
to  the  present  poor-rate;  and  the  new  assessment  should  be  on 
houses,  canals,  &c,  corporation  dividends,  and  funded  property,  and 
on  persons  receiving  any  annual  payments  from  government.  By 
'this  arrangement,  parishes  would  have  an  interest  as  at  present  against 
encouraging  an  increase  on  the  poor-rate,  since  that  increase  must 
add  to  the  burthen  «f  the  parish. — ^This  schehie*  would  provide  for 
the  present  nice  of  paupers."    (p.  4 — ^6.) 

A  Tery  material  relief  is  here  propoRed  to  the  land  from 
theextensibn  of  Che  poor-rates  to  every  desonptiiMi- of  pro- 
perty ;  and  it  is  most  important  that  some  change  shpould 
De  adopted,  if  it  be  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Brougham  asserted, 
that  the  manufacturer  makes  the  poor,  and  the  iariner 
maintains  them.  If  the  latter  be  rated  according  to  his 
occupancy,  the  former  should  be  burthened  according  to  his 

{irofits,  or  by  some  equivalent  rendering  personal  property 
iable ;  and  the  general  result,  as  here  proposed,  augitients 
ihe  sum  from  which  the  poor-rate  is  to  be  discharged  to 
175,000,000/.  The  mode  of  relief  now  proposed,  in  a  re- 
lative view,  will  be  greatly  preferred  to  the  legislative  in- 
tricacy of  protecting  duties  on  flax^  clover,  and  other  seeds, 
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^ritli  fine  woo]  afieeliog  our  staple  maiiii&cturey  and  whicb 

^Idr.  Preston  ventured  to  reconunend  in  hiB  previous  work.f 

But  the  author  -properly  looks  beyond  the  present  tiafte^ 

and  insists  that  the  increase  of  pauperism  must  be  pre* 

^rented;  ^' since,  unless  the  present  afau*ming  condition  of 

"tbe  labourers  shall  be  improved,  their  morals  will  be  eot^ 

i-upted,  their  industry  will  cease,  or  therr  activity  wtU  be 

Erected  from  useful  labour  to  rtot,  Md  still  tnore^  serf  oils 

consequences  will  ensue."  (p.  41.)  •      'n 

*     We  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  afflicting  view;  but  Mr. 

Preston  here,  as  elsewhere^  seems  to  consider  the  landed 

^8  the  only  existing  interest;  and  consistently  with  this 

notion,  he  says : 

^'  Agriculture  is  the  main  and  principal  source  of  emplOyinent. 
It  is  eertain,  continual,  and  jnay,  without  any  great  exaggi^ratioity 
be  said  to  be  inexhaustible :  in  no  other  mode  can  a  large  papula- 
tion be  so  useful  to  themselves,  or  to  the  community,  or  e<;^Mdly 
'useful  or  safe  to  the  state.  Without  the  assistance  of  agricirituftil 
'labourers,  scarcity,  perhaps  Amine,  is  to  be  expected.  They  prnvide 
food  for  themselves,  and  for  an  equal  number,  at  least,  of  peinotfs 
not  contilbiiting  m  labour  to  the  increase  or  production  ik  food. 
The  present  want  of  employment  of  tbb  Useful  part  of  the  coiih 
munity  will,  on  the  one  band,  render  theai  the  victims  of  indolencis, 
and  ultimately  of  famine,  unless  the  evil  Be  speedily  averted.  The 
state  will  have  a  disturbed  population,  and  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try a  burthensome  and  mischievous  poor.*'    (p.  21.) 

These  economists  do  not  admit  the  proper  relative  im- 
portance of  arts  and  manufactures  to  agriculture^  They 
will  not  pretend  that  the  republic  of  Holland,  contracted  as 
its  territory  was  to  the  extent  of  an  English  county,  de- 
rived its  high  rank  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe  from  its 
agriculture ;  nor  will  they  assume  that  the  Hanse  towns, 
Venice,  and,  generally,  the  Italian  maritime  states,  (situated 
inbo^s  and  morasses,  rrom  which  no  produce  could  be  drawn,) 
ac<)aired  that  power  from  agriculture,  which  enabled  them 
'  to  rival  extensive  kingdoms.  Bv  way  of  avoiding  misappre- 
hension, and  of  disposing  of  all  lofty  pretensions  not  founded 
on  just  principles,  it  may  be  convenient  here  to  shew  how 
far  these  advocates  for  the  plough  admit  the  claims  of  the 
loom,  and  they  allow  all  we  require. 

They  agree,  that  if  agriculture  produces  wealth  by  crea- 
tion, manufiicture  preserves  it  by  accumulation ;  or,  that  a 
'  nation  which  accumulates'  the  manufactures  into  which  it 
. L-„ — . — *~ — ~-i- 

•  Vide  Critical  Review,  of  April  last,  Series  the  F&f^  yylllll.  p.  tfO. 
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kfta  tmnMiHtad  its  fixod,  will  berio|ier  tbaa  one 
wmet  its  tood  wiihout  such  tra^wmilation ;  jiwt  as  ^  naft 
vlio  appUes  his  iacome  in  conetructiag  b«ikii«g%  and  par- 
lAasiiig  afflieles  «f  peraiaaent  utilkj^  .will  be  jiphar  Ihia 
another  wko  deyetsa  it  wboUj  to  the  iadulffenoe  of  ^^ia^ 
tisw.'  The  aatioD,  Ibeoi  eamojriiig  agrieultttral  prociass 
in  niediiigi  manoikctiirers,  will  be  more  wealthv  thaii  if  th^ 
fiN>d  sabsuted  only  idlers ;  stnce  the  latter  coalribiite  aoAkip 
bat  the  former  make  a  retara  for  the  produce  they  auiUi^ 
laAs.  Although  the  ecoBomists  /amoBff  wbpai  we  aioil 
cadfc  Mr.  Preston,)  insist  that  agriciSture  is  tbe  ctdj 
Bource  of  wealthy  yet  they  eoooBde^  that  a  j^ece  of  dot^ 
which  DOW  costs  ten  quarters  of  grain,  would,  witliaQt  the 
a9sistance  of  art,  have  coat  twenty  .quarters;  and  UhiI  ths 
augmentation  of  capital^  aad  the  improvement  of  osanfii^ 
ture,  do  indirectly  conduce  to  tbe  opulence  of  a  oountiy. 

Thpse  who  plead  the  cause  of  this  description  c^  ing^ 
nuitv  and  iaduatry,  want  nothiag  moi^  ^  they  do  not  pre- 
Umif  that  ia  maoafiiatw^  4he  Vme  creative  mii^e  ia  pep- 
fcraiedy  by  which  the  seed  thrown  ipto  the  ifi'aaod  breaks 
its  enolosarr,  fences  its  pasowe  to  the  lights  eacpaada^  inla 
steal,  leaf^  aad  fruit,  and  autoiately  produces  fifty  or  ^ 
hundred  fold ;  but  they  contend  for  the  vast  utility  and  ia** 
portance  of  their  art,  since  no  country  can  aeeunMdaiB 
wealth  without  it,  and,  deprived  of  this  stimulus,  ag^ricul- 
ture  itself  would  languish,  and  yield  only  the  bare  anhrist- 
ance  Mciviliaed^ja^a  rf  quix^ 

Qn  the  priiioiples«ve  have  now  es^plaiaed,  ve  eotirdy 
4iff»'  with  Air.  Preston,  that  a  distressed  tenantry  aod  mq- 
plfiie^iahip  cause  fiece«^ar%  a  stagnation  in  treaeana  in 
ePMUMTse,  Dir  that  it  is  ea^y  tp  demonstrate  that  agricidtQie 
laay  thsiae  without  cofmaerce.  (p.  SL)  Ifanv  of  tbe  power* 
fuA  states  to  which  Y^  baye  aUaqed  had  neitner  tenanta  nar 
pppprtetons  in  agriculture;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  correct^ 
say^  that  tjbera  is  no  example  of  national  wealth  aad  pro- 
sperity produced  solely  by  the  labours  pf  the  field,  JQoas* 
Slated  b)r  tbe  impulse  p(  comnAcrcial  interchange.  Sinlf 
vfm  Abe  exuberant  gi^aaary  of  ancient  Kome,  while  that  in- 
tercourse  subsisted;  but  at  this  time,  deprived  of  that  ati- 
mulatihg  principle,  she  is  scarcely  productive  enoughifbr 
tbe.  maiotenaaee  of  her  own  impoveri^b^  and  wretched 
natives.' 

.^^  Ihritoaa,"  says  our  authpr,  ^^  venerate  the. plough: 
thiaia  the  sound  aad  useful  policy  to  be  inculcated :  it  was 
the  policy  of  our  ancestors.     This  appeal  to  our  patriotisiB 
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w  tke  sibstilutioii  of  pinioB  of  reascta,  4o  iHiioli  Ml*.^ 
Preetao^  an  suck  a  grave  subject,  should  always  a^dresa 
fameelf.  Oiir  aneestorB,  rude  and  iaaccessible^  kne^  do^ 
tbiiif  of  the  coafidenoe  and  harmoajF  sabsistiiig  between' 
maDchantand  laercbai^t,  and  nothing  of  the  benefits -thes^ 
wave  WMj  io  obtain  in  the  mierchange  of  the  necessarias,* 
caofveiiieBees,  and  luxuries  of*  life.  Aa  lite  is  Aatiaie  ^ 
JaoEKte  1*,  the  whole  oustoms  of  Englaod  amoaniad  mAfW 
ISnr^OOOl^,  and  «o  small  was  the  traii&  of  the  couaties^  thKt 
no  oiore  than  of  the  som  IJfiOOi.  was  coUedttd  hy  1i« 
pnoTineial  efficers^  the  caiHtal  engrossing  aeariy  six-seveathv 
of  the  little  commerce  the  land  possened.*  What  woiM 
hwTB  beeome  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  expensive  war»  sh^' 
haa  had  to  conduct,  if  such  o^y  were  the  resources  of  her 
revenue  for  the  customs!  and  how  woold  she  hav^  been 
preserved  from  the  perdition  thai  awaited  her,  without  Uli^ 
enterprise  of  the  oMnrohant^  reaardbss  of  lUs  *  policff  of 
oar  aaeestors,"  which  is  the  theme  of  applause  with  the 
anthor?  CNi  the  ofiicsal  computatien  for  Ihe  quarier  endU' 
iflg  the  10th  October  last,  the  annual  revenue  from-flie 
cnstoms  would  be  6,000^000/.,  and  the  exports  ia  18i4f  (Hbe 
last  we  have  on  sufKcient  authority)  amountki  to  apwarda 
of  50fiQQyOO(H.  sterling.  To  send  as  back  to  <<  the  noUc^ 
of  oar  ancestors"  on  mch  subjects,  is  to  revert  to  bank*' 
ruplcy,  nakedness,  and  barbarism. 

Another  position  oinr  author  assumes  is,  that  ^^  ttiannfiic* 
taring  labour  must  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  as  wi« 
cnltnral  labour  shall  cease  to  be  in  demand,  (p.  21.)  Tke 
proposition  would  not  be  more  incorrect,  if  the  teima 
^^  manafocturing''  and  ^^  agricultural"  were  iaterohai^ged) 
and  it  shoald  be  said,  ^^  agricultural  labour  must  dhainisb 
in  the  same  proportion  as  manufacturing  labour  shaU  eeasa 
to  i)e  in  demand."  The  fact  is,  that  both  the  doMrip^ 
lions  'of  emplogrment  are  auxiliary  to  eadi  other  r  bat 
the  infirmity  of  the  human  mind  ever  attaching  sujperior 
Importance  to  the  immediate  object  of  its  own>pmrtuit^  the 
pitoper  aradation  is  often  not  ascertained^  excepting  bjr 
those  who  have  no  conflicting  interests  to  deceive  themas 
to  the  true  situation. 

Mr.  Preston  having  to  his  own  satisfaction  disposed  of 
these  subjects,  introduces  a  great  many  inaenious  aodex« 
tensive  expedients  for  the  employment  of  the  indigent^and 
industrious ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  most  valuable  part  of 
this  publication,  shewing  also  an  intimate  acquaintance 

-i    I  .       ,     '  ■  -    '  ■  -        -■■.■■■ — >^^ 

*  Collier's  Essay  •&  the  Law  of  Patents,  p.  20. 
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with  the  state  of  the  country ;  and  we  should  be  extremlj 
sorrj  that  our  limits  did  not  allow  us  to  follow  him  ia 
diis  walk,  if  it  were  not  more  immediately  our  buaiaes 
to  point  out  where  we  difler^  than  where  we  ooseiir^  wiih 
the  writer  under  our  review ;  and  that,  not.  to  avoid  the 
dulness  and  insipidity  of  courtly  assent,  but  to  nmd&tom 
obsenrations  (dull  as  they  may  be^  even  aasktod  hj  the 
spirit  of  controversy)  of  some  general  and  public  ad  vairtape. 
We  cannot,  however,  wholly  quit  the  suWect  of  pauponsii 
without  congratulating  the  countiy  on  the  parlianieBAaiy 
inquiries  in  progress,  wnich  do  so  much  honour  to  tbelegisia* 
ture,nor  without  observing  on  the  magnitude  of  the  coocera 
from  a  comparative  view  of  the  rates.  The  average  chai^ 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  something  above  700,OOOiL 
annually;  under  Anne  it  increased  to  IfiOOfiOOI.;  andii 
1789,  1784,  and  1785,  to  nearly  i^fiOOL ;  bat  in  1809  il 
approached  5,850,000/. ; .  and  it  is  in  the  preaeat  year  eoai- 
puted  as  hich  as  10,000,000/.— an  amount  move  eonsidsr* 
able  than  the  entire  revenue  of  ffovemmeot  a  aliCMt  time 
before  the  accession  of  the  present  Kng« 

It  may  also  deserve  the  particular  attention  of  Ifv.  Pires- 
ton,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  that  the  act  of  the  17& 
Geo.  II.  c.  8,  although  it  removed  much  that  waaobfeO' 
tionable  in  former  statutes,  ^et  has  left  the  system,  figgfed 
as  R  is  with  the  old  materials  and  nachinery,  extreaiely 
imperfect;  and  his  rational  object  will  be,  to  redaca  bjr 
every  prudent  expedient  the  number  of  paupers^  ao4  aug- 
ment the  resources  of  the  country  by  a  great  UBcraasa^ 
productive  labour.  Some  notion  may  be  brined  of  ibB  in* 
{Mortance  of  regulation,  since  it  is  computed  thai  tka  dsfr> 
cient  exertions  of  400,000  adults,  receiving  paiobbialafisist* 
ance,  is  computed  at  the  loss  of  4,000,000/.  annoaUj.  Oa 
the  whcJe  view  of  the  case,  we.  are  tndined  to  believe,  that 
discreet  arrangement  only,  would  relieve  the  puUic  af  half 
the  poor-rate. 

Tbe  author  is  in  great  alarm  about  the  importaiion  of 
corn,  and  he  is  most  anxious  that  the  Parliament  should  be 
assembled  without  delay,  in  order  to  enact  a  protecting 
duty  to  obstruct  the  intercourse  with  the  Continent.* 

'*  The  land-o\^i]er  feels  that  he  mast,  in  some  stage,  bear  fats  pro- 

Eortiou  of  every  taxation.     A  direct  tax  best  suits  his  interest  and 
is  situation.    It  is  absurd,  however,  and  impracticable^  to  impose 

*  We  assBme  that  he  would  have  no  meature  retro^sctiTe,  wid  therefore 
he  is  somewhat  to«  late  in  his  solicitede,  wheat,  baiiejr,  and  oat%  bciag  oav 
admissible. 
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toy  heW  iax  on  (urn  without  re^Tinff  the  confidence  of  the  tenAtarh^, 
ttid^thdr  security  asamst  unrecuontnle  md  rninous  deprecntion,  or 
tfiVing  tbem  the  ability  to  pay  Tents  founded  on  a  caicalaition  thbt 
Mieat  »  worth  lOf.  pei*  bvMhel  aft  an  average  price.  The  fimm^ia 
mto  aimre  that  large  quantitiea  of  com  are  warehoused  on  the  Con- 
tinent,  and  ready  for.  the  British  VMrktt^  as  soon  as  such  com  sindl 
b*  si^bAoHi  that  market,  consbtaotly  wkh  the  regnJatkn  ot  d» 
^wshousing  act  Should  such  com  cone  into  the  BMuke^  then 
iHW^r  j:»ce  of  depreri^tioB  will  take  place:  the  certain  copse- 
fH^H^  wUib^  general  despondency  anuNBg  agriculturists;  postaive 
ruin,  to.  those  who  are  now  preserved  from  the  wreck,  by  the  kiofl- 
ness  and  forbearance  of  their  landlordst  or  the  extent  of  their  capi- 
tal ^National  bankruptcy,  from  the  inability  to  pay  taxes» — and* 
^pfftBin  two  years,  positive  starvation  and  famine,  from  the  inability  to 
obtain  food  for  sustenance, — ^wiH  be  Ae  unavoidable  consequences. 
'^  ^  Thfs'  is  advanced  with  the  AiHest  conviction  of  the  probaMHty 
tad  'moral  certainty  of  the  resalt  of  such  a  state  of  ttidgs;  and 
trMi  that  integrity  of  heart  whioh  dai^s  to  state  the  truth  as  it  oe- 
<»iiv  to  the  mind.  In  many  districtii  cfulcivation  would  ontiraly  esaai. 
la  the  coanties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  it  is  already  so  diaunbM, 
that  wheat  was  lately  selling  at  Awn  Ma  to  les.  per  bushel  1  The 
accpanltfftxNn  different  parts  of  the  country  agree  that  every  iacnier 
Jsa  thes^distrifts,  who  can  coovert,  his  land  into  grass,  b  already 
piosning  that  ^course."    (p.  30 — 31.) 

Such  apprehension,  excited  by  «uch  a  cause  aa  the  redac- 
tiott  of  tne  price  of  fbe  St^t  tteceasary  of  life,  expressed  in 
H  veerk  profesaedly  on  p^nperisni,  would  lead  ua  to  aaaihme 
ttet  ^he  whole*  isysteAr  waa  wron|r;  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  pladng 
the'pyramidoti  the  little  end,  atid  BtufBn|;  all  therubbiA 
we  ocmld  find  in  the  form  of  rotla  of  parliament  to  prop  it 
op.  It  wa^  judged  by  the  legislature,  that  the  importatioti 
re^latM"  b)'  the  home  price  of  80^.,  ivas  an  adequate  pro- 
tectioa  to  tne' farmer ;  but  no  tooner  ia  the  rete  advanced 
to  this  limit,  flian  the  author  demands  further  prohibitions^ 
and  Mr.  Ptvaton  has  the  modesty  to  propose  tbat,  in  addition 
to  the  reatraint  on  import  under  the  late  act,  there  should 
be  a  duty  on  foreign  cord  of  90^.  per  quarter    He  says : 

"  After  a  duty  of  20s.  a  quarter  shall  be  imposed  on  wheat  of 
foreign  growth,  the  foreigner  or  the  British  merchant  could  afford 
to  sell  foreign  wheat  in  the  British  market  at  or  under  80s.  a  quar- 
ter, aBd(£Mr  thi^  ba  most  ioraortaot  cooaideratioo)  derive  a ffrader 
profit  firom  hb  capital  so  employed^  than  the  avefnge  of  Britiah  te- 
mers  derive  from  their  capital  at  like  prioM*^"*    (p- 18.) 

Let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  what  all  this  eomplicatioB 
.  of  atalutea  wooU  lead  vus^  aad  what  ia  the  sacrifiee  at  wfaick 
ve  stteHx>  puRhaae  thio'  roawepoif  of  the  doaoMtic  market 
CaxT.  RsT.  Vox..  iY«  Hov.  1816.  S  M 
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for  cmr  oultivalors?  Aocordtog  to  Oddj's  ^  Eoropeui  Gob* 
merce,"  the  Poles  could  affora  to  bring  their  com  to  Daot* 
sick,  for  the  four  years  ending   with  1813,  at  92s.  per 
qnarter ;  and  this  statement  is  so  far  confirmed,  that  it  ap- 
pears by  the  testimony  on  the  tables  of  parliament  that  the 
bullion  price  of  corn  at  that  port  nearly  corresponded  for 
the  same  four  years.     To  tne  first  cost  must   be  added 
freight,  insurance,  and  commission,  10s.     The   dlfiference 
l)etween  4Ss.  and  the  limit  of  importation  80^.  ia  SSs.,  and 
assuming  the  population  with^Mr.  Preston  to  be  ISfiOOfiOO^ 
the  annual  saving  to  the  community  ma?  be  readily  com* 
puted.     We  have  already  admitted,  in  tne  review  of  Mr. 
Vceston's  former  puUication,  that  it  is  desirable  agrieultari 
should  keep  pace  with  trade ;  ^  but  it  is  another  queslioo 
if  it  be  fit  either  in  ngricolture  or  commerce,  by  intrusive 
reguhction  to  abandon  a  general  principle  of  the  highest 
t^haractei*,  and  thus  interrupt  the  natural  course,  io  order 
that  they  may  proceed  pari  passu  in  every  part  of  their 
career."    Yet  these  economists  require  much  more:  th^y 
would  have  a  parliamentary  patent  of  monopoly  for  tlie 
home  market,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  perpetual  pauper- 
ism by  the  extravagant  price  of  the  article  of  the  first  ne* 
cessity,  unavoidabW  contingent  on  such  a  monopolr. 

Mr,  Mahhus  appears,  in  his  pamphlets  on  the  Com 
Laws,  to  be  extremely  doubtfiil  of  the  propriety  of  legist 
lative  interference ;  ami  he  asserts,  that  if  the  growers  of 
produce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baltic  could  lodk  to 
a  permanently  open  markc^t  in  the  British  ports,  they  wbufl 
raise  com  for  our  supply.     The  same,  he  ados,  would  he 
the  case  with  America ;  and  (as  Dr.  Franklin  said,  nnMtb 
mutandis^  with  regard  to  our  manufactures)  it  would  answer 
to  both  countries,  for  many  years  tor  come,  that  AmeriA 
#hould  afford  to  us^ supplies  of  <^orn,  ^nd  in  much  larger^ioaa- 
titiestfaan  they  have  neen  hitherto  received.    The  same  l1^ 
jiitiious,  yet  profound  writer,  proceeds  to  shew,  that  a  eeoa^ 
try  which  possesses  any  peculiar  facilities  in  trade,  <»a 
-jiever  make  the  full  use.  of  them,  unless  the  price  of  ill 
labour  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  that  of  other  eouBtriei^ 
and  which  can  alone  result  from  the  most  pOTfect  freedooi  ef 
the  eorn  trade.    It  is  absurd  to  say,  that  we  lose  bt  the 
-Mosey  we  pay  for  the  importation  of  corn ;  we  m^t  ai 
correctly  affirm  that  the  50,000,000/.  we  export  are  iajuii- 
ms,  in  opposition  to  this,  obvious  principle  of  hitmattiiclio% 
that  no  purchase  n  made  either  at  hbme  «r  &broad^  tnleai 
the  buver  be  of  opimon  that  what  k  reeeiT«d  is  of-mM 
value  thaii  what  is  excbinged  for  it.  .        ;    ^ 
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"  We  beg  to  be  ttnderstobd  in  hanording  tbese  remarkd, 
that  we  do  not  assume  that  no  le^shtthre  restrictions  tn 
^legard  to  the  impertatton  of  corn  arc  necessary;  we  do  not 
even  aflSrm  that  the  present  law,  under  oar  territorial  enu* 
barrassments,  is  not  expedient  as  a  temporary  provision ; 
1)ut  we  would,  on  every  maxim  of  public  policy  and  natura,! 
justice,  oppose  any  additional  fetters  that  would  facilitate 
the  agricultural  monopoly,  by  contracting  foreign  compor 
tition. 

On  the  inequality  of  property  in  the  country,  the  author 
'inakes  the  following  im{K>rtant  observations. 

*'  Three  hundred  thousand  peraons,  (the  computed  number  of 
fundbolders)  with  their  faoulies*  maHm^  a  total  of  1,&0<\|000  per- 
sons,  or  ope-twelfth  part  of  the  populatiou ;  and  the  estabUshment 
of  the  army  and  navy«  with  the  host  of  placemen^  pensioners^  and 
persons  connected  with  government  for  the  collection  of  ta^esi.  &c* 
(constituting^  another  twelAh  part  of  the  population,  and  making  to- 
.getber  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  populaUon,)  ei\ioy  extraordinary 
advantages,  by  dividing  among  them  70,000,000/.  a-yeaf,  (being 
more  than  the  actual  rental  of  the  kingdom,)  while  a  Ijirge  part  (U 
the  remaining  five-sixth  parts  of  the  community  are  involved  in  dia- 
tresSy  and  more  than  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  are  in  actual  pau- 
perism, requiring  sustenance  at  the  hands  of  the  cultivators,  and 
eventually  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  and  deriv- 
jug  none,  or  very  little  coutributiea,  trom  those  who  receive  in  cleair» 
undiminished,  and  in  a  great  degree  untaxed  incomes,  an  a»o^qt 
equal  to  the  rental  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  6,000,000  of  per8oaS|.or 
4>ne-third  of  the  population*  are  directly  and  Jmitiediaiely  a  burthen 
on  the  other  two-third  parts  of  the  population."    (p.  32.) 

'  Mr.  Preston  then  closes  with  the  consideration  of  the 
Sinkihg  Furnd.  lie  calculates,  that  for  this  fund  one-sixth 
of  the  taxes  are  paid,'  or  3s.  4cd,  in  the  pound  sterling ;  and 
he  proposes  to  apply,  not  the  whofe  13,000,000l,  but 
3,000,000/.,  or  one-fourth  part,  in  order  to  set  the  indus- 
^trious  i|nd  needv  population  in  movement  on  a  great  na- 
.tiopal  road,  and  other  works  of  general  utility.  From  our 
•experience  of  these  magnificent  undertakings  with  public 
money,  tfiey  are  nitiety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  con- 
verted into  magnificent  jobs,  in  which  the  rich  only  are 
TCwayded,  and  the  poor  disregarded.  Presidepts,  boards 
of  inspection  and  controul,  commissioners,  secretaries, 
<dferfcfl^  with  sarveyors  and  dependents,  in  all  the  ramifica- 
"tions  of  official  ingenuity,  would  fill  the  red  book,  while 
those  who  a^e  numbered,  and  not  named,  would  perform 
ihe  whole  labour  and  drudgery;  yet  withthe  reluctancoi 
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heartl0ftneMy  and  procrastiimtion,  that  awaito  all 
when  iodividual  character  and  interest  aiford   no  i 
for  the  completion  of  the  work.    Mn  Plrestoo  has^  bowercr, 
a  right  to  tell  his  own  story. 

**  The  rood  itadf  should  originate  with  Parliament,  and  a  pot  d 
the  sinkiog  fund  may  with  propriety^  justice,  and  advantage,  be  ap- 
propriated to  thb  purpose.  Let  one-fourth  part  of  it.  <h-  3,<NN>,0ML 
a*year,  be  abstracted  fer  this  great  work.  With  thb  snm  yon  waj 
accomplish  every  object  which  has  been  recommended.  Yoa  wmj 
put  the  whole  country  into  a  state  of  activity,  and  with  the  peenfiar 
advantage  of  employing  men  in  difierent  parts  of  the  coontiy.  Tke 
money  thus  expended  will  be  restored  to  the  individuals  throa^ 
whose  hands  it  ought  to  pass.  It  will  create  a  demand  for  csonsuap- 
tion  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  in  most  need  of  a  mar- 
ket and  of  a  circulation  of  money.  The  disproportion  between  the 
circulation  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  moment.  It  will  give  activity 
to  the  plough,  to  the  mines,  to  mra)  empioymeuts,  and  to  the  aie- 
chanics  who  are  connected  aith  rural  labour.  You  will  bear  as 
more  of  starvation  at  Bilston,  nor  of  furnaces  out  of  blast,  nor  of 
colliers  out  of  employ,  nor  of  men  assembled  iu  the  highways  to 
the  number  of  thirty  m  a  gang,  soliciting  either  charity  or  empiof- 
ment,  or  uttering;  tfaieir  CKecrations  against  those  who  have  divertad 
the  channels  of  mdustry,  or  dried  up  the  sources  <Mf  charity.  Doa 
not  the  subscription  towards  the  fund  to  meet  the  distresses  of  the 
manufacturing  poor  prove  that  nothiug  short  of  parliamentaiy  aid 
can  accomplbh  the  object  of  providing  employment  for  indasliyr 
(p.  37.) 

It  is  observable  that  the  author,  on  this  occasion,  deviates 
from  the  course  he  so  anxiously  recommended  in  his  wmt 
on  the  ^^  Ruined  Condition  of  the  Landed  and  Agricultu- 
ral Interests."  He  there  insists  on  the  necessity  of  **  adher^ 
ing  strictly  to  give  effect  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  in  future 
confining  our  expenditure  within  the  iKiunds  of  the  supplies 
fi>r  the  year.''    What  does  be  now  say  of  this  same  fund  ? 

''  To  support  the  credit  of  the  natien,  and  to  counteract  the  isi- 
mense  debt  contracted  m  redeemable  annuities,  (a  debt  whieh,  with- 
out an  artificial  supply  of  money  to  the  market,  would  depredtfe 
the  value  of  the  annuities  for  want  of  buyers^)  a  taxatioa  of 
12,000,000/.  a-year  is  im|>osed  on  the  people  under  the  name  of  a 
Sinking  Fund ;  a  fund  which,  instead  of  sinking  the  debt,  has  wmk 
the  people.'*    (p.  32.) 

•<  The  South  Sea  scheme  was  another  such  a  bubble  as  the  Siak- 
ing  Fund.  The  avowed  object  was  to  make  men  rich.  The  anre 
the  people  paid  for  stock,  the  richer  they  were  to  have  been.  TUi 
was  one  of  the  specious  and  ftUacious  arguments  advanced  by  those 
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irliowevediipinfftlieeoiiiitry^  tod  *  comnittiiig  ferfricttiAi  with  the 
Whereof  BabykMi.'''    (p.a4) 

"We  KaTereilson  to  expect  a  little  more  consistency  from 
Mr.  Preston  ih  pamphlets  published  within  six  or  seven 
months  of  each  other ;  neither  is  the  South  Sea  scheme,  nor 
the  Whore  of  Babylon,  (to  which  the-  honourable  gentle- 
man has  so  lately  detected  the  analogy,)  a  fit  comparison 
for  the  Sinking  Fund.     What  he,  undler  his  new  views, 
Bti|^matizes  as  femtcation,  is  nothing  more  than  the  lawful' 
union,  with  everjr  parliamentary  sofemnitj,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  lords  spiritual  as  well  as  tem^ral,  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  state  with  the  rights  of  the  individual.    Many 
plans  have  been  formed  for  paying  off  the  National  Debt, 
(and  in  its  present  augmented  state,  they  are  of  the  deepest 
concern  both  to  the  honour  and  well-being  of  the  king- 
dom,) but  no  scheme  has  been  contrived  to  accomplish  this 
great  work  so  expeditiously  and  effectually  as  an  inalien- 
able Sinking  Fund,  which  may  be  defined  to  be,  an  annual 
saving,  applied  invariably,  together  with  the  interest  of  all 
the  sums  redeemed  by  it,  to  the  acquittance  of  the  public 
obligations.   The  mischief  of  the  diversion  of  such  a  fund  to 
other  purposes,  was  seriously  felt  at  a  very  earljr  period  of 
its  adoption ;  and  had  the  principle  of  its  exclusive  appro- 
prmtion  been  strictly  regarded,  the  immense  weight  by 
which  we  are  now  borne  down,  and  the  multitudinous  in- 
cumbrances by  which  we  are  now  impeded,  would  have  been 
removed;  so  that  neither  the  landed  interest,  nor  any  other, 
would  have  had  to  deplore  the  oppressions  finom  which  they 
now  suffer ;  and  under  a  moderate  taxation,  a  competition 
witb^  foreign  industry  and  ingenuity  in  arts  and  manu&c- 
tures  would  have  been  successfully  conducted. 

The  plan  which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  proposed 
as  early  as  the  year  1771,  by  that  profound  mathematician 
Dr.  Price;  but  no  acknowledgement  was  made  even  by 
attributing  the  suggestion  to  the  ingenious  author.  ^^  Let 
ns  (says  he)  suppose  a  million  borrowed  at  six  per  cent. ; 
and  let  the  ftrnd  be  charged-  with  it  producing  a  surplus  of 
19s.  per  cent,  per  ann. :  such  a  fund,  oesides  paying  the  in- 
terest, will  discharge  the  principal  in  forty-one  year^ ;  and 
the  disbursements  on  account  of  the  loan  will  be  66,000/. 
multiplied  by  41 ;  that  is,  2,706,000/.,  or  veiy  nearlv  the 
same  with  the  disbursements  on  account  of  an  equal  loan 
at  three  per  cent.  It  appears,  therefore,  agreeably  to  the 
observation  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  were  the  public, 
in  raising  money,  to  adopt  the  plan  I  have  proposed,  it 
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«pottU  bi  of  litde  coiueqoeMe  what  intereBt  was  given  to 
money.  The  practicabflUj  of  stteba.  pita  ib  aelf-erideat; 
for  it  cannot  be  less  easy  to  apply  the  intareat  of  a  ami  la 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  than  the  sum  itself;  and  this  plaa 
requires  no  more*  One  particular  advantage  attending  i^ 
already  hinted,  I  will  beg  leave  here  to  repeat.  Bj  heep* 
ing  the  stocks  steadily  at  or  near  par,  that  flactoalioa 
ia  them  would  be  in  a  great  measure  prevented,  which  noir 
produces  so  manv  evils;  and  which^  with  the  aid  of  an- 
nual lotteries,  will,  1  fear,  in  time  rain  all  honest  indastrfi 
and  tMrn  us  into  a  nation  of  sharpers  and  gamblerBv*'— 
(Price  on  Reversionary  Payments,  &c.) 

It  was  in  consequence,  we  believe^  of  these  uaefol  and 
(we  may  almost  say)  prophetic  remarks,  that  the  plan  was 
subsequently  adopted  dv  Mr.  Pitt  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1785,  the  iVational  Debt  had  augmented  to  a  anoi  then 
considered  so  enormous  as  to  endanger  both  the  credit  and 
tranquillity  of  the  state,  although  the  income  was  equal  to 
the  expenditure.  The.amount  was  SS8,2Sl,S4i8/.  In  sack 
circumstaooes^  a  Sinking  Fund,  on  the  exact  adieme  is- 
poBimeaded^  was  commenced;  and  it  was  determined  not 
to  misapply  it  to  immediate  exigencies, — ^the  accumolated 
claims  which  now  rendered  the  measure  neceasaiy  bmag 
wholly  to  be  attributed  to  the  fatal  blow  given  in  17^  ta 
aprqject  somewhat  similar,  by  withdrawing  from  iibOOfiOOl^ 
an  accommodation  afforded  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the 
Preston  interest  of  that  day,  in  order  to  secure  the  sqjypoit 
of  the  great  territorial  proprietors,  by  keeping  the  land-tax 
^t  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  The  Sinking  Fund,  under  its 
hew  patron,  Mr.  Pitt,  was  augmented  by  annual  grants ;  the 
various  expedients  of  finance  were  adapted  to  it ;  and  it 
was  exclusively  reserved  for  its  proper  omect*  What  was 
the  consequence  of  this  precaution?  The  whole. of  ths 
4?bt  we  have  stated  was  discharged,  and  even  under  the 
subsequent  modifications  of  Mr.  Yansittart,  there  le* 
mained.at  the  commencement  of  the  last  year  to  be  devetod 
to  the  purposes  of  the  fund  11,324,760/.  The  soan  now 
applied  to  it  is  much  above  the  computation  of  M.r.  IVes- 
ton,  it  beinff  14,131,5498/. ;  to  which  adding  the  intoreatea 
the  National  Debt,  the  annual  charge  upon  the  ^te  ezr 
jca^ds  forty-four  millions  aterling,  assigned  either  to  the 
puUic  creditor,  er  as  the .  means  of  ea:tingai$hkig  Ua  4b- 
jm^.  While  we  are  now  writing,  .the  weekly  purchfaes 
by  the  commiss^omiis  for  the  reduotipp  of  the  debt  amount 
to  half  a  milliQp  of  money.  . 
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We  apprecitte'  as  highly  as  we  ought  Ibe'kA^^d'iatereM 
of  thifi  country yalihough  we  nrould  aot  have  evefj  cbaaael  of 
public  emoluflieat  turaed  iato  that  capacious  voriex«  T^ 
success  of  this^great  couotry  depends  upon  a  varieliy  of 
meaas,  which  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  left  to  their  o«m 
unrestricted  operation  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  th# 
national  welfare,  and  the  danger  generally  is  not  of  parlia* 
mentary  neglect,  but  of  an  outraeeous  legislative  inter* 
ference,  tha^  by  oompalsory  expedTents  frastratiag  private 
enterprise  and  exertion,  disappoints  the  public  good,  which 
is  but  the  aggregate  of  individual  prosperity.  We  have 
just  mentioned  an  occasion  when  500,000/.  was  withdrawn 
most  impolitic  V  from  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  day  togvaliff 
the  BgricuUural  class  of  society :  Mr.  Pr»ston  now  proposes 
that  three  aiilliotis  should  from  a  like  fimd,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  be  subgtracted,;  and  he  further,  if  wa 
rightly  compneheml  hin^  advises  progressively  the  entire 
ezhausliioa  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  although  he  admils^  that 
if  it  were  immediately  attempted,  the  oaly  offset  wo«dd  be 
^^  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  by  deprecii^tiag 
the  3L  per  cent,  annuities  to  90/.  per  cent*  and  increasing 
the  real  vahie  of  money  to  10/.  ^  cent  per  aninnn.**  (p.  J.) 
Such  measures  of  permanent  misdiiaf  are,  he  thinks,  to  fat 
justified  bv  the  temporary  pressure;  yet,  in  adcomiaodation 
to  the  land-owners,  th^  Property  Tia»  by  which  they,  were 
principally  affected,  was  withdrawn ;  a  corn  bill,  agreeable 
to  their  own  wiriies,  was  passed  in  opposition  to  the  remon* 
strances  of  a  whole  people ;  and  IRirtfaer,  during  the  |Mre8ent 
reign,  rents  have  aagwented  so  as  td  quadruple  theiatome 
of  these  proprietovs;  3,500,000  acres-have  been  added  to  the 
vast  extent  of  cultivation,  and  1591  acts  of  pariiament  have 
secured  to  them  tlie  benefit  resulting  flrom  this  conyersion 
of  sterility  to  exuberance.  Finally,  the  improvements  ia 
the  management  of  the  soil  and  its  produce,  founded  on 
the  important  discoveries  in  natural  history  and  phrlosopby, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  and  s[eneral  science,  have  rendered 
feveti  space  and  time  subservient  to  the  afrt  in  Wbieh  theyar^ 
conversant ;  so  that  while  'to  the  field  is  given  the  fertility 
of  the  garden,  the  operations  of  the  former  are  conducted 
with  the  precision  and  rapidity  of  the  ktter. 

To  coadude,  we  would  persuade  Mr.  jfreston,  in  the 
language  of  the  ^  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 
the  l¥eillth  of  Nations,""  that  ^<  ev^  system  which  endear 
TOurs  either  by  extraordinary  encouragements  to  draw  to* 
Wards  a  partieubr  species  of  Industry,  a  greater  share  of 
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the  eapital  of  the  locUtj  Iban  wbat  woold  natiinilljf  beloiy 
Iq  ill  or  by  jftxtreordioary  reatiwots  to  forces  ^^9^  ^  P^* 
eular  s^peoies  of  indfKtrv  8o«ie  «bave  of  Cj|e  dqpital  w&k 
would  otherwise  be  employed  in  it^  is  in  realitj  fi«bTei;Hie 
of  4he  great  purpose  which  it  is  meant  to  proiDOte.  ,1^  setaidi 
instead  of  aoeelerating  the  pre^:r^  of  society  towi||rd»rcBl' 
wealth  and  greatness;  and  dimiftishes  instead  of  ipcfsasHji 
the  real  valne  of  its  annual  produce  of  land  an4  Ivh^ur. 
To  thMe  more  enlarged  and  philosep^cal  views  of  poUtifal 
eoonomy,  exhibited  by  the  learned  profeasoTt  we.  eaopiBt 
avoid  adding  the  home  prospect  affimed  by  Mr«  Rose  is 
his  late  publication,  the  merits  of  which  no  doubt  Mr. 
Preston  will  at  the  proper  opportunity  discuss :  ^  My  on 
view  of  the  subject,'  says  that  experienced  statesoinB,  ^  k^ 
that  the  grower  of  com  should  be  very  effectually  proteeted 
lo  the  extent  of  the  price  being  high  enough  to  ensore  hii 
being  able  to  pay  a  fair  rent :  but  when  that  object  ahall  bs 
seeored,  the  consumer  should  then  have  every  poasSds 
itcility  of  supply  at  a  price  not  ex6aeding  the  proleetiag 


Abt.  IL— 7^  Paetk  Mirror;  or  ike  Uviim  BmrJt  tf 
Brikm.    London,  Longman  and  GOk;  Edjuat^  Joha 
.  B^lantyne,  1816.    ISmo.  pp.  S75. 

One  night  (according  to  roguish  Rabelais)  G^ragantn 
found  great  diflScultv  in  composing  himself  to  s^^ep,  rejpkMt- 
ing  upon  some  mighty  engagement  to  ^ke  jplace^  tlie  oeit 
day :  on  this  occasion,  his  friend  and  copipanion  ^ciac  Jjte 
resorted  to  a  somniferous  expedient  he  ha4  oftea  ^tk^ 
fuccessfully  tried,— he  sang  psalms  to  him,  et  con^MagK^oiM  k 
premier pseaume  sur  lepoinet  de  Beati  Quorum  i^asdwwm^ 
efFun  et  VautreJ^  The  greater  part  of  tb^  >voAl  ben>re  us 
will  effectually  answer  the  same  purpose  on  any  iV^^jare  oc- 
casion, i,.    r 

Those  %vho  have  not,  and  perhaps  some  few  of  ^tnoae  w^ 
have,  rpad  The  Poetic  Mirror^  are  yet  to,  be  infprine^y^^ 
the  author  intends  it  as  a  jol^e  at  thfi  expense  of  ^^  t|ie  .l^mg 
bards  of  Britain :'',  certainly  almost  as  (}mI1  a  one  i^i  ever 
forced, a  smile  fi;om  a  good-natured  public.  The  j^dvertise- 
ments  in  the  newspapers  would  have  led.  us  to  imagine 
(from  the  imposing  form  in  which  they  are  drawn  up,)  that 
the  editor  of  this  collection  had,  in  fact,  ^^  procured  trim 
the  authors  the  various  poems  of  which  the  volume  is  com* 
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posed ;  but  tbe  peroBal  of  a  single  stanza  from  anj  one  of 
them  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  deception,  and  shew,  that 
in  so  stating,  the  author  means  to  oe  ironical ;  and  that 
it  is  raerelj  a  re-repetition  of  a  stale  trick  to  please  the 
^at  vulgar  and  the  small,  by  the  riclicule  of  peculiari* 
ties  or  excellencies  bejond  the  comprehension  of  this 
'sai'diitnH  imitator  and  his  puny  admirers.  Sunt  qui  nihil 
smuieni  quam  quod  se  imitari  jMnmi;  to  satisfy  them,* 
every  body  must  write  down  to  the  level  of  their  aader« 
standings.  We  say  that  Mr. (fer  he  has  had  the  wis- 
dom not  to  disclose  his  own,  though  he  has  made  verj  free 
with  the  names  of  others)  is  a  soi'disani  imitator,  because- 
we  believe  that,  with  regard  to  the  majority  of  the  fburteeiv 
pieces,  whidi  occupy  275  paces,  they  are  no  more  like  the 
<»riginals  they  would  persuade  us  they  follow,  than  St.  Mwt^ 
garet's  Chnrch  is  like  Westminster  Abbey,  near  to  which  it 
seems  placed  in  contrast,  that  its  poverty  and  insignifioan<0 
mav  be  sore  not  to  escape  notice. 

if  it  be  no  proof  of  his  wit,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  author^a' 
wisdom,  to  have  inserted  in  the  beginning  of  his  volume  a 
table  of  contents,  or  key,  by  which  he  points  out  what  p«r« 
tictilar  poet  he  intended  to  imitate  in  each  of  his  composi* 
tions :  syllable- marking  asterisks,  ambiguous  initials,  or 
dabiovs  dashes,  would  not,  he  thought,  have  been  sufficient) 
and  be  therefore  plainly  asserts^  in  words  at  length,  that 
Iiord  Byron,  Mr.  W.  Scott,  Mr.  Sonthey,  Sec.  favoured  him 
with  such  and  such  contributions :  here,  however,  the  author 
was  an  imitator,  if  no  where  else ;  for  he  copied  this  piece 
of  prudence  from  the  wretched  portrait-painter  mentioned 
in  the  Tatier,  who  inscribed  under  each  head  the  indi* 
▼idual  it  was  intended  to  represent.  The  writer,  of  The 
Poetic  Mirror  has  so  far  accommodated  himself  tojrtaders 
who,  without  such  a  statement,  might  never  have  disco^* 
vend  that  an  imitation  was  intended:  with  regard,  bow^ 
ever,  to  many  of  the  pieces,  he  ought,  we  think,  to  have 
gone  ^et  a  step  further,  in  order  to  explain  in  what  th^ 
imitation  consists :  a  running  commentary,  with  a  quotation 
of  such  passages  as  the  author  fancied  were  parallel,  would 
bave  been  of  mat  assistance.  i 

This  remark  does  not,  indeed,  upply  equally  to  all  the 
diflPerent  specimens:  some  are  mere  i)urlesque  parbdiea, 
which,  though  very  deficient  both  in  humour  and  correct- 
ness, still  possess  sufficient  resemblance  to  their  archetypss 
<not  to  be  always  mistaken;  while  as  to  others,  we  must 
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do  tilt  author  tlie  justice  to  i ay,  that  he  has  caught 
tiling  of  the  stjle  of  the  original. — Tliis  is  one  of  the  tmeal 
tests  of  good  poetry;  and  we  maj  ventare  to  saj,  that 
poetry  that  will  not  .bear  it,  will  not  bear  the  still  mote  cer- 
tain test  of  time.  Homer  and  Vir|;il  have  both  been  soo- 
oessfuUy  travestied ;  but  who,  in  anaent  or  in  modem  timea, 
has  been  able  to  imitate  the  vigorous  descriptions  of  the 
one,  or  the  dicnity  and  harmony  of  the  other :  Shahspeare 
has  found  burlesquers  of  his  luchard,  his  Hamlet,  and  hta 
Lear ;  but  his  imitators  hare  been  laughed  to  scorn,  as  pro- 
sumptuous  and  incapable  pretenders.  The  same  mult,  ui 
a  less  degree,  will  be  found  in  the  volume  on  our  table^ 
which  comprises  supposed  productions  by  Lord  Byron, 
Walter  Scott,  William  Wordsworth,  James  Hogg,  S.  T. 
Coleridge^  Robert  Soothey,  and  John  Wilson;  and  with 
our  opinions  regarding  the  merits  of  most  of  these  writers 
the  readers  of  the  Critical  Reriew  are  by  this  time  pretty 
well  acquainted :  we  niay,  therefore,  witti  the  less  scrapie 
say,  that  the  author  of  The  Poetic  Mirror  has  best  suc- 
ceeded in  copyinff  the  manner  of  Walter  Scott  and  the 
Ettricke  Shepherd,  because  their  excellencies  or  peculiari- 
ties were  more  attainable  and  imitable  by  a  man  of  mediocre 
talent,  than  those  of  the  other  poets  we  have  enumerated : 
the  pieces  in  this  volume  intended  to  be  like  their  prodiic« 
tions,  may  tolerably  fairiy  be  termed  imitations,  white  those 
in  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Coleridge  are  meant  to 
be  ridiculed  are  mere  low  burlesques,  and  the  latter  espe- 
cially a  vuWar  and  abusive  parody.  And  why  is  this  the 
case? — not  because  the  author  of  The  Poetic  Mirror  meant 
to  be  more  uncivil  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former,  but  be- 
cause he  found  (^s  others  would  find,  even  were  they  pos- 
ses8eil<  of  higher  abilities)  that  the  beauties  of  the  latter 
were  in  truth  not  to  be  imitated,  and  he  has,  therefore,  been 
under  the  necessity  of  confining  himself  to  the  ridicolous 
copying  of  certain  singularities  of  style,  which  it  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hi^nds  they  possess:  the  singularities  of 
thought,  and  most  of  the  beauties  of  expression,  were  un- 
attainable. This,  as  we  said  before,  is  one  of  the  best  tests 
of  what  is  reallv  admirable  in  poetry.-— Before  we  proceed 
further,  we  will  insert  a  specimen  or  two  from  the  pieces 
which  we  allow  bear  a  distant  resemblanee  to  the  works  of 
Mr.  W.  Scott  and  Mr#  Hogg ;  but  only,  we  should  premiss^ 
to  the  worst  parts  of  their  worksi  more  especially  of  the 
former  gentleman.  The  first  is  fit>m  an  Epistle  to 
R.  S****;  we  conjecture^  meant  to  be  written  upon  the 
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pimn  of  the  Epbae*  at  the  begiBQing  of  each  canto  of 
MArmion. 

**  Sayyr  shall  we  wander  where  the  swain, 
Bent  o*er  his  staff,  surveys  the  plaio, 
With  lyart  cheeks  and  locks  of  grey^ 
Like  patriarch  of  the  olden  dayl — 
Around  him  ply  the  reaper  band. 
With  lightsome  heart  and  eager  liand« 
And  mirth  and  music  cheer  the  toil* — 
While  sheaves  that  stud  the  russet  soil» 
And  sickles  gleaming  in  the  sun. 
Tell  jocund  Autvmm  is  begun. 

"  How  gay  the  scenes  of  harvest  mom. 
Where  Ceres  pours  her  ptenteous  horn  t— 
The  hinds  hoarse  cry  from  loading  car. 
The  voice  of  laaghter  from  afar. 
The  placid  master^s  sober  joy. 
The  frolic  of  the  thoughtless  boy — 
Cold  is  the  heart  when  charms  like  these 
Have  lost  their  genial  power  td  please ! 
But  yet,  my  friend,  there  is  an  hour 
(Oft  has  tbv  bosom  own'd  its  power) 
When  the  full  heart,  in  pensive  tone. 
Sighs  for  a  scene  more  wild  and  lone. 
Oh  then,  more  sweet  on  Scotland's  shore 
The  beetling  diff,  the  breakei^s  roar. 
Or  neoriand  waste,  where  all  is  stilt. 
Save  wheeling  plover's  whistle  shrill^'-* 
More  sweet  the  scat  by  aneieat  stooe^ 
Or  tree  with  lichens  overgrown. 
Than  richest  bower  that  antnmn  yields, 
'Midst  merry  England's  cultured  fields.*— 
Then,  let  out  pilgrim  footsteps  seek 
Old  Cheviot's  pathless  mossy  peak ; 
For  there  the  mountain  Spirit  still 
Lingers  around  the  lonely  hill. 
To  guard  his  wizard  grottos  hoar. 
Where  Cimbrian  sages  dwelt  of  Tore ; 
6r,  shrouded  in  his  robes  of  miit. 
Ascends  the  mountain's  shaggy  breast. 
To  aeixe  his  fearfal  seat,  open 
The  elf^nchaated  Hanging  Stones— 
And  coaBi  the  kindread  streams  that  stray 
Through  the  broad  legiooa  of  his  ftwqr!--^ 
Fairsiiter  stueams that  wend  afiir 
By  Uoomy  bank  or  barren  scaur; 
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Now  hkldai  bv  the  clostenpg  brake,  • 

Now  lost  amid  the  mountain  lake. 

Now  clasping,  with  protective  sweep. 

Some  mouldering  castle's  moated  steep ; 

Till,  issuing  from  the  uplands  brown, 

¥m  rolls  each  flood  by  tower  and  town ; 

The  hills  recede,  and  on  the  sight 

Swell  the  bold  rivers  broad  and  bright 

The  eye — the  fancy  almost  fails 

To  trace  them  through  their  thousand  vales. 

Winding  these  Border  hills  among, 

(The  hotist  of  chivalry  and  song) 

From  B*****f  s  banks  of  softest  mat 

To  the  rude  vei;^  of  dark  LocbAieiie. — 

"Tis  a  heart-stimng  sight  to  view. 

Far  to  the  westward  stretching  blue. 

That  frontier  ridge,  which  erst  defied 

Th'  invader's  march,  th*  eppretsor's  pride  ;<— 

The  bloody  field,  for  many  an  age. 

Of  rival  natious'  wasteful  ra^e; 

In  later  times  a  refuge  given 

To  exiles  in  the  cause  of  Heaven." 

We  do  not  deny  that  this  is  somewhat  pretty,  hat  it  it 
very  common ;  the  view  is  not  ill  painted,  but  it  is  tbe 
same  as  has  been  described  a  tbousandl  times  befiire,  and 

Suite  as  well.  The  author  seems  to  think,  that  if  be  makes 
is  verse  of  eight  syllables,  and  introduces  a  sufficieot 
number  of  names  of  Scottish  places,  witk  here  and  there  a 
historical  recollection,  (no  matter  whether  or  not  it  be  woitk 
reviving,)  he  has  given  a  true  representation  of  the  distinc- 
tive marks  of  the  style  of  Walter  Scott.  We  are  any  thing 
but  fervent  admirers  of  that  gentleman's  productions,  but 
had  the  above  quotation  been  in  ten-syllable  Knee,  With  the 
names  also  changed,  it  would  have  been  almost  as  much 
like  Goldsmith's  Traveller;  and  of  that  opinion  the  author 
himself  appears  to  have  been,  for  towards  the  end  tte  fiiUs  as 
naturally  as  poanble  into  a  direct  citation  from  it.  In  point 
of  thought,  it  is  doing,  however,  manifest  injnstice  to  the 
delightnil  author  of  the  Traveller^  whose  great  ekcellenoe, 
notwithstanding,  was  not  origiiudity  of  sentiment.  Bn^ 
besides  this  Epistle,  we  have  a  long  pieee  called  Wat  d*  ike 
Cleugh,  which  it  is  obvious  the  autnor  considered  a  veiy 
happy  attempt,  aud  which  indeed  has  some  merit— not, 
however,  because  it  much  resembles  any  production  by  Mr. 
Scott.    The  hero  fVat  is  a  nrilftaiy  plunderer  upon  the  mo- 
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lei  of  Delomine,  who,  with  a  party,  wishing  to  take  Rox« 
t>«irg  Castle  by  stratagem,  compels  an  abbot  and  monks  of  a 
convent  to  lend  them  their  cowls  and  other  apparel  in  order 
LO  surprise  it.  This  piece  is  in  three  cantos,  but  about  as 
naany  stanzas  will  give  a  sufficient  notice  of  it^  for  it  is  very 
little  varied. 

*'  *  Father,  thou  know*st  oar  mortal  foe 
Of  late  has  wrought  us  mickle  woe. 
Hath  over-run  the  Border  laud. 
With  fire,  with  foray,  and  with  brand ; 
That  still  their  bands  are  fkcinR  north. 
And  wasting  even  the  shores  of  Forth ; 
While  their  huge  stores  the  castle  fit! 
Of  Roxburgh,  deenfd  impreenable : 
Could  that  by  force  or  fraud  be  won. 
Quick  from  our  country  they  must  run. 
Though  all  unequal  be  the  strife. 
To  win  that  place,  ibr  death  or  life. 
Here  am  I  come,  right  joyfully; 
But  much — nay  all,  depends  on  thee. 
Either  with  warriors  ^ou  must  wead. 
Their  motions  guide,  their  strife  attend* — 
Or  teil'ch  to  these,  my  friends,  and  me. 
The  whole  cant  of  hypocrisy : 
To  COD  o'er  diaplet,  prayers  to  read. 
To  hand  the  chalice,  book,-  and  bead, — 
•    •         Else  as  our  leader  tfionarfpledgedi 
.  For  thoa  and  thine  art  prifikged/ 

**  ^In  cither  case,*  the  abbot  said, 
'      And  as  he  spoke  he  shook  his  head,—* 

•  In  either  ca»e.  Sir  Knight,  for  me. 

Full  hard,  I  ween,  the  task  will  be. 

^  Put  -off  these  weeds  of-  warrior  trim. 

And  don  the  cowl  and  saekdotfa  grim ; 

Tbypanoply  of  steel  resi^i^  ^ 

.  .  nmtstarkuayjekiiiigbngandiae; 
,    ,  And  when4}iou.'rt.oh^editt  weedaof  woe,  > 

Si¥>n  will  1  tell  tbfe  aye  iv^noi 

.Vfliether,  with  scijip  of  creed  aod  mass.  •  i      <• 

As  genuine  beadsman  thou  may'st  pass.*  ^  ... 

<'  Off  urent  the  cnishes  and  the  graves, 
JaagM  aloud  the  chamed  sksevm, 
Down  went  the  helm  and  phraiage  M, 
The  corslet  rattles  oa  the  waU« 
And  Wa;^  whose  very  meed  was  scathe. 
He  felt  so  light  and  free  to  breathe. 
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That  swift  aa  fife  he  flew  vpoh  '" 

A  friar  of  fttnpendouB  bone* 

To  reave  his  robes  in  greppling  strife,— 

Without  a  stir  Wat  hated  life : 

He  caught  the  friar  by  the  nape. 

Who  stared  at  first  with  ghastly  gape ; 

But,  prick'd  by  pain,  enroased  by  spleen. 

Or  memory  wlmt  he  cmce  bad  been. 

He  struck  the  chief  a  blow  so  rude. 

It  made  him  stagger  where  he  stood. 

While  mouth  and  nose  gush'd  red  with  blood. 

''  The  mountain  warriors  laugfa'd  ouUkht, 
The  monks  stood  trembling  with  afiright. 
They  knew  not  Wat's  supreme  delight: 
Up  to  the  sullen  friar  he  came. 
And  ask'd  his  lineage  and  his  name. 
<  What  boots  it  you?  he  stem  replied. 
And  flung  his  curaberous  frock  aside  ; 
•  Think'st  thou  1  blench  at  mortal  frown  t 
Fm  neither  come  of  thief  nor  loun ; 
And  that  is  more,  'twist  yofa  and  I, 
Than  M0i^ can  say  witbouta  lie.' " 

.  In  this  piece,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  various  ports 
of  ancient  armour,  which  are  common  not  onlj  to  Mr.-*— 
and  Mr.  Scott,  but  to  all  the  minatrelfl  and  iMdladers,  of 
whom  Mr.  Scott  is  himself  an  imitator,  with  improTements. 
Names  of  places  and  peraooa  are  also  snfficiently  numenHis; 
and  we  have,  besides,  a  whole  stanza,  of  fifteen  lines,  of  the 
appellations  of  water-fbwl;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
vigorous  and  animated  descriptions  with  which  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  and  even  Rokebj,  aboaad, 
and  we  grow  tired  of  the  heavy  brutality  of  Wat  before  the 
end  of  the  first  canto. 

i  he  imitation  of  Mr.  Hogg  is  called  <<  The  Uude  Qieye 
Katt,*'  in  the  broad  Seottiahdkileet,  which  will  be  onintel- 
li^ible  to  most  of  onr  soiitheni  readers ;  it  is,  however,  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  pieces  in  the  volnme :  We  hare 
not  room  for  more  than  half  a  dosen  stanzas  from  tiie  be- 
ginning. 

**  There  wase  ane  katt,  and  ane  gude  greye  kat^ 
That  duallit  !n  the  toair  of  Blain, 
And  mony  haif  heant  of  that  gude  katt. 
That  n^uir  shall  heare  agayn. 
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•*  Scho  hadaae  l>ryiMl  upoD  bcr  backc^ 
And  ane  brent  abone  fair  bree ; 
Hir  culorii  war  the  merilit  heub 
That  dappil  the  krene-herrye. 

**  But  scho  had  that  within  her  ee 
That  man  may  neuir  declaire. 
For  scho  had  that  within  hir  ee 
Qubicb  mortyl  dochtna  beare. 

"  SumKmis  ane  ladye  sochte  the  touir» 
Ot  rych  and  iayre  beautye; 
Sumtymis  ane  maukyn  cam  therin, 
Hytchyng  rycht  wbtfiillye. 

<<  But  quban  they  serchk  the  tovir  of  Blain, 
And  socht  it  sayre  and  lang, 
Tbe^  fimde  nocht  bot  the  gude  greye  katt 
Sittyng  thrummyng  at  hir  sang; 

**  And  up  scho  raise*  and  pacit  ber  wayis 
Full  stetlye  oure  the  stene» 
And  streikit  out  hir  braw  hint-leg^ 
As  nocht  at  all  bad  bene.*' 

In  the  foregoing  extracts,  we  admit  that  a  resemblance 
to  the  originals  may  be  traced,  and  perhaps  some  will  be  of 
opinion  that  as  much  may  be  said  of  The  Guerilla^  which 

Mr. pretends  to  have  received  from  Lord  Byron :  this 

is  full  of  deep  and  bloody  revenge  by  a  Spaniard,  for  the 

violation  of  his  mistress.     Now,  mere  is  nothing  unnatural 

in  this  story,  and  so  far,  we  apprehend,  unlike  its  original: 

the  Guerilla  is  a  man  operated  upon  by  human  passions, 

for  "  revenge  is  wild  justice ;"  but  the  heroes  of  tne  noble 

lord  are  neither  men,  nor  beasts,  nor  demigpds,  but  a  sort 

of  incongruous  mixture  of  qualities  belonging  to  all — the 

mere  chim»ra  of  his  lordship's  brain — having  no  existence 

but  in  its  birth-place :  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  his 

jiangufige,  and  the  alternations  of  turbulence  and  tender- 

i;iess,  keep  up   the  interest  even  for  this  nonentity,  and 

almost  reconcile  us  to  his  vices  for  the  sake  of  his  redeemr 

ing  virtues.    We  can  find  nothing  of  this  vigour,  richne^ 

or  pathos,  in  the  poem  before  us,  which  is  laboured  and 

li&less^highly  polished  in  many  places,  but  it  is  the  result 

of  patient  industry,  not  of  delicacy  in  its  original  formation. 

The  following  stanzas  are  from  the  best  part,  where  Alayni 

stabs  his  polluted  mistress. 

*'  *  Well  may'st  thou  wail  !*  he  said,  in  deepest  tone ; 
*  That  face  i  loved  above  all  earthly  tiring! 
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But  nerer  more  tinU  tnile  bcsm  tlieraipoo« 
For  thou  art  lost  beyond  recovcriog ! 
To  life  of  scorn  can  tby  young  spirit  cUngt 
To  kindred  and  to  friends  a  lothful  stain, 
A  beacon  set  each  lovei's  heart  to  wring  1 
It  may  not  be— a  momentary  pain — 
One  penance  undergone,  and  thou  art  pure  again!* 

"  She  lookM  into  his  t^ce,  and  there  behdd 
The  still,  onmofing  darkness  of  his  «ye; 
She  thou^t  of  that  could  never  be  cancell'd* 
And  la>  m  calm  and  sweet  benignity ; 
Down  by  her  side  her  arms  outstretched  lie, 
Her  beauteous  breast  was  fairer  than  the  snow, — 
And  then,  with  stifled  sob  and  broken  sigh. 
Its  fascinating  mould  was  heavins  so,— 
Never  was  movement  seen  so  sweeUy  come  and  go ! 

'*  He  drew  hb  bloody  poniard  from  his  waist. 
And  press'd  against  her  breast  its  point  of  steel; 
No  smele  boon  she  to  his  ear  address'd ; 
Calm  did  she  lie  as  one  who  did  not  feel ! 
No  shiver  once  did  agony  reveal ; 
Scarce  did  she  move  a  finger  by  her  side. 
Though  her  heart's  blood  around  her  did  congeali 
With  mild,  bat  steady  look,  his  lace  she  eyed, 
And  once  upon  her  tongue  his  name  in  whisper  died. 

"  With  gloomy  mien,  and  unrelenting  heart. 
O'er  her  he  hung,  and  watch'd  her  life's  decay! 
He  mark*d  the  pulse's  last  convulsive  start. 
And  the  sweet  breath  in  fetches  v?aste  away. 
Just  ere  the  last,  these  words  she  did  assay: 
*  Now  all  is  past — unblameaUe  I  die.' 
Then  her  pale  lips  did  close  no  more  for  aye, 
A  dim  blue  haze  set  slowly  o'er  her  c^e. 
And  low  on  purpled  couch  that  mountam  flower  did  Be.** 

We  hlive  already  observed,  that  The  Podic  Mirror  k 
divided  into  two  portions, — not  indeed  by  any  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  articles,  nor  probably  with'  any  desigs 
on  the  part  of  the  author:  we  have  so  far  ftpoken  of 
those  productions  which  have  at  least  some  likeness  in 
point  of  style  to  the  writers  proposed  to  be  imitated :  we 
now  arrive  at  those  which  we  consider  only  burlesques, 
amounting  even  to  the  vulgarity  of  mere  parody,  for  no 
nearer  could  Mr.  ■  approach  his  original:  his  system  is 
now  changed ;  for  finding  how  unequal  he  was  to  the  task 
he  had  undertaken,  if  he  followed  up  the  plan  on  which  ht 
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had  commenced  with  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Hogg,  he  disregards 
all  the  passages  iu  the  nobler  poets  of  our  day  wliich  eyi- 
dence  their  superiority  to  those  he  has  already  attempted^ 
and  instead  of  copying  or  imitating  what  is  beautiful,  he 
selects  only  what  is  peculiar,  and  most  open  to  ridicule* 
Our  readers,  we  are. sure,  will  not  have  forgotten  the  ex- 
quisite romantic  poem  of  Christabel,  an  account  of  which 
we  inserted  in  No.  V.  Vol.  HI.,  wkich^as  we  then  observed, 
contains  more  delightful  Damages  than  have  ever  before 
been  included  in  so  small  a  compass:  in  what  light  the 
writer  of  The  Poetic  Mirror  viewd  it,  may  be  ^thered  from 
the  extracts  we  shall  give  from  his  imitation :  it  is  entituled 
Isabelle^  a  name  nearly  icfeiTi  sonans  with  Ckristabel;  thus 
indicating  in  the  outset  the  true  nature  of  this  poetaster's 
essay.  It  ha^  not  the  glimpse  of  a  fable,  and  consists  merely 
of  the  stringing  together  of  a  few  stanzas  of  incoherent 
lionsense. 

<<  Can  there- be  a  moon  in  heaven  to«night; 
That  the  hill  and  the  grey  cloud  seem  se  ligbt/ 
The  air  is  whken'd  by  sobhi  ipeU, 
For  there  i«  no  'ttoon^  I  know  it  well : 
On  tbii)  third  day,  the  Atges  8ay» 

CTis  wonderful  how  wdl  they  know.)  .     f      . 
The  moon  is  journeying  fer  away» 

Bright  somewhere  in  a  heaven  below. 

*<  It  is  a  8trange  and  lovel3r  night, 

A  greyish  pale,  but  not  white ! 

Is  It  rain^  or  is  it  dew. 

That  Mh  so  thick  L  see  its  hue  ? 

In  rays  it  foliowsy.  one,  two^,  three, 

Down  the  air  so  iaerrilyy 

Said  Isabella  so  let  it  be ! 

"Why  does  the  Lady  Isabella 

Bit  in  the  damp  and  dewy  dell 

Counting  Uie  racks  of  drizzly  rain,    .  ,     . 

And  how  ofven  the  Rail  cries  over  again  1 

For  she's  harping,  harping  in  the  brake, 

Craik,  craik Cratk,  craik.  '        • 

Ten  times  nine,  and  thrice  eleven ; — 

That  last  call  was  an  hundred  and  seven. 

Craik»  craik — the  hoar  is  near — 

Let  It  come,  I  have  no  fear  I 

Yet  it  b  a  dreadful  work,  I  wis,  .     i  ..  t 

^uch  doings  in  a  night  like  this !  '    ■    "^ 

'"     Ceit.Rjjv.  Vol.  IV.  Nw.  1816.  SO 
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**  Sounds  the  river  harsh  and  loud  t 
The  stream  sounds  harsh,  hut  not  loud. 
There  is  a  cloud  that  seems  to  hover» 
Bt  western  hid,  the  church-yard  over, — 
V^bat  is  it  lilie  1--Tis  like  a  whale ; 
Tis  like  a  shark  with  half  the  tail* 
Notliaify  hot  third  and  iiiocn( 
Now  'tis  a  wolf,  and  now-a  boar; 
It's  face  is  raised — ^it  cooetb  hejw; 
Let  it  come — there  is  no  fear. 
There's  two  for  heaven,  and  ten  for  ^11, 
Let  it  come — 'tis  well— 'tis  well ! 
Said  the  Lady  Isabetle." 

Really  there  is  no  criticizing  such  stuff  as  this :  'it  is 
about  the  most  miserable  attempt  of  the  kind  we  erer  le- 
coUect  to  have  read.  When  applied  to  individuals,  ridicule 
creates  a  fictitious  personage  for  a  laughinjj^stock,  witk 
such  a  distant  likeness  to  the  original  as  will  just  aei^  Ibr 
reco«[nition ;  and  when 'applied  to  literature^  it  raiaea  mi 
imaginary  work,  with  all  the  fiiults  and  singularities  groarijr 
exaggerated :  if  it  is  handled  with  seasoned  wit  and  satire, 
the  weapon  is  irresistible ;  but  without  them,  it  is  a  two* 
edged  sword  in  the  hand^of  A  clown — he  only  cuts  his  omm 
fingers.  Even  a  feir  tears  ago,  when  the  public  would  not 
bave  been  extremely  rastidious  as  to  the  mode  in  whidi  a 
certain  class  of  poets  were  brought  into  disrepute,  this  eftrt 
by  our  nameless  detractor  would  not  have  been  endured; 
but,  thanks  to  the  good  sense  of  the  reading  class  of  society, 
and  to  the  recently-created  taste  for  th^  productions  of  oor 
elder  and  better  poets,  that  favourable  oppoftunitj  for  a 
satirist  is  gone  by ;  and  though  it  is  stiU'Irery  easy  to  render 
good  poetry  ludicrous,  yet  it  is  very  difficult,  in  the  present 
day,  to  make  even  the  uneducated  receite  'ridicaie  witlioot 
distrust :  whenever  ridicule  is  resorted  Id,  we  mtty  be  tole- 
rably  sure  that  it  h  the  dehiier  re$ori  ^  and  that  tbe»~em- 
plojj^er  of  it  feels  that  other  modfes  of  attack  wonld  bo  im- 
availinj^. 

In  this  volnme,  besides  those  we  have  referrejd  to,  there 
are  three  fragments  charged  upon  Mr.  Wordsworth,  two 
upon  Mr.  Sou  they,  and  three  or  four  upon  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
author  of  the  Iste  of  Palms,  the  City  of  the  nague,  &c. — 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  literature  that  g^es  as 
greater  pleasure  than  the  growing  estimation  In  which 
the  prodliictions  of  the  first  named  of  these  genUeraen  are 
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held.  The  principles  upon  whidi^he  started  as  Hn  author 
were  so  repugnant  to  waat  had  until  then  abnost  appro- 
priated to  itself  the  name  •  of  poetry,  that  he  bad  many 
difRculties  and  repugnances*  to  overcome : — those  who  bad 
habitually  consider^  poetry  to  depend  more  upon  tha 
language,  than  upon  the  thought  that  language  con* 
▼eyed — who  bad  been  acctrstonfed  to  admire  ftill-sonnding 
bombastic  lines  as  the  very'  quintessence  of  excellence** 
could  not  at  first  relish  productions  composed  of  tke  real 
bmguage  of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid  sensaiionj  which  is  the 
very  foundation  of  the  system ,  of  Mr.  Wordsworth :  they 
who  had  been  used  to  hear  the  most  GiQiiliar  expressions 
tricked  in  the  ponderous  trappings  of  phraseology,  for  a 
time  could  endture  nothing  else;  but  within  the  last  few 
years  a  rapid  improvement  in  this.re^pect  has  taken  place, 
and  the  public  begin  to  perceive  that  they  had  been  misled 
by  those  who  had  little  else  but  words  to  give  them :  a  vo- 
cabuhury  would  supply  all  the  materials  for  their  effiisions ; 
and  if  a  thought  now  and  then  did  creep  in  almost  without 
tbe  knowledge  of  the  author,  ^^  he  thaokM  his  stajs,  for  he 
was  in  good  luck/'  Were  we  disposecL  we  have  not  room 
liere  to  discuss  this  subject  further  without  excluding  too 
much  of  the  very  voluble  performance  on  our  table,  the 
author  of  which  professes  to  Mpn^J  ^^^  >^w  .portions  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  "  Re«(u9c,"..one  part  of  which,  it  will 
be  recollected,  was  formed  by  ^^  The  Excursion.'"  One  of 
these  new  portions  is  called  '^  The  Stranger,'*  and  the  other 
^<  The  Flying  Tailor ;"  they  are  both  either  dull  exaggera- 
tions ^f  jpecpUarities,  or  unhappy  endeavours  to  be  humor* 
COS,  without  the  plightest  understanding  or  relish  of  the 

admirable,  qualities  of  the  author  he  tries  to  follow.  Mr. 

seems  to  havf^  a  most  acute  sense  for  discovering  singulari- 
ties, which  others,  would  pass  by  wiihout  observation ;  pour 
ks  oriwres  il  a  des  lumipres  que  le$  autres  n'oni  pas.  Our 
readers  may  form  a  judgment  of  tlie  whole  by  the  following 
extract,  which  we  assure  them  is  the  most  favourable  we 
eould  select 

''  Here  then  we  pause — and  need  no  farther  go ; 

We  I»ve  reached  the  sea-mark  of  our  utmost  saiL 

Now  let  me  trace  the  effect  upon  his  mind 

Of  this  despised  profesiion.    Deem  not  thou, — 

O  rashly  deem  not,  thsi  his  boyisfa  d^ys 

Past  at  the  shop-beard,  wbea  the  ftripliag  bore 

With  bashfiil  feeling  of  apprenticeship 

The  name  of  Tutor,-— deem  not  that  his  soul 
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TPeriv^  no  genial  iodiieDce'from  «  litt. 
Which,  althoogh  haply  adverse  in  the  main 
To  the  growih  of  ioteilect.  aad  the  excursive  power, 
Vel  in  its  ordtnary  forms  possessed 
A  iDOiis(aDt  iqfluente  o'er  his  passing  thoughts. 
Moulded  his  appetences  and  his  will. 
And  wrought  out,  by  the  work  of  sympathy. 
Between  his  bodily  and  mental  form. 
Bare  correspondence,  wond'rous  unity ! 
Perfect— complete — and  fading  not  away. 
While  on  his  board  cross-legg'd  he  used'  to  sit,    - 
Shaping  of  varidns  garments,  to  his  mind 
An  image  rose  of  everv  character  ' 
For  whom  each  special  article  was  framed, — 
Coal,  waistcoat,  breeches.    So»  at  last.  Jus  soul 
Was  like  a  storehouse,  fiU'd  with  ima^. 
By  musing  hours  of  solitude  supplied. 
Nor  did  his  ready  fingers  shape  the  cut 
Of  villager's  uncouth  habiliments 
With  greater  r^iness,  than  did  his  mind 
Frapie  corresponding  images  of  those 
Whose  cor|K>ral  measurement  the  Deat-mark*d  paper 
In  many  a  mystic  notch  for  aye  retained. 
'  Hence,  more  than  any  man  1  ever  knew. 

Did  he  possess  the  power  intuitive 
Of  diving  into  character.    A  pair 
Of  breeches  to  his  philosophic  eye 
Were  not  what  unto  other  folks  they  seem, 
Mere  simfrfe  breeches,  but  in  them  he  saw 
The  symbol  of  the  soul— mysterious,  high 
Hieroglyphics  I  such  as  Egypt's  Priest 
Adored  upon  the  holv  Pyramid, 
Vainly  imagined  tomb  or  monarchs  old. 
But  raised  ny  wise  philosophy,  that  sought 
By  darkness  to  illumine,  and  to  spread  ** 

Knowledge  by  dim  concealment — ^process  high 
Of  man*s  imaginative,  deathless  sonl.^ 

The  performanoeB  in  which  Mr.  Sonthej^  is  ridiouled,  are 
entifuled  ^<  Peter  of  Barnet/'  and  <«  The  Curse  of  the  Lau- 
reate, Carmen  Judkiale.'^  We  should  like  tphear  our 
intelligent  author  explain  the  distinction  tie  professes  to 
have  made  between  the  productions  of.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
and  Mr.  Southey  :  that  their  stales  are  esseutiallj  different 
no  man  can  douot,  but  he  has  not  found  it;  and  ^Sfeter  of 
Barnet"  is  just  like  «  The  Stranger,"  and  "j^be  Stranger" 
just  like  <<  Peter  of  Barnet.''  U  seems  /quii^  fooogh  for 
him  to  tell  hi»  reader?^  m  the  ta(^  of  tc^ataiitsi^  that  the 
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compositions  i^re  meant  to  resemble  the  different  authors*, 
and  they  are  to  tak^  the  matter  for  granted.     Were  we  to 

offer  a  piete  of  advice,  we  would  recommend  Mr. ^  if 

ever  his  work  should  come  to  a  second  edition,  (not  a  yerjr 
probable  supposition  to  be  sure,)  that  he  should  transpose 
some  of  the  pieces,  and  christen  them  anew.     In  the  Car* 
^^■eft  Judiciaky  the  author  of  '^  The  Poetic  Mirror*'  has  with 
eome  fairness  attacked  the  Laureate  for  the  many  boasts  in- 
serted in  his  Nuptial  Lay,  and  the  repeated  assertions  of 
tbe  indestructibility  of  the  solid  fabric  of  his  fame  :  all  the 
jnest  of  this  imitation  is  mere  traA,  and  consists  of  a  duU 
and  unintelligible  personification  of  the  various  publications 
of  Mr.  Southey.     He  is  first  represented  pronouncing  ter* 
rible  execrations  against  critics,  and  storming  Heaven  with 
prayers  for  their  confusion. 

**  A  laugh  of  scorn  the  welkin  seem'd  to  rend. 

And  by  my  side  I  saw  a  form  serene ; 
*  Thou  bard  of  hononn  virtue's  firmest  friend/ 

He  said,  *  eanst  thoo  thus  fret?  or  dost  thou  ween 
That  such  a  thing  can  Work  thy  faille's  decay  1 
Thou  art  no  fading  bloom— no  floweret  of  a  day ! 

**  *  When  his  o'erfiowiogs  of  eoveooqi'd  spleen 
An  undistiuniisb^d  dui^bill  mass  shall  lie^ 
The  name  of  SouTHEY»likean  evergieei^ 

Shall  spread^  shall  blow^  aadfiounsb  ^  the  shy; 
To  Milton  and  to  Spencer  next  in  fame,  > 
0*er  all  the  world  shall  spread  thy  laorelil'd  name*'  *' 

One  of  his  critical  opponents  is  delivered  over  by  the 
celestial  powers '  to.  the  vengeance  of  the  infiiriated  tNurd, 
who  ascends  the  throne  of  judgment 

^  Gladly  I  mounted,  for  before  that  time 
Merit  had  crown'd  me  with  unfiiding  bays. 

Before  me  was  brought  in  that  man  of  ^rime. 
Who  with  unblushing  frofit  hh  f^ee  did  rai5fe;  ; . 

But  when  my  royal  laurel' met  his  sight. 

He  pointed  with  his  tbumbi  and  faiu^'d  with  ail  his  night. 

'*  Maddening  at  impudence  so  thoro|igbbred, 
I  rose  from  off  my  seat  with  frown  severe^ 
I  shook  my  regal  sceptre  o'er  bb  head —  - 1 

«  Hear,  culprit^  of  thy  crimes,  and. sentence  bear! 
Thou  void  of  principle !  of  rule !  of  ruth ! 
TUdbtc^egadcrfromnatiiteiindAoia truth f    ^  •   .   j":  • 

.     '*  .'A  i'       •♦7    .:.    ..     .    /*    ».     :   J.:u>  •.;  ui 
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«  Sgnioii  h^v^  rf  ««Mii%l.-TWt3f'/!  wdid  »li|ft.! , 
Ajistaken,  perverse^  crookeii  vi  Uiy  fllioa  t 
No  btunhTe'sQii  of  m^rit  thou  wilt  save; 

Truth,  virtue,  ne'er  from  thee  did  fnend^bip  fiotf; 
*  And  while  of  freedom  thou  oinst  funic  aod  rare,  "       ' 
Of  titles,  ]ter<y,  wealtb,  th6u  art  the  cringing  aiav^/'   '  ' 

'  W«  Arf  tired  of  tki^  book,  «iid  m  <r^  Kkelf  ^ai^OTr 
reaJere;  but  sb  weliate'iiotieed  Ibe  imttfttioftS'i^f^e  ^konr 
tiot  Uriiat  €lie  to  edl  tbMi,  imtfiout  a  pm^bm^  ^f  alfr^te 
poets^raontionof:^  but  iMri  Wilson,  we  inH'4oflt  giWMt 
spiit»iBen,^certafn1y  ooluiMter  tban  tlMseuiat  kme  ^ 
ceited.  ^The  fiec»  iriHinmtf  «'  ^bt  Mforbiog  Staty^w^li 
Stetm^Boat  of  Ullob."     ».   •       •  •       ^      .    ••.I'^y    »      . 

«  O  beauteous  thing!  Xw\x  peiffi^*si  tp  qpa;^     ,.  ^  ^'-^ 
.  $o  full  of  love  and  ^jarmbey^ 
^     That  thou  besto>V'st  a,  loveliness, 
'"     A  deeper,  boUer  quietness,       "  '         '*     J 

On  the  otOdnKghrt  Iw^tn^  m^  actm^tkmr;'    '       ^  "" 
'  Thau  eye  of  Faith  e'er  vievrad befell  '    ,.ni'M 

Thtotigfitke0aifoi4it<rf  iBiisafeMtttighftp       **-     ;  t/  -< 
'    A^d-butMasoBiibilititSt  ^' k,.   ^n.  - 

WeU  may  theJBOon  ddigbt  to  shed  .    ^'\^  §  t>'M  . 

X  .Hetaoflt8ftr«dfaiioeiMiidtiatbta4i'  >  •  *'  t<i  io.^l 
And  alellow  the  coal  nifd  tteooct^ilin  *  u  't  .n.KM!  > 
That  lifts  by  fits  her  sable  haijF.    .  .  *  i  •  »»  M  •  • 

'  These  mild  and  melancholy  eyes 
«  Are  dearuolo  the  starry  skies, 

As  tiie  dim  eliuskw  of  thehr  rays 
BIrnds  -witb  the  gttmmering  light  that  plays  ^ 

-    '         ""  OVr  the  blue  heavens,  tnd  snowy  tflodds;  ' '     *   .  " 

*lV^^kfud4U(eaaifti/andnidianls)#CNi^     -^  *^'''  '* 

^  .  •.    «  '     •'  ♦'  ^    '>*  *.  Ill  1* 

"  Fav  creature!  thou  dost  see|qi  tR.he        ,     ^,^^, 
Some  waodornig  spirit  of  ^s^     .m    v\'v' 
That  bitbcr  c«pi'st»  for^one^wjld  po^,  ^ ,    , 
With,  him  tbysii^.p^QKtur^  ^^  , 

To  watp^ while  wear|^;»ilprs  skj^,     ' 
Thb  beautifai  pbanljq«ii  of  the  Attg^ 
Tfaat  aeemVi  to  rise  with  Ibe  ris^  Mooo,-— 
But  the  Queen  of  Night  will  be  sinking  soon! 
Then  will  you,  like  two  breaking  waves. 
Sink  softly  to  your  coral  caves ! 
Or,  noiseless  as  the  fiiHibg  dew. 
Melt  into  Heaven's  delieiotis  blue.*^ 

Eseepdng  ih«t>tU»  ia  a  perfiH-maaee  moeb  infarior  both 
ift  4ea«ga  and  exectttioD»^  we  should  faafo  had  little  hesita- 
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ion  in  attributing  it  to  the  author  of  <<  The  Bridal  of  Trter'^ 
Kio.ine,*'  in  the  preface  to  which  are  acknowledged  various 
mitations  of  living  poets^  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  An* 
jual  Register  for  1509,  but  in  which  the  writer  deprecates 
luch  burlesque  productions  as  most  of  those  before  us.*- 
VIThoever  be  the  writer,  he  is  to  be  compassionated,  not 
merejjr  because  he  possesses  very  little  ori^inalitj  himself 
nor  because  he  seems  to  dislike  what  16  original  in  fitkere^ 
(though  that  certainly  is  a  lameolable  state  of  ^mind,)  but 
because  ht%  has  laid  the  foundation  of  destroying  more  than 
lialf  his  pleasare  in  liter&ry  pursuits,  wliether  as  an  autbor 
or  a  reader.    It  is  obvious,  that  when  a  new  poem  is  pub* 
lished,  whether  by  Scott,  WordawOrtb^^cfer  bjjr  any  other 
person,  he  sits  down  to  the  perusal  of  it,  not  with  the  ordi- 
nary desire  of  generous  youth^  id  discover  and  applaud  its 
l>eau ties— those  passages  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  con* 
necting  links  of  mind  between  tlie  earthly  and  the  heavenly 
— but  to  point  oqt  its  faults  qnd. peculiarities ;  inverting  tho 
maxim,  tion  equidem  invid^o^  miror  magiSf  and,  like  the 
liold  personification  of  our  early  poot,  turning  all  whole* 
some  food  into  bitter  poison  by  the  mastication  of  the  caq« 
kered  viper,  envy.     It  is  not  our  M^sh  to  deny  tbat  the 
author  of  ^<  The  Poetic  Mirror'*  has  talent;  but  he  has  yet 
to  learn,  that  talent  is  never  worse  employed  than  in  shew* 
ing  that  others  have  none. 

sasssssssmsssssssssssssssssssssss^^  , 

Aet.  III.— 1.  An  Inquiry  intqjlie  Laws  of  different  Epi* 
demic  Diseases^  with  the  view  to  determine  the  means  of 
preserving  Individuals  and  Communities  from  each.  By 
Joseph  Adams,  M.  D.  author  of  Obstrvations  on  Morbid 
Poisons^  Sfc.    8vo.  pp.  99. 

2.  A  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Hereditary  Pecu- 
liarities of  the  Human  Raccy  with  Notes  illustrative  of  the 
subject  J  particularly  in  Gouty  Madness^  and  Scrofula.  The 
second  edition,  wit  nan  Appendix  on  the  Goitre  and  Cretins 
of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.     Bj/  the  same.    8vo.  pp.  125. 

Thbse  two  tracts,  Darticutarly  the  former,  having  been 
longer  before  the  punlic  than  the  time  we  generally  con* 
sider  sufficient  to  retain  the  interest  of  our  readers,  would 
luive  been  unnoticed,  but  for  the  frequent  inquiries  we^  in 
common  with  our  brethren  of  the  faculty,  are  perpetually 
encountering  eanoeming  the  interesting  questions  aUuded 
to  10  each,  bcarcely  do  we  enter  the  ehunber  of  a  patient  in 
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fever  without  being  asked  whether  <<  iti«  tetdiiki|;/'~  TfitfiiS 
<luefltioD  the  first  of  these  beofce efinrdt-A  AMMslamplft r6pljr 
in  aU  its  varieties  fuid  teinplati#ifi^  ' 

'  ^orthe  reittons  before  menfibn^tf  w^^hftlt  doHitde  laore 
than  enumerate  the  contents  ofeaeh;  addififg-a  shof€  extract 
to  show  the  style  in  which  it  is  executed.  '^' 

.  idRter  an  intn^ductioin  the  princsipai  merit^of  vbicbjjs  a 
Jearoed  and  perspi<;ttou8 1  explanation  of4he  ier^rns  efj^e^fc 
JU)d  epidemc,  nUh  the  proper' distinjction.  bet weeV  U^^ 
the  author  eoiuniences  with  those  Epideoiics  the  coDlatfipiii 
natuiC^  .of  wlyeh  is  not  jet  ascertained,  producing  ^aU/tw 
arguments  on  each  side,  and  concluding  with  a.g^j^ijfl 
suqimary  and  his  own  opinion  deduced  from  ttiem',  and 
jSroro  fiicts  under  hfs  own  ooservation. '  ^    -    ■ 

I  The  next  chapter  is  on  the  manner  in  which  dURMN!lk 
^Epidemics  supersede  each  other.  The  third  comprehend 
^e  contagious  strictly  $o  called.  '  '[    '  '^ 

,  The  succeeding  chapters  are  directed 'to  the  means  bv 
-.which  Epidemics  may  oe  exterminated,  or  their  efTect  &iit|- 
^ated.  Under  these  h^ads  a  view  is  taken  of  all  the  q,\ia- 
rantine  laws  and  their  probable  effects.  It  is  shown  tbgt 
.those  Epidemics  which,  like  typhus  fever,  dejpepd  on  ^ 
atmosphere  deteriorated  by  disease  and  poverty^  can  only 
be  lessened  or  exterminated  by  an  improvement  in  .the 
manners  and  condition  of  the  laoouring  clasB^  and  a  eanai- 
deration  of  this  subject  seems  to  have  suggested  to  the 
attther- the  firtit  proposal  we  have  met  with  of  ihan^  Smmtg 
Banks  J  which  are  becoming  so  popular,  and  whith,  we 
trust,  will  ultimately  prove  so  beneficial.  *   " 

In  order  to  preserve  the  chain  of  reasoning  more  enfiife, 
a  considerable  number  of  facts  and  arguments  are  reserved 
for  the  notes  at  the  end.  These  make  a  set  of  essavs 
of  themselves.  This  arrangement  very  miich  lessens  tne 
labour  of  the  reader,  by  rendering  the  reasoning  less  com- 
plicated, and  producing  a  new  interest  in  the  Nptes  frpm  a 
'previous  general  knowledge  of  the  subject 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  notes. 

*'  On  the  various  kinds  of  Leprosy. 

On  the  Sweating  Sickness. 

On  the  terms  Endemic  and  Epidemic, 

On  the  supposed  Contagion  of  Jail  Ferer. 

On  the  Danger  and  Uncertainty  of  receiving  it  from  various 

Sources. 
The  Mabomedans  do  not  trust  to  Predestination  for  their  Secprity 

from  the  Plague. 
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Ptagwof  MttfiMiliH  In  |M  md  dtedi— d  at  tlMMttl  I 

PhMNttof  SdtflHPeftraftAehivortb  SebooL 

▲•tibdrilitt  l«r  tlMw  Ihit  the  F^thcIbw  MMtkmed  the  OpiuMi  oi 

theiieeeweTy  Unitttidiiy  of  SamU-Pot. 
On  Dr«  Haygerth*»Corrapeiideiioe;* 

An  appendix  follows,  containing  the  author^e  oorrea- 
.poodeace  with  the  College  of  Physicianey  aad  also  hii 
propoeed  benefit  dub  for  the  metropolis.  This  we  shall 
teMuiertbe ;  for,  though  aol  without  some  exeeftions)  we 
mnceiTK  it  tnhy  serve  a*a  niodel  §ot  knj  part  of  the  United 
Kiflgdon^A 

^  After  tlie  fteqaent  aotiot  hew  mUch  the  extertoiuatioii.  of  inr 
^featioas  atmon^bcrt  depends  on  the  meliorated  coDdition  of  the  la- 
t>«>nring  class,  I  cannot  condiude  without  oficriog  the  following 
.hints  to  the  better  judgment  of  others, 

«     *'  The  prei^nt  benefit  dubs  among  the  labouring  dass,  seem  to 

4tt^Te  arii^ii  from  a  eoascious  incapacity  in  the  character  of  our 

.counti^m^  to  take  die  charge  of  their  own  money.     Hence  the 

nec^^ity  of  forming  a  fmid  which  they  can  only  touch  under  sick- 

.tteaa.    The  saaie  feding  cannot  bnt  extend  to  the  period  of  old  ag^, 

or  even  In  the  uncertainly  of  employment.    This  spirit,  which  ou^t 

nMist  of  all  to  be  fostered,  has  been  tlie  most  abused.    Fiattenng 

sdieihes  of  improving  tlieir  little  capitals  beyond  what  can  be  fairty 

weooaipUshed,  are  pevpetnally  held  ont  to  them,  and  sometimes  end 

,111  the  loss  of  the  whole.    The  only  plan  that  can  be  permanently 

.amefiil  most  be  compleiely  within  thebr  comprehension,  liable  to  no 

UBcertaiatiesv  and  by  always  keeping  within  their  view  the  tmc  value 

of  moneyi  induce  economy  in  th^  management  and  diligence  in  the 

ao^yisitjonof  it. , 

",  May  not  a  Banh  be  established,  ready  to  receive  the  smallest 
.  weekly  contributions  of  such  individuals,  recommended  by  others, 
who  .s|iaU  be  presently  described.  £very  half  year  the  balanoe 
should  be  struck,  and  interest  for  six  months  added  to  the  creditoi's 
side  for  the  lowest  balance  which  has  ever  appeared  m  the  account 
during  that  period*  ifhat  is^  if  a  person  Inis  paid  at  fest  live 
'Ponnii,  and  aftefwards  various  sums,  but  has  nev6r  drawn  out 
moM  than  those  last  samsi  his  lowest  balance  will  be  five  poonds, 
siad  fi»r  that  he  shall  have  an  iotertst  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
added  at  the  end  of  the  six  mooths,  and  a  fiik  tmianoe  shall  be 
^ruck,  to  show  the  full  sum  vemaining  in  his  name.  If  this  sum 
is  not  duninished  in  the  course  of  the  sueceeding.  sis  mpaths,  an 
ipteiest  of  9i(  per  cent,  per  six  months^  shall  be  added  to  tbe'ba- 
lance,  whatever  it  may  have  been  at  the  begmoiag  of  that  hslf  year* 
The  saom  to  be  continued  every  succeeding  six  months. 
.  **  Eesh  individual  mast  have  a  bAnker*s  book,  to  which  mast  J^ 
attached  some  check  or  mdenture,  imdetstood'by  the  clerk  an4 
C»iT.  Rav.  Vol.  IV.  Nov.  ISW.  »  P 
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Mmsclf,  Md  uiotfier undentoud  bj the derkonl^r.    I1& akoold m 
the  babnce  ilruek  every  m  moatlu,  aad  %ie^  it  tf  he  t^cmpMt, 

**  lo  order  to  seoaieihtt  eompound  iotcnst,  tbe  Imkuiec  in  the 
'eiffiee  (merving  oaly  a  certain  aam  i»r  contiiigeaQies)  should  be  fuA 
eftrj  morning  into  tbe.  Bftnk  of  England,  wbo  should  wppn/ptuf^ 
an  olfice  for  that  purpose.  Aa  tbe^  would  alwajs  h«Te  a  bofano^ 
they  should  allow  every  week  an  interest  on  the  k^west  ImiI^bk 
fron  the  beeinntng  of  that  week,  which  should  be  added  ti»  the 
balance  of  the  current  week,  and  thus  the  compouiid  inteiesC  he 
'calcalated  frem  week  to  week.  '  As  a  further  means  of  aoppoftiif 
such  an  establishment,  100  gentkmeo  of  property,  prinoipnily  pi9- 
prietors  of  large  manuiactories,  should  be«  invited  to  deposit  eae 
tiiousand  pouiwls  each;  half  of  which  they  shall  be  at  libei^Jto 
draw  in  any  sums  they  may  think  proper,  but  never  to  leave  a 
'•maHer  balance  than  five  hundred  pounds.  If  they  wish  lo  with- 
'draw  the  whole,  they  will  be  expected,  but  not  required^  to  fimmh 
the  Bank  with  anotfater  cmaBomer  on  the  sisme  terms. 

*<  That  the  tmaller  cutiomen  may  be  sensible  of  tbe  advanti^ 
'they  derive  from  the  e8tablbhment>  without  at  the  same  tiaie  seen- 
teg  t4  forfeit  their  independence,  they  shall  be  required  to  prodatf 
'M  introductiiMi  from  one  of  the  l&rger  aultoma%  before  they  se 
permitted  to  k>dge  their  smaller  sums  weekly. 

**  It  is  presumed  that  the  weekly  eompound  interest  paid  oo  these 
jomt  sums  by  the  Dank  of  England,  will  be  suficient  to  defray  the 
expences  of  "this  new  Bank,  as  well  as  the  half  yearly  cooipoaad 
interest  to  the  smaller  customers. 

*'  The  Bank  of  England  it  is  true,  will  derive  little  or  no  profit, 
and  a  certliin  expense.  But  besides  the  gratification  the  govemon 
and  proprietors  will  derive  from  the  services  they  are  rendmag  the 
labounng  class  of  society,  in  my  opinion,  that  grand  establishmeat 
will  derive  ample  advantage  from  thj  general  interest  all  t^  Lon- 
doners will  feel  in  supporting,  or  at  least,  m  submitting  to  thdr 
'charter.  It  is  not  probable  the  Bank  should  ever  feel  any  otbcr 
danger  than  this  jealousy ;  but  should  such  a  moment  occur,'  flo 
better  security  can  be  desired  than  tbe  interest  which  would  be  Aft 
by  so  numerous  a  body  as  the  class  of  citicens,  whieh  compoft 
their  new  customers.  The  loss,  however,  cannot  be  consklenHie 
'to  a  company  who  are  making  hourly  a  compound  interest. 

**  The  bankers  books  kept  by  the  smaller  cu8i&mert,  shoaMilorte 
prefixed  to  them  a  few  aphorisms  Hke  the  following;  ^The  bcneit 
-tirising  from  compound  interest,  ou  sums  however  small,  is  groatv 
than  can  be  calcubted  beyond  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  hie 
learned  Dr.  Price  discovered  that  a  penny  put  out  to  compouxMl 
interest  at  tbe  birth  of  our  Saviour^  would  at  this  time  produce  a 
'sum  equal  to  the  worth  of  several  globes  of  gold  of  the  dimenskm 
iof  the  world  we  inhabit.' 

,  **  *  The  calculation  of  money  at  simple  interest  is,  that  it  doaUcs 
ibcif  iaSOyears;  at  compound  interest,  m  14  yean  aiKl  a  Iiai( 
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tfliatte,  when  the  intafcst  if  only  added  to  the  capilil  onbe  a  ymt: 
ir  added  tttrj  half  jear.the  peiiod  of  doiibliiigimMt<bealill  carHar.' 
*^  *  When  monejdottbkfl  itself*  the  lotereat  miist  eqoal  the  prin^ 
eipal :  tfaerefu^  five  pounds  paid  ragokurlv  every  year,  and  reeeiv^ 
ing  compound  interest,  will  at  the  end  of  rourteen  yean  and  a  half; 
produee  one  handred  pounds.  If  the  compound  interest  iaudded 
every  half  year,  it  will  produce  that  sum  eariier.  Now  iWe  pounds 
a  year  is  only  two  shillings  a  week,  allowing  two  weeks. deductioo 
for  Christmas/ 

**  *  Three»pence  a  wecdc  from  the  birth  of  a  child  to  its  yeats  of 
of  a^rentici»hip,  will  produce  more  than  thirteen  pounds,-  which 
if  it  is  not  an  apprentice  fee,  may  at  least  serve  to -clothe  a  sen;*  so 
as  to  make  htm  appear  respectable  among  his  fellow  apprentices  W 
HTorkaen;  a  shilhiig  a  week  will  in  fourteen  vears  and  a  imlf  prp^ 
doce  fifty-two  pouiMs,  which  if  not  employed  in  the  flMaHi  while  in 
the  purchase  of  good  tools  or  milerials,  may  be  (reserved  fera 
proper  opportunity,  and  in  a  itw  years  more  assist  a  prudent  soufsuv 
Isnr  ia  beginning  life/  - 

***  *  Many  work  people  are  emptpyedonly  one  half  of  the  year: 
whatever  they  save  during  thatperioid,  may  be  woMngfar  tktm  by 
frodaclng  interest  Whatever  they  are  able  to  leave  at.the  mmI^oi 
the  dull  half  year,  will  be  a  oertaiu  productive  stock  gaming  idle* 
rest,  whilst  more  is  added  during  the  busy  season.' 

'  ^  These  are  only  the  outlines  of  a  plan,  which  is  not  to  be  con* 
aidered  as  entirely  crude  in  the  author's  mhid ;  but  the  sul^|cdt 
cannot  be  matured  without  the  assistance  of  others,  aecustomed  to 
ddcuktions  and  commercial  transactiona."    (p.  IbO.)      '  > 

The  subject  of  Hereditary  Diaeases,  though  of  ao  impor* 
tant  a  nature,  is  one  that  we  do  not  know  baa  been  ^i- 
tematically  treated  before.  We  know  not  how  ta  of^ran 
abstract,  every  part  depending  so  much  on  each  othefl 
There  is  moreover  so  much  pains  evidently  taken'  to  divert 
the  text  of  all  superfluous  matter,  that  it  would  be  impos* 
aible  to  give  it  in  fewer  words,  the  whole  being  contsfined 
in  about  thirty  pages,  by  no  mean^closely  printed.  Th^ 
notes,  as  in  the  rormer  work,  occupy  much  the  largest  part 
of  the  book,  and  like  them  must  be  considered  as  distinct 
essays.  We  shall  therefore  transcribe  the  preface  and  a 
few  notes.  By  these  our  readers  will  see  the  object  of  thie 
whole^  and  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

**  Two  great  sources  of  distress,  much  aggravated  by  the  on^er* 
tainty  in  which  they  are  involved,  are  the  dinger  of  contapon  and 
the  apprehension  of  hereditary  diseases.  The  former  has  often  em* 
bittered  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  us, 
and  even  stifled  the  feelings  of  consanguinity,  ft'iendsfaip;  and  love^ 
the  ill  effects  ef  th^  bitter  have  been  ia  proportion  to  the  strccigtb  of 
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Ureitib^t;  and  ft  tcme'^f^iiolylMt  iiii|iom 

mk^  Mtmd  by  aM«v&  tke  Imt  ^MMittiMl  te  «h»  ii«lie»  «f  • 

''^Hlir  finer  •*  »  «i»y  mlRr  iii|^  JvpoHiiit  i|iiMlioM»  «mi 
mmat'BkM  of  ioquinnf  after  Hietratb;  cnutMi  M4mtilMii»«M 
■MltipiKd,  to  coDceal  Hm  ikcfetMi  m  the  dotrt,  m  to|K«vcflft  <ili 
6Kape»  till  oor^cry  fears  bring  the  object  coostantlytwfom  asi  aat 
la ftarcal  fwtti,  M  nuakipiitd  idlo««aty  poitibla  iiiifi»  aad  i 


^  ^  Mr.  HuaAer,  by  imtractiiif  w  iar  tba  meaas ^  aiiti>iiauy  Hai 
lawa  of  cootagM,  and-tba  dHMacten  €#  mnUd  peitaQi^  bat  tm 


JkttfA  m  ^n  aiach  of  (hit  aaaeftaiaty.  1  haw  aadetvouatd  to 
atainMK  Wi  aioiiB  of  rmarth,  aod'ta  aiaaidala  fait  4kninm9Bt  nal 
ky  ar  greatoi'  accmaey  pf  oqitatsioD,  bat  by  adopting  wboro  it 
^auMbe  4foiir».  a  taoot  ^lopulat  iaogaage*  The  ofNuiOR  ff  tbt  wm 
dieal  world  bat  been  so  much  in  my  iavoor,  that  I  have  oaily  to  ta^ 
ffM  tka  limited  fieU  in  -arUcii  I  l^ae  teasn  caaUed  to«c4  at 
tat Btitor'  to  toeb  an  oiaeit.  Thefoaat,  botvcmtr,  ti  *"  ' 
atoiit  to  prove,  that  nakhar  timti  indaaliyy  daa^er^  wti^mmmg  ovf 
firintwilb  aKwl  of  at  itigiMlier  thaK'all>obloi|uy^  ever  aivaitodtBi 
iaf  those  profetsional  mquiritt* 

'  ^  Ooadeetodadth  theai  was  ooe^  the  valoa  of  vhiob  1 1 
aHjr  Itaraed.    WUltl  f^ir  Joteph  Baafct  did  me  Ibe  benear  m 
f  ol»af  my  papert,  i  ^ndtod  ifstb  some  iaipatieaea  to  r 


dbjection  to  my  rem^ks  ma  tba  bemditoin^  patpeiiiat  af  i 

At  toon  at  1  teamed  that  the  pause  did  not  arise  from  any  differenee 


«f  epbiieB^  1  had  ao  4USMkf  in  delermimiig  to  amjUi'a  diitibet 
Bamyoa  whal  bad  bitbmio  been  oalyJDcMeailillyiiolMA  -t 

.  'S<ltoadi8fttiiioa(ao  Mtr.  loaie  iiu)pi|0iii^  nwy  k^^m^i^^.m 
^vmqf  «ew  ^nns«  or  father  m  HMJgfling  fp  oH  fi)prw>  Mi^mw 
to099itmtlgranpr«v^tif.  Tbov^^^mg9it0^4w;tly$ye^^ 
mdei;.:  ttery  M^pl^  exHreiyii^^^  c^fi^uMy  4W<^fd;  HfdiW  ^vm 
that  the  att^tiQjpi.  miy  opt  b^  di^lniQtt^d  from  tbje  <;li?iip  ofxej^qm- 
%ig4  cve|7  tbiQgQ^t  oeo^^ry  to  illostnite  the  doctrjoe  ft  fidd^.  In 
the  form  of  Nxi^  at  the  end.  TheReiKler:|viUmdilyiiecoaiit 
ftr^  and  ft  Is  hoped,  pardbn  the  Uneicpe<;ted  tepglh  of*  ^ite  ^  tbtm*** 

(p.  y— vii.)  *       •        '  •  ■"   •*' 

/  *«  l?OT^13,  fXige  26,n^'  MadneMj,  as  u^tt  ag  fmii^  Unetfifr  %tnr 
titary  hit  in  mscrpHb3iftf ;  tnui  those  u*h6  htate  j^ift  tkf'jfrtat^  ctf. 
iemm  io  tki  wMect^  nrnit  admit  the  two  -degrees  d  a 


jmSffect^  muit  admit  the  two  degreci      ^ ^. 

Cafes  ^  lecy  eadj  ip^ty  are  recorded*  wV^l^^Jf  IVP*^^ 
to^  ratfi^  to  iM^ip^  undp'  Ifaf  dei|GriplioQ.of  im^n^l;  iipWUHjl  .  Tl^p 
Wdt  to  OQQ  oC  X\m^  v^Q^t  difficait  questioat  in  iihy;^i(;f,;  |f^d  t^  fuifp 
.^  at  it  is  scarcely  po^iUo  la  diciest  it  of  n^)t4^ysic9 ;  1^  ^ik^  ^> 
d^itiov  of  9«da^.  Tt#  jgreaJL  difficAlty^^  Vvf<^^a  ''^  ^  ^.<^ 
'nb'tM^v  ottwr-  flatbokMrioal  inoiur^  saeaia  tD-anaa  fipaia  omc  afttomDtiQs 
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Tfct^ihilhi^f  vadatMf tM  sa  nMriovs*  that  fm4d  m 

k%  mM  Io  be  «t  all  tiom  ^  fr^n  kc  aad  lof  fthii  we»i«Mk 

UmI  wt  pdfttlwiUjFMMMe  oUmts^.  mid  tiieiiimndi«9p.ia# 

«MHig«Qdtff  the  iwprmwp  of  m»igm$B.    W«  must-alio  mimU  th«| 

thcve  are  few  nMdmea  wbo  do  not  show  a  sooDdneM  of  intellaoiMi 

SPMT  occaiMotk    That  aiadiieM  c^awts  in  aeaaMiipg'waU  on  (alia 

p—iiiiiii»  it  a  dcfiahioD  Mttdwaadby  bi(^  authority ;  but  it  seaaw 

to  aH^  that  hi  order  to  apply  thb  do^iaa^  we  niu«t  be  pfavioud|| 

^o^waintad  with  Ihe  character  and  <e«tanial  cifcuaMtaacaft  of  tba 

apiMi.    Fan  and  Pitt  both  laaaooed  waU,  apd  on  the  «a«i^  preawae% 

yet  we  aoease  neither  of  madnees.  though  each  drew  a  ^mjptplmf 

famnoti    H  inleaest  ahouid^be^iMtpecM  to  have  warped«eitbaCt  te 

aenacannat  ba  thaught  of  ChH'ha  and  Lebnitz. 

.  ^-  li  !•  waie  to  vtotava  a  dainMaa  c^f  MadaoM^  I  ahouU  aaU  4 

•  JWYaaia  ftan  wbioh  a  ^eamm  oaaeot  be  re^aered    It  will  tbav^Jai 

naked*  What  19  a  neveriel    To  tbifrtbe  general  anawer  w»  A^rakiog 

4a«nm  1  What  then  ie  a  dreaail  if  1  must  give  an  aaawer*  liheiiU 

any.  That  state  of  the  body  and  mind,  in  which  imaginatiM  pattm 

for  reality,  Ibe  eenaea  being  at  that  tiiee  4^toqpMd,  as  to»faqaire*an 

laenaaaiiy  itaaeg  ataoMiliiii  te  peoduce  anyrAaipvefi^m*    TharaejMi 

4ttrieg  alacpf  seeaM  to  hevefno  power  of  anrao^eaiant  or  oombiQatipeiS 

but  Aeai  its  aetiTity«  recella  oectaiu  iaiprefl^ion^  in  pirapp4ioii4ae 

Ibe  torpid  state  of  the  animal  is  les^  eompletcw    In  a  revecieb'.  the 

niad  it  ea  entirely  engaged  in  a  single  aulyectt  that  ei^lemal  objacll 

espeied  ta  the  mwani  of  the  aensei»  pnodaeeno  ieipieseioe  wbikv 

eeers  or  if  a^r«  ^baseiaspvessieeaaieiniaiediately  aaM>dMited:atWi 

thembjeel  m  wbiiKb  the  aaiiid  is  eegi^.    In  aithci:  of  thasa.coe^ 

ditions,  n  strong  sliaMdua  applied  te  the  senses*  brii^  Iha  paiwi 

le  the  olens  pareaption  of  all  the  oli^a  avouad  him ;  th^  dmeai  ii 

foond  to  have  bean  a.611aQy>  ami  the  train  «tf  tboughia  dniuMt^ili 

'  »l»eaig«now"distnrbedb  e^teanal  efa^acto  paodui^  their  fuli^^ 


^  in  nwdnMB*  the  ergana  ef  the  eaeses  still  rataia.  their  loajpaailg 
for  impmsion,  but  no  stimnlas,  however  powerful^  is  SMft<;ieet.jii 
leeaen  tb^  iUnaion  «mder  whioh  the  aiM  bhouni. 

**  After  all,  it  may  be  diiBcult  to  dbtinguish  such  ai  stat^ef 
*amd  from  misgnUed  eothuaiaMii ;  if  them  ve  ipqiprea  dffipitioe 
wbidli  mllsDolude  eirery  shiide,  theie  serma  1^  o);i|ectiof^,.tp  tbff 
pasposition olSeMd above,  Tiiat  pgdaess ifi eaeverie ifroi;^ ^whiche 
parson  oanaet  be.reooTerad* 
.  «*  Mots  14,  Page  $7.— f  Fm'Mi,fiwrfm%  tht  furidUmcy  *Wr 

.  9  This  attantion  should  apt  be  confined  to  ^os^  iq  whoa^j^i 
beredttarjr  susceptibility  is  suspeeMd-  For,  as  it  h«s  beeq,  Uf* 
qneatl^  hmted,  wherever  disease  (^v^tj^  there  miist  h^^ve  boey  sus* 
ttgtibility  to  that  disease^  whether  it  existed  in  the  parents  or  not: 
Se  same  r^mrd  th^efore  b  necessary  in  Ifie  eiaoagement  ofldl 
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m  Dr.  Mm$on  Bpidemiei  and  SeriiBU^^  J9lmM#.V 

y^ng  tnbjeets/  in  wh'oni  we  see  strong:  mtrks  of  chanetcf  it  tit 
terly  period  'of  fife.  Tiie  daiigeroas  age  iwith  suck  is  somf^vHiit 
beyond  that  of  puberty,  when  tliey  first  find  themsdTes  exfAned  to 
the  busy  world ;  and  from  the  attention  tliey  reoeiv»>  at  thut  inte- 
resting age,  feel  as  if  the  eyes  of  all  their  a^qnaintanee-  utere 
directed  towards  them.  In  proportion  to  the  delicaoy  of  their  fteU 
ingSy  and  often  to  the  strictness  of  their  education,  they  beooawB 
ttiore  sensibly  alive  to  every  impression .  Perhaps  this  may  be  en- 
tering on  the  subject  of  education,  which  I  shall  leave  to  others. 
Those,  howeveri  who  have  paid  the  best  attention  to  it,  must  have 
remarked,  that  though  one  general  system  may  be  sufficient,  as' 
ftere  is  a^generaf  similarity  in  the  human  character;  yet  the  plan 
thould  be  varied,  wherever  we  see  any' striking  peculiarities  in  th« 
progress  of  InteHect,  or  the  impulse  of  passion.  The  variety 'of 
diaracter  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prescribe  ntle# 
for  all;  but  in  our  endeavours  to  repiess  forwardness,  or  givo'coa* 
l«ge  to  timidity,  we  shall  gain  no  permanent  advantage,  without  a 
atiiet  adherence  to  \mth. 

*'  It  .will  be  a  vain  attempt  to  undervalue  the  attainments  of  the 
early  geninsy  «r  to  over-rate  the  proficiency  of  the  dull :  each  wilt 
be  sensible  to  his  own  standard ;  and  the  only  mode  of  checking  the 
Che,  or  encouraging  the  other,  must  be  to  remind  each,  that  there 
is  the  same  variety  in  the  period  at  which  the  mind  expands,  as  iii 
that  in  which  the  growth  of  the  body  increases..  Emulation,  so 
much  talked  of,  excepting  where  we  caii  measure  the  capacities  of 
the  individuals,  or  have  reason  to  suspect  indolence  in  eitror,  shonid 
rather  be  repressed  than  encouraged,  as  it  is  more  firequebtly  the 
pKrent  of  bad  passions  than  of  amiable  affections. 
'  **  But  it' is  the  nearer  approaches  to  perfect  manhood  that  w^, 
have  most  to  apprehend.  The  character,  as  well  as  the  constitution^ 
Ji  then  assuming  a  more  permanent  form,  and  must  be~wat€hed»  in 
h^h  sexes,  with  a  degree  of  delicacy  which  cannot  be  defined,  99 
it  depends  so  much  on  the  variety  of  character  and  the  iaiueaccf  of 
early  impression. 

''  Note  15,  Page  28.— <  The  mm  adwaiced  eUmarterta  m  haUk 
uxeaJ  ' 

"  Diseases  excited  during  the  changes  about  the  age  of  puberty 
are, 'for  the  roost  part,  temporary.  I  have  known  even  hereditary 
madness  arise  from  this  cause,  and  cease  as  the  change  was  com* 
pleted,  without  returning  for  a  long  series  of  ^rears;  probably,  the 
iiiiole  of  life.  But  in  the  succeeding  climacteric,  the  oompletioa  of 
ttiflnhood,  the  access  of  disease  is  usually  attended  with  more  per^ 
manent  consequences.  Madness,  the  most  incurable,  and  witb  the 
fewest  lucid  intervals,  sometimes  originates  at  that  age.  Mr.  Has- 
hm  has  some  very  inpenious- remarks  on  this  subject.* 

**  I  have  not  sufficient  experience,  to  say  whether  madness  oocor* 

^  ^J  ;  I  .  ■    " : \ — : ^ 

*  Treatise  on  Madness,  page  §4  and  208. 
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^ufedi    Ai^  by*tbe  tiictoCM  I.luiveiiiet  wHh  io  the  eariy.-ftUigo  of 
€u»Hepi^y,  Modtr  .ftimilur  circumstaoceA^  I  caoiiot  help  again  uiging 

tbe.importiMice  of  watcbibg  the  8li|htest  alteration  of  diaracter  «t 
that  critioaji  age**' 

'  U  was  wit  SQod  fortune  many  years  since  to  be  in  the 
classes  0/  tbc^  karne4  author  of  these  works,  when  during 
two  series  of  lectures  he  explained  at  length' the  theories  he 
faa^'tbtiff  presented  in^i  convenient  form  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  public;  but  we , little  ^^i^cted  that  we  shauld 
becklled  upo|»Ao. recur  to  our  own  notes  taken  at  that 
period,  in  order  to  hazard  aa  opinion,  on  subjects  whicb  wa 
then  listened  to  with  a  dftgree.  of  pkeasure,  cpusideraUj 
heightened ,  by  our  strong  persuasion  of  their  importance^ 
We  now  observe  with  sansiaction  that  in  these  productidns, 
to  the  scientific  inquiries'  more  oeculiariy  adapted  to  « 
circle  of  medi'cal  sttident^  are  added  illustrations  of  apo^ 
pular  d^dription.  With'  this  assistance  th^  statesman  and 
th^  philanthropist,  who  destitute  of  profbssiorial  knbWlfd^e^, 
firom  the  duties  of  his  situation,  or  the  benignity  df  his 
hedlrt  ina^  be  so  t(if  posed,  will  be  enabled  to  correct  the 
abuses  and  ynproye  the  advantages  of  the  public  insti* 
iutio/is  that  are  established  fbf  the  relief  of  afflicted  hu» 

'the  subjects  of  these  works  are  both  indirectly  and  df* 
rectly  connected  witl^  the  early  pursuits  of  the  author. 
Before  he  Was  so  generally  known  in  the  practice  of  bis  pro* 
fessibn,  he  published  ^*  Observsftipris  on  Morbid  Poisomr^ 
'Chronib  4nii  Acute;"  and  in  1807,  delayed  only  by  his 
absence'  frdnf  Enelaiid,  appeai^ed  a*  second  edition,  on  a 
^ak'ger  Scale,  including  Diseases  which,  although  not  strictly 
originating  in  Morbid  Poisons,  are  generallv  deemed  to  be 
contaiz:iou8,  but  which  the  Doctor  was  satis^ed  were  not  of 
that  cnaracter.  The  latter  inquiry- is  resumed  in  the  first  of 
the  Dublications,  which  gives  the  title  to  this  article,  and 
in  the  second  Hereditary  Diseases  are.  corisideredi  ,that  (if 
not  in  the  judicious  treatise  of  MercatuSj  which  appeared  in 
th^  17th  century,}  have  never 'l>een  Systematically. exiamined.. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  without  mentioning  that  report 
has  alleged  it  id  be  the  intention  .of  the  a'nthorVto  publish 
an  ihiproved  edition  of  the' 'Whole,  or^  part,  oftne  late 
John  Hunter's  woriis  ;  in  which- a  ref^iiationjs  to^be  i^iven 
of  some  calumnioths'mistatem^nts^  and'the  arhbi^u-' 
be  removed, as  to'some  opinions  itisufliciehtly^  .. 
We  hope  that  such  a  dej^ign  is  seriously  eiiterta^f  *^w»if 
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Sdirittg'  «ii  aceuntto  koowkNiisir  of  th»  grtitftuwtg  aTiili. 
Ibntef,  Arid  becmar  the  laiiriMat  espotUlQir 'oT  Mr  chMi 
ideu  to  writing,  was  not  tmong  the  attdmnMlA  0l^iluk 
MefitigiiMe  and  imraiiom  phyiMoghfti  ftrofimdiW  k 
>«bieiMir««8lwlldw»imalwi9«elMi».**         « 


;Am.  I¥.-^i/  {Urlmmtjar  «le  GfMe  ^  AM 
^.'  Sk^rUM*    By  Ci»A9lm  Psuiiiivi,  £ifu 

Xm.    4<8cMlflniai  floribw  ovove/'U'Cv. 
rfhvN.ifailM,  IMfl.    Aw.  pp.  16.  :  <«  n 

I^AM  littlU  pampUet  b  bj  Mr.  Phillips,  the  Irhk  Or^Jor, 
|i8.he  IS  termed  in  this  country»  and  whose  ckim  to  tb6  tttk 
u  derived  firom  a  speech  or  twow  delivered  at  the  Oubtm 
bar,  and  printed  in  London.  It  is  not  nece^sarj  here  to 
(jwell  muob  on  the  distinction  betw^n  an  orator  and  at 
trish  orator^  mere  especiaDj  as  the  regretted  subject  of  the 

Sie^i  beware  us>  and  his  Mnegyrist,  will  aptly  il1a»tral^ 
e  diftinrence^  Mr.  Sheridan  was  ati  Orator  aad  an  Iri$}^ 
inan^  and  Mr.  Phillips  is  an  Iriih  Orator,  Wheii^  iheny 
tore  J  the  latter  gentleman  receives  the  appellation  af  $k 
Irish  Orator^  it  nmst  not  be  understood  that  those  vi  ha  w 
fiifli  the  fiivour  (if  indeed  ii  be  any)  to  apply  it,  are  raising 
1!^  to  a  level  with  the  numerous  eloquent  men  the  mti^ 
islimd  has  produced;  on  the.  contrary,  it  is  obvious  tba| 
they  are  rather  paying  h«n  a  bad  compltoienti  and  imfijjf 
fog,  that  hb  qualifioUions  Xor»  more  properly,  his  disqusj^ 
paitions)  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  poiisibUity  of  hi§  QY€f 
Qsaking  evea  a  distant  approach  to  their  acknawledged  ejc» 
c^Uence^  ,,  ^  «  ...:>;  *>podT 

.   Certain  it  is^  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  not  looked  iNfOi^'Mi^ 

Sophet  ia  his  own  oountiyi  half  so.  much  m  h^  i^  f^f^ 
sed  an  ocaole  in  this ;  finr  ms  sixpeanjr  ^(kfiectiesv  di^hqfjtM 
jp  fireelf  ia  England,,  hfive  attracted, but  Utile  atieatW%w 
ffel^df  tke  trulb  is»  that  thene^  jKit  only  sdl  the  advocifM 
snWf^ptech^makers^  but  they  are  so  b^iisa  aUiiajFp4|# 
4^|}|kNrtunity  of  asajLiai^speediea;  for  I9  tte  practica  lu  ^raf 
ifpog,  ^vea  at  tfisi^j^rtus^  BMHe  tbaa  one,  counsel  u  .IK^ml 
upon  each  side  of  a  cause,  and  tbsjy  have  besides  M^.pi(l4r 
**  f  hti^  practising  ia  all  the  courts^  both  or  taw  and  equity. 
\  that  comparatively 'few  of  Chese  adflresses  are 

Jms  found  iMt  spe«ches:are  4  veiy.in^iEdwit* 
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^mim^Hiogmm*^  hk»i  «b  bng  u^k  f4i»«8e6  his  bnjeiv,  miA 
Ubm  t|N6^:w^  troilt  1^  tke  Guiotfa  wast^  he  hartere.  hi* 
htiMlli  JMuAg^Usfiw^^  awl  gawgaws,  lor  ingoti  and  goldt 
du^  r«:W^l^oiild  QOt  ba  vnderal^ocl^aa  deajing  that  he  baa 
•ome  taian^lHrt  it.  is  of  the  cominoneaiaabool-hojr  aart| 
ftnd,  like  most  men  of  his  stamps  he  takes  all  inaaginabie' 
pains,  to  conTiooe  people  that  he  has  a  great  deal  more  thaa 
Ina  vaallj  qpoasesses.  We  do*  not  blame  him  for  so  doiHg^ 
Imtrwaaajr^  that^.that  ciramstaiiee  alone  is  demonstrative 
^Ihertrue'vstiasationin  which  he  ought  to  be  held^  coh'* 
I  evasi  dkm  has  be6D>  and  always  will  ,be^  the  motlo  of 

^m  FfiilHp^  seems  to  set  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  (he 

Vi^Len-qubtea  aii(tfaority  of  the  ancient  orator,  who  said,  thai 

Mtion^wiis  to  liis  art  what  liie  is  to  th^  body,  for  Mr,  Phillip4 

^aces  his  j^reat  ^liance  upon  words ;  they  are  the  first,  se<:onc^ 

^|ic|i,  '^li'rth,  artd  fifth  requisites  of  his  speeches;  ideas  arar 

^(oSte  erf*  ifecondarj  importanice.  Irish  oratort/  (or  we  shoulq^ 

vMlr^'say;  the  ora^oiy  of  Irishmen)  has  generally  beeii 

amingtilsned,  fbr  a  gaudy  superabundance  of  flowers,  aa 

iSfff/p&site  load  of  metaphors,  and  a  cataract  of  language^ 

4teMle^^  as  it  was  violent:  its  strength  and  weight  often 

dfefibirtliemsefves,  as  Arthur  overcame  his  huge  antagonist! 

b6e^tise^flle>fifiaiit  struck  his  massive  club  so  deep  into  th4 

(fpsOill  that  be  could  not  again  lift  it.     But  Mr.  Phillips  U 

not  in  reality  an  orator  even  of  this  class,  forming  our  opi-' 

iiioii  firojt^  'ivhat  be  has  published :  it  is  true  that  he  afl^ectf 

ftO'the  Ireeclofti  apd  all  the  faults  of  the  eloquence  usually 

•llribirted  to  bis  countrymen,-  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if 

he  fkisyess'any  one  of  them  as  spontaneous  ebullitions. 

Tkoae  who  .examine  even  superficially  the  figures  he  intro- 

#11^8  frith  s6  miich  preparation,*  cannot  (ail  to.teroark,  that 

UifT  Bi*e  laboriouK  and  highly- wrought  productions;  lifc^ 

polwtfed  steel,   ftbrkated  from  the    rude  and  shapelesa 

ikmes  6t  ore,  not  Kke  native  gold,  dug  from  a  rich  min^ 

in  all  its  brightness  and  beauty,  to  whidi  the  operations  of 

Ipy^  vtechamcs  can  only  add  impurity  and  alloy.    Mr.  PhiU 

Upa  ia  most  freqaently  verbose  witboat  energy,  and  ponder^ 

^tts  witfaoat  force — vis,  nee  verbis  nee  rebus  inest^  and  hit 

DO  diacretien  test 


*^  Jbifediai  verbis  10S90S  anerintiihis  mares/* 

but  he  goaa  on.  sentence  afti^  senteiiee^  heaping  Pettoft 
Cait.  R^.  ToL,  i V.  Novmi6:  FQ 
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iipo5  0«Mi,-^mt  4h«feby  aBemdUog'eiiettBi^ 
bwl'lyy  4he  weigbl  of  burnaBeea  mkilijrdtwpcr  t 
iMUboa  of  ite  antipodes  Such  a  stjia  atiM  Ito 
daired  atid  artificial^  at  least  iirilie  fiivt  iaatance;  nd  Mr- 
Fbittipa  has  jret  to  learn^  that  siaipUcitr  fonoa  a  ■■oaii^' 
IlaNant  part  of  elaqaanoe^  and  that  its  fiitice  caMMt.be  aap* 
{died  iiM/dU»  fiarirr 

-  We  have  na&  these  remarks,  partly  becawse  wluit »«« 
have  said  of  bis  speeches  applies  in  a  degmeto-lfr^FlttUWft 
poetry,  and  partly  because  we  ba?e  beard  froiB  ffood  iinta<»' 
rfty  that  he  intends  to  try  his  talents  at  the  Enclisli  bari 
Ibr,  as  we  said  before,  his  countrymen  do  not  hokl  him  ia 
the  saiM  estimation  as  some  of  that  elass  in  Eegluid  wha 
hre  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  sixpenny  pamphlets  of  Iriala 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  productions  of  a  similar  priee  aad 
qfaaMty.^  We  caanot  Hatter  him  with  mucii  hope  of  siiilNUS 
lis  this  experiment:  he  can  only  practise  in  the  Kia^ 
Beneh;  and  we  think  we  see  Lord  Eltenboretigb,  while 
Mn  Philips  is  delifering  one  of  his  unmeaning  pot*hy«bUtft 
Aowrishes,  (that  insah  a  jury  by  an  avowed  attempt  to  ttfa** 
lead-4hem,  without  power  on  the  part  of  the  orator  to  leot^ 
miy  tbin^  but  his  own  arms,)  fidgelting  from  side  to  ftidic*— 
§rst  haH;Bmi)in^  in  derision,  then  rising  fiiDm  his  seat,  aaif 
Ibokihg  down  m  mingled  compassion  and  anger;  and  si 
length,  the  latter  prevailing,  bursting  out  upon  the  se^ 
deluded  advocate,  (to  employ  an  expression  of  his  Lord- 
flbip's  own,)  '^  Really  sucn  people  should  not  Tentare  to  b* 
metaphorical.'' 

This  ''  Garland  for  the  Grave  of  Sheridan/'  is  kilN^ 
duoed  by  aa  address  to  the  reader,  in  which  the  an Aer 
Siys,  that  ^^  the  attempt,  in  bis  own  eyes  execettiagly  ioH 
potent,  has  been  obtruaed  on  the  pubh'c  by  the  importmiali 
partiality  of  ft^iends  ;*'  an  ordinary  expemeUt,  and  aa  \ordi» 
aary  an  affectation  of  difiidence. — Sblne  ingenious  aoAiM 
bUve  employed  themselves  in  pointing  out  under  whlLt  tff> 
Mmstances  a  certain  modification  of  falsehood,  valg  ~^' 
6bl]I^A  a  white  lie,  may  be  pardoned ;  and  one  situation  i 
have  fixed  upon  is  that  of  an  author,  and  especially  a  yc 
Offe,  who  is  allowed  to  assign  a  false  reason  that  his  v 
is  ^*  obtruded  upon  the  public."  If  in  truth  ^  the  attemj^ 
b»  -Ml  his  own  eyes  exceedingly  impotent.**  his  ttbligaftioat 
for  iibportunate  and  unfortunate  partiaitty  afe-^ot  1MV 
heavy  ^  and  without  the  illiberal  construction  of  the  Frmm 
satirist^  that 

'    •*"    i;hiaeftVwR«^fin^(mrfibj>ib  -^. "     '^^ 

>  •'  ... 
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it  yitlJtyi  ImpiiaM  that  f^writer  tknifci  m  weHof  kit  ^Ofwif 
IfWdBfeOf  «ml  te  mulriDM  Ae  kind  forbetrtnce  tsrtim^  ii»f* 
portwate  partmliijr  of  friendR«"  Mv.  PbiiUps  liad,  bdivii 
«v«,  anotmr,  Mkl  we  appreh^iid,  a  iMnra  powerflil  aodk 
{Hmdotttindiioemeivt^  for: an  eK^anatioD  of  which  wawmftif 
^)1mb  ^ubliftber.  Before  we  proceed  .  to  enable  eurn«ffkon 
^  |udge  of  what  flowers  this  garland  it  eoiBpeied,  we  wvll^ 
opiate  a  passage  from  the  pvose  i«trediKtie%  the/Wod'i^ 
wlridi  (key  are  nnited*  / :  i      * 

^  Yhe  death  of  Mr.  Sheridan  has  naturaHj  eooiigh  exci^  ji^ 
<irdhary  Interest  in  the  country  which  he  had  selected  as  th^  spheres 
of  his  &<ition.  Few  men,  perhaps,  can  ever  excite  so  much;  and' 
llkt  IfieiMh  k  obvious':  there  are  rery  few  gifted  i\ith  such' a  varidi^ 
^'pa*rtn,-  atid  of  caurse  capable  of  creating  siich  varied  atid  unK 
iaaal  etijoynbeot.  io  soiae  iadtvidual  talent  he  might  bavse-H^ 
aawntltd  by  anoy^  but  whoever  possessed  so  rranscendant  a  coMK^ 
aalioa  I  What  scene  did  not  his  iife  aUumine  1  What  iditele  has  ntfS 
bifJqss  eclipsed  I  Another  Burke  may  chain  the  icnatc».  aiaaflrti 
9blllF^peaie  crowd  the  theatre— another  Currso  faaciaate^.  the  boasi 
■  ,afBotber  Moore  enchant  the  fiincy,  or  another  HasH>fleys;  vipdiaaM 
Ib^land — ^but  where  shall  we  behold  their  bright  xarie^  <ag^ 
con^bmedt  concentrating,  as  it  were*  their  several  %hts  ia  omb  xe^ 
i|i|gent  orb>  that  left  no  cloud  untinged — no  charm. uncrent^  ?  |F^ 
am  I  from  the  vanity  of  conveying  that  the  simple  wreath  whif h^ 
ftave  woven  to  uis  memory  caii  do  any  justice  either  to  his  merits,,  or 
even  to  my  own  feelings ;  it  is  the  offering  rather  of  affection  ti^ad 
4^f  jVistice;  cnflled  from  the  wiM  mountains  of  the  unhappy  islknd 
#li]eb  seeemed  to  give  htrti  at^ce  both  his  birth  and  his  characti!H 
Whoi»  there  that  has  studied  Sheridan  without  recognizing  the  M^ 
§mm*efiimne  of  Irriandi  Who  is  there  that  has  not  traced  the  same 
atoange  and  peculiar  eharaeteiistics^— the.  careless  magnificeoee-u» 
Shebuminflf  pamon-^^the  enchanting  eloquence — the  read^  wit — ^the 
fSnensjMrwvatioar^he  prompt  and  thoughtless  prodi^ity  of  self^ 
tbafc  fling  their  alternate  shade  and  sunshine  over  the  uncultured 
lAVeiiqe^  of  her  landscape.  Alasl  too  strikhigly  has  the  resem* 
Uaace  oiosed ;  and  to  the  indelible  disgrace  of  those  who  have  de» 
fscted  botiv  the  noble  heart  that  offered  all  its  treasures  at  the 
Afine  of  friendship,  has  been  suffered  to  perish  in  unpitied  penary. 
Slit  this  is  a  subject  from  which  I  must  pass  away:  I  cannot  write 
CBi  it  without  danger,  for,  thank  God,  I  cannot  think  on  it  without 
indignation^    ::...• 

-'  TUa  is'the  tnereat  vantthat  ever  was  penned,  thoagfa  ini 
tended  hy  the  author  -as  a  specimen  of  that  ^  ejichantindf 
akiqiienee,  barning  passion,  generous  devotion/'  See.  ftd 
which  he  would  attrioate  to  his  own  country,  to  the  exdii* 
aioa  of  all  tbereal^  ibe  iroiU  .  Sneh  ia  the  mode  adopte4 
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Irf  Irifh  orators,  Ult^MKIHlflllyMV  Id  <^irill|fMt  _ 

on  themselves  f  ^  Kir  ail  the  time  ttie^  iny^kdliiaiiilg,^  Oh| 
Ireland!  my  ^eeh  isle!  lunddf  my  ftthers  !  Iftnd'of  flene- 
vosity,  benignity,  eloquence  i^ Sec:  thev  are  in  traflj  ^&iit)|f 
Smpoting  to  themselves  iTidividually  all  these  fide  qualStiet. 
Then,  as  to  the  author's  iodigiiufion  that  Sheridan  badlraei 
^  suffered  to  perish  in  unoitied  poverty/'  is  it  not  stuff  and 
affectation,  unless  indeea  he  be  indignant  that  a  man  wfca 
might  have  lived  and  died  in  affluence^  squandered  away 
bis  subslaace  in  riot  and  luxury.  We  do  not  wish.t#  d^ 
tract  an  iota  from  all  the  great  merits  of  Sheridan :  we  allow 
bim  ^vit,  eloquence,  poetry^  and  almost  every^'deltghtiiil  ae* 
eomplishment ;  but  we  do  not  allow  that  he  was  the  be$t  rota 
that  ever  lived ;  on  the  contrary,  his  life  andf tbtermiiialiQa 
wULagain  exemplify  the  old  saw  on  winch  Di^^lcvlmMni  hn 
80  much  enlarged,  that  ii^ithout  moral  virtue;  mentat'powtr 
is  more  th^n  a  vain,  it  is  a  dangerous  gift ;  and'  ihitttMn 
ao,  when  by  undiscriminating  eulogists  it  is  held  up  fd  un- 
bounded admiration.  If  Sheridan  died  poor,  be  hai^oaly 
himself  to  blanie;  and  if  he  died  friendless,  it  was  oet  be- 
cause his  friends  neglected  him,  but  beci^use  he  tbn»ook  hh 
friends :  Mr.  Phillips's  indignation,  therefore,  (if  ip<leed  he 
Ibel  it)  may  be  somewhat  cooled  by  an  attention  to  6d% 
which  will  instruct  him,  in  this  case  at  least,  noltoKbei 
the  living  for  the  sake  of  excuf»ii^  (hedeadt  ^ 

The  first  floiver  of  this  Garland,  is  oommpA^qomgh,  and 
may  be  found  in  every  field  of  poetry,  the  more  plentifallj 
sprinkled  in  proportion  tp  the  poverty  of  tht^  soil  t  and'ib 
po  names  $u^  given  to  these  flowers,  w^shalf  entitle  ^sdib 
pf  them  as  we  proceed:  the  first > we  call  the  ftm^MM^.     ^ 

*'  Ko---Bhed  npt a  tear  upon Sberidsn^  to«ib»-;    i  •-    .|f< i  o T 

The  momeat  forsorrnvr  i9o*er;       ,        ,    ,         ,     .c.,^,^ 

Pjife  Poverty's  cloud,  Qr  I«igiratitode>^gl»opr^^   .  ^  .,  ..,,.,  ,^ 

Can  darken  tl^at  Spirit  no  mo^ej  . ..  ^  ,^^  ,  ,,^  ,, 

,   .  « ,  He  i^.gone.to  thie  Augels  lliat  leijt  bim  their  lyej^   .   ,   ,';. 

.   ,,,     Hfj  is  gone  to  thje  world  whepc,e  he  h9rrow'^d  bis,fi|e:    .  / 

^    ^ ,/  And  the  hrighteit  and  best  of  the  heavenly  clioif^  '  ^ 

]..  > ;  . .      y^^  welcofiie  of  Paradise  poiyr.'*  ['  '•"• 

This  is.  very  ooTOfiUmentary,  butquile  as  ooBtmdietocfi 
the  more. cause  we  h^vefor.sorrpW)  the  less  fWH.^lMrflo 
grieve— "i|he  mcmffl^  %  sorrow,  is  jo'^.'/  r  TaCaik  of  "is* 
gratitude's  gJ^Qpip^'*  ifl^^t^P^i^e  ca|it,*jiii}^«fi  ji^^nean  Sberir 
dan's  ingratitude  tqlleavea  ?i9  ^t  laying*  waste  his  fom^n%** 
iiext  Ve  Vy^  0ie  j?«sioi»  J^rWiTfiB  f)il|lli|9m»''  ,i'^i<  m 
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«  •  And  penl  die  lu«li>«itlie«i  of  joy.ta  tbe  akks;  ,    ,/.  ^. 

JFor  Jie  lived  '|iiid.c<)rriiptioi^ .  yet  ck^idleM  his  name ;     .    . , .,  r 
,    For  he  died  without  wealtb^sive  the  weftlth  of  his  fiuQe :,    \^  • 
.    "With  the  gem  of  his  genius  be  bri|;htened  the  throne,        .  ^    r 

But  held  the  rith  brilliant  of  Honour  bin  own.  "  '; 

The  tongue  of  the  Senate — the  life  of  the  Board- 
Now  Revelry  lauded-^now  AVisdom  adorn! — 

Till  Sense  bowed  abaslied  to  the  bondage  of  Soiil,  ^^ 

'  Ami  Keasdn  drank  pearl^t  dissolved  in  the  boiH !  ,  '1 

'    Oh!  vf  ho  shall  describe  him  7— Hie  Wit  and  the  Sagi^^  -' 

.The  bean  of  the  Peopie-^the  ghiss  of  the  Stagey  ^ 

TheDnunalistH^anitor— Bardof  tb^iAgel  5 

I      Oh  1  wJio  a»  d»pi«t  the  diversified  mv.       .  .  ^  ' 

.  •  TbntiUuiDines  the  diamondi  a«d  ber^s  the  daj; 

Ttuil  Aiaip.its  bright  veil  o>r  theJilusbe^  of  £veiv 

An4  Mends  in  the.  rain  bow  the  riches  of  Heaven  T, 

Such  alone  nia^v  describe  ail  his^  beauties  combined, 
^  ,   That  fire  of  his  fancy — that  blossom  of  mind, 
V      *!fhat  union  of  talents,  so  rare,  so  refined. 

That  Echo  grew  mute  at  the  spell  of  bis  tongue;  ^ 

That  Envy,  enchanted,  applauded  his  song; 

That  Ignorance  worshipp'd  ihe  path  which  he  trod;  "^ 

'  '  And  Heraldry  owned  the  high  patent  of  Godi      «  ^^ 

.  WW  does  the  author  mean  by  such  lines  c^ 

**  Till  Sense  bowed  abushed'tn  the  htrnda^s  of  tdid^ 
And  Reason  drank  pearfo  dissolved  in  therhowt ;" 

linless  that  after  dinner,  as  usual,  the  whole  party  lost  their 
9enKe  imd  reason^.  "  Th^t  echp  grew ' mute ^ at  the  spejl 
of  hia  ^tonirue*\.wiiQ  Wppy  in ; the  poet  ^ho  ,{ifst  used  it, 
ftnt  Mr  Phillips  is  onfy  about  the  tenth  transmitter  of  it. 
fTo  this  saocecda 'the'i^nir^oo^r,  wli^eSberidaa  is  cdm* 
pared  to  ^<  the  glorious-  ^od  of  parting  day/' '  A  littt^ 
mther  on  we  h«ve  tfaie  rery  novel  question  freWK^  HamLtt 
*^  where  sbalt we  look  on  his  likeness  again  T'  -The  '^  teb^ 
btni  for  all  in  all,'*  was  explaided  in  th^  intrOdnctioil^ 
where  we  were  told  that  allin  all  he  was  very  liM  jrelnndr; 
that  Ic^nd  v^as'very  like  her  sonsr-wiJd^  eIoqu£tit,.geiif-- 
Tons,  and  so  forth ;  and  that  the.atjtbor  was  o|ie  of  those 
idv^.  ^*  liy^aM  ovier  what  iasald^f  Idwi'dhmnatiotelffiits  of 
>8hMdMi     "'  ''•  »'    ''  "    •'    •■     t     '^Uf't  'iot' 

*  • '    '  /»      u  \vhose  rftre^s  of  BtJ^id  dibmohd  foHiA       »    *    : 
IV.;        s  Thcltorlent'rlllo'^ianth'oif  gold;  Ac'*'  *  ^     trV 
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gem^*'  meaning  l^fop4»  Aadp«^9M^4to  tbe^peinwtli 
of  the  garland,  whieb.  naj^.  bt.Ukwed  toioiie  of  th«i 
nentioned  by  Armto^  which  j^kaitd  at  the  Mde  lof  m  stiU 
take,  MRreved  willi  delight  ks  beauties  reflected  an  the 
water ;  or  it  may  be  more  aptly  called  the  Nar^iuusj  for 
the  author  seems  here  not  a  little  in  love  with  hirascif.  He 
has  previously  asked  some  imaginary  being  if  it  recoijecili 
what  Sheridan  accomplished  for  India,  and  what  fbrlrdLand, 
when  it  was  threatened  with  invasion,  wbfch  brings  the 
author,  very  naturally  in  his  own  mind,  to  speak  cf  him* 
■elfy  whom  ne  thuS|  as  we  imagine,  addre^si^s  : 

*•  But  chiefly  thou—6i&sttkott  fcrget 
The  great,  incalculitble  debt 
Incurred  by  tliee, 
When  for  tiiy  **ake,  almost  alone, 
He  made  thy  doubtful  cause  Us  -  own  7 
Till  robed  in  Hght  rtiy  errors  ^hoae — 

The  light  of  his  idohrtry ! 
Didst  thou  forget  the  ftiry  hours 
When,  low  tn  pleasure's  wanton  beweiVr         '' 

Devote  to  Sense  yau  lay ; 
'  HoWf  'oeatb  his  mind'^  creative  ray. 
O'er  every  fault  Ibere  sprung  such  flowers, 
^All  wrath  was  charmed  away  j 
Did*st  thou  forget  the  hallowed  tone 
That  lent  thee  wisdohi-HDOt  tfaiae  awa^^     • 
Vhe  eouBstl  aage*«-the  soul  of  line. 
That  beamed  away  each  dim  desire^ 
And  gave  thy  darkness*  day ! 
Arid  eonlcTst  liou — at  his  afwfiil  end 
Forgetthine  own^thine  •  erirty  MettdY*  •   (p.  ]J»*-^14.^ 

WhatwmtheobUg«tioii6afMr.PhiUip'«lollr..Sliawi«i 
^  course  we  do  not  precisely  know,  nor  what  was  <<  Abf 
liMkMblieamelie  niade  Ilia  ownr"  the  Iwo'succeadi^  Vim 
W6^\A  ie«d  as  te»  fimey  that  he  had-fomerly  oto4«ffted  #* 
matHmr  from  thcf  Gath«Ue  lo  the  Protedtanifahh;  hrt>M' 
«tH%  tkbt  aworer  that  bcf  i^ms  iti  theitiA&t  of  m$ja^^B^ 
-gfiOM,  Ihowerer'sueoessftil  hia  eloqittnoe  mighfclte  i*  wif ' 
^Htiosd  i^reselytea.  We  did  not  tkink  alee  ihttt  lie  ^ 
mMiieMctly4lnf  per«ln  46  lead  a  jramg  nfm  pnm  ^  fmm- 
avre'a  wanton  bow^,''  an  uncommon  favour  it  mtstmlttf 
did  Mr.  PhMNm,  «»  '^^  ia^eed  as  ia  ''  Imdiog  Mm  wia<^ 
dom,"  <<  a  soul  ^f  fire/'  aad  ^^  iMaiming  awpjr  JWfi  darkaeaa.^ 
Having  derived  so  much  benefit  from  him,  it  would  have 
)>een  indeed  ungratefol  if  Mn  Fliillipa  had4btgolCeii,  WhHi 
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Iras  dead,  to  make  the  t^uni  .coataiqed  m  this  GarlMdb 
T  all,  Mr.  Phillips  majf  not  allqile  to  himself /  but  if  he 
loi,  the  passage  ia  net  veiy  easily  explained.  The  pieca 
oRttluilail  by  a  joint  coxnplimtni  to  Mrs.  Sheridan  and 
tb.  Sainael  Bogero,  the  banker  aadbard,  (to  whom  the 
ID  18  inscribed)  and  a  parting  farewell  to  the  spirit  oH 
ndarti.' 

»  •»         .  '  •         ^ 

I    »      *'  Yet,  wounded  spirit^*iK)t  unwep|t,,oa  thee  ; 

Rhowpr'd  the  siprp  arrow?  of  adversity,  ,     .. 

iC'en  in  its  darkest  hour,  'twas  thine  to  prove  .        ,  . 

The  rare  consistencv  of  \^oinan*s  love. 

Oh  love,  how  rdre !  fhdt  shudning  fortane's  day; 

Reserves  for  sorrow'sr  niglit  its  lunar  ray  f 

Nor  dfid  the  kindred  Pafd,  to  '  memory^  dear, 

Refiise  the  prteioas  balni  6f  ftte  ndslnp's  (ear ;  * 

Gelestial  tiear !  to  an^l  goardiaiia  giv«a, 

OeaHtt'd  ID  ita  faU^  aad  casritil  hack  to  I 


Farewtl^finreweUi.  bright  spirit-etf  the  iky  1 

Star  of  gftan  Jut'm'a  g lOf ioua  galaay  I 

Others  may  beast  tl^  tneasuces  of  an  f^^  ' 

When  want  of  crime  is  want  of  patronage : 

In  happier  times,  if  e*er  a  bettei  fate 

Should  raise  thv  country  to  her  aucieni  state ; 

When  with  a  throbbing  heart  she  sliall  survey 

The  friends  and  glories  of  her  widtry  day ; 

Genius  shall  proudlv  point  her  patriot's  tomb. 

And  in  their  blended  teai%  thy  laurels  bloom.'*    (p.  15.) 

The  first  of  these  condacling  flowera  n\ay  ba  termed  .a; 
|^fr>  9fid  the  laat  very  appropriately  a  peme^  or  potts^p 
to  which  it  waa  the  custom  formerly  to  finish  a  garland  ^ 

"  And  fte  fest  of  the  wreath'  shall  a  ptnu^  be  calT'cf.'' ' 

We  #10  aol  aawtlHag  ta  eckaowledge  thaiiB4ke  pannifaii 
Hif^4)aoleA  eiay  be  found. soi^e  hiarmonioiis  aad  iwelU 
aned.line^f  h«t  they  are  geaeralljrsofl^ted.  and  apaucalfi 
hdial-TifeU  iaaffprt~«  steugglk  en  the  :pa«^af  tba/iPniM 
ffmg  (MHaetfiiag.  fine^  net  neaielhtBfi;  oataml :  the  (frmStm 
Mb.geiNiinei  but  appetra  as  artificial  a»  Ibaflaweva  1b44 
la^pase  ^  the.  Gairlandy .  wUch  have .  aoae  eif  4he:  meraiagi 
iabnrss*aod.firagraflce  thai  ouebt  to- belong  to. them;  iitoi 
awf  ,laiia,uppo.  their  feajvesy  W<«uah  M.Iha  itolitMM 
Bthaa  hM.taaaa  8n^{Naaii.to  apookUw  >  • 
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suf  let  awuiiaget  qut  Pon pad  rmrer  de  son  Bluck;  ZM^- 
'  couri  prononci  a  tonvcrivtte  fun  Cours  de  "Grec  modeme^ 
•  d  PEtole  Royafe  et  Spicinte  des  Lfmgues  Orientales  «t- 
;  M?iff»  prh  la  BibUofMque  du  Roi.  Par  tL  Hasb,  WW. 

Thrbb  ages  we  UMialljr  dittinf  uiabed  of  the  Gre^  loi««» 
^e  first  lerminatet  with  the  reiBOval  of  the  eeat  tif  tli^ 
ftOMin  .Empire  to  CoAftantioople,  the  second  mtfa  tiM 
taptMne  oC  the  sane  city  by  the  Turks,  and  the  third  ix  dow 
ii^4>rQgress,  if  we  .may.  not  be  allowed  to  close  it  with  the 
imfroveaieot«  that  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cesH 
tuiyt  and  which  have  never  since  been  abandoned.  It  waa 
anraiy  enough  that  for  three  hundred  years  this  powerfid 
apd  harmonious  language  should  by  savage  cooquerofa 
have  been  exposed  to  distortion  and  abasement,  And  everjf 
friend  to  literature'  wiU  bail  the^me  when  s»f  attempt 
Was  made  to  rescue  it  from  this  vassalage  and  degradation* 
At  the  period  we  have  just  named  a  variety  of  cireumstaocea 
concurred  to  induce  tte  modern  Greeks  to  attend  diligent^ 
to  their  native  tongue.  A  part  of  their  territory 'had  bwStt 
enriched  by  commerce,  elsewhere  ease  and  compaeativta 
libertv  were  enjoyed  under  the  governments  of  MoMsmA 
and  Walachia  (tne  Dacia  of  the  ancients),  and  these  jsoM^ 
tries  soon  partook  of  the  general  impulse  given  to  aeioM* 
and  literature  in  the  more  western  regions  of  EuropOt 
Before  the  amelioration  we  are  referring  to  comaMMad^ 
the  mass  of  the  people  was  satisfied  with  exercising  Am 
Ihcolty  of  speech  unassisted  by  the  written  characters,  ^tad 
patiently  submitted  to  the  mandates  of  the  TmlLish  pd* 
licy  which  did  not  allow  any  of  the  dependents  of  thw 
empire  to  apply  themselves  to  the  arts  and  sciMtes.  TImbb 
aituated,  very  few  books  had  been  written  in  the  lanspnge* 
■ome  catechisms  and  other  fermolse  excepted,  'whim  kaid 
been  translated  into  modi^rn  Grreek  by*  the  Latin  miniimaii 
ries;  and  such  had  been  the  oonditionof  thuigs,'  with  n^bar 
honourable  exceptions,' from  the  final "sahwersiott  of  Aa 
Roman  government,  by  the  Ottoman  paNrer,  to  the  jmm 
1760,  when  the  fikvoasable  alteration^:  to  which  we  mfm 
allvded,  arose  fitmi  an  endeavotur  on  4he  part  of  the  Isamai 
of  the  country  to  restore  the  resemUaoce  of  their  sativw 
tongue  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  original  Guaak,  wnA 
this  object  was  pursued  wi^h  judgaieniaiid  assrdoity ;  bsit  im 
couise  the  success  must  have  been  regulated  by  tM  dagrsa 
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Bce^  fi^ro^  abd^'reGuUMi'^f  timr  modeL  .  « 

Before  ve*  entail  pn  the  ifctfkUtelf'it  may  t>e  [Mro|^  .to 
perveu   that. the  ^ai^hor^  although  sub-librarian  to  the 
t^yal  JtiibraiT^^  under  tha  jo?era«iept  of  Uia  Bourlioiifiy 
iBses    unnoticed  a  circumstance  which  we  should  hava^ 
»«^t  Im^  w6Qld  have  assidiiotteljr  dmwa  fiirtfa  ftr  puUie 
kaer^a4toil.    A  sahodi  was  a  few  years  sinoe  establhtied  aC 
liicsitiMies)  fiHr''the«ducatiofi  of  the  Greek  yooih,  wbioh 
Ki<Til^lMj'«iiliei«  giikted  by  more  hanMnMipHnoiplOS)  )o# 
b  iifMitot^  interpose^ ^ell  uiidiitwrbad.    Gmeml  8#* 
lottaiii^  in  the  eounso  of  htonMUtaryengageaieiits,  heoftf 
P'thfe  eataMialnnoot,  and  in  the  nauMi  of  his  imperiiil 
miets  ordered  that  it  should  be  auppressedl    Thus  wer0 
lliriatiaos  fomid  to  be  more  hostile  to  the  arts  than  Maho'>^ 
BoHtna ;  «nd  those  who  recollect  the  audacious  pretensions 
f ''Ntipoleoii  to  the  p«Kt*onage  of  tie  liberd  sciences  bi  thb 
>ipital  o£  Us  dominions,  will,  bjt  this' interference  fbr  their 
Saoowagement  on  the  natire  soil  of  genius,  know  how  to 
(tereoiato  his  sincerity.    To  render  the  illusion  more  corn* 
Mta  in  Paris,  in  1815,  a  year  after  the  introduction  of  the 
i'^reMh'  at  Corfti,  an  institvtion  was  formed  called  the 
bniirti  Acildeaiy,  re9peetiDg"wbifth  a  prospectus  waspvln 
[|ilMd,*dated  in  the  maiffier  of  the  time--€orcyra,  the  first 
faar  of  «the'64Tth  O^piad.    Here  a  Dr.  Mavromati  was 
AQpkivbd  to  delivor  lectures,  attd  prises  in  the  iron  coin  cf 
Mo^aamoo  were  to  be  conferred  for  the  best  originals,  of 
MimshtionB,  in  tfaeRomaic langnage. 
bnM.fiase,  ih  hit  MordiUm,  adverta  to  the  perfoctlon  of 
^  Mfinel  of  thfe  iiNNlorn  Greek,  and  the  mortificatiott 
O^trt^cUolKmoii  Ml  at  the  ruin  in  which  it  must  now  bo 
OMtemplated.   ^*'  He  seems  to  wander,'*  says  the  author, 
V'Vmoflg'  tha  ahatteNkl  remains  of  a  splendid  edifice,  the 
teiiBtrttelion  of  which  onoe  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
iMridf'and^he»is'^n9!bh5  to  all  tlie  vexation  that  reSufM 
Wohithe^iew  of 'its  dresent  abasement  br  the  operation  of 
MAeVaooeleTalid  by  tno  lieen tioosness  of  barbarism .'"   W^ 
lMi«t  alllameiit<dier  corruption  of  the  most  perfett  idiom  hi 
ifiUeb  bumaii  thought'  was  ever  erinibited;  abounding  witn 
IkatrtebneBS  of  cnqprassion,  melodj^  of  cadence,  felicity  df 
amni((6aiant,  and  Ansiltty  of  hiveraicte,  which  yield  an  itfi 
finite  'Varietv,  and  a  ready  adaptirtfoii  to  ad  the  srfittmentj 
of  the  mihd^  •onA^'all "tlie  imjiibhNfs  of  the  passiona.    The 
tvttioir  explains  his  plan  in  thas«tle#nia't 
**  Si  I'on  pouvoit  suivre  pss  i^  pas  la  degradation  du  Qrec  ancien, 
Cbit.  Rbv-  Vol.  IV.  Nov.  1816.  Ji  R 
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fain  Tt^f  k  quelle  ^|KM|tte  prteite,  it !«  suite  de  qacUcs 
telle  locution,  telle  tournure  DOUTelle  s'y  est  iotroduite ;  si  T^n  po»- 
voit  montrer  par  quelles  marches  les  expressions  modemes  ootpeork' 
peu  remplac^  celles  de  Fantiquit^;  ces  considerations  ofinroieit 
peut-^tre  la  methocle  la  plus  siire  de  connoitre  en  detail  la  grande 
r^olution,  qui  s'est  op^le  dans  les  esprits  pendant  le  mojen  &ge, 
et  a  cliang4  moins  encore  la  face  de  la  Gr^ce,  que  celle  du  moiide 
entier.  Les  bornes  qui  me  sent  prescrites  ne  me  penneftcnt  pas  de 
pr^enter  k  tos  yeux  un  tableau  si  vaste.  J'essayerai  scnkBCBt 
d^indtqaer  iei,  ce  x[tte  j'aurai  occasion  de  d^Telopper  daos  la  laile; 
et  je  lae  boroerai  &  tous  sounettre  quelques  reflexioBs  uur  la  n» 
sauce,  les  r^Tolatioos  et  le  caract^re  du  Grec  modene,  aiM  qwt  mm 
lee  avantagea  que  Ton  peu  retirer  de  son  ^tude^" 

**  I]^^'  he  continues,  '*  it  were  in  the  natore  of  Aings 
that  any  language  should  be  preserved  from  change  daring 
a  succession  of  ages,  by  excluding  all  admixture  with  tbe 
exotic  materials  oy  which  it  is  surrounded,  the  Gred^ 
would  deserve  a  preference  for  such  an  exemption  :  it 
would  be  entitlea  to  the  privilege  assigned  to  certain 
streams,  by  tbe  fancy  of  the  poets,  which  pass  through  the 
ocean  without  being  impregnated  with  its  bitter  ingredieati 
and  impurities.'^ 

**  Au  sein  furieux  d*Amphitrite  ^tonn^y 

Un  chrystal  toujours  pur  et  dcs  flots  toujours  clairs^ 

Que  ne  corrompt  jamais  Tamertume  des  mers.** 

There  were  circumstances  that  led  to  the  hope  of  the 
long  duration  of  thia  Janffuage  in  its  pristine  purity.  At 
the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  barbariana,  when  the  Latin 
was  combined  with  the  Celtic,  the  Greek  was  still  pte- 
served,  and  after  Constantine  had  removed  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Thrace,  it  was  snoken  at  the  Syzantine  Cour^ 
throughout  the  capital,  ana  by  the  more  polished  amow 
the  people  of  the  provinces ;  and  if  it  were  not  employed 
in  its  original  simplicity,  it  had  at  that  period  undeigoae 
no  remarkable  variation  either  in  the  synta^  or  genend 
construction.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  ^ven  in  those 
early  days,  that  siich  was  not  its  comparative  purity  aoMMig 
the  inferior  classes  of  society ;  and  perhaps  the  move  a 
oation  is  civilized,  the  more  conspicuous  is  the  differeoea 
between  the  luiguage  of  the  upper  and  lower  orders  of  the 
same  community.  The  dialect  employed  by  the  latter  was 
>  what  the  Greek  writers,  subsequent  to  the.  sixth  centaijj 
have  denominated  '^  aMni%  h^^dhut  dmii  lh0Tuui  JUluarH*"* 

*  The  expression  in  the  work  i«  ff^unroQ  instead  of  h»u»ntf  and  we  have 
veatared  to  oaketbe altanttoa,  beoaase,  after 
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Darings  Ae  crusades,  fbreign  mA  barbarous  nations^ 
creaking  down  the  barriers  of  the  empire,  penetrated  even 

0  the  capital,  and  so  far  corrupted  the  language  that  vo- 
unrinous  fflossaries  have  become  necessary  to  interpret  a 
;re&t  number  of  words,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Sclavonic,  Latin, 
talian,  &c.  which  have  been  blended  with  the  Greek'. 
Notwithstanding;  these  occurrences,  the  original  purity  was 
n  some  degree  for  a  long  period  preserved  at  the  court, 
nd  was  taught  in  the  collegiate  institutions;  so  that  the 
ast  spark  was  not  6nallv  extinguished  until  the  Ottonmris 
leseending  on  Asia  and  Europe  like  an  impetuous  torrent, 
he  blaze  of  genius  finally  expired. 

The  author  in  the  sequel  examines  into  the  present  state 
f  the  modern  Ghreek. 

**  Ualt4ratian  que  k  Grec  vulgaire  a  subie,  porta  pf  incipaleiieiyt 
ar  la  termioaison  de  qaelques  nomsi  et  de  qiielqiies  verfocs,  qi&*il 
le  sera  pas  tr^s-ais^  de  ramener  si  t6t  ^  kur  4tat  primitif.  On  ania 
ioins  de  difficult^  k  rem^ttra  en  usage  ks  expressions  qui  se  troa^ 
oieot  dans  k  Grec  ancien,  et  qui  ont  6t6  abandonees  depuis;  il 
eta  ^gakment  facile  de  bannir  de  la  langue  beaucoup  cle  mots 
tran^rs  que  k  contact  avec  les  Musulmans,  et  ks  Francs  y  a  in- 
roduits." 

In  Bferewood*8  Inquiries  touchinff  th^  Divovity  of  Lan* 
^age,  &c.  (London,  16S8),  we  have  pointed  Out  four 
irincipal  sources  of  corruption:  the  mutilatioo  or  the 
l>ridgiDent  of  rarticular  words-^tbe  contraelion  .(or  oon- 
ladion  as  he  calls  it)  of  several  terms  into  a  single  wpfd-^ 
be  coafiision  in  the  orthoepy  aa  to  vowels  and  diphthoiqgjB^^ 
nd  the  errors  of  accentuation :  he  adds  that  ^  the  differeMO 
3  beeome  so  great  between  the  present  and  the  anciQut 
Sreeke^  that  their  liturgie  which  is  yet  read  in  the  JUicient 
jrFcieke  tonj^ues  namely  that  of  BbsiI  on  the  Sabbajtbs^  attd 
plemnedaiee,  and  that  of  Cbrysootome  on  commpn  daiea, 

1  not  undemtood  (or  butlittle  of  it,)  by  the  Vulgar  piiopla/' 
!{l  slioidd  be  obeerved,  that  the  publication  from  whiea  we 
iav6  made  this  ^vtraet^  is  dated  about  }S0  years  before  .the 
ima  whan  the .  restoration  of  the  modem  Greek  was  at- 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting  infonnatioB  on  the 
nodem  Greek  in  the  Journey  through  Albania,  by  Mr* 

HfcerOtowsrics  of  the  nodsm  Oreek^  we  can  find  mo  tmek  terra  at  tlo 
Ibrmer.  The  mbtake  we  are  rather  ineUned  to  attribute  to  Uie  printer,  aad 
Bspeeially  ••  ^^  fvoBiKt  abridgmeat  of  »«,  If  careleMly  nade  ia  the  laa* 
loseripty  very  aimch  reteables  the  beta  here  Mtd. 
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UcMkwmj*  ^4  with  nuflieraiia  ipemMn  iu  ^nrmpfmiix 
ti^m  CftiHeisir,  MUetiiii^  Afioiati^  aod  otlmra^aiid  his  ae- 
count  h«9  this  ^yaotagai  ih$i  IImb  inferviatioii  is  brought 
dojrn  to  |)ie  present  tioK^his  ezcuraion  being  in  the  yean; 
1809 and  1810...  Of  tb^i Romaic  pronunciation  hp  obaervea, 
that  >^  no  other  rule  is  required  than  a  strict  observance  of 
the  accents,  the  itresencAj  or.  absence  of  ..which  determines 
what  we  call  the  quafttity  ef  the  svllaUein  modem  Greek.' - 
To  prevent  confusiop,  it  should  tie  .noticed,  thai  the  three 
accents  employed  have  the  sam^  .power,  auad»  ore  «ot>  of 
course,  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  im  the 
recital  either  of  verde.or  prose.  The  u^-of  the.  aspkate)^ 
and  of  the  long  vowels,  is  obsolete. 

Mr.  Hase  concludes  with  shewkig  the  utility  of  >  the  aoqvi* 
sition  of  the  modern  Greek,  ll  is  neoes^ry,  he  says,  to 
all  those  who  visit  the  early  seats  of  art  tad  ^cienee^aiid  tto. 
whom  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  anetent  lai^age 
would  be  of  little  comparative  assistance.:  k  ia  conveaieat^ 
as  the  acauaintauce  with  the  modern  would  ^T^atfy  (acilitatia 
the  knowledge  or  the  original :  through  this  channel  abun^ 
dant  information  on  the  state  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Gn»* 
sades,  the  affairs  of  the  people  in  the  South  of  fiurope^  this 
origin  of  the  Turks  and  Russians,  and  of  the  nations  on. 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Euzioe,  itf 
to  be  obtained. 

The  author  further  explains  the  benefit  that  may  be  de« 
rived  from  the  perusal  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  who,  in  his 
onnion,  have  nvaUed  in, eloquence  the  most  distmguishcd 
-  pniloeopher  and  orator  of  ancient  times.  He  mentions  itbe 
importance  of  the  works  in  this  language  on  botany^  roedi- 
eine,  chemistry,t  music,  natural  history,  and  mathematics, 
and  distinguishes  some  of  the  most  eminent  writerain  4hese 
departments,  whose  works  are  little  known  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  language.  'J  he  Hellenist,  he<  observes,'  will 
by  this  study  be  enabled  to  pursue  his  inquiries  into  ^ the 
etymology  and- syntax  of  the  ancient  laniruage;  and  one 
principajpnrpose  with  modern  scholars  wiu  be  readily  ae- 
con^plished  by  it, — the  detection  of  the  errors  which  the 

'     •  Vide  Crit.  Rer.  Vo|.  IV.  of  UM.FoBrib  Series  p.  649—661. 

t  The  body  of  tbe  Greek  ChemiiU,  compote^  hyi  the  monks  and  othfr 
lemmed  persons  of  Alexandria,  and  continued  at  Constantinople  after  the 
ttldiig  of  the  atf.  is  in  the  great  tthraries  of  the  VaticsD,  the  Escnrlal^ 
Jtfilan,  V^mce,  aja^  Paris. .  The  copy  of  the  iatter»  Mr.  Hobboi||e.  ssBp* 
,  was  compiled  by  Theodore  Pelicuiy  a  monk  ofCorfiiy  in  147S;.a]id  lije 
'  consider^  it  to  be  as  early  aspecimea  pf  the  Ro|pi4c  as  the  trapidatJijMi  frop 
Soccado  or  the  Belisariuff 

\ 
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derinrtirelMu  oocMened  in  th^ir^corda  from  tiie  amfotf, 
and  the  mcmooiTeet  resloratiMr  ^  the  text  h»  concni#tft 
with  pointing  cat  the  utility  that  will  be  aoqoifed  ftom^tiie 
same  Boarcein  the  collation  of  ^mannscripts;  «  Iato^io«lil^ 
department,  which  6o  laively  contrtbnted  in  the  llrttceik- 
tory  to  the  advancement  of  litertttcive. 

There  are  some  views  of  the  utility  of  this  branch  of 
stodj^  which  have  escaped  the  observatioB  of  the  aotUor;^ 
and  it  has  been  donbled  if  ft  woold  be  beneficial  at  all  to 
transmute  the  modem  into  the  ancient  Gl-eefc,  and  i^  it  1)0^^ 
not  advisaUe  to  cultivate  in  preference  the  improvemdilt^ 
the  modern  in  its  present  form.  The  Italian  differs  more' 
from  its  orijjinal  than  the  Romait,  and  yet  it  is*  thdughtf 
tlmt  the  variation  is  ^  amply  compensated  bv  the  neW  beau- 
ties which  it  acquired  in  its  subsequent  rennement.'^  'Dr.' 
Johnson  considered  the  existing  language  io  be  coiiipeteAt' 
to  the  purposes  of  life;  and  that  few  ideas  need  beie6tt<f' 
the  modem  Greek  for  the  want  of  proper  expressions' 
to  convey  them.  It  is  admitted,  that  those  will  despise 
tlie  tongue  as  now  spoken,  who  measure  it  with  the 
aadent;  but  perhaps  the  fair  w^^  of  considering  the^viilui^ 
of  the  Romaic  is  not  b^  comparing  it  with  the  Ureek,  but 
by  ascertaining  its  use,  lu  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears, 
lor  the  common  pnrpcee  for  which  all  language  is  given.' 
The  purity  of  the  Romaic  is  of  less  consequence  than  its 
utilirf  and  eflScacy.  It  is  justly  remarked,  that  the  great 
fiialt  of  the  present  language  is  not  in  the  stractii^  ot* 
idicmi,  but  in  the  orthoepy,  which  inrolving  in  one  com- 
inon  sound  (and  that  the  weak  sound  of  the  English  e)  not 
only  three  of  its  vowels,  but  three  of  its  diphthonffs,  to  an 
unpractised  ear  the  comprehension  of  the  spoken  language 
is  extremely  difficult. 

In  whatever  way  the  improvement  of  the  Romaic  may 
be  best  conducted,  we  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  to  Mr. 
Hase  and  the  Court  of  Louis  the  project  seems  less  fo  be^- 
long  than  to  this  country,  since  to  us  has  been  assigned  the 
protection  of  the  modern  Corcyra  and  its  Ionian  sisterhood.- 
It  has  been  proposed,  that  from  Corfu  should  be  issued  a 
newqmper  in  the  Romaic  language,  which  may  be  circu* 
lated  throughout  Greece,  and  the  other  Turkish  dependen- 
cies, where  three  millions  of  these  people  reside ;  and  cer-. 
tainly  such  an  expedient  would  contribute  much  more  to 
the  dlflFusion  and  amelioration  of  the  tongue,  and  of  the 
l^ommunity^  than  the  learned  treatises  which,  with  a  ^i^en- 
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dour  of  embettiahsieiit  nMUtted  .lo  the  reador^  hinw  lieta 
{Mrepared  at  the  foreign  prewes.  There  ie  er:|Nip«t  <^  >■' 
8tructor,  is  ev^y  village,  who  would  expound  tbiB  periodi- 
'  cal  doGUment  to  the  ignorant,  and  be  glad  by  each  oneaas 
to  increase  his  own  iuiuence.  It  is  properly  ineisledy  tint 
the  principal  deficiency  ia  net  of  magnifioeiit  editionn  of  the 
classical  writers,  but  those  tninor  works  which  would  be  in- 
telligible to  every  one^  and  which  are  the  springs  bf  know- 
ledge, however  much  they  may  be  de^MSed,  to  ninety 'nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  those  wlio  lai^y  partake  of  ita  be- 
Mfits. 

The  kte  Enprens  of  Rnsaia  particular^  ititerented  lier- 
jielf  in  the  improvement  of  the  modem  Greek,  and  ttnd#r 
her  auspices  appeared^  finom  the  press  at  St  Petersburg  a 
version  into  tnat  language  of  laatructio^e  to  a  Cotemittee 
Ibr  a  New  Code  of  Laws.  It  was  at  one  time  the  pnrCieu- 
lar  objetet  of  her  policy  to  reduce  the  Greeks  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Russian  power,  aad  the  circMiliaitancea  iwUhch 
obstructed  the  fulfilment  of  her  purpoee  are  briefly  notieed 
in  a  preceding  Review.*  Prinee  Potemikin  waa  the  peraon 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  employed  in  ihe  work  of  im- 
proving the  Greek,  and  on  a  plan  which  he  hitnseUi  ImmI 
found  time  to  digest,  notwitbstending  the  bustle  of  hia  mi- 
litaiy  life,  and  the  profecta  of  his  inordinate  aaftbitioiu 

It  is  impossible  to  take  our  leave  of  this  subject  without 
a  painfid  comparison  between  the  wlcient  and  modern  stale 
of  Greece,  even  under  thie  load  endeavour  to  keep  alive 
the  hope  of  the  restoratiojA  of  her  former  magnifioeoce  and 
glory.  The  deipradation  wjO  see  is  certain,,  ^he  impcove- 
■lent  we  wish  is  doubtful;  and  i^  after  the  lanee  of  two 
thousand  yean»  she  should  gradually  return  to  ner  fnrmnr 
rank,  she  will  not  reach  this  elevation  until  we)  and  many 
anooessive  generations,  are  removed  firom  the  poseihiUty  of 
witnessing  this  glorious  issue. 

^'  Ancient  of  days!  august  Athena!  where. 
Where  are  thy  m^n  of  might?  thy  grand  m  sotllt 
Gone — ^giimmering  through  the  dream  of  things 'that  were. 
First  ia  the  race  that  led  to  Gtory's  goal» 
They  won,  aad  passM  away.    Is* this  tiM  whole  9 

I  ■   li        I  I ml  I  ■        I  iM^^i;,,^^^,^^^ 

9  ^iiMhtahie  It.  fbrnidd  thb  pUin  of  sendiDg  a  squadron  taM  the  BfMI- 
tetrtaieaii,  to  oacaslon'a  gSMnak  iasuiretittoe  ef  the  Qxtrnk  i 


•  Imt  slie  wfi«  deceived  by  her  own  oormpta^Hits,  and  the  MiMMfras  abor- 
tive, as  they  plundered  those  they  were  sent  a>  protect/  (Cri't.  Reytew, 
ToK  IV;  Series  FinA,  p.  SIS.) 
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C3Mk  MmUli  Pggrimage.  49fi 

A  lcbPoMK9*»  tHie,  !be  woifckr  of  ail  heUr ! 
The  ivafrioi's  «mp«ii»  and  tibe  sopbisfs  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain ;  and  o'er  each  moulderiiig  tower,-* 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  grey  flits  the  shade  of  power/' 

CkiUk  BatoUh  PUgnmagt: 

Art.  Vl.-^Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage :  CantQ  the  Third. 
By  LorctBYBON.  Londoo^  John  Murray,  1816.  8vo. 
pp.  79.     . 

The  first  observation  that  every  body  will  make  upon  the 
third  <^nto  of  Childt  HaroUt  Pilgrimage  is^  that  the  noble 
author  assumes  the  character  of  its  hero,  and  plainl;^^  though 
not  indeed  directly,  admits  that,  it  is  bis  own.  It  begins  about 
himself,  his  family  misfortunes  and  disappointments,  and  it 
concludes  in  the  same  strain  upon  the  same  themes :  the 
name  of  his  daughter  is  almost  as  frequently  introduced  as 
that  of  Harold,  who  is  only  two  or  three  times  incidentally 
mentioned,  more  for  the  ssfte  of  var3'ing  the  person  than 
the  sentiment ;  while  nearly  throughout  the  1  to  stanzas  of 
which  this  canto  consists,  Lord  Bvron  speaks  for  himself  of 
the  countries  he  visited,  and  of  the  impressions  they  made. 
It  was  uncharitable  in  the  enemies,  and  in  some  of  the 
mistaken  friends  bf  Lord  Byron,  to  impute  to  him  all  the 
passions  and  quaKties,  the  attributes  of  the  hero  of  his  two 
first  cantos;  and  perhaps,  even  in  the  face  of  the  positive 
testimony  now  supplied,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  draw 
such  a  conclusion,  did  we  not  find  in  the  reading  of  what  is 
before  us,  that  Childe  Harold  is  an  altered  man.     We  do 
not  cimrge  the  noble  author  with  a  want  of  keeping  or  in- 
cooaistency  in  the  character,  because  he  never  professed  to 
regsrd  siricdy  any  rules  of  the  kind;  but  Harold  is  no 
l<Higer  86  completely  an  atheist  with  regard  to  Heaven,  or 
a  misanthrope  with  regard  to  earth,  as  in  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  his  pilgrimage :  he  has  been  taught  by  the^ 
rioh  vaUies  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  wild  magnificence  of  Swit- 
zerland, a  reverence  be  could  not  learn  in  the>sce«e8  of  his 
former  travels,  and  has  claimed  an  iateklectuid  relationship 
with  his  species,  which  in  other  countries  be  seemed  ashamed 
aadTinwiwing  to  acknowledge :  he  is  no  longer  the  malig- 
nant and  gloomy  hater  of  mankind,  who  can  see  nothing 
BoMe  or  iMoutiful  in  the  structure  of' body  or  mind,  but  hie 
detestation  is  qualified  down  to  an  impatient  dislike  of 'so- 
ciety, not  so  much  because  it  is  odious  in  itself,  as  bacavsa 
tha  author's  foellogs  and  dispositioiis  are  of  sii^han  unac« 
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conmodatin^  and-  wfabendiiigiy^e^w  tfcatriptkii,  tliallieia 
unfit  ibr  its  interoourse :  tUs  w  ilhntralad'by  thrM  staBOM 
about  the  middle  of  this  canto* 

"  To  fl>  frotti,  need  not  be  to  bate,  nankiad; 
All  are  not  fit  with  tbeoi  to  stir  aud  toil ; 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 
,In  the  hot  throng  where  we  become  tbe  spo8 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
IVe  may  deplore  and  straggle  with  the  coil. 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong 
'  'Midst  a  contentious  worra.  strivbg  where  none  are  strong. 

''  There,  in  a  moment,  we  may  plunge  our  years 
In  fiital  penitence,  uid  m  the  nfight 
Of  our  own  soul,  turn  all  our  blMid  to  tears. 
And  colour  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night ; 
The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight  . 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness:  on  the  sea. 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite. 
But  there  are  wanderers  o^erEtemitv 

Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchored  ne'er  shall  be 

''  Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone. 

And  love  Earth  only  ibr  its  earthly  sake  I 

By  the  bliie  rushiog  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 

Or  U^  pure  bosom  of  its  nuisina  lake. 

Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  maka 

A  fair  but  fifOward  infant  her  own  care, 

Kbsiug  its  cries  away  as  these  awake;— 

Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  vrear. 
Than  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doo«*d  to  inflict  or  bearl* 

By  this  identification  of  himself  with  the  penooage  who 
before  was  more  the  vehicle  of  certain  reSectiooa  and  opi- 
Dions,  Lord  B>  ron  however,  in  some  deg^ree,  interferes  witli 
the  exercise  of  tbe  true  province  of  criticism,  which  pro- 
perlv  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  author  further  than  the 
work  under  review :  with  the  structure  of  his  mind,  the 
passioaa  and  sympathies  bjr  which  it  is  influenced,  its  ad- 
vanta^  or  defects,  we  have  in  general  no  concern ;  hot  hia 
lordship  forces  them  upon  us,  and  compels  a  criticism  of  hia 
temper  and  his  feilings  as  a  maii,  as  well  as  of  his  talents 
and  acquirements  as  a  poet :  it  is  almost  inevitable,  too, 
that  the  judgment  of  the  last  should  not  be  governed,  and 
perhaps  even  misgnid«I,  bj  our  opinion  of  the  first.  It  ia 
undoubtedly  true,  that  the  characters  of  all  men  ace,  moie 
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9M*  feW)'toH>e*<iacd?  hi  ifc^ir <- wi  If ingw,  but  these  indicattofis 
«cr'U8ittllj  iiifcbnaeiMs;,  and- not  of  set  purpose  as  with 
Lord  Byron,  who  even  g'oes  to  such  M  Ifxtreme  as  to  make 
the  public  a  party  to  the  unfortunate  disputes  between  him- 
self and  his  most  amiable  wife,  bj  the  studious  publicatioa 
of  painful  particulars  that  would  otherwise  have  remained 
in  the  seclusion  of  a  domestic  circle. 

At  least,  this  is  unjust,  if  it  be  not  cruel:  Lord  Bjroa 
avails  himself  of  his  popularity  to  make  his  own  represen- 
tations of  the  facts,  and  of  the  itnpressions  which  those  facts 
have  made  upon  him;  ^while  his  unhappy  lady,  both  unable 
and  unwilling  to  retaliate,  b^ars  all  the  oaium  nis  statements 
are  calculated  to  draw  down  upon  her :  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  man  driven  from  his  home  by  the  unforgiving  hard- 
heartedness  of  a.  wife^  and  she  as  i^  woman  undeserving  of 
the  love  of  so  beautiful  a  poet,  and  so  noble  a  gentleman. 
Before  we  quit  tkis.subjecL  we. will  subjoin  the  passages  of 
the  third  canto^  of  ChUdeffarold^sVilgrimage  which  refer 
to  this  unhappy  t^ptc.     It  opens  with  the  following  stanzas : 


*< 


}s  thy  face  like  -^y  tnotli^,  tny  fahr  child  I. 
Adal.  94^  dad]^hter  of  my  house  and  heart t 
When  last  I  saw  tkv.  yoanghloei^yes  they  iouM* 


And  then  wfe*pMtad-^-iM4  m  ochv/we  part^ 
But  with  a  bopCii*- ♦'oi  «.  •»•     ' 

AwakiQg  with  a  starts 
The  waters  heaveatound  m^;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  op  their  voites;  1  depart. 
Whither  I  know  aet ;  hut  the  hour 's  gone  by» 
Wbea  Albion's  lesseoing^sliMeseould  grieve  or  ghA  mini  eye« 

''  Once  more  upon  tne  waters !  yet  ooce  more ! 

^^^And  the  waves  .|]^(|^d  ^eneath  me  as  a  steed 

,    Tbfit  kno\^  his  rider.  ^  Welcome,  to  their  roar! 

•  ^^  Swif\  be  their  guiclahce,  Whereso'er  it  lead ! 
*^'  *  Though  the  strained,  mast  shodd*quiver  as  a  reed, 
*^  '••'Ariel  the  rent  eanvfls  flntterrag  strew  the  gale,  '    ' 

'^*  tSlill  most  1  <ttr;f6t  1  abi  as  a  weed, 

Fhing  front  th<?  rock  on  Ocean's  feam,  to  sail 

Whei'e'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail.*' 

He  then  adds,  that  he  resumes  the  tale  of  ^  the  wander- 
ing  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind,^  to  him  '^  a  not  nncrate- 
ful  theme,"  if  ^^  it  flin|^  forg;etfu!ne6s  around  him ;  and 
thus  continues  to  advert  to  hi^  own  state  of  mind : 

*'  He,  who  grswn  «g«d  la  this  #drM  <of  woe. 
Id  deeds,  vat  vtars,  fd0»f^  tlM  ^plhs  o^  Uh^ 
Cbit.  Rbv.  Vol.  IV.  Nirv.  1816.  S  S 
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So  that  no  woa4er  m^itahhim,; 
Can  love,  or  aorrow,  ftme,-  ambitioii,  atnlair 
Cut  to  hiB  heart  agab  with-tbe  iceen  knife 
Of  silenty  sharp  ^duraaee:  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeka  lefuge  ia  Umw  caves,  yet  rift 
With  airy  images,  and  aliapes  which  dwell 
Still  uniminir'd,  though  old  in  the  sours  haunted  odL 

-  'Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 

A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 

With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 

The  Kfc  we  imager  even  as  I  do  now. 

What  am  11  Nothing;  but  not  so  art  thou. 

Soul  of  my  thought!  with  whom  I  traverse  earthy 

Invisible  but  gaamg,  as  I  glow 

Mix*d  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birtbt 
Aod  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush'd  feeling^  dearth. 

'«  Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly:  I  haoe  thought 
Too  long  aod  darkly,  till  my  brain  became. 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o*erwrou§^t, 
A  whirling  guff  of  phantasy  and  flame: 
And  thus,,  nntanf^t  in  yonth  ray  hesit  to  taaM^ 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd.    Tis  too  tale ! 
Yetnmlchane'd;  thongh  still  enoagh  tiie  nme 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  can  not  abate. 

And  feed  on  bitter  ihiits  without  accusing  Fate.'* 

The  next  etanza  opens  with  the  words,  ^^  Somethiw  too 
mnch  of  this,*'  as  if  his  lordship  began  to  be  sensible  ttat  he 
bad  no  right  to  obtrude  upon  tlie  world  what  we  are  ui- 
wiUinf  to  tall  bj  the  harsh  name  of  egotism,  and  wUeb 
lam  hitherto  been  received  with  avidity,  not  so  much  ftr 
the  sake  of  ^ratifying  a  malignant  curiosity,  as  from  tha 
singolarity  of  the  stoiy  itself,  and  the  interest  felt 'far  Hb 
parties  eonoerned  in  it.  At  the  end  of  the  canto,  boweTc^ 
hie  lordship  again  turns  to  the  same  subject,  which  he  treeli 
in  a  strain  even  more  pathetic  than  in  his  celebrated 
on  bidding  ^  fiireweir'*  to  his  home  and  oountry. 

.  V  My  daughter !  with  thy  name  this  song  begun — 
My  daughter !  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall  end — 
I  see  thee  not, — I  hear  thee  not,— but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee ;  thou  art  the  friend 
Tp  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend: 
Albeh  my  brow  thou  never  should'st  behold. 
My  voice  shill  With  thy  future  virions  blende 
And  Kach  hito  thy  kMirt^'--4vheiiraiae  is  eoM»-^ 
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^  Te  aid  Ay  niiBdrfdevslopeiileni^tDlmiteh  -    >  -  -^* 
Thy  dawo-of  little  joyt^M-toisit  andfsee    < 
Almost  thy  very^  gtrnkh,-*^^  mir  tlseecatfeh  .  .         ? 
Knowledge  of  ol^eetSy-^-^voaden  yet  to  thee  I 
To  hold  thee  l%htiy  e»  a  9»iide  fcaee^ 
And  print  on  tl^  soft  chmk  a  parent's  kiss^— 
This,  it  shoirid  seem,  wasnotreseir'd  for  nn; 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature : — as  it  is,  ^  ^ 

I  know  not  what  is  thiere,  yet  something  like  to  this. 

**  Yet,  though  ddl  Hate  as  duty  shoaM  he  taagbt, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  lore  aie ;  though  mv  name  . 
Should  be  shtttfran^thee,  as  a  spell  stiH  mught 
With  de8olati0ii,--*and  a  bri^en  eteln  c 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us«*-'twefe.tliesaiie, 
I  know  that  thou  wihirlonrame;  thoagh  to  drain 
iify  Mood  from  out  thy  being,  were  an  ainv   .  >  ^  ^ 

And  an  attainment, — all  would  be  in  vain,— 

Still  thou  would'st  love  me,  still  Chat  more  Aan  life  ret^i 

**  The  child  of  love,--4hottgh  bom  in  bittemcaa^         ] 
And  nurtur'd  in  convulsion.    Of  thy  sire  \ 

These  were  the  «laneiits,-<»-and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  sttch  are  around  thee,f^-bnt  thy  fire 
Shall  be  oore  tempered,  and  thy  hope  fer  h^faa. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers !  O'er  the  sea. 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  nOw  respire. 
Fain  wouJd  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee. 

As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  mignf  st  have  been  to  me  1*^ 

We  baFje  not  room  to  say  all  we  eoald  wiah  upon  thia 
»pic;  but  the  v^  tenderness  of  the  above  linea  nakea 
lem  more  cutting  to  the  individual  to  whom  they  are  ajp* 
lifd.  Has  Lord  Byron  a  right  to  impute  to  nis  wife^ 
vU  wtfe.  whose  affection*  and  temper  be  baa  before  ao  ezr 
dlady.  thatahe  wiliemdeavoar  to  teaeh  beriniant  daughter 
»hate  its  banished,  father  ?-^banisbed  by  her  unrelenting 
aimoeitv  1  These  are  dark  accusations  referrine  to  circum* 
tances  but  bdf  kpown^  of  the  mastery  invotvini^  whicJi 
is  lordship  well  knows  how  to  avail  himself.  Having  now 
ismissed  what  is  merely  personal,  which  however  occupies 

very  considerable  portion  of  the  canto,  we  will  enter 
pon  the  scenes  described  in  the  course  of  this  renewed 
iilgriroage. 

The  course  taken  by  his  lordship  on  quitting  Endland  is 
;nown  to  have  been  the  ^ouMDon  tour  through  the  Nether- 
ands  and  aloMrthe  fertile  banka  of  the  Rhine  to  Switzeiv 
and.  The  seiectmia  and  deaerqiliODt  in  this  third  eantb 
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are  confined  to  9poU  within  Ihot  rMMt-ii^termiMteeas 
Lord  Byron  is  alK>ut  to  evtov  Italy.  We  aufpeee  that  the 
scenery  and  haUta  of  thai  oouatpy  wiH  fonn  toe  aabf^t  of  a 
further  portion  of  the  Pilgrimage/  tor  asloiii^  ae  the  noble 
author  can  travel,  and  reahaa  reiMiB  to  be  vinfed,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  he  should  discontinue  this  history  of 
his  peregrinations.  Of  all  his  lordship's  prodnctiona  it 
is  to  us  the  roost  pleasing,  from  the  poetical  passages 
interspersed ;  the  least  offensive  because  no  characters  are 
introduced  of  the  revolting  passions  of  all  nen  ineon- 
gruously  mixed  in  one  and  liie  most  instructive  from  the 
historical  recollections  and  observations  upon  meti  and 
their  customs.  Of  course  bis  lordship  eoukt  not  pass  over 
the  fieM  of  Waterloo  without  dome  remarhs  ttpon  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  that  battle^  but  they  are  prosaic  and 
political,  and  without  any  novelty  in  the  opinions  promul- 
gated. His  lordship  iudlciously  does  not  attempt  to  de« 
scribe  the  battle,  but  ne  touched  iipon  what  preceded  hap- 
pily and  forcihly«  .     ,  . 

''  There  was  a  «ouod  of  revelry  by  vighU . 
And  Belgium's  capital  bad  gatlieredtben 
Her  Beauty  ^vA  her  Chivalry,  aud  bright 
The  lamps  slioae  o  er  fair  women  aud  brave  men; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose,  with  its  voluptuous  swell* 
Soft  .eves  lck>k^d  love  to  eyes  which  spafce  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ; 
:    Bnthishl  hark  I  a  deepsoaad  strikes  lihaaikiDgfaMllM** 

♦*  Wifhfrt  a  Windowed  nirhe  of  that  hi^  haff 

'  '  S^te  Brufawick'jS  ftited  cfa(eftam  •  he  d'd  hear 
That  S6u)id  the  fir^t  amidst  tile  festifsl^ 
Aad  csa^ht  it^  tone  with  Det^th'spr^phHidesr; ;    '     * 

Aadwbiss  they  sanledkMcatfse.  be  dMnl'd  ft  titan 

His  btart  diovS  txoly  katw  tlntfisaitde  well     • 

.    WUeh  strtlch  fi  bit  fiUhor  OD  afakbdy  Uer, 

Aad  r^us^  thf  ven^Qspce  Wopd  fili^ae.^alll^ettt. 

.H«  ru^b'd  iotQ. tjbe  6el()| . ^4  fo^Q^aiia^  figbtiilg,  .1^ 

*  Ah.f *  rten  and  there  was.lrttrryhiif  to  aiwf  fto. 
And  gathering  tears,  atid  treblings  of  distress,  - 

•  AndebeebsaTliMkUs  ^hibbbutMflionrago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness; 
Aad'lh«n)i#treavMen:|]artiags;'bu0h  as  1^^^ 
The  life  front  Q^ityouagifaastitoi^aadcbohiagflgiki    ' 
V^iifill  m'f^  ^ifbt  liN^r^sMbi^  h >wii«iioeiUd .gusas  .  — 

.    U|^ffr.op|rt.st¥^tH|i^^^ 

Since  upon  nights  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  riset 
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■^  And  tiiere  ww  amittting io  liol  hiitc:  4ke  steed. 
The  maBtermg^  eqinidrd^  and  tbe  clattering  car» 
Went  pmrint  fivwaid  with  impttnoiiA  epeiMl 

.  And  swiftly  fonning io  ^3bm  ranks  of  wtf  ;• 
And  the  deep  f htmder  peal  on  ptnl  afnr. 
And  near,  the  beat  ef  tbe  alanmng  dnun 
Roused  np  the  soldiet  eve  the  oMiniing  star ; 
While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 

Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — *  Tbe  foe  t  They  come !  they 
corner" 

The  conBequeoK^  of  thia  great  strjoggle  are  likewise  ad- 
verted to,  and  a  character  of  Buonaparte  is .  subjoined, 
which  we  omit,  with  tbe  less  regret  becau^  this  ejilikusted 
subject  has  onljr  left  to  hia  lordahip  an  opportimitjr  of  con* 
centrating  the  attributes  comoMnk  assigned:  one  stanza 
we  wUl,  however,  extract,  in  which  justice  is  attempted  to 
be  done  to  the  maoner  in  which  the  late  Emperqr  of  the 
French  sustained  his  fallen  fortunes. 

<<  Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook'd  the  toniing  tide' 

With  that  ontaught  innate  philosophy^ 

Which»  be  it  wisidom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride^ 

Is  gall  and  woroiwood  to  an  enemy. 

When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hoid  by; 

To  watch  and  mock  thee  sbraiking^  thou  hast  smfkd 

Whh  a  sedate  and  alK^nduring  eye  ;-** 

Wheq  Fortune  fled  her  spoii'd  and  favourite  child. 
He  stood  unbowed  beneath  the  hills  upon  him  piled.'*^ ' 

The  contemplation  of  the  disposition  and  conduct .pf  fhis 
unprecedented  man^  naturally  produces  some  reflections  on 
ambition,  and  the  miseries  of  those  who^  in  the  hope  of 
reigning  over  others,  make  themselves  miserable  slaves.  Tbe 
topic  is  stale  enough,  nor  is  it  treated  in  a  very  P^w  wavi 
but  what  is  said  is  well  5aid,  and  the .  comparison  at  toe 
.  close^. though  highly  wrought^  is  extremely  felicitotis. 

**  Bot  quiet  t6  qaick  besoms  is  a  helK 
And  there  bath  becn*thy  bane';  there  is  a  fire 

.    And  motion  of  tlie  soiil  which  will  not  dwell 
Io  its  own  narrow  b^mfi,  but  aspire . 

Beyond  tlie  fittii^  medium  of  desire ;  ^ 

And,  but  once,  kii^dled,,  quenchless  ^Fermorc^    , 
Preys  upon  high  adventure^  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest:  a  re,vvr  at  the.core^  . 

Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bpre.. 

^  This  makes  the  oadoien  who  have  ^As  men  ihad 
By  theu^ontegioa;  eoo^otDarsmid  Kiags^ 
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Foand«n of  s^cU aad  fty9t€R»«  to wiiomadd 
Sophuts,  Bards»  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  souPs  secnt  springa. 
And  are  themselves  the  foob  to  those  they  fod : 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable !  what  stings 
Are  theirs !  One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the.  lust  to  shine  or  nik^ 

"  Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 

A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last. 

And  yet  so  nurs'd  and  bigotted  to  strife. 

That  should  their  days,  surviving  perib  past. 

Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 

With  sorrow  and  snpineness,  and  so  die ; 

Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 

With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingtorioosly. 

"  He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow ; 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind. 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

Thoujeh  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow. 

And  rar  hauath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread. 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 

Contending  tempests  on  hb  naked  head. 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led." 

The  reader  is  of  course  aware  that  in  Childt  HaroUTs 
Pilgrimage  there  is  no  connected  story,  though  hints  are 
here  and  there  obscurely  given  of  events  in  the  life  of  the 
hero :  they  are  inserted  rather  to  account  for  the  state  of 
his  mind,  which  in  the  two  first  cantos  is  one  dark  sombre 
mass  unillumined  by  a  ray  of  hope  either  for  the  present  or 
the  future :  religion  inspired  bim  with  no  zeal,  add  love 
with  no  ardour:  he  was  one  of  those  souls  ^  with  wlom 
revenge  is  virtue,"  and  who  disclaimed  all  kindred  with  the 
benevolences  of  human  nature.    Wei  have  already  stated 
that  his  mind  is  represented  in  the  third  canto,  by  the  noUe 
author  as  having  undergone  considerable  alterations  both 
of  passion  and  opinion :  his  religious  tenets,  as  they  art 
now  and  then  developed,  savour  less  of  infidelitj  :  on  one 
point,  regarding  a  ftitiire  state,  he  even  ceases  to  be  a 
sceptic ;  and  in  the  delightful'  prospects  he  views  he  ac- 
knowledges,  not  reluctantly,  ^^  the  wonder-working  hand 
of  heaven/'  He  beeins  also,  in  confi>rtnity  with  this  diange, 
no  longer  absolut^  to  deteslihifr  species'  because  thejr  are 
unlike  himself;  and  the  plagf^'iiiaoeeiMe^f  cUMtenat* 
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tracts  his  auctions.  It  appiears  Kkewtse  inore  'distinctly 
that  he  has  been  capable  of  love,  and  he  pours  out  hid 
feelings  verjr  pathetically.  All  these  amenaments  in  his 
disposition  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  and  they  constitute 
one  more  feature  of  resemblance  between  Lord;' Byron  and 
Harold. 

**  Nor  Was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust. 
It  is  in  yain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smik  upon  us  ;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  worldlings :  Uius  he  felt. 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust  # 

In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt> 

And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt/' 

*'  And  he  had  learn'd  to  love, — ^I  know  not  why» 

For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood, — 

The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy. 

Even  in  its  earliest  nurture ;  what  subdued. 

To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 

With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know ; 

But  thus  it  was ;  and  though  in  solitude 

Small  power  the  nipp'd  afrections  have  to  grow. 
In  him  this  glowed  when  all  beside  had.  ceased  to  gk>w. 

'*  And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said, 
Which  unto  his  was  bouud  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal;  and,  though  unwed. 
Thai  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise. 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes ; 
Bot  this  -was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
.  Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetings  pour  !** 

To  this  succeed  four  stanzas  in  a  different  metre,  8nf>- 
posed'  to  be  addressed,  by  the  disconsolate  Harold,  to  his 
absent  mistress;  the  burden  of  which  is  the  increased  en* 
jovment  he  should  experience  in  wandering  over  the  banlur 
of  the  Rhine  were  she  his  companion.  After  mentioning 
aeventl  ancient  castles,  and  stones  connected  with  them, 
Lord  Byron  bids  farewell  to  the  Rhine  in  the  subsequent . 
descriptive  passages. 

«<  Adieu  to  thee,  feir  Rhine  I  How  lon^  delighted 
The  slraogcai  fain  woiild'lfa^eroii  his  way  >    * 
TUaejis  a^ocm  aMk«  whsit«siils  aililed  ' 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray ; 
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'  And  coiiiA  the  Geaseless  mitarcs  cease  to  pfej  ' 

^       On  sdCcoadenuulig  bosoms,  it  Were  here. 
Where  Natjare,  nor  too  idftabre  nor  too  ptf^ 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  autfoe^ 
If  to  the  mellow  Earth  9»  Autumn  to  the  jear. 

''  Adieu  to  thee  again !  a  vain  adieu  1 

There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  tUtte: 

The  mind  is  coloured  by  thy  very  hue ; 

And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 

Their  cherish'd  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine! 

*l*is  with  the  thmikAil  glance  of  parting  praise  ; 

More  might^r  spots  may  rise — more  gfatfing  shine* 

But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maae 
The  brilliant;  iiur,  and  soft» — the  glories  of  old  dap. 

"  The  negligenttj  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 
Tlie  roHroe  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom, 
The  forest  s  growth,  and  Gothic  waUs  between. 
The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  the v  had  turrets  been 
In  mockery  of  Hian*s  art ;  and  these  withal  ^ 

A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene. 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all. 

Still  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  theugh  Empires  near  tiwM  UL 

**  But  these  recede.    Above  me  are  the  Alps, 

The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 

Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps. 

And  throdM  Eternity  in  icy  halls 

Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 

The  avahmche — the  tbunderi>oIt  of  snow  I 

All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 

Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaves,  yet  leave  vain  man  bdow." 


From  thence  be  journeys  on  to  Switxerland,  not  pusingi 
withoi^t  remark,  the  dwelling  placea  of  Yollairey  Uibbon, 
and  Rousseau  ;  we  lament  that  we  have  not  roona  to  ins^ci 
the  character  of  the  latter,  which  is  drawn  with  skill  and 
feeling.  While  wandering  anjuong  the  mountains  the  beio 
is  overtaken  by  a  storm  w^ich  is  very  inefficiently  painted: 

**  The  ikf\%  changed !  and  saeb  a  change  I  Oh  night 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wond'rous  strong. 
Yet  loveiv  in  your  strength,  oi  is  the  UgiU 
Of  a  (tmk  eyt  in  woman  f 

Surely  this  is  extremely  sffsctwd,  and  tbe  aniiie  as  ill- 
placed  and  unnatural^aa  poemMe : '  wliat  cooBeetidn  b  there 
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between  Ui»:  |.v«y  ilBkts'bM.Liirdtfhipv'^vWeli  y»  &o  not 
suppose,  oikuito  besativieal.  '  iie^enX qantAiifmM^  mwhicU 
the  same  fault  exists,  thougfi  hot  so  'gtaring^ly,  might  be 
made  had  we  sufficient  room i 

We  cannot  say  that  the  descriptions  of  scenery  iq  Swit- 
zerland are,  in  general,  to  our  tuste  ;  his  Lordship  appears 
to  have  had  little  profound  feeling  instilled  bv  them  :, some- 
times, indeed,  be  is  vigorous  and  eloqifent  in  painting  the 
fearful,  but  when  he  speaks  of  the  beautiful,  he  derives 
ecHnpsraiively  smAil  enioyrneiit  from  it,  and  cdt^seqaentl^ 
fiaiils  in  the  attempt  tp  place  tbe.Q|)j^t  before  the  ej^ftf  Q/'bts 
readers.  Before  bis  Lordship  cai^  ^a.v^  a  full  periicipation, 
at  least,  in  the  lovely  of  naUire,  bo  miist  ^c^ase  .tp  be  a 
misanthrope:  thev^ry  coniposiuan  o/^biU  piJAdfifi  mt  war 
with  the  scenes  themselves :  we  ti^ve.  ever  aeea  tiM  haters 
of  their  species  retire  to  disiaal  caVies  or  looely  lowlers,  re- 
treats like  theitt&elves,  because  they  were  incapable  of  ac- 
cording with  objects  that  ^ve  souUfelt  delight  to  those 
vrhose  hearts,  free  from  guile,  suspicion,  and  animosity^ 
respond  to  every  pleasing  sound,  and  harmonize  .with  every 
lovely  sight  — ^^  In  nature  there  is  nothing  meiancholly/' 

It  seems  to  ps  tbat  Lord  fiynon,  in  tibko  canto  uoder  re- 
view, has  been  moee  than  usually  indebted  to  eMtamporary 
poets.  Many  traces  of  an  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth  are  to  be  found  throughout,  and  to  this,  in  our 
view,  may  be  attributed  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  part 
of  the  pilgrimage  over  the  two  others  formerly  publisned. 
The  lines 

"  I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portiofi  «f  ^lat  arouud  me  ;  and  to  me 
High  mountarus  are  a  feeling,  &c.'* 

aln^3t  d^seirye  t^e  name  of  pi^gi^iry  from  an  eloquent  paa; 
S9ge  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  ppeM)  upon  T^ntern  Abbey,*-^ 
iTie  idea  of  the  subsequent  stana^  U  uncjuestionably  copie4 
from  oneof.tbe  finest  parts  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  Christabel|  a 
poem  highly,  and  deservedly,  applauded  by  I^ord  3yron. 

■    •  ■■  ■  —  nwM'  »><  <ii^i«t   '<>i»n*^' > '*'^»fn<"n| 

*  It  is  scarcely  fair  not  to  subjoin  the  original,  that  the  render  may  judge 
if  we  are  correct^  especially  as  the  poem  is  not  very  well  known. 

The  sounding  cataract 

Haunted  me  like  a  passion  :  the  tall  rock, 
The  mounUin,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood 
Their  coloilrs  and  their  fornui,  *were  then  to  me 
An  appetite :  a  feeling  and  a  love 
That  Bad  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm,  Sec, 

WordMoarths  LyriaU  AOIods,  Vd.  I.  p.  IM. 
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««  Now,  wkcn  tfwfwift  Rhone  deivts  Us  w^f  I 
Heudrti  wbidi  appett  aalc^yen  who  here  pffted 

^         TiiMtfattyi^OiiMtik>MM^  tli0ii«1kl^  "^^^ 

V     y  lli^jj^ift iheiricnilip  mbkA  thiit  «ii^  otber  tkwattod, 
, V . /i  La»e4Mtt'the  w^^oot  ofrllie fiMid  rue 

Whieh  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  andtheo  deputed : —  - 
Ifte|f  expiml»  bot  lea^ng  them  ac  age  I  a 

v.Ttie  origiiiiJs  our  qNid^rvviBigf  ret^Uect^  is  as  foUimsd^ 

"     '•  9hef  stdqd  iiH>^  tfe  sl^r^HetttaiuDg  '  \ 

^--       Ui«clift  wbiA^liaaiMsa^i^aSQiile^ 

o-    au««eklwr>heat,  Mr  liMt;^ nsrthaHiler^  o 

)>    «  ahaUwiioH^JdoManrr^wBeD,  ^- <; 

r  ^i  >t'Kbe«iariifriiftlial.«NodioMo hath  been.*'  t' 

^i    -j^i   .^     *'i  ClrsiftafctP^rtlfc.. 

^X  cofficiSi^tice^olrthT  of  remark  is  contained  m'the  l.^ 
•Itenzfi  bf  ^^i^*  cap^o,  where  Lord  Byron  dif te^s  on  his  i 
Baitifitfiffroii  England.  ^< 

$d  ^4)Dot«#veiipffithe^amteiril  )et^MiCQjaorel     ,. -^  r^ 

-fc  :>    Sr%*»gwtft»;lidcr^'  .  :7h  ^-    .<}     -,  ;»     ,^ 

;.,   v  XbeBiAe.Ss^PB.4i^Jtei^vebQigb9wt|i^  •  -Jr. .  ^vj> 

Plies  to  Ms  he^rer^  both  tbcu;  Qiatiens^Ai^(f  ftc» ;  k_  *  ^-  ^  / 

^  The  ^irure  «f  a  bi^ken  b«Brtltfi^plj&%Mbt)«eliiaift» 
ft^^iereidtairtior^  in  ttAUIft  XXXIIl,  hS  my^mutlMM^ 
T^  bB6(9,^btfl  ift«  plidirtluit  hid  L<m^^  Aittito"%tlMh>' 
#186,  ibr  fa#Ms  twiee  nded  it ;  oikte  'in  '|>M&4  Itfiitdte  ^t^ 
Mfo^  «rMb  tyf  Al^o^  rad  a^ife  in  the  ^^Mdi  tatee  lib' 
This^r^fiidfitidii  of^iniaelf  ia  nioi«  pttiAoMl&o^  fliMigliit 
iflaftlites'i(Wli«fWlnt<)ffcitflity.     i.    »  >s'i>  »  -^d^-      it 
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Anr.  Vli;— OJjcpp^^ 

AUer^mfQrih^Prf^imil^miii^  and 

the  DeciWse4^iCltmei^dJ^iojiM^  of 

the  Middle  Temphs*  Baitnihab  tAciI^m.  ^dijondom  I  1816. 

Mr.  CmiTTjr  i9  well  Vy«w^^ 

ms  a  ino8t  laborious  and  very  useful  writer  aiid  cofnpiler  of 
practiiuii  la w4>ooks.  Tbis  tlUSk^WMtt  Wk  WAiaiMfoMlj 
exempt  from  the  jttri$4ictilU(^iefQ  (^p^o<}nVI^^'^(n>^>«ia 


which,  like  other  courts^  f^tmmmMKIA^  ^i^ijOfresenl 
pamphlet^  however,  the  ^irtj^dhii^^iwi^ 
our  verge,  and  we-^mltMiwehM  witl|taMeBi(|r<>#fiAe  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  u%)4vr  tiy^notofthil'idireilMtion  of 
▼iiluable  suji^gesUons  oro^^oWed^Hii^lRdi  lanODflanM  to  the 
rufU  eoonoiay  and  police  of  this  country.  Mr.  C.  reoently 
llIfMigbed  a  treatise  on  ^  j^^^fugmfi  fmidil^,  ^^Wkb 
audln  that  work,  wxUtan  «^^ly^fo^.4ityye>s  Ar  QI^V-Afl^if^, 
n^s,  with  great  propriety  restricted  bjumelfip.t^d^j^^ 
nent  of  the  actual  law ;  in  the  present,  he  comes'  forwara 
as  aipecttlative^rafermer  of  fba  Wr>  liitlir«4iitte'Mi)!^  ha 
takes  an  historical- vievr  of  Ae^gam^  kwap^f  thM  ^4  other 
aountries ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  tolbllb^^Mdli  111'  Aie  dis- 
^MWQQi  ^ecause^ate  ara4Hi^«aed  that  iRall;imttwivof  Ji^a- 
ladon,  disquisitioos  CQ^cf^ing^  thei  ongvpn/of  laws  aeif^ 
mther  for  ornament  than  use.  Whenever  we  may  feel  odf-' 
aelves  called  urp6ti  to  ooosid^  the  iyMem  of  tylhes,  we  shafl 
aaauredly  leave  the  jAwiiii*priesflioodoat  or  the  aiYVment; 
smd,  in  considering  the^^me  Idws,  shall  equally  disregard 
the  feudal  system,  and  tbe  debated  question  concemina  the 
|r^«>tH>IW  righto  of  4ha€faw«  and  lis  graateea,  die  krds 
otvUianys^^ver  the  wild  beasts  of  the  land. .  All  laws  hais 
ik^t  QrigUi  pa  pa9^^  ooaceming  all  laws  there  is  a  spaea*^ 
lg|tfe>  rale-of:n^M  by  which  liberal  legislatora  will  alioiw 
tbi^meelves  to  be  direeted-*-aot  governed:  but  the  expe» 
peoea^  evi}  or  good,  and  the  reaaooable  expectation  or 
afiprehension  of  good^  or  evil  from  the  projected  chaDg%. 
will  be  the  cardinu  points  in  the  eye  of  the  statesman. 
From  this  point  of  view,  we  own,  we  contemplate  the 

£me  laws  with  other  feelings  than  those  which  impressed 
)  mind  of  Blackstone.  That  very  liberal  jud^  considered 
them  chiefly  as  the  instraments  of  oppression.    He  ob- 
ad,  with  his  charactaf  iitie  atagaaca^  that  while  ^  Iha 
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fereat  laws  efstabliehed  onW  one  niigbtj  biHiter  Htroaghout 
the  land,  the  game  laws  Mve  raised  a  lUtfe  Ninsrod  m 
ifevery  manor.  And  t^iis  often  repeated  Farcastn,  and  the 
authority  of  his  name,  have  had  a  permanent  eflect  upoa 
fhe  public  mind.  ThU  evil,  admitting  that  it  actuaKv  ttiib- 
fiisls,*  in 'our  opinion  is  but  oF  rare  occurrence,  nor  are  its 
consequences  very  serious  :  while  the  actual  evils,  wbicb^  if 
iky  dd.nbl  arise  out  of  these  laws,  are  iotimateljr  ctenectea 
'with  the  obiect  of  them,  the  preservation  and  parsajil  of 
gikme,  .are  ot  a  most  alarming  des^riptioh)  and  yewij  aas 
aome  a  more  serious  aspects  They  Ite^Jn  a  word,  in  tlM 
templat ion. they  furjusk  to  mooching^,  and  as  the  haMtf»of 
Miijggnhg  have  corrupted  themoraM  of  tkosa  wim  dwell 
wmr-oursea^ooast^  sopoaehleg^  wbteh  is  a  iotl  of  inlui  liWM 
Aiate  act  betwesn  siMiggling'liud  theft,  has,  ttioretlittii  tflf 
otber  siogle.camey  tended  to  destroy  the  Tirtuoae  habits  W 
Ho:pettsanlry  of  our  inland  vilTagrs ;  afid  it  well  deservel 
coDsidehitida  how  iar  that  perntdioos  pira<!tice  may  be  lesSf 
^ed  hf  a ohange in  the existinglaws. 
•'  lat  the  first  place^  wb  would  observei  that  the  opifiion  s6 
jiebevally  prevaletitt^  the. gaitie  IswS)  bas'taadi  httribated 
Id  tbtt.braach  of  tbem..  We  ai^y  be  tlioa«fht  to  imptitetot 
tnuoli  teiiiimesil  aad  reflection  lothe  leU^i^f  ttessee  of  tU 


^lisaMvy,  yet  it' is  our  deltbiralie  opittien,  thatmaifiyAiMiyft 
eiiao^am  hmity  wbowouidl)  on  no  <aco»OMt,  plunder -H^beir- 
veost  ;•  but  it  is  i very  certain^  <  tkrat  thOBe  who  ai*$*1tMig  fMMMh> 
tised  in  breaking,  hfysi^ffhf,  iiitoinek)sait«««i^  ^itte;-  <wMl 
Kbilli  lass  scrapie^  inMfe  4iito  ai  4mfii€4sfaU  fAr^eHrfsfr 
fittmng  stoeki  Tbe  firatiiedtietioM  to  tti4b  dafttgihtyiis  ptai^ 
liee  is-  the  thought  that,  .aifter  all,  no.'raanV  fft^pf^im  il 
4«keii.iawayi  •I'hB  lower  dassas*  ate  Well  &Wflre^'4iMMti^ 
Itamedoesnot  hak>n|(  ti»  die  oeeapiir  br  oWD^  ov  ^he  latfl 
.4hai  ^ouriftkes  bb,  and  they  Ivave  Utile  ticfraple  hr  apipid^ 
firiaiing  tbthetaseMsiwhatisthe  protmit^M^PtioWttli;  '?  F^ 
tnkti  llkeseiNiibradi,  ike  ibrda'dfw^tidi^  n 
4faeir  hiifh  sodnding  oflme,  lAiHtol'cMor'tb^ieN^Ioaiit^  tsf  tXS 
tnean^sl  copyholder  r  and  Hie  uhqualMi^tiefRant  is-nof  ttMM 
/.icoinpiet^ty  fcirbi^disa;  to'  kHtiiupoa  4He  Ifl[ti3  onwhteA  ho  ijiy 
than  the:C{4iaiaAed  labdlord'viitoiedtief  ^04  tli^  knds^io  o«iM 
AAMWX^  unites  Jie  has  Teserfed'toihimsdlf  a  ^pe«$kl  rigfat  to 
!do^io«.  •  ji  »'."i.  ;•  '•-<.'!i  .u:i'«  -••mi  )'il -r^  !io  ('«i '.  '/."I  •  . -/ 
i. ,  Kor  Mm  bftiief  t;of;bah>Ddlo^ll  aftd<tMbwt,  >  and  iti  oitM 
ii^iciebte  alMfld  oftpr(^priet!fy<w  dvefy-^kjrbeftiMiillll  WMfc 
jMimtjtM  oiiAaiik^ai^ntoiufnMMVlrt)^^  fai  f  ;  ""^  <m 
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Ohervatitmi  onikB  Gamt  La3tff9\  MSB 


•Mit:  With  le^peirt  to  the  ^mHfUMnu^  er  mAmiff  UiM  %^  _ 
il^  baftalfieild%-  betn  obsenied  that  tfae  exlensioii  of  Ibis  power  to  oi^ 
cfi|Mers  of  Imid,  whether  owners  or  tenapts,  subfect  to  restraifit  bff 
particular  stipulation,  wfmldviiecesaarily  iocfease'the  ioterest  Ao  pn^ 
oertr^  the  game,  f ud  coBse^pieiitiy  add  to  its  general  stock,  and  tbo 
wnusement  of  the  fairsportsoian;  and  therefore  it  is  proposed  thai 
instead  of  confining  the  power  to  persons  having  an  estate  of  inherit- 
tece  of  100/.  per  annum,  or  an  interest  for  life,  or  a  long  term  of 
years  of  the  yearly  value  of  150/.  accordin|<  to  the  existing, reguW- 
tions,  it  should  be  extended  to  all  owners  of  lands,  whatever  may  be 
tlM  quantity,  and  to  all  occupiers  of  land,  exceeding  twenty  acr6% 
aotac^nitig  a  preserve  or  wdod  of  another  person,  and  to  autfartK 
rise  the  owner  or  Qecu|>iter  of  land  to  empower  any  person  obtaintit| 
•  stamped  licence  .to  sport  over  his  land  for  a  limited  time*.  By  iMi 
latter  perroissioD  persons  of  opukmee  having  «o  inlerest  in  hmd 
^lighl-.l^ially  obtain  amusement  in  sports  of  thofieU,  and;  hy  Ihii 
means  x>iie  .of  the  principal  ol^tions  to  the  Gau)e  Laws  ifould  be 
avoided,  without  any  probability  of  the  quantity  of  game  being idij||i^ 
nisbed ;  for  t)ie  occupier  finding  pleasure  and  profit  thui^  inpidei^t 
to  g-ame,  would  adopt  all  possible  means  to  keep  up  the  brwdiJIg 
stock,  and  renew,  his  annual  profit  or  pleasure,    (p,  32 — ^33») 

•  Though  fixed  notions  are  not  to  be  easilj  or  soon  emdi^ 
catedy  jet  it  may  be  hoped,  that  whenever  game  becomes 
furoperty,  like  other  property,  it  will,  derive  aonieprotec- 
iion  frpw  the  moral  feelings  and  babita  of  the  poople.  H 
flMOt  be  xeoofesaot^  however^  that  other-  proviHiofis  have 
Jbam  htilMlflo,  and  wilt  cMtittM'lo  be  reqoiaile  fortlM 
ipavpote^  .■'•.''» 

^^>  ifi»order»tO'  render poachins^  more  periloaii,  -and  toosipro^ 
dbcHi^,'  every!  one  is  acquainted  with  the  ibrmallti^S'  «t^ 
tending  'the  carrias^e  of  game ;  and  that,  libe  eXctae*Mb 
cocnmoditiea,  it  cannot  travel  without  a  kind  of  permit. 
"Every  one  knows  that,  Ay  lawy  game  ca'nnot  b6  ^ol/d  ;' ^rfd 
Ihiti*  ifipctj  It  is  sold  iVery  day,  and  with  avei^  slljjttftft- 
^el^j^t'ki  concealriient.  '  The  inefficacy  6f  thede  hW6  is'ttle 
fiti^hgfest  .ft*as6n  for  thdr'reptil.  Jtftbtead  of  them  Ml*. 
XUfaitty  projioses  theses  re^iilatiohs.  .    ;  v  >    .    •  ^ 

,  VN2dIy,Jffl4iteirK!idf  :totkep9Wi9:'tamttgameM  i  For  the  jreaepos 
Velbre  suggested,  it  may  be  ekpe^ient  %»  ehame  the  Uceni»cd  owi>ar 
japd^olBc^piej-of  l^(yi,toseU  g^mc^,  ^itlier^to^^n  iii^mediate  cojhsum^, 
or  toa  j>Qol,t4>rff,,oriqnke;^pef  licen&ed  bv  magistrates^ to  sell  gamie, 
'asalreti;)j^,pro()ps^d;  and  .rejKai.;^tions  pui^nt  be  introduced^  so^that 
evidence  of  the  gameeoming.fvom  atid  wifh  the  authority  of  i  qun- 
Hfied  killer,  mig^it  accgn^paoy  it  on  its  lawffil  passage  to  the  cbh- 
tamer;  and  411  other  game,  not  so  dteitmented»  should  lie  liabtt'lb 
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KM>  Okierv&tiMi  m  «A^  iShme  ham. 

to  sale,  The  Iteeme  for  the  qmiAified  killer  tof  ^dK  tcf  «ll^  iil|^ 
be  obtained  and  registered,  at  in  the  case  of  game  oertificalea^  oiidcr 
#»  pTO«isk»  «f  the  asMBled  t«t  alM,  52  Ged;  III.  3il»;  ftrw  raa- 
#Mis  before  sdgeestMi,  the  ponlNMr  and  innkeei^ihoftiif  okirii 
AM  lieenae  to  sell  bj  i^taH  froaitlK^iieighb«uriti|g;  aiaglrtMlel^«i  ii' 
Aecaseof  al«hoos«U6eiMe».  "^    D-.'vc-^iq 

<*  There  should  be  a  latiger  perfaky  than  M  oft  fltff  jMIbUUWI 
person,  whether  qualified  or  not,  selling  game,  as  under  the  PRfcat 
#eAltftioilsr'tM  Ibe  (stealty  sfaiiuld  ifaciease,  aiid  beMfli^fliiU. 
gbk  orimiMlil^  fur  repetitiou  of  dfieoees;  abd  gamefcae^erB^ifllHiff 


or  fraudoientiT  disposing  of  game,  witkoq|>tker  Mve  on  ihwpb#i>I 
'     ildf   " ^" 


plojper,  ^ould  forfeit  double  penakiesr  afd<be  iiAleito  \ 
ni^haMNit/  OD  aooonot  of  the  breach,  of  triiiil4  Tboogh  )l 
tbe  license  oagr  seem  to  liare  anotgect  «f  .revenue  in  ^mn^  f>e|  Afc 
wcufttstmioe  of  there  being  a  public  r^al|i^.  of  tb^^nm^of^mlii, 
profess  to  sell  game,  wouk}  ttflbrd  a  wbol^sonie  cb^ck  again^fTCMlf 


of  the  restraint  upoa  sale^  ^ud  agauist  pdachers,  _  .    ^ 

"  ddly.  It  is  highly  important  to  regulate  y^ftfvrchm^  ^\ 
ik  well  as  the  sale  of  it.    All  persooi^  whether  qualified  '  -^ 
should  be  aathotized  to  buy  same  <hf  a  licensed  oWh)^,HcRrV. 
of  land,  or  of  a  licensed  inidteeper  or  poulteifer.    BviifWor 
ittMe  efiSclnalfy  to  prevettt  the  purchase,  ^ther  AQtt'^  ^ 
glers,  carriers,  or  other  unauthorized' pertiini;^ttiii9^ 

considerable  penalty  imposed  on  any  person  for  porchasnig  i 

wy  onautbotie^  p^noM,  'wMi^lln  llftMhull^ofj^mHIy^lbdi^^ 
iMilnent,  «fo»  a  repetkfdn  frf^fheYoffoMte'  Tmft  VfaMWrnfat^WbtM' 
cftctdally  put  an  end  to  tb<»  ^^rnXj^sttOfMni^mi^ 
ers^  Ae.  by  persons  seiweUf  bnybg  gMMe  Wf  tbittl,"»iu^  ^iMMt" 
h^proper  to  make  it  incuttbeill  oil  eV«ry  p^r/  M<«kitf  ^%MI«W^ 
linn,  to pnore a legitiaMfef aMNle  of  ctaMdgtor<lbll j^i^biikiiRlMV 
""   (p.38-~34.)  ..:e.4> 


We  own  that  these  prcMNMale  appear  to  na  Mkoly  ^ 

awer  all  tbe  great  ends,  which  evei^  thoee  have  priDcipally 
in  tiew  who  think,  that  the  higher  ordtfiiB  iiiiiSkt1|][t€p:ajpA 
acrrt  •Cprerogotive  right  to  tbeaport^ae  well  aMbt^u^linrais 
jifodnee:  tlie  landrowper  and.  lanil-ocQppier  wiU  vpcyrraaa 
rights  cf  chase  commensurate  with  bis  possesaionar^td  ema 
tbe  wealthy  citizen,  who  has  only  merchandize  and  bboiwt. 
vmef  piii«bai9  tba  right  to'  catch  ^gaoM^  asow^Uj^ia  smK 
cM^t 4  aad^'at  tbe  saara  tkna,  bo  •ffiemaw  aaid«B#qi 


nMloiia  pnvllegoe  ara^iven  to  nwre  rank  aiid.to  pt^yanij^B 
indepMtleBtiT  of  the  property  wbicb  imparts  tbe  fatnijeipi^ 
wktlft  tbey  wBo  are  fannsbed  widi  Ao  meaba^  bcspt  ala^itijl 
motive ;te  protact,  an|^  not  to  destroy  tbe^g^e.  u   ..    \  ^i  uj 
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qHM«t^0t«im%4kf'M/«»  t^  HtViill|o4i»e  deeuj^  for ««iDli  bwMli 
<tf*  gfin^lak^i.  f^i^'JiQi  fetiat^nnflllUlg  |#  t«ke  it  nfter  o^tkor  ia  «^f. 
pmenre,  wood,  or  enclosed  grouuds^  reoofosable  with  fosts  hfifotcfe 
%^AftiqiQ9J[  Ibfl;  pKOOf^  .orfcy'Mtioq.^    (p*  34.) 

.  JI^octuf;iml  trespaspef^  in  piursiiitof  game)  bave  been  tM^ 
MJ^iaei  o£  legiBUtivft.  pravirfoim.  Bj  an  act  paased  in  thtk 
ImI  seflflfoiM,  the  bdiog  at  night  i|i  an  endosure  with  nei^f 
giiQ9,  ftc  for  ihe  purpose  of  catching  game,  ia  made  nt 
nriadmieMor,  and  puftinlable'  with  8(iv^n  years^  trah^porf a<>' 
tMl  r&  sererity,  Whiifeh  bnty  the  magnit^A  of  the  evil  ctftl^ 
jQlifff)r;and  which  i^ift  eekse  to  W  justifiable,  ad  it  Wfll  eeastP 
t8^f^  necessary,  *whed  preverftatire  expedients  may  hdvJP 
le8sene|l  the  temptation  t6  offehd,\and  add6d  to  the  aHBcqr-^ 
^fftn^  ejoipe  frbm  detection,  ,and  punishment*  This  recent 
Hjiahy^  provision  Jbia3  in  a  great, degree  anticipated  llLt\ 
j^ysVuggesiiojQs^,        \.    ,     '  /  i        ... 

^.lif  xte^^iPi'opasal  i^  tl^^jt  t)iQ  importation  of  the  gai^^h 

|o^d.hi»..peraButM%:l4L^     .  >    f     . 

^^t^.gtUy^An  iKK}^^  of  gaoie,  er^east  1^  neceMHy  for/d«» 
a%f)yi|Wt:it«;t»ii^  bfi  «ffe«|t^»vby  .aatiioiifiillg  Iha  io^rtatiop  kiC^ 
gl^l9to$iB%.4)lf:.^atm^;  whei;easMStirM^(jp>tuio«s.bave  of  lal^ 
•iqwrydt  ofaneiimtt  «f  jpfM^itod/gfoieb  «»d  pmiaUief  enfqicQd* 
98M9i^if  iVm»Ml¥»  ^^ihrai^  &ma«[i 

i^a9ii|lp£tiMg|gt^8Qt^^|i^  l(QJS««94^biyMdm«fg|ii^/VT} 

(P-3^*)  i         *•  ioSI 

■  ■n>  M'lilil  ii   ftl   MiiWIH      Itlliii  i   iih    fli     H  liiil  fltPii  s  r  ■ 

:  Ihao  two^4ho«iaiid)yar8>ihati|ieBpired!aiuflrj(  Aim 
^  etMrodntiim  ^hasibBm  aibpled^aa  f2iityfe!:t  :mkr 
Bimmgi  rtri  itinnwTiinntti  to  in^imwjiiilMt&hi^tarybis^ctli^i 
ihipiu!irtn»  lowhiah  al  liMiriIei^.ipd4&)dk]ioBliMel7«|^ 
Uad^C  anatinffdMa'DMa  iaittdttii^aiiBnh;in«  muf  *4egraiiR 


Ui#^  apiatinffiiinB'Oeaa  0aittctttt»^aiiBniB;.tn«  mn^  *«egrQm 
miled  to  UM^nftButf  Uamf^mfaA  tkm  ifngoo&iy^\imprM^m 
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am  Sdf-Ikt^ion. 


t  of  mankind.  These  ieumed  ladies  will  not  bo 
with  us,  if  we  presame  to  iafom  the  few  that  maj  be  S^o«^ 
rant  of  the  matter,  that  the  romances  and  novels  in  which 
tbej  mt  conTefsant,  were  known  in  Aria  Minor,  when  the 
Kings,  or  rather  the  Queens  of  Persiai  governed  that  lom- 
rions  and  hixuriant  countiy ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  eon- 
quering  son  of  Ol3'ropia  overran  with  hts  Macedonians 
tnese  niir  regions,  that  all  the  sources  of  fiction  were 
qpnned  to  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
,  The  Diuias  and  Dereyllis  of  Diogenes  took -the  lea4;  the 
Metamoiphoses  of  Lucius. succee&d;  then  we  have  the 
lov^  and  pursuit  of  Rhodanes  and  Sinon ;  when  two  baa- 
dred  years  of  dulness  were  recompensed  hv  the  Theagenes 
^d  Chariclea,  the  seductive  fiction  of  a  Disho{^  who  hai 
nnder  hts  controul  the  diocese  of  Tricca.  We  ought  not  to 
omit  the  remark  to  those  whom  we  are  addressing,  that  this 
mitred  novelist,  and  all  the  ancient  writers  oftbe  same 
dass,  apj^r  to  consider  the  heroes  of  their  storj  as  of  ns 
coaiparative  imj^rtance,  and  to  bestow  all  the  force  of  dia- 
racter  and  spirit  of  colouring  upon  their  heroines :  thm 
Theagexies  is  a  very  insipid  person,  and  the  energj  and 
talent  is  alone  bestowed  upon  Chariclea* 

A  less  polite  age  altered  this  scheme,  so  that  we  find 
nirales  and  robbers  among  the  principal  characters;  and  it 
Is  to  this  period  that  a  noUe  lord^  now  an  abseatee,  ia  prin* 
otpatly  indebted  for  the  outline^  aiad  indeed  for  mndi  of  the 
dark  shading,  of  his  narratives.  The  pmlate  we  hate 
named  has  had  admirers andimkatorsaftertheexnimtionaf 
thirteen  and  fifteen  centuries  ?  his  work  saggestejl  t#  Taaia 
the  birth  and  early  life  of  Clorinda,  in  the  Jerusalem  7  and 
the  sacrifice,  andf  subsequent  discovery  of  Cbaridea,  (the 
tery  name  adopted)  iti  the  ftrstorlldo  of  ^€hiarim;-*'€tem« 
berville  and  Scudery,  with  their  numerous  followers^  were 
fVom  the  same  model,  and  betame  extremely  ^pnlarii 
Franee.  Hardy  composed  ei?ht' tragedies  aitf  the  awfayaM; 
and  4)orat  one,  with  the  imntjeal  title  of  the  'Mmama, 
which  was  acted  in  Paris  as  late  as  the  year  ttSlh   -      •  ' 

liOngus,  who,  in  the  fourth  century,  wrote  his  Daphmi 
and  Cloe,  is  the  parent  of  the  pastoml,  and  tbe^  ^^vi^f^  ^ 
tfie  ten  thousand  productions  in  whidi- both  hid  stjrla  nrt 
fits  names  are  copied^  as  if  he  bad  bv  his  taients'  lihell^ 
exhausted  this  ttiine'  of  invention.  The  errpr^  howiim^ 
has  been,  that  he  hadndt,  in  some  respects,  been  MflidieiMto 
attended  to.    In  hfs^  composition  we  bate  no  co^acoHei  gi(N 
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'iMitrjs  90  didaetie  iMtraetion,  no  abstvttct  iMBmiiiif ,  so 
'ia^rasive  opinodes,  no  g^Uea  aj^e;  aod  be  attempts  lb 
■pltiaMi^  miV/  by  iht^  eoirect  tmnsoript  of  oalure.  iUmsttf  % 
.GeMh  Sh^hmd  is  an  imvlatioa  of  Laagas.  Oar  fair  veadefs 
^mXL  *fieroaiv«)  tlMt  although'  we  are'trawUing  badH  a  eondl- 
-derable  wttf  into  anliqaity,  ^el  that  are  are  eadeaToarioj; 
4o  preserve  the  connectioa  with  the  modern  road^  w  whH£ 
weare  allfiimiliar;  foriteignafies  little  to  us  what  ^thsBo 
^philosophers,  poets,  and  sopbisto,  have  done,  anless  we^ 
with  their  assistance,  are  enabled  the  better  Ao  disoover-^ile 
tract  we  should  oprseWes  pursue;  jeta%  in  the  order  ^f 
tfhrenoloEy^  we^  shall  presently  be  comiag  to  Gilda8>  Mm* 
jMVs,  and  ojther  monkidi  and  uafashi^nabfe  pexsona^ss,  .ne 
rwill  ev«e  IsAve  theas  in  their  own  dormitories,  and  joio 
4lte  ehaerfal  society  of  Miss  Parher. 
.'  ^^  Salf-DeceptAoa"  has  a  most  singular  introdaetioaj  Hm 
^toffe^j  instead  of  eading,  begins  with  the  marriage  of  the 
Jmum)  and  heroine*;  so  .that^  when  e?^  thin^  romantic  sheold 
ih^  disposed  o^  and  the  vulgar  transactions  of  life  4:0m- 
tntnoQi  which  are  imagined  to  be  tpp  mean  for  the  {>eQci)  pf 
4he  artist,  we  have  still  the  story  pursued ;  and  we  do  mt 
tot  aH  know  how  the  attention  or  the  reader  would  have 
1>een  keptalive,.unless  some  other  o^ndiilates  for  distinctiw 
kad^beea  admitted,  who,  indeed,  give  us  enough  of  mait* 
#m9S^  for  «a4  oaie  4if  theas  reaiaitts  unyoked, — the  last 
•oo^e  suhaHMiog  4o  the  short  forms  of  the  Seottiah  cere^ 
mttmMi  itt«ader'U>  preinaat  unnecessary  delays. 
.«>:  Attotiier'aiagiilarky  is,  thai  ^e  4Peader  is^left  wholly  in 
ithe  dark  aa4o  aay  of  those  best  oonsolatioas  of  mairiage^  a 
dittfalijr  rad<fy  efispring;  for  such  is  the  immacnlate  f  urilgr 
4dF  the  heraiae,  that  -the  nK>8t  respectful  distance  is  preservra 
IhaiKighoiit  the  a»bole  novel ;  and  when  reconciliation  ap* 
fiears  to  be  liappily  .aooomplished,  a  cast*off  mistress,  in  A 
ftro^vnm  of. jealousy,  slaas  the  h^o  in  the  bade,  and  he, 
fMMoraoall  is  left  in  the  most  m^noholy  sitijiatianwith  a 
priest,  sent  Ibr  to  give  him  such  aid  as  his  holy  profeesioa 
.wll  jafford.  Bat  although  this  lady  is  in  a  situation  of 
vestal  ahaliaance,  yet  Iwre  is  not  that  mental  ehastily 
>|akioh  is  reoommended  in  our  perfect  eystem  of  fiiith  and 
^Matioe«<  Bash  marry  from  motives  of  interest,  with  a  mu* 
tual  declaration  th«t  their  afectioiis  are  fAaeed  elsewhere; 
nd  mt  daae  mmt  ossyeetane  wiiat  might  have  been  the  con- 
aaquaace  aa  toithe  morals  and  reputation  of  the  lady,  had 
not  her  fiivomrite  Eugene's  salM'etache  ^  unhappily  enfan* 
gled  with  his  )egs,"  and  *<  his  spur  ande  a  melancholy  inci^ 
Cbit.  RavTVoL,  IV.  Nov.  1816.  3  U 
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,uon  in  a  lad/a  dress/'  We  should  be  both  mmMe  ma 
unwillinf  to  discover,  but  for  these  thiogfi,  to  what  state  of 
earthly  humiliation  this  virtuous  Celestioe  might  have  beea 
redueed.  Fortunately  for  her  honour  and  fame,  after  ei^ 
years  absence,  his  features  were  nuH^e  gross,  his  G«Hiiplexio« 
more  sombre,  and  his  mouth  '^  was  rendered  frigblfiil  fay 
mustacbios ;"  and  in  this  barbarous  and  barberlesa  state  of 
things,  she  thus  justifies  her  conduct  by  a  compariaoR  of 
.her  real  with  her  ideal  lover. 

*'  But  this  Eugene  Beauvois  was  not  the  Eugene  Beauvois  my  ina' 
gination  bad  pictured  as  the  very  pattern  of  every  mental  aod  jier- 
sonal  grace;  and  yet  it  was  Eugene  Beauvois;  and,  therefore^  it  nj 
hnagination  chose  to  deck  htm  m  such  hrilliaBt  colours,  my  imagini- 
tion  alone  was  to  blame.  Yet,  far  as  it  had  carried  me,  the  Hlosioa 
could  not  endure  beyond  the  moment  when  I  again  beheld  him  ate 
eight  years  absence.  These  eight  years,  I  now  found,  had  bcco' de- 
voted by  me  to  thet  creation  of  an  ideal  being — ^a  being  so  pcrieely 
that  1  aguin  became  reconciled  to  myself,  in  considering,  that  the 
mind  which  could  engender  it  must  be  of  a  superior  order,  and 
could  never  yield  a  preference  to  one  whe  did  not  resemble  this  off- 
spring of  enthusiasm.  I  felt  relieved  beyond  measure  in  making 
this  compromise  with  my  weakness,  and  at  once  yielded  up  the 
image  of  Eugene  Beauvois;  yet  retaining  and  exulting  in  the  exalte^ 
object  of  my  favourite  meditations,"    (p.  202 — ^203,  vol.  i.) 

She  afterwards  philosopbisses  on  the  distinction  of  i 
and  things  signified^  and  observes  with  much  apparent  i 
faction :  '<  Eugene  must  from  habit  still  continue  the  i 
of  my  mind's  idol,  but  not  Eugene  Beauvois!"  We  pre* 
sume,  her  husband  was  in  no  waj^  displeased  at  this  ineai^ 
poreal  substitution ;  and  if  romantic  ladies  will  thus  isoade* 
acend  to  interchange  names  fiir  things,  there  may  be  some 
hope  ultimatelv  of  their  returning  to  truth  and  nature  atad 
abandoning  all  their  ianciful  and  sensual  idolairv.  • 

This. was  precisely  the  situation  of  the  fair  Celeatifie;  the 
mere  name  of  Guffene  served  only  as4i  sort  o€  poetic  ana? 
gram;  it  became  like  one  of  tlK>se  pieces  which  may  ha 
called  fugitive,  because,  affecting  the  head,  without  touch* 
ing  the  heart,  they  soon  take  their  departure ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  story,  she  seems  likely  to  become  aa  good 
a  humdrum  wife  as  any  that  might  be  selectal  beneath  ths 
expanded  shade  of  St.  Paul's,  or  ffotre  Dame« 

Among  the  characters  incidentally  noticed  ia  a  Ffeack 
Abbe,  who,  it  seems,  has  been  the  tutor  of  the  hero;  and  he 
is  one  of  those  accommodating  priests,  who  is  eoder  M 
great  uneasiness  fi>r  the  morals  of  hcs  ypnng  friends.   ^  i 
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MTer  considered^*'  sajs  he,  <<  Stefanie  <tEe  ih&tress  oflti^ 
fiaarried  pupil)  other  than  as  the  plaything  of  your  leisure/ 
koars ;  then  bow  could  she  prove  any  interruption  to  youi^ 
ntional  enjoyments?'*  Emma  ParlLer,  these  are  poisonouff 
ureeds  from  the  French  nursery ;  and  we  do  not  Mrlsh'them 
to  become  indi^nous  on  British  ground.  The  Abb^,  not  con- 
tented with  this  obliaue  praise,  compliments  his  £live  in 
direct  terms,  guilty  of  most  disgraceful  aberrations:  ^*  You 
kave  acted,"  he  proceeds,  *<  under  the  influence  of  the  staunch 

Einciples  of  delicacy  and  honour  implanted  in  your  breast.*^ 
riously,  Madam,  of  what  ^^  rational  enjoyments*'  could 
•iich  a  state  of  Mahometan  licentiousness  be  susceptible  I 
and  where  is  <^  the  delicacy  and  honour"  that  can  consort 
themselves  with  this grossness  and  infamy?  But  the  clergy-'. 
iban  prescribes  some  bounds  to  his  liberality  in  such  matters. 
Steianie,  not  contented  with  bavins  the  undisturbed  pos- 
eeasion  of  the  person  of  the  husband,  whether  in  the  capital 
of  France  or  Prussia,  had  the  insolence  to  require  that  this 
wife  should  become  her  friend  and  associate.  Scorn  and  in- 
dignation awakened  in  the  insulted  female,  she  repelled  this 
Hittempt.  Here  the  good  priest  interposes;  and  in  the  most 
feihtliar  manner  says  to  his  ward,  ^^  You  are  quite  right-* 
Stefanie  would  indeed  be  an  ill-assorted  companion  for' 
your  wife :  had  you  endeavoured  to  have  promoted  such  an 
flfttimacy,  I  could  no  longer  have  esteemed  you.'*  Yenera- 
Me  instructor !  how  incalculable  must  be  the  value  of  thy* 
esteem  !  Pastor !  parent  I  with  what  filial  love  and  obedi- 
ence must  thy  counsels  be  regarded!  Clerk!  confessor  I 
irtiat  perfect  whiteness  and  sanctity  must  thy  ablutions  and 
abselations  confer ! 

'•  "There  are  many  peculiarities  in  the  style  and  composition 
<Hi  which  we  are  unwilling  to  dilate,  as  the  authoress  may' 
eonsider  it  an  excellence  to  produce  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  languages,  as  well  as  the  morals,  of  the  two 
C6iuitries;  and  as  she  would  not  be  rigid  in  the  latter, 
tbeis  not  precise  tn  the  former.  Under  these  circum- 
•fences,  we  shall  onlv  say  generally,  that  she  is  an  amateur 
ifiifine  words ;  that  she  is  food  of  disturbing  the  sentiments 
of  Euclid,  Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  and  other  <^  old  Ro« 
mans;*'  and  that  there  is  a  pretty  sprinkling  from  die 
learned  fountains  of  antiquity,  in  every  part  of  the  work, 
I'We  have  seen  some  novels,  like  some -sermons,  with  as 
little  reference  to  the  title  or  text  as  if  they  had  been  selected 
for  contrast ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  production 
^elbre  us ;  yet  the  ^^  Self- Deception'*  is  not  of  an  uncoan* 
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r  liiad^  0r  Irerjr  vineh  diferaified  in  the  drewttteMMi 
tb«  three  happy  couples  deceive  theaiselvea  as  to  the  exirt* 
eiice  of  the  amctioD  they  bear  to  eadi  othar;  two  of  theoi 
io  the  usual  way,  befiire  marriage,  and  the  other  a Aerwudk 

It  is  to  the  commendation  of  Miss  Parker,  that  in  the 
cottrse  of  her  work,  there  are  none  of  those  taBtalising 
pauses  with  which  we  are  occasionally  tormented ;  es^eciaUy 
when,  in  imitation  of  Richardson,  as  here,  the  epistolary 
form  is  resorted  to.  When  this  is  the  case,  ereij  letter  Hk 
Irequently  an  episode,  and  the  narrative  is  so  painfUljr  ib* 
terropt^  that  the  pleasure  yeu  occasionally  receive  is  no 
sufficient  compensation  for  what  you  endure  worn  the  inter* 
mittent  fever  under  the  irritation  of  such  disappoiotmeats. 
But  we  complain,  that  not  one  character  awakens  our  sensi- 
bility and  regard :  the  ladies  are  either  simple  misses,  or 
learned  enthusiasts ;  and  the  gentlemen  either  mere  cheva« 
liers  or  profound  metaphysicians ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
advantageous  opportunity  some  of  these  dramatis  personm 
may  afford  to  Miss  Parker  to  exhibit  her  erudition,  we  caa 
assure  her  the  public  is  much  chagrined,  when  they  6ad»  in 
such  cdmpositions,  the  gravity  of  the  school,  instead  €»f  tiuS 
playfulness  of  the  saloon;  and  the  frigidi^f  of  the  head, 
instead  of  the  oathos  of  the  heart.  The  province  of  aovd- 
writing,  like  tnat  of  poetry,  is  not  to  instruct,  bat  to  de- 
light; and  if  the  one  be  blended  with  the  other,  it  most  he 
in  such  a  dexterous  way,  that  the  leading  purpose  be  never 
abandoned. 

After  all  we  have  said,  we  admit  this  work  to  be  above 
mediocrity.  ^Ihe  lady  has  published,  besides  the  several  effa- 
sions  noticed  in  the  title-page,  '^  Elfrida,  or  the  Heiress  of 
Belgrave,*'  in  tour  volumes,  and,  in  as  many,  *^  Yin^iiia,  or 
tne  Peace  of  Amiens;"  so  that  she  has  had  oonsiderdUe 
practice ;  and  from  the  retreat  of  Fair6eld  House,  m  the 
benign  atmosphere  of  Denbighshire,  we  may  expeci^jel 
more  amusement  of  the  same Iciod.  We  sh^l  .not  &i^  if 
oVir  hopes  be  realized,  to  resume  our  remarks;  bul.oM 
purpose  of  them  will  be  frustrated  if  the  writer  should  de^ 
rive  from  our  observations  no  benefit.  Her  intentions  are 
good,— and  to  say  that  the  felioit;^  of  the  exeeatioa  is  pai 
eaual  to  the  merit  of  the  design,  is  asserting  of  her  that 
wnich  we  must  at  all  times  affirm  of  the  most  estinaUe. 
persons,  whose  performances  invariably  fall  slM>rt  of  their 
wishes. 
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Aht.  IX.'^Gulzaray  Princess  of  Persia^  cr  the  P^irgin, 
,  Quetn.  Collected  fmn  the  origimd  Fersiau.  IfOodoOy 
»  ioha  Souter^  I81&    8vo.  pp.  &&. 

A  STRANG B  coptradictioD  generally  attends  political  ro- 
mances: attbe  time  thejr  are  published  tliey  are  well  under- 
stood, but  commonly  liUle  read ;  and  if  thejr  happen  to  float 
on  the  top  of  the  stream  of  time,  and  are  pickea  up  in  soma 
distant  mneration,  they  are  little  understood,  but  ouea  much 
read  :^  thejjr  then  become  curious  and  entertaining,  as  giving 
an  insight  into  the  events  and  manners  of  the  times  in  which 
tfaev  were  written,  and  they  aflbrd  opportunities  to  learned, 
and  industrious  commentators  to  unnadle  the  mystery,  and' 
explain  the  allusions.  In  spite  of  himself  almost,  Rabelais 
has  been  crowded  into  this  class  of  authors,  though  in  the 
Prologue  to  La  vie^/aicts  4*^  diets  heroiques  de  GaragantuOj 
he  vehemently  protests  against  any  such  construction,  ask- 
ing if  Homer  were  to  be  accused  of  allegory;  or  if  tho 
assertion  of  an  ignorant  lubberly  friar  were  to  he  believed| 
that  Ovid,  in  writing  his  Metamorphoses,  meant  covertly 
to  allude  to  the  sacraments  of  the  uburch  ?  Yet  we  know^ 
notwithstanding,  that  an  indefatigable  Dutchman,  M,  du 
Choi  J  spent  no  less  than  forfy  years  of  his  life  at  Amster- 
dam in  writing  notes,  to  ascertain  and' make  known  the  dark 
references  contained  in  the  learned  discussions  upon  the 
breeches  of  the  hero,  and  his  disastrons  conflicts  with  the 
bun-bakers  of  Lerna.  The  Argents  of  Barclay  has  been 
attempted  to  be  illustrated  in  the  same  way,  by  several  able 
writers  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  doubtless,  however ' 
vain  the  inquiry  as  to  its  result,  the  world  has  been  much 
benefited  by  the  ingenuitv  displaced,  the  learning  employed, 
and  the  discoveries  they  have  iointlv  eflCected. 

,  The  work  before  ,us  is  a  political  romance,  and  though^ 
oif  course,  we  do  not  by  any  means  rank  it  even  with  tba 
last  named  of  the  above  performances,  we  should  do  the 
aathor  great  injustice  if  we  did  not  admit  that  it  isieater* 
taining,  and  interspersed  with  sensible  and  acute  observa- 
tions spon  events  and  their  consequences.  Excepting  that 
it  is  an  eflbrt  of  greater  talent,  it  resembles  the  msM  of* 
works  of  the  kind  that  the  reign  of  Charles  I L  brought 
into  the  world,  in  which  libidinousness  was  lashed,  and  ty- 
ranny tortured,  with  little  danger  to  the  anonymous  authors. 
Thus,  in  the  puUicatioo  of  the  work  before  us,  the  govern- 
isent  of  the  Friuce  Regent  possesses  an  additional  feature' 
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of  resemUance  to  the  reign  of  the  rojal  ailept  ia  ImEBiy 
and  iioentiousnets. 

•  Gultara  professes  to  be  collected  firom  the  PersmD :  this 
expedient  is  the  clumsiest  part  of  the  performance,  smd  a 
little  too  stale  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  volume  in  its  safe : 
the  title  also  has  not  much  of  novelty,  and  hy  the  generalitj 
of  readers  would  be  mistaken  for  onoof  those  idle  produc- 
tions so  rife  in  our  day,  in  which  events  war  witli  prcrfiabi- 
lity,  and  words  with  sense.  The  object  of  the  author  of 
Gulxara  is  to  point  out,  without  more  than  necessary 
offence,  the  vices,  follies,  or  impolicies,  of  the  times,'  and 
of  those  who  live  in  them ;  and  ir  he  have  taken  too  gloomy 
a  view  of  public  affairs,  he  is  at  least  not  sin^lar  in  his 
opinions.  The  mode  he  has  adopted  of  cloaking  his  re- 
marks,  takes  a  little  from  their  apparent  seventy;  and 
since  it  is  not  always  safe  to  call  thinc^s  by  their  right  names, 
or  to  describe  persons  by  their  true  characters,  be  has  inge* 
niously  contrived  a  story  and  invented  personages,  to  whom 
he  can  more  freely  apply  his  censures  and  offer  his  advice. 
Thus  the  war  between  England  and  France  is  represent^ 
by  hostilities  between  Persia  and  Tartary :  Buonaparte  is 
^called  the  enchanter  Noureddin ;  and  who  is  intended  by 
'**  Ali  the  Magnificent,"  our  readers  will  probably  collect, 

from  the  following  extract. 

« 

'  **  Such  was  the  Princess  Gulzara,  when  the  Priaoe  her  fcther- 
undertook  to  wield  the  toeptre,  m  the  name  of  the  gpreat  Abbas^  He 
qaickly  ^iq[)hiyed  his  capacity  for  goverament  by  meaaiues  of  e&- 


ttaordmry  enercvand  vigour:  so  great  was  his applicattoo,  he  ab- 
SQlutely  re-modelled  the  dress  of  the  whole  army  in  the ,  first  six 
moons,  and  devised  six-and-thirty  kind  of  turbans  for.  t}ie  royal 
guards  in  particular.    For  many  weeks  the  avenues  to  the  palace 
were  crowded  with  tailors,  feather-makers,  and  artificers  m  gold,  io 
silver,  and  in  brass.    Six  hours  every  day  did  the  ma^nifioent  AU 
dedicate  to  these  important  fiinctions  of  roya  Vy ;  and  his  great  soul 
was  so  entirely  engrossed  hv  them,  he  wholly  foigot,  when  tiie 
twelve  moons  were  expired,  that  bis  ministers  were  not  of  his  own 
choosing,  and  continued  to  afibrd  them  hb  august  protedioiL    His . 
mother,  the  venerable  and  munificent  Gulsara  Lelamain»  who  be>: 
firiended  them,  was  delichted  with  her  son,,  and  used  her  powetful: 
influence  to  preserve  in  hira  tJie  same  happy  for^tfulness  of  frioid-. 
ship  and  of  jiuury.    Aided  by  a  magnificent  festival,  she  compleldy 
succeeded :  the  Viceroy  retired  to  his  closet,  called  his  most  nithfid  • 
counsellors  around  him,  and  worked  nifflit  and  day  at  the  plan  lor 
three  months,  during  which  interval  he  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
aheud  to  minor  affiurs.    Astonished  at  so  much  assiduity,'  the  mjaisp 
ten  gave  him  an  Aga  to  tie  up  his  papers,  appointed  fam  master  of' 
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•Iks  ovni  revels^  «ad  pfeseoted  bim  with  a  e&rie  Utmehe  as  to  the  dress 
of  the  army.  Heavens  1  what  glittering  visions !  what  rose-colouied 
-day-dreasDs !  Need  it  be  added,  that  from  that  time  they  ibond  Uoi 
the  most  pliable  of  princes."    (p.  11 — 12.) 

From  this  passage  the  reader  will  also  have  collected  to 
whom  the  name  of  the  heroine  (Gulzara)  applies,  who, 
after  the  death  of  her  father  Ali,  (in  consequence  of  a  shock 
g'iyen  by  the  unexpected  return  to  Persia  of  his  divorced 
wife  the  Princess  Fatiraa,)  assumes  the  reins  of  government. 
In  treatinj^  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Princess 
and  her  ministers,  the  author  takes  occasion  to  discuss  (and 
he  does  so  with  some  skill,  though  now  and  then  dealine 
too  much  in  the  common^places  of  party)  various  polittcu 
i]^nestion8  of  magnitude.  The  Wbiffs  and  Tories  are  de- 
signated'bj  the  terms  Worsted  ana  Silk  factions,  and  the 
religious  sects  are  marked  ont2iS  Seraphics  and  IndefinMes; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  supply  a  clavis  to  the  allegory,  if  it 
may  be  so  called ;  since  none  who  read  the  work,  and  wbo 
bave  at  all  attended  to  the  progress  of  events  of  late  jears^ 
can  be  dull  enough  to  require  it.  We  quote  the  following 
remarks  upon  the  effect  of  excessive  trade,  as  a  specimen 
of  such  parts  of  the  volume  as  are  devoted  to  topics  of  a 
graver  nature. 

'*  With  respect  to  commerce  and  manufacture,  some  unlucky  £icts 
were  becoming  evident,  namely,  that  commerce  has  boundaries,  be- 
yond which  it  may  cease  to  be  a  benefit;  and  that  the  moQopoIy 
which  may  be  produced  by  an  artificial  paralysis  of  civilized  rivalry, 
however  iavourable  to  temporary  prosperity,  is  sure,  in  the  end»  to 
prove  injurious — not  only  to  myriads  of  individuals,  by  drawing  ad- 
venture  into  channels  which  might  suddenly  dry  up,  but  to  the 
country  at  large,  by  tlie  unnatural  widening  of  a^basis  of  exertion 
and  expense,  the  rapid  contraction  of  which  is  always  felt  to  the 
national  core.  Nor  was  this  all : — to  keep  up  a  feverish  prosperity^ 
extended  hostility  was  not  only  advocated  iipon  principles  disgrace* 
ful  to  the  Persian  character,  but,  in  the  minds  of  the  very  promment 
part  of  the  population,  the  mere  contingent  connection  of  commerce 
with  war  was  converted  into  a  healthy  and  congenial  relationship. 
The  natural  retrocession  af  the  tide,  and  approaching  sta^ation  of 
the  waters,  were  attributed  to  the  cvrte  of  peace ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  so  curious  a  mistake,  many  of  these  profound  discrimi- 
nators absolutely  bawled  out  for  a  war  with  their  very  best  customers, 
and  could  only  be  convinced  by  experience  that  they  were  doin^ 
themselves  harm.  To  the  same  insatiate  craving  of  an  over-stimu- 
lated "appetite,  every  thhiff  ^reat,  magnanimous,  and  generous,  in 
itfrtioiial  morality,  in  speciuatien  at  least,  was  mercitessly  sacrificed; 
The  legitiBfltt  atroggles  of  oppressed  bmiiaiiity  were  to  be  assialed 
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«r  retafcM  upon  ibe  ^nineipW  of  eofai^Mm ;  'and,  wliile  i 
-if«uM  be  more  proper  Ihaii  to  atoistoae'ba»d  of  pafriotSy  it  wk 
dear  that  anotlier  was  eoonpoacd  of  febels,  and  great  eneoMs  to 
Persian  manufacture.  Wbat  Tendered  iiiis  the  more  liiditfuna  wm, 
that  it  was  freqqently  uttered  in  the  midst  of  the  gravest  aelf^oapii- 
inent,  by  tJie  merchants  at  dinner,  where  endless  gobkta  of  the  wia« 
of  Shirax  were  swallowed,  in  honour  of  their  sociu  disintcieatipdnrM 
«nd  unspeakable  generosity. 

*'  Of  the  real  value  of  these  overwheloiing  fits  of  commeraal 
l^rosperitT,  the  general  complaint  throughout  Persia,  after  iian^ 
fyresenred  Asia  and  legitimacy  by  an  all-oon(|uering  peace,  aflbrded 
•n  admirable  instance.  Her  commerce  renamed  nndvalled ;  but  it 
•so  longer  abounded  with  opportanities  to  make  fbrtimea  at  a  strdoe, 
or  to  transform  merchants  into  princes  by  a  lucky  hit.  Tke  omaeroia 
avenues  tliat  were  formerlv  opoi  to  slow  and  cautious  induslry  veie 

Cirty  filled  up ;  capital  alone  could  overate,  and  capital  had  ahmxt 
med  to  despise  the  acquirement  ot  mere  competency  and  iade- 
jpendence,— it  must  dazzle,  boy  half  a  dozen  Tilli^ges*  and  build  pa- 
laces. As  these  capabilities  ceased,  the  whole  fabric  they  had  created 
%esan  to  give  way:  the  soil  fell  in  value,  its  lords  were  impove- 
rished, and  its  cultivators  mined.  The  benefit  to  die  fbrmer  hail 
Ibeen  a  temporary  rent-roll  of  twice  Hie  usual  amount,  inductive  to 
apioportioBate  e^paiditare  and  taxafion ;  and' to  the  ktter,  the  ao- 
eunulsition  of  visionary  thousands,  wliieh  now  melted  tike  the  aaoni 
of  Caucasus  in  spring.  Innumerable  manufocturers,  who  bad  been 
seduced  into  the  largest  scale  of  exertion,  found  themselvea  aisu- 
larly  situated ;  their  people  were  discharged  by  hundreds ;  and  iht 
delusive  supply  of  half  the  world,  clandestinely  made  away  with  to 
support  decumng  credit,  was  circulated  through  Ispahan  at  a  quarter 
of  Its  prime  value :  and,  but  for  a  seasonable  peace  with  the  very 
people  whom  the  Persians  detested  for  resembling  themselves,  die 
mischief  would  have  been  still  more  extensive.    Under  these  ap- 

E trances  the  public  revenue,  like  the  expenditure  of  the  indivldttd^ 
ng  founded  upon  a  tumour,  began  to  dirink  in  its  totd,  and  die 
alarmed  financier  to  study  the  nature  of  a  general  tfmw.  The  very 
poor  really  suffered  least,  and,  with  certain  exception^^baeked  into 
futire  pauperism  with  little  concern.  The  philosophy  at  this  thov- 
'loa  body  of  Moslems  was  owing  to  the  admirable  system  of  driD^ 
ymkh  for  many  years  had  been  enuring  then^  more  or  less,  to  a 
dependence  upon  partial  relief,  so  that  they  gradually  rested  upon  jt 
altogether,  with  no  extraordinary  reluctance.  Regarded  poetically, 
the  stagnant  portion  of  bumauity  alluded  to  might  be  compared  to 
the  mud  of  the  Nile  after  a  deluge — supposing  the  said  mud  to 
have  been  gratuitously  deprived,  by  some  Egyptian  politicians,  of 
every  latent  particle  of  vitality  and  productiveness."  (p.  129 — 183.) 


This  certainly  is  not  very  original,  but  it  shews  good  sc 
«Hid  iBleUifeaee;  and  thai  the  aathor  faa^^aot  aaid  mwsh 
tbal  m  aewi  aiiaes  p«rhapi  frcm the. great  variety  of  aubjeoli 
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lie  has  thought  fit  to  touch  ppon :  politics,  religion,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  ar6  atl  cursorily  noticed  ;  but  one  of  the 
liest  portion^  of.the  volume  is  the  ninth  chapter,  in  which 
lie  speaks  among  oth^r  things  of  the  poets  of  Persia:  in 
tne  gubsequdnt  paraa^raph  the  characteristics  of  Mr,  Walter 
Scott  are  exceedingly  well  hit  off  in  a  few  words. 

^  The'  most  finitfiil  ^f  them,  S^id,  w^s  Himoud  for  his  love  of  a 
p«rtic«kir  pc>riod  of  Pcrnan  history,  from  which  he  drew  ail  htft 
themes,  with  a  faciKty  that  begaa  td  be  fsttiguing  to  his  readers. 
Tbi)  eld^r  times  of  our  ofin  country  are  freqnently  interesting,  and 
in  dencriptioB  excetdrni^ly  picturesque;  but  the  modes,  manners, 
aad  usages;  horses,  armour,  aod  accoutrement;  satraps,  slavos, 
.qamselsn  and  hidies^  of  the  age  ^t  the  Dariusses,  are  aAer  all  ex« 
Hau^tlble,  and  when  exliausten,  should  be  allowed  to  rest.  The 
julile  was  a'  good  niule,  but  it  i^  dead.  The  great /or/^  of  Said  was 
description,  particularly  of  natural  beauties,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
a  specified  locality.  He  had  also  the  art  of  painting  motion  so 
«?5factly,  thst  hfs  works  forced  a  kind  of  camera  obscura  of  battles, 
crowds,  and'a^senihla'g^.  This  vivacity  of  delineation,  with  occa- 
rional  ilarid  tlnd  beautiM  tditdies  of  pathos  and  reflection,  made 
up  the  u^rit  of^aid;  hfs  greatest  defect  nvsfs  repetition  and  man- 
nerism-^e  was  always  promising  another,  but  eternally  giving  th^ 
"    (p.  14^—144.) 


•  Th^  author  of  Guflzara  is  not  deficient  in  humour,  and 
t^(*  \^^Y6  now  and  then  reminded  for  a  moment  of  the  stile 
6f  the  very  best  Writer  in  this  kind^  in  &ny  language:  but 
n6  such  pretebsions  are  made :  the  work  is  instructive,  en- 
C^f  tahiin^,  and  no<v  and  then  satirical,  and  that  is  perhaps 
all  thsit  its  Writer  intended. 

'  Th6rfe'  is  066  thing  that  might  have  improved  the  work, 
rfot  6ttly  to  present  but  future  readers,  viz.  if  the  author 
had  d.ff^elt  n^ore  Upon  Hie  separate  characters  and  qualifiea* 
tions  of  the  Ministers  of  AH  the  Magnificent.  This  was  qot , 
only  i  fair  but  a  happy  subject,  one  on  which  the  author 
inight  h'a^e  Sticiiessfully  employed  the  powers  he  possesses 
of  safil-ical  banter  and  good  natured  ridicule.  At  the  same  , 
fiitte  we  artoiv  ttiat  Ms  readers  would  be  better  able  to  supply 
ihi^  deflcieney  than  any  other. 
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Art.  X. — Report  from  the  Select  CommUee  of  tjhe  Hpuse 

of  Commons  appdintedto  Inquire  into  the  Ewcdtion  ^M^ 

isower  Orders  in  the  Metropolis^  with  the  Minutes  ofjExA- 

jience  taken  before  the  Committee,    London,  Gale  and 

Feoner,  1816.    8vo.  pp.  608.  , 

Never  has  there  at  any  fonn.er  period  been  collected  a 
mass  of  more  copious  and  useful  information  on  the  state!  tf 
a  great  metropolis,  than  that  which  was  supplied  by  ^ 
labours  of  the  Select  Committees  of  Parliament  daring  tke 
last  session.  The  work  before  Us,  which  has  been  pnnt^ 
for  general  circulation,  would  seem  to  comprise  almoit 
every  thing  that  is  important  to  form  the  ground  of  i&o& 
regulations  on  which  the  peace,  order,  and  good  govei^- 
meut  of  this  populous  ^nd  magnificent  emporium  of  ail^ 
commerce,  and  policy,  are  to  be  established. 

The  observations  which  accompany  the  Ri^ort  are  few 
but  important.  The'  Committee  has  discovered,  in  the 
progress  of  its  duties,  that  a  very  large  number  of  ptiOf 
children  are  wholly  without  the  means  of  instruction,  at 
tjiougb  their  parents  appear  to  be  generallv  very  deeirol^ 
of  obtaining  that  advantage  for  them.  The  Uommlitte^ 
acknowledges  the  beneficial  effects  upon  all  those  divisions  ijf 
the  population  which,  assisted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  ibe 
various  charitable  institutions,  have  enjoyed  the  advantage^ 
of  education  ;  and  the  same  Committee  expresses  its  per- 
suasion that  the  greatest  benefit  would  result  io  the  coun- 
try, if  Parliament  were  to  take  proper  measures,  in  con- 
currence with  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  commonit]^ 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  means  of  instruction,  and  to 
extend  that  blessing  to  the  poor  of  every  description. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  duty  assigned  to  this  Committee  to 
examine  the  state  of  education  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
metropolis,  but  having,  by  the  benevolent  zeal  of  soind 
individuals,  obtained  various  communications  Regarding 
public  instruction  elsewhere,  it  recommends  the  appoint* 
tnent  of  a  Parliamentarv  Commission  to  examine  into  the 
inanagement  of  charitable  donations,' especially  in  the  larger 
towns,  and  generally  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  edaca^ 
tion  of  the  lower  orders. 

In  the  ensuing  session  the  Committee  intends  to  prepare 
a  report  of  its  opinion  upon  the  different  objects  of  inquiiy, 
and  it  will  be  receivea  no  doubt  with  the  respeet  that  h 
due  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  docotmenti 
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that  can  ..be  provided  under  the  auspices  of  our  ijationa^ 
representation,  as  referring  to  the  happiness  and  tranquil- 
lity of  this  mighty  city,  or  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  somewhere 
denominates  it^  ^^  Cor  Reipublica,  et  epUome  toiius  regniy 

The  facts  already  ascertained  are  very  important.  .  In  a  . 
population  of  17  or  18,000  in  Spitalfields,  it  was  found  that 
about  9000  children  are  uneducated,  (p.  20).  In  Souths 
WarkiOOO  families  visited  had  11,470  children,  at  between 
J^ve  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  which  6020  were  without 
either  education  or  the'  means  of  it.  In  an  pastern  district, 
bounded  by  the  Thames,  Gracechurch  Street,  Bishopsgafe 
Street,  through  Kingsland  Road  to  Stamford  'Hill,  the 
lAumber  of  inhabitants  is  350,000,  of  which  30,500  are  un- 
taught, and  according  to  a  general  estimate  of  Mr.  Wm'. 
Allan,  treasurer  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
the  children  in  London  uneducated  amount  to  100,000!,^  ^ 

Such  is  the  state  ot  the  capital  of  the  most  enlightened 
kingdom  of  Europe,  ^nd  what  must  be  the  melancHo^jf 
coadition  of  those^  of  othef  countries,  wh^re.  t)ie.  seductipq^ 
to  vice  are  not  less  numerous  apd  po^ferful,  and  wher^the 
Ignorance  of  the  peoole  is  yet  more  general?  .  But  our 
Jikusiness  \^  by  practical  means  to-  reform  our  own  country, 
JDiot  by  theoretical  speculations  to  estimate  the  roischievouB 
circuvistances  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Butterworth,  M.  P.,  in  his  examination  before  thp 
Committee,  was  asked  as  to  ^he  effects  of  the  want  of  edu* 
cation  :  "  I  have  observed,"  says  he,  (p.  518)  *^  that  igfliOr 
ranee  in  general  produces  vice  in  its  most  hideous  form,  an4 
that  Idleness,  disobiedience  to  the  laws,  and  all  kinds  of 
profligacy  are  its  necessarv  cbnseq^uences.'*  He  afterwarda 
observes^  (p.  519)  <^  With  this  ignorance  of  moral  obliga- 
tion i^xonnepted  the  evil  of  mendicity,'  which  leads  many 
^children  to  acts  of  thieving.     They  are  in  the  habit  fit 

m\u^  with  the  money  which  they  beg,  and  when  they 

~~  their  money  they  recruit   their  stock  by    criminiu 


courses'' 


^  A  roost  jserious  consequence  of  this  want  of  educationJui 
|}ie  filth  and  disease  such  a  degraded  condition  occasional 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  to  .what  reach  this  evil  is  ex* 
tended  in  a  crouded  city.  It  was  remarked  by  one  of  the 
Committee,, on  the  examination  of  a  surgeon  in  the  neigh-< 
bourhood,  that  ^^  Dr.  , Adams  has  observed,  in  his  boots, 
tliat  infectious  complaints  prevail  throughout  the  year  in 
^the  parish  of  St.  Giles's;"  and  the  fact  was  confirmed  by 
'the  gentleman  to  whom  the  inquiiy  was  addressed,  and  who 
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bad  abundant  opportunities  of  determining  the  correctnest 
of  it  by  personal  inspection  and  regular  attendance,  (p.  451.) 
Among  the  oiaterials  of  information  oh  the  actual  i^te 
of  the  means  of  public  instrOction,  we  have  an  account 
from  the  Society  for  Promoting  i.'hristian  Knowledge,  and 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  Charity  Schools  an- 
njiallj;  assembled  at  St.  PauFa,  with  the  number  of  children 
and  other  particulars,  (p.  183—185).  These  documents 
were  enclosed  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
€hairiTian  of  the  Committee  by  Dr.  Gaskin,  secretaiy  to 
the  6ame  society. 

"  Sir, 
5.'  1  traBAmit  to  you  a  paper  oootipoiag  an  9«€0iipt  of  Ihe  te^ipli 
^d  payaienta  of  t|ie  Society  for  promoting  ChFistiaa  Knowledge 
f^r  ope  year,  ending  at  the  aooi^al  audit  in  April  last;  From  that 
pap^r  it  will  appear,  that  besides  the  sums  actually  paid,  there  stiU 
femaina  a  very  considerable  sum  due  to  the  bookseUer^.  the  dif- 
fereace  between  32,357/.  7^.  Sd.  add  20,214/.  ^.  Id.  I  als^ 
tfansDiit  a  **  Geuerat  Account  of  the  Society,"  printed  in  the  yetr 
1818,  the  last  that  was  printed ;  and  the  annual  Report  fhir  The 
year  1814:  that  f»r  1816,  not  being  yet  ready  for  deKvenr.  In  th^ 
foiuerW  these  yon  ^vill  ^nd,  page  275,  an  acconnt  of  the  Charilj 
Schools  of  tht  me^opolis ;  btit  they  ave  only  wdk  <s  eompoae  the 
annual  assenbiage  in  St.  Paul's  catkedial.  To  these  schools,  aoi 
to  all  other  Charity  Schools  in  connectioD  vith  the  chuveli,  tiaf 
apply  for  tiien  Ihrpugb'  the  medium  of  memherts  of  the  Soeirty, 
pooks  are  Airoisl^ed  on  the  customary  ^ear^is,  tlia  Society  beini  9 
■  a}>Qut  ooe-hiilf  of  the  ex|)ense.  1  sliall  be  jiappy  to  Aimifii  fig 
other  infovi^atiou  iq  m^  power;  and  r^maini 

"  $ir,  very  respeptfuily  yourss 

«  Bartlett;s  Building,  May  31,  181  a*! 

We  eannot  quit  the  aubjed  of  the  parochial  achoolsr  with* 
but  eatneatiy  necommendiAg  thst  the  subscribers'  thenidelveA 
would  not  satisfy  their  Mnepous  feellh^g^s  by  merely  ^^R^ 
their  money,  but  would  pemonatly  attend  to  the  felectfon 
of  masters  and  mistresses^  and  not  consign  the  iroporinC 
diulies  attch  imstnoctors  have  to  di^ehai^  to  incompeleiit 
indiividtiala,  who  uaderUko  the  employnent  as  being  them^ 
sdvea  ob^aeta  of  charity.  Quai^erly  examinatiofia,  •  aiMl 
Btgular  vjsitatiooa  oif  the  parents^  to  inquire  after  (he  dia< 
Faoteriof  the  chtldreii,  wouhl  ako  be  attended  with  the  Mat 
§feoli6,'and  tl^esa  institutions^  tinder  aueh  a  ay^etiij  would 
fiilfil  all  the  valanUe  jMii^«ed  fof  which  4her  are  tlea^ile4« 

SoflDft  difficulty  haa  been  «iq>eriei«6od  bn  aceouflt  m  tlfe 
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dl^epent  rel^ious  persuasions  of  those  to  whom  these 
public  means  of  education  are  applied.  On  this  subject  yt 
ivas  inquired  of  Mr.  Butterwdrth,  whether  it  was  in  his 
opinion  desirable  to  unite  ali  denominations  of  protestanfs 
ID  some  general  plan  of  giving  instruction  to  the  poor?  The 
question  gave  rise  to  the  following  judicious  remarks',  by -' 

tfiat  honourable  member. 

i 
**  CoDsideriog  the  prejudices  of  partialities  that  exist,  I  sesroeily 
think  such  a  plao  practicable,  where  cHtechisfas  are  insisted  uppn.; 
but  Mr.  Greeot  ti  Bla'ckwall,  has  given  in  his  evidence,  some  ao- 
count  of  au  approach  towards  union ;  if,  however,  it  be  not  prac- 
ticable to  unit«  diiferent  denominations,  I  wQuld  much  rather  ate 
rival  schools  than  none  at  ail.  1  am  not  sure,  indeed,  whether  two  v 
^stemt  ane  not,  on  many  accounts,  extremely  desirable  to  ittiBukihe 
each  •ther,  and  if  carried  on  without  hostility,  may  be  mulaeliy 
useful  to  each  other  and  t«  society.  In  a  country  like  tliis,  wfaene 
the  vie%v»  of  individuals  are  so  various  on  religious  subjects,  1  am 
not  aware  that  an  union  of  all  parties  in  one  specitic  and  uniform 
plan,  is  necessary  for  the  great  eml  of  general  instruction.  I  appro-  ^ 
hend,  that  if  the  national  establishment  were  to  pursue  the  excellent 
plan  ii!hich  it  has  adopted,  to  the  full  exteat  to  which  tt  is  capable 
of  being  carried,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  \ariou8  other  denomii 
natiaBs  of  christians  who  cannot  conscientiously  join  in  those  phins, 
ware  gealously  to  ^pursue  their  severai  systems  of  education,  (8ii|»- 
posiog  the  DiUeto  be*always  taught)!  am  of  opinion  that  in  ashokt 
p^iod  provision  might  be  ipade  for  the  education  of  the  whole  ju* 
venile  population  of  the  country;  and  I  apprehend  that  \yhile  every 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  national  schools,  due  encouragement  * 
might  also  be  given  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  system,  and 
to  other  schools  not  exclusively,  connected  with  the  national  esta« 
blishment." 

The  Rey.  T.  T.  Wolmsley,  secretary  to  the  National 
Society,  ie  hi>  examination,  supplied  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars  as  to  the  establishment,  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
our  readers. 

**  Can  yOM  tell  the  cammittee  how  much  moqey  vou  have  r^ 
i;:aived  froai  your  cofpinencementl-^Froro  the  establishment  of  th^ 
M^h^y  in  lailt  to  4he  beginning  of  June,  1816,  the  whoi|s  sum 
wiis  rather  more  titan  94,0QC)/.  the  greater  part  of  which  bad  then 
l^f^if.  applied  ia  the  erection  and  enlargement  of  buildings  fpf 
schools ;  since  that  time  we  have  received  an  additiopal  six  tboasanj 
piHWfli^  in  (Tonse^weiice  pf  a  strong  appojl  made  to  the  public  on 
the  exhausted  state  of  our  resources. 

*'  flow  muoh  14  your  if)QP#^  in  wm^  SHb»captio||#>-7l  4iaald 
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^  The  regular  8abscri)>tioiis,  or  incladiog  casi^al  donatietis  t— Ko^ 
annual  subscriptions  only'. 

"  How  many  schools  bare  b(ecn  erected  since  the  btyfcjuiagT— 
There  is  only  the  National  School  we  have  erected  altogether. 
*  ^  Where  is  that? — Baldwin's  Gardens,  Gray's-IuD-L^iie. 

**  How  many  schools  have  you  contributed  towards  the  eiectioo 
or  extension  of? — Up  to  June,  1815,  a  hundred  and  tweoty-twa 
schools  have  been  erected  or  enlarged  by  the  partial  assistance  of 
the  National  Society,  in  sums  from  15/.  to  dOO/.;  coiAidertble 
supplies  of  elementary  books  have  been  furnished ;  336  mistenaad 
36  mistresses,  have  neen  trained  in  the  principles  and  practi^  of 
the  national  system,  and  are  now,  with  few  exceptions,  cooducliBg 
important  schools  in  town  and  country ;  whilst  a  successioQ  i 
masters  has  also  been  kept  in  constant  pay  at  the  Central  SchodL 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  out  wherever  their  service  i^eie  re- 
quired Tor-the  formation  of  new  or  the  reguhition  of  old  ealatjirfi- 
ments ;  and,  lastly,  besides  that  great  nuMtor  of  clrildren  wiicf  have 
already  quitted  the  different  national  schools  after  having  Kceivcd  a 
competent  share  of  instruction,  more  than  a  hundred  tbousnd 
children  are  actually  returned  to  the  committee,  as  at  this  :tne 
under  a  course  of  education  in  570  schools*  formerly  uoited  to  ^ 
National  Society.  Since  that  period,  I  should  thfldi  aboqt  1^ 
schools  have  been  united,  in  addition  to  that  570. 

*'  Do  yon  include  in  the  above  calculation  the  Sunday  schooB 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes.*'    (p.  4|>    6ft) 

The  same  gentleman  states  the  grants  made  fay  Cbe  Son 
cietj,  with  the  expense,  and  tiaie  required  for  instruction* 

"  Grants  of  Money  ifiade  by  the  National  Society* 

1813....-   -.•£2,332 

1814 3,83S 

1815  .•. 4.610 

1816 3,120 

£13;792 

**  According  to  the  plan  of  the  National  Society,  what  is  the 
expense  6f  books  for  fifty  boys  ? — ^The  total  expend  of  books  fdr 
fifty  children  is  1/.  3«.  lid,  amounting  to  less  than  sixpence  fbr  eicfa 
child ;  but  as  under  good  management  each  of  die  tracts  edfiipre- 
hended  in  this  calculation  will  serve  sk  trfaildren  in  sCiccessidi^  1M 
real  expense  for  book^,  for  suitable  instruction  in  readh^gand  1ft  the 
first tudiments  of  religion,  cannot  be  calculated  at' more  thaik'oiil 
penny  for  each  child. 

^  Wliat  is  the  expen^  of  slates  and  pencils  for  the  sauie  naoAtft 
— ^Not  more  than  two-pence  halfpenny  a  child.  * 

^*  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  estimate  of  the  expense'  of 
teaching  500  children  ?-*The  room  bemg  given,'^!  condeH^  fbar 
shillings  and  two-pence  a  head  abundantly  sufficient  ' 
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*^  And  proportionably  larger  for  a  smaller  number,  and  smaller 
for  a  larger  number? — ^les,  of  course. 

**  Wbat  is  tbe  longest  time  that  yoii  take' a  boy  for  education? — 
We  admit  them  at  seven  years  old,  and  they  may  remain  till  they  are 
fourteen ;  I  should  conceive  two  years  abundantly  sufficient  for  any 
boy. 

**  Does  not  one  srcat  advantage  of  this  system  consist  in  its 
keeping  every  one  of  the  boys  actively  at  work  during  the  whole 
Jtioie? — Yes,  and  I  may  add  that  they  have  not  an  idle  niomeat. 
(p.  5e— 67.)  '  N 

Mr.  Allen,  treasurer  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  underwent  a  long  and  interesting  examination; 
and  being  recalled,  explained  the  extent  of  the  deficiency 
of  education  throughout  the  country,  and  the  sum  that 
lifould  be  adequate  to  suppljr  every  child  requiring  this  sort 
of  assistance  throughout  the  island.    . 

'  *'  From  your  observation  upon  tbe  state  of  education  among  the 
lower  orders,  what  should  you  say  was  the  proportion  of  unedu- 
cated poor  in  the  country  generally  ?  As  far  as  our  inquiries  have 
gone,  it  has  appeared  that,  taking  the  whole  population,  about  one 
m  twenty  would  require  education  upon  the  general  plan ;  that  -is, 
tve  calculate  that  one-twentieth  part,  including  all  ages,  require  to 
be  assisted  in  education.    • 

'  ^  Do  you  mean,  that  supposing  the  population  of  England  and 
WKle9  to  be  ten  millions,  about  five  hundred  'tfaoijiMnd  require  edu- 
cation'?'^Certainly ;  1  think  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  obtain- 
log  it  without  assistance. 

**  Wbat  should  you  calculate  would  be  the  expense,  upon  the  British 
and  for^ga. school  plan,  of  giving  education  to  that  number? — The 
expense  wUl  vary  according  to  local  circumstances ;  where  the  num-* 
ber  of  chibkei^  are  suflkient  to  form  a  .school  of  dOO  or  600  in  one 
place,  the  total  expense  per  ^nnum,  in  my  opinion,  need  not  exceed 
2001.  Gt  so- much.  We  generally  calculate  4hat  the  expense  per 
head)  in  tbe  largest  schools,  should  not  exceed  fiYe  or  six  sbil- 
.  fings ;  but  it  is  obviaus  that  local  |»rcumstances,  such  as  tbe  price' 
of  provisions,  tbe  rent  of  premises,  &c.  will,  cause  a  difference  in  dif« 
£crent  pfapes. 

-  *',  Should  y9u  think  twdve  shillings  a  head  a  fiiir  average^  taking 
schools  of  all  sizes  into  account,  one  with  another? — Yes. 

V  Do  you  mean  thereby  to  cover  the  expenses  of  school-r<}oms  ? — 
All^expenses,  except  those  requisite  for  the  first  erection  of  the  build** 
ing ;  but,  as  I  stated  before  upon  my  last  examination,  the  expense 
^«very  school  upon  the  British  and  foreign  society  plan,  consfets  in 
the  salary  of  the  master,  thereat  of  the  room,  and  about  20/.  more  or 
less,  according  to  tbe  sixeof  tbe  school^  for  apparatus,  together  with 
the^xpen8eftof6choo);rQoia^fu«l»&c.  v  .  {<   .  . 
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''  Then  do  you  mean  to  calculate,  that  flroai  thi^ee  to  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year  would  suffice  for  the  education  of  ail  the 
poor  now  uneducated?— Certainly ;  if  the  sum  of  4M,()00L  could 
be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  every  chitd  reouiring  thid  sort  of  educa- 
tion  might  be  provraed  with  it  throughout  England  and  Wales,  so  as 
tp  leave  not  an  uneducated  person  in  die  pountry ;  and  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  much  smaller  sum  would  suffice. 

**  Do  you  consider  this  as  a  moderate  or  large  estimate  1 — Ccr- 
tJELinly  as  a  large  estimate. 

**  Can  YOU  give  the  Committee  any  estimate,  generally,  of  the  ei- 
jienses  of  a  school-Foom  ? — The  schooKroom^  at  Kingslaid,  ia  fte 
neighbourhood  of  London,  was  erected  for  a  less  suai  thma.Adoi.fmk 
will  contain  809  children ;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  eounlry,  aH  o)d 
barn  or  an  old  warehouse  might  be  found,  which  would  i^eveiit  Ite 
necessity  of  erecting  a  new  building. 

'  '^*  Should  you  say,  that,  generally  speaking,'  in  tl&^  neighboufhottl 
of  London,  a  building  for  5007.  would  admit  from  60^  to  &0 
chiidf-en  into  the  ichoon— ^I  should  think  from  four  to  fivcfaan- 
dr0d.  It  is  to  foe  recollected,  ki  estiouiling  the  expense  ibr  a  oeitM 
Uttttber  of  scholars^  we  calculate  npon  the  number  of  dhildren  whs 
sImU  be  &t  any  ode  time  receiving  the  bensfits  of  edncatioA  iq-sas 
school-room,  but  it  never  happens  that  tbe  total  nnflkber  are  ttiinajp 
present.  Thus,  in  a scbo<4-room  wbich  is  oalenlftted  to  holdlOlt 
children,  you  will  never  get  more  than  between  800  or^OO  toalleai 
aft  one  Jiihe,  'arid  that  is  {Kirticuhrly  the  ease  in  mamdiictttring  dis- 
tricts ;  piersons  will  keep  their  cfclklren  at  lioroe  a  dily  or  two  for  certaia 
pur|Mnes  of  business;  but  still  they  are  getting  about  three  of 
four  times  as  much  instruction  as  they  would  procure  in  ai  Snadiy 
a&hool. 

;  <*  Suppose  a  grant  were  made  merely  of  the  nkoney  reqaired  to 
basM  tb^  school,-  and  the  annual  excuses  were  to  be  defrayed  bj 
subscriptions,  woakl  such  meet  with  assistance,  in  youf  appnehen- 
tioB,  in  the  progress  of  the  system  ^--In  my  apprehension  it  ii^oidd 
do  every  thing,  beeaiise  it  woiild  eaiconrafe  beilevolent  persona  in  ^ 
nfeiglibottrhood  to  promote  sch6ol  associations  tbroughoat  tbdr  dis- 
tricts^  oar  the  jpbn  recommended  Ky  the  British  and  foreign  school 
society,  in  which  the  poor  themselves  would  beconis  interested  ■ 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  receive  it,  not  merely  as  an 
i|et  of  charity,  biit  as  a  Oiing  which  tliey  themselves  had  sab- 
scribed  for."    (p.  294—^0.) 

T^fr.  Francis' Place,  who  was  particularly  acquainted  with 
tbe  Lancasterian  scheme,  gives  (hat  plan  a  decided  prefe- 
rence, on  account  of.  the  accommodation  and  careoftba 
ehiidren,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  mode  of  instraclion.  Ae>« 
QOiding  to  that  method,  he  cbmpiitea  the  iiniiaiMi  of  ex- 
pense for  a  school  capable  of  cotitnDtn|;  600  bojs  mtoen 
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■billing  and  the  vioimuiii  twelve  shillingSy  per  annaiii» 
supposing  no  charge  of  rent  for  the  school-rooms,  (p.  474.) 
On  the  subject  of  these  apartments,  Mr.  Wakefielci  in  his 
examination  observed,  that  th^  mere  assistance  from  go* 
Ternment  to  provide  them  gratis,  would  be  so  great  an 
encouragement  to  educationi  that  subscriptions  would  in- 
crease, and  the  zeal  and  the  liberality  of  the  public  would 
\^  sufficient  for  all  other  purposes.  With  regard  to  the 
charge  of  teaching,  the  computation  of  this  gentleoian  is 
much  below  that  of  Mr.  Place  :  he  saj^s  that  one  pennj  for 
each  child  per  week  would  be  adequate ;  and  he  adds^  ^  I 
am  not  speaking  from  any  calculation  of  my  own,  but  fron 
the  information  I  have  received  in  conversation  with  the 
diflferent  committees  to  which  I  belong,  for  schools  under 
liie  Lancasterian  system."    (p.  79.) 

It  is  impossible  that,  in  any  terms  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pression  of  our  feelings,  we  can  recommend  this  woric  and 
tills  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  piiblicr  We  plead  Ite 
cause  of  the  Hsing  generation  and  of  posterity—>of  those 
wholly  incapable  of  judging  of  the  importance  of  instnie* 
lioa  to  their  morals  and  their  happiness.  Could  we  bring 
ferwBrd  to  observation  the  myriads  of  human  beings  in 
helpless  infancy,  whose  love  and  gratitude  will  reward  the 
active  friends  of  humanity  :  could  these  friends  behold  the 
workings  of  the  heart,  the  trickling  tears,  the  loud  and 
yet  tremulous  joys  of  the  innocent  beneficiaries  of  their 
aeal  and  liberality,  all  admonition  would  be  vain,  and  all 
exhortation  needless ;  and  Britain,  in  the  possession  of  a 
virtuous  and  intelligent  people,  would  find  a  better  sedi*' 
rity  for  her  liberty,  her  constitution,  and  her  laws,  than 
all  the  restrictions  and  limitations  that  legal  ingenuity 
can  invent,  national  jealousy  demand,  or  lawless  ambition 
feqaire. 


CaiT.  Rav.  Vot.  IV.  Nov.  1816.  9  T 
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I  iiR  . For cAit>if  ille  &Me  feldes,  as  men  sveth, 

*  Cometh  all  tbis  new  corae,  fro  yere  to  yeie ; 
V,  u  "^  Anri  out  of  old  baok«s,  in  good  fiiietl^ 

•  Cbmetb  all  this  Mw<s-ecic9ce>that  iDtta  kre.. 

AnryXI-.—A"  Method  for  Trauett; '  Shewed  by  uAifietht 
trew  of'f^dnce.  'M  it  staode^ifi  the  yeate  ^yl'mtrLotd 
1S98.     London,  printecl  by 'ThomaV Creese,   n:  d: 
^  pp.  170.  4ld;   .  '     '        '"'-^  ',^-- 

H£  oMect  oC.Sir  Bobert  Dalliogton).  the  ratfaor  of  dnt 
rare  ana  curious  woric^  wo*  to  ^poitit  ont'to  Hie  lodfiTixhials 
at  the  tiaie  he  wrote,  abdat  ta'  make  eaccutaieiis  upon  tihe 
GontiDentfCbcNir  tliey  jnight  liett  iniprave  their  time  while 
abeentf  hj  obeerTatioiiftviipoa  tha  govemaieiitB,  institutioqay 
and  amiioers  of  the  peophfey  they  viaUed^mtiiat  thejtJMght 
RQt  merely  fo  there  and  bajcfc  a((aiB|  iiiaki^g<«ilieattemi 
iHiiaMioes  w&leabroad  W  their  self  sufliciieoey,  and  on  thor 
return  home  by  their  affedatiofl^  having  karat  notliinf  but 
to  prate  about  objects  they  had  never  aeeni  luid  thinge  they 
eoa)d  never  understand* 

A  work  of  the  kind  at  the  preseot  aiolnentnUiC  not.be 
oseleas  when  those  who  have  made  trips  for  li  ^w  days  to 
Prance^  or  the  Netherlands,  andertake  to  speak^  to  writer 
and  to  print  as  «agaoioHsly  and  definitively  upon  all  topics 
as  if  tb^  had  resided  for  aa  mai^y  years,  wttji.tke  best 
Bieans  of  abtainin|^^tbeir  hnowledfipe  and*  of  forming*  their 
opinioBs.*  -Thia  is  one  reason  why  we  hvm  ebosen  this 
^MVf  etbod  fin?  TraueLV  ^  the  Sttbje<tt  for  the  preseiyt  artide, 
at  a  time  when  so  many  travell^  art  )hetUEn«ig|.HMB  fai^e 
returned^  to  their 'native  Ttcmiitrv,.  to  wfiomf.wtf  should  he 
unwilling  to^apply  the  satire  of  the  old  critici^^  aihea^e  ia 
aroalt-miU  is  as  far  ia  the  morning  asratnigbtji:  when  he 
hath  done  his  dayis* work^  so:  many  traveller  4ife.'a8' wise 
when  they  go  £irth  as.  when^ey  come  home/'f  .^nollier 

'     a  .i^ji  ....  I  .    ■■     ■!.    i^mti.i^i     »i *      ,.m..,m. jjgi^  .,_       ■ 

^  Uniloubtedly  tlie  best  work  r eceptlj  pnblhhed  uppa  tbe  sisHm^  Fnmee 
U  that'Of  Jttr.  Jobji  Scott:  the  author's  talent,  m  the  bool^-makinff  ^  u  « 
considerable  as  his  other  talents,  which  Urc  b^  no  means  ms^gnimant :  he 
"was  absent  fK)m  London  only  three  weeks,  and'yetf  ^ti  hit  rettfm  ponn 
ttovk  the  press  observatiom  upon  th»  moral,  pplitieai,  v4fimiiNEiaiatete  of 
France ;  the  manner?*  opinlui^,  and  fashions  of  the  peopU^  th^if  domeftic 
habits  and  social  dispositions.  Wc  have  forgotten  much  of  .tidis  eloquent 
and  taking  title.  ^     / 

t  Meres*  PnUttdU  Tamia,  16t8»  lb.  tZU       ^        ,  :  , 
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reason  ig  tbe  interast  that  will  now  naturallj  be  taken 
bj  intelligent  tourists  in  the  state  of  Prance  more  than 
two  centuries  ago,  described  by  a  man  of  aouteness  and 
learning. 

Sir  Kobert  Dallington  haidng  been  knighted  b^  King 
James,  was  appointed  to  the  important  office  of  Master  of 
the  Charter  House,  on  the  recommendation  of  Prince  Charles, 
-who  in  the  year  following  ascended  th^  tbrona.  His.  origin 
-was  frobablj  low,  as.  according  to  FaUer,  he  was  first  bible- 
cl|»rk  of  Bennet  College,  and  afler,w,ard8^kep^a  school  in 
Norfolk,  where  gaining  sufficient  mon^  for  his;piiq)ose,  he 
travelled  through  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return  he  waf 
BMldeeeeMtaur^  to*  the  Earl  of  Rintlalrid,  i  oh^'^of  tbei  Lords 
of*tiie'9rivy  ChAmber' to  Prince  Chtaries  91  »tfais)ied  to  hi8^ 
Bdmination  .t0  flie  mastership  of  the  CbaHer  Hdune,!  *  whidi 
plate  her^edntinued  to  hold  until  his  deaths  inA637'ji  at  the 
ag^e  of  seven ty«six.i  Fuller  '(no  meam. authority)  -eayn  thdt 
1^  had^aU'  eaceUent  wit  and  judgement, ^and  it  seeawrvbar 
tlMii  be  «wa8.<  iHgU^  lespeeted,  asi'tfare&  persna- Iwene  apt^ 
poinAtd  tot  assist  bun  (in  fau  bffioe  iik  'jbirold'ai^/  r  Itaa-mM 
^oMedk "that  tie  aias/the  first  to  introduloe'l^  aubtont.of 
poidng'partfteC  the  Scrintoret  into  Latin  Tterse;  4  practice, 
we  belteye,  now  generally  fotlowedria  fHiblicscboolB..  thtt 
entering  upon  Usauttes  at  the  Charter  Housed  he  was  greeted 
ill  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  by  Dr.  Gray,  tke  second  master, 
of  which  two  are  giveii  by  FuHer^  -  He  n^asthe  author  of 
aeveml  other  works  besides  that  9tk  eur  table.  L  He  ioibed 
some  cf  his  fellow  collegians  in  Epitaphs  upon  Sir  W«  *Diiites^ 
who  died  in  1583.  2.  A  Survey  of  the  Great  Duke's  State 
of  Tuscany,  in  the  year  1596.  3.  AtAoritfnies  Civil  and 
Militarv,  frc.  1615.  The  last  is  mucn  applauded-  by*  bis 
quaint  but  learned  biographer. 

The  ^  Method  for  Trauel"  has  no  date,  but  that  of  1605 
has  been  assigned  to  it,  and  probably  it  is  nearly  correct, 
because  the  author  speaks  in  it  of  the  late  Queen,  and  men- 
tions his  having  past  the  prime  of  his  life. 

The  address  to  the  reader,  which  follows  the  title,  is 
remarkable  principally  for  the  censure  it  contains  of  the 
vast  number  of  light  pamphlets  published  about  that  time, 
*^  more  for  the  printer's  gain  than  the  author's  credit,  or 
benefit  of  us  the  readers."  It  is  succeeded  by  a  digested  table 
of  things  necessaiy  to  be  observed  by  travellers,  and  then 
we  arrive  at  a  preliminary  discourse  called  ^  the  method 
for  trauel,**  which  is  an  explanation  and  enlar^^cment  of 
the  table:  after  stating  that  *^  baae  and  vulgar  spirits  houer 
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stnU'tbrnt  bOlM)''  and  thaA  <UhMe  aie  ttMt  abUe^Md 
4inile  that  imkale  tba  Heauem  attd  ioy  in  nfilioV  ha 
praoeedAtliuft: 

"  He,  therefore  that  intends  to  Trauell  out  of  his  owne  ooutitrj; 
mint  lii^Wise  resolue  to  Trauell  oat  of  fats  country  fashion,  andk- 
dc^  out  of  hicDselfe:  that  is,  out  of  his  former  tntenipefate  feed- 
iiify  disordinate  drinking^  tbrift-ksse  gamiog,  iruit-ltfsse  tine  spead- 
ing,  violeot  e^^ercising^  and  irregular  miagooeruiog  wbatsoeuer:  be 
most  determine^  that  the  end  of  Jiis  TramU  is  bis  ripeaiag  ja  knov« 
1^^}  and  the  end  of  ius  knowledge  is  the  «eruice  of  bis  oouoloi^ 
ar liich  of  right  dialieQget|i»  the  better  part  of  vau  , 

\*  This  is  done^  by  PrtsaiuUian  of  hiiQseUe  froi^  tb^  haaards  of 
7KiifeZ2,and  Observation  of  what  lie  beares  and  sees  in  bu  traucUiag* 
The  hazards  are  two :  of  the  minde,  and  of  the  body :  that,  hy  toe 
infection  of  errors  ;  this  by  the  corruption  of  manners.  For  who  so 
drinketh  of  the  poysonous  cup  of  the  one,  or  tasteth  of  the  soirer 
liquor  of  the  other,  looseth  the  true  rellish  of  religion  and  vertoi^ 
bringeth  home  a  leprous  soule,  atnf  ^-t^tnted  body,  retaining  no- 
thing but  the  shame  of  either,  or  repetance  of  bc/th : '  whemf  in  nj 
trauell  I  haue  scene  some  example^,  aiiUd  by  them  ihade  the  Tse  t» 
pneaent  both  mischiefes^  whkh  I  will  briefly  shewe." 

He  then  ^ives  the  traveller  advice  respecting^  tlie  preaer- 
vaiion  of  his  religioDy  the  acquirement  of  languages,  and 
other  needful  points  :  what  he  observes  of  the  expenses  oif 
a  traveller  is  worth  extracting:,  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
with  those  at  present  usually  incurred. 

**  Motiy,  the  sinu^s  of  warre,  and  soill^  of  iVdktlt,  as  at  home, 
so  abroade  is  th^  man.  They  say  he  should  haue  two  begges,  the 
oaaof  crown^s,  tfat  other  of  patieaoe ;  but  howsoeoer  this  last  he 
OBiplie,  /  could  wish  that  other  were  still  AiU:  whereont  he  mosl 
proportion  his  yterely  txptsace,  not  ext^eedinf  the  limmits  of  his 
propounded  allowance.  If  he  TramU  without  a  scryaat^  fooiracon 
ponqds  ^rling  is  a  competent  proportion,  except  he  kanie  to  liifc ; 
if  he  maintaine  both  these  charges,  he  can  be  allowed,  no  iesae  tbiiQ 
one  hundred  and  fiftie  poundes :  and  to  altowe  aboue  two  hundredv 
were  superfluous,  and  to  his  hurte.  And  thus  rateably,  aecordbg 
to  the  number  he.  keepeth. 

**  The  ordinari^  rate  of  his  isxpenee.  Is  thift :  ten  gold  c^owiitt  a 
ihoneth  hl9  owne  dyet,  eight  for  tti$  man  (at  the  tttost)  two  erownes 
a  moneth  bis  fencing,  as  mtlch  dabcingt  no  (esse  bis  reading  &  fif- 
ttneerownifrs  liidnethly  his  riding:  but  thlH  exercise  hee  shaH  db- 
ookitinue  AH  the  he^jie  of  tha  yeat^.  tha  reamioder  of  Ims  laai 
pound  I  allow  hiii  far  appareU^  beokea^  TkrkxtMnfg  chatgea,  teanii 
play>  aad  ether  extraordinarie  expeiKeib^' 

«  The  view  of  France  as  it  9t6ode  iii  the  jetee  1698,V 
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villi  ft'genefttl  deacripdon  of  Hm  territaiy  Md 
its  limitB,  and  whb  iiAticeg  of  the  nosl  imBorlaDt  harenrmA 
eities systematically  arranged.  The  autnor  aAerwibrdBttT* 
rives  at  Paris,  and  describes  the  public'and  private  build- 
ingB  of  note,  shrewdly  adding  the  following  anecdote,  of 
which  he  also  gives  the  obvious  application. 

''  I  hane  beard  a  tale  of  a  Prelideotof  Parliament,  whose  friends 
comming  on  a  time  to  see  him  at  his  nfew  house,  begad  exetfedingiy 
to  commend  if,  as  indeed' it  desemed,  as  well  for  the  raren^sse  of 
tlic  woridfianship,  as  the  soodoesse  of  the  Stone,  Timber, '  IMforM^; 
and  such  like.  No  (quoth  be)  ye  mistake  the  stuffs  whereof  it*  i^ 
made;  this  house  is  onely  built,  de  ienles  desfoU^  of  fooles  headea* 
I^tnkc  many  of  our  newe  bniMitigs  in  England,  are  made  of  th^ 
same  stniTe.^ 

His  observations  upon  the  disputed  Etymology  of  tho 
name  Paris  are  worthy  of  quotation* 

**  Some  say,  this  Towne  was  huilded  in  the  times  of  uima^fiu^ 
King  of  luda,  by  some  reliques  of  theTroian  warre,  and  th^t  it' was 
called  Lutece  (a  Luto)  because  the  soyle  in  this  place  is  very  falt^ 
which  is  of  such  nature,  as  ye  cannot  welt  get  it  out,  it  dotli  sd 
staiae:  whereof  they  haue  a  By-word,  fl  gaste  comrne  hfau^e  de 
Paris:  It  stayneth  hke  the  durt  of  Paris.  Other  say.  It  was  caHcd 
Paru  of  (JParreria)  a  Greeke  word,  which  signifieth  (saith  this  Au* 
thour)  hirdkise  ou  ferociti,  valour  or  fiercenesse,  alleadgiog  Ihy 
verse, 

Et  9t  Parrmos  duerunt  wmiime  Fnmd, 
Quod  sonai  midacei,  S^c. 

"  And  the  Franks  called  themselues  Parrisians,  which  signifieth 
valiant.  And  by  this  Etymologie  would  inferre,  that  the  French  tk 
a  warlike  nation.  But  he  is  much  mistaken  in  the  word,  for  it  sigw 
nifieth  onely  a  holdnes  or  liberty  of  speacli :  which  whether  they 
beher  desenie,  or  to  be  accounted  valiant,  you  shall  see,  when  I 
come  to  speake  of  the  Frenchmans  humour  and  nature  in  geue^l." 

This  last  conjecture  is  confirmed  bv  Rabelais^  who  does 
not  treat  the  citizens  with  a  superabundance  of  res|ieet« 
Garagantua.  has  produced  an  unexpected  inundation^  not 
of  the  most  agreeable  kind^  from  the  top  of  Noire  Bamtf 
and  the  people  are  flying  in  all  directions,  exctalming-^ 
"  Carimarf/y  Carymaray  par  saincte  Mamyey  nous  sommes 
baignez  par  rys,  ^nt  Jul  depuis  la  vitle  nommle  Paris  la 
qume  uuparavunt  on  appeiloit  Leucece  ;'*  and  a  tiltle  further 
on  he  adds — ^^  Doni  estime  Joaninus  de  Barancoy  libro^  ds 
O0pion<«^  revercniiaritmy  que  4o$U  4ki%  nurrheaiena  m 
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Oftcisme^  ^est  d  Urt-ptrs  enpafle^i*'  Tl|e  cbaracter  of 
Heitr^  IV.  now  m  pbpular  Hi  Frtncje,  is'  drawn  as  foUoivg, 
with  a  spirit  and  liveliness  approaching  to^^it.  ^    ' 

''^  Jie  ivfth  Jtberr  iahher,  iiuiMlMiigh  l>y  Mt  Pbisiagaotojr,'  Us 
hMon^vmi^mmcr  •#  behanikmn  |e  wduld  iud^  him  lejjUer  aod 
iaentfilaiity  -yet  is-  np  riian  'toon  ^nii(1]f  ^bublatlt -tten  ^e.  fie 
oonfesseth  it  were  bard  for  him«  not  to  be  sparing,  cmMMhg  ^tllr- 
profuse  and  lauish  spojle  that  his  predecessor  made  belbre  him :  jret 
t(i  sajfhe'tbe  nmtter,  he'mftkes  this  dSference/TI&tfl  thc'Margmie 
nnUhUftw]ihi$giuei'd'1iltkt6num^^  U  yoa  renieniber  ^Hicii 'we 
8a#ihilii  1^  fttdioe,  ht^m^hoM,  with  his  Nobfe^te,  1kis<wdoid 
e^  Sdl  yk4MfMfy  iftrf  fMdMy/  before  he  gane  it  baeK^  AMM^'^^ 

^^  I.iwiH  Botspaieln  Uas'disMiiii«e  (which  is  onely-lbr  yCitt^sUK 
pnkilte)  tb  qieaketiiDlirttetb/ thciaghi^f  a  .Kmg:  ^to^h^bials'ni'ti 
coiUiti:y«  ^fbere  ye  daily  4icare  his  owneSubiaote  ^leakt  of.hii» 
mote  HbeiaUy. 

"  And  besides^  his  MaieMie  bath  geaeraUy  this  conupendatioii, 
which  is  very  laudable  in  a  Prince*  he  cao  endure  tiiat  any  om 
should  tell  him  the  truth,  though  9^himselfe*  Which  I.vill  i«|tefr 
pret  to  wisdome,  though  perhaps  some  will  impute  it  to  a  fecility  of 
nature*  Couoeraiiig  Ibis  thrifUe  vertae  then  of  sparing;  we 'most 
note  that  he-is  a  very  good  mesueger*  Hfmt  d^mrgenidMic  ttrdem: 
Hemakesmoneywitk  his  teeth,  saith  the  Fredcmnaa^  Bieabiifg  his 
sparing  of  great  and  superfluous  expence  at  his  table  And  ft>rhis 
giftes,  wee  may  call  him  by  an  jiniiphram,  as  Plutank^yih  they 
vsed  to  call  Aniigomu$in  scome  (dUon)  that  id,  f«f  damifrtl':  ya^ 
ce  qu'il  prommetloii  tomUmrs  Sp  uoMU  ne  doturit^  One  thaP  wH 
giiia:  because  he  alwayes  promised,  bat  neuer  performed. 

.  '<  For  my  part,  I  thinke  hegines  5.  P.  Q.  R.  not  Smatui p&pmfef: 
Romam:  that  is^  to  all  sorts  of  people :  but  Si  i^  Que  mm,  so 
Uttie,  as  scarse  any  at  all.  They  say,  that  the  cbamlMf  of  Accoimts^ 
is  to  examine  the  Kings  gifts:  and  if  they  find  any  tttmeasuibbl^,  to 
shorten  them :  to  which  purpose,  there  is  written  in  great  letters 
ia  the  same  court,  Trop  d&nnS  toit  reptii:  lit  eifts  too  great  b^'sa- 
aoked.    it  should  seeme  hee  saues  them  this'talk>iirl'^ «  •  «    ' 

**  At  his  being  here  at  Orfanu,  this  lune  IjAst  past,  thelbfaior  and 
Bnrgeses  of  the  Towne  came  to  his  Maii^stie,  *  to  desire  theylibilht 
bee  eased  of  certayne  extraordmary  taxM  atfti  impositions,  wli^re^ 
with  in  the  time  of  the  league,  they  had  been  burdeaed  by  Mmu.  A 
laChaitre.  their  Govemour.  Saith  he,  M.  de  ia  Chastre  wmt'm 
UguoL^  fp^iiwms  deslifw:  M.dc  la  Chadrt  hath  tide  yoa^*  let  him 
vntye  you.  At  his  bemg  at  the  siege  of  AmUm,  amongst' odiers  of 
the  Noblesse,  which  he  summoned  to  that  seruice,  he  sent  also  fen 
the  C<mnt  Satssont,  a  Prince  of  the  bloud,and  one  of  the  rarest  Gen- 
tlemen of  France,  to  wboni  the  King  giues  (as  is  said)  5000  Crowas 
pensio.  The  Qmni,  at  that  time  discontented,  returned  the  King 
aoswere,  that  ht  was  a  poors  Gent  and  wanted  laeaaes  to  come  to 
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that  Riuice,  «a  becvroe  one.of  lii#  birth  and  pl9oe»  bm§  «  Prince 
of  the  bloudy  and  Peere  of  France:  be  therfore  must  bmnbly  cc^iied 
pardon,  and  tliat  hee  would  pray  for  his  Maiesties  prosperous  sue*- 
cease,  which  was  all  he  could  doe.  Well»  saith  the  Kmg,  DmUaut 
^§u  hi  prkm  ne  sermtnt  pomt  $mu  kmrnet  it  fmi  fu'U  imum  tk  la 
jfendonde  8u5Q0Oe$cm:  Seeing  prayer  is  not  acoeptaUe  without 
iksting,  my  oouzin  shall  hereafter  fiut  from  his  pension  ot  iue  thoo- 
aand  Crownes."* 

It  is  jEi  celebrated  obser.yatira  of  jSurke'js,  that  '^  tlie  King 
qf  Ficance  sb6ul4  ajtway?  be  pn  bor^eba^k/^  and  he  aecnna  to 
h^v^^thered  it  from  th«  conteipplatiqiB  of  .th#.  teoaper  and 
babits  pf  Henry  I  V«y  whom  Dallinetoi^  very  emthuaiaaticaULj 
praifies  for  bis  ^^  valoar  and  princeq^  couragey  aueb  a»  neter 
smy  of,  his  predecesfiofs  on  the  throne  of  ^luiioe  could  matoh ; 
wbt>,  for,  tkf  space  of  atmogf  thirty  yeares  faaib,  asf  Me 
would  say,  never  beene  unarmed,  without  his  fMe  in  the 
sJJntvp/'  Sec.  He,  however,  condemns  him  for  his  deg^d* 
iti^;^  familiarity,  g'ivin^  the  two  following  singular  instances, 
cf  the  first  of  which  he  se^ms  to  havebeen  an  eye-witness. 

"  YoM  saw  here  in  Or/a?a^  when'tJie  Italian  Comedians  were  to 
play  JbeCbre  him*  bow  hiaiselfe  came  whifling  with  a  small  wand  to 
scowre  the  coasts  and  mftke  place  for  the  rascall  Players  (for  indeed 
these  were  the  worst  company,  and  such  as  m  their  owne  Coontiev 
are  eut  of  request)  you  haue  not  8eenein>  the  innes  of  Court  a  Hall 
better  made:  a  tUng,  me  thought,  most  derogatory  to  the  Majesty 
^f  a  King  of  France. 

**  And  lately  at  Ports  (as  they  teU  vs)  when  the  Spaniih  Hostaget 
were  to  be  entertayned^  he  did  Vsher  it  in  the  great  Chamber,  as  he 
bad  done  here  before  ;'.aad  espyiqg  the  Cbayre  not  to  stand  wefl 
vnder  the  State,  mended  it  handsoraly  himaelfe,  and  then  set  him 
downe  to  giue  them  audience/' 

We  are  compelled,  from  deficiency- of  space,  to  pass  over 
all  that  the  author  says  of  the  internal  governmenit  of  th« 
country^  which  however  is  least  important,  as  (ramparalively 
few  traces  of  it  are  left  behind.  We  omit  also  hisobseiW 
vations  upon  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  proceed  to  what 
be  remarks  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  whose  dispo-^ 
sitions  and  habits  have,  it  will  bfe  seen,  remained  nearly  the 
same  from  that  tiilie  to  this.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  natural 
eourse  of  things.  E^en  trifling  peculiarities  have  been  pre- 
aerved  by  them,  for  Stafford,  m  ms  <^Nii>be  dissolved  into  a 
Nilus,"  (reviewed  in  our  last  Number)  mentions  the  "French 
•hnig^'  as  a  characteristic  in  J6ll^.and  so  it  has  continued. 
First,  Dallington  'censure3  tb^^  unlicensed,  talkativeness 
(which led  him  to  the  etymology  before  inserted)  and  idle 
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curiosity  of  the  Freneb,  defects  thejbaTe  not  jet  corrected  r 
tiien  he  adverts  to  tbeir  meats  and  cookeiy. 

<*  Ooncemkig  die  French  diet,  it  is,  to  keepe  no  diet:  for  Acy 
feede  at  all  timet,  there  heing  aaioBg  then  very  few,  which  besidcf 
then*  ordtnaiy  of  dinner  and  sapper,  do  not  gmder,  as  they  call  it» 
aad  make  cdiations,  three  or  foiire  tines  the  day,  a  thing  as  rmmA 
with  the  women  as  men,  whome  ye  shall  see  in  open  streetes  befeia 
their  dores,  eate  and  drinke  together.  No  manieU  therefore,  thoogb 
the  itaHan  cals  them  the  onely  gourmands. 

«<  The  French  fashion  (as  you  see  dayly)  is  to  larde  all  mcati^ 
whose  prouision  ordinarily  is  not  so  plentifnll  as  ours,  nor  bis  table 
so  well  furnished :  howbeit,  in  banquets  they  fiirre  exceed  vs ;  Ibr 
he  is  usfiimd  (licourish)  as  the  Trencfaer-flien  of  Medta^  or  Ampe 
tibt  Tragedian,  who  spent  fiikeene  thousand  Crownes  at  o«e  ktit, 
in  the  toungs  of  Birds  onely.  He  liueth  not  like  the  Italmn^  with 
foots  chiefly  and  herbes." 

The  variety  and  g^yness  of  bis  apparel  are  also  censured . 

**  And  heereof  it  commeth,  that  when  ye  see  all  other  Natkns 
paynted  in  the  proper  hahit  of  their  countrey,  the  French  man  is 
alwayes  pictured  with  a  paire  of  sheeres  in  his  hand,  to  signi^,  that 
bee  hath  no  peculiar  habit  of  his  own,  nor  oontenteth  himselfe  loi^ 
with  the  habit  of  any  other,  but  according  to  his  cappriccions  bo- 
nonr,  deuiseth  daily  new  fashions.'' 

This  satirical  representation  has  been  fiven  by  one  of 
our  early  poets,  Andrew  Boord,  to  an  EngUshman,  and  he 
inscribed  under  the  figure  these  lines : — 

"  I  am  an  Engiishman  and  naked  I  stand  here 

JVltfsing  in  my  minde  what  garment  1  shall  weare, 

Tpr  now  1  will  weare  this,  and  now  i  will  weare  that. 

Now  I  will  weare  1  cannot  tell  what; 

All  new  iiishioos  be  pleasannt  to  me 

I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee/  &c. 

The  Frenchman's  inordinate  love  of  dancing,  and  bis  ge* 
neral  lightness  of  conduct  and  deportment,  are  remariced 
upon  at  some  length,  as  well  as  the  inconstancy  of  his  tem- 
per :  his  aptness  to  scoff  and  to  turn  the  most  sacred  things 
into  jest,  (a  disposition  completely  exemplified  in  the  popu* 
larity  of  some  of  Voltaire's  works,)  do  not  escape  severe 
reprobation.  The.  two  following  amusing  instancesi  with 
which  we  must  close  our  article^  are  given  as  proofi. 

*<  One  being  very  sicke,  &,  as  was  thought,  in  dancer  ef 
death,  his  giiostly  father  comes  to  him  with  his  Carfm  aemmi 
and  tels  him,  that  hearing  of  the  extremitie  wherein  be  was,  be  had 
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brought  him  hb  SoKicur^to  comfoit  him  before  his  departure.   The 

sicke  Gentleman  withdrawing  the  Curtaine,  and  seeing  there  the  fiit 

l^liberry  Frier  whh  the  Otui  ip  his  hand,  answereth,  Ik  now  it  is  our 

SSam&ur ;  he  comes  to  ipe  as  he  went  to  lerusaiem.  Cut  tn  ame  fm 

Ib  parte :  He  is  carried  by  an  Asse.  '  ' 

. ..  **  The  other  Gentleman  vpon  like  danger  of  sicknesse^  hauing  the 

FHer  come  to  him  to  instruct  him  in  the  Faith,  and  afler,  to  giue 

liim  die  Oast,  and  then  the  extreme  voctioo  (it  .was  on  a  Friday) 

tolde  him  that  hee  must  belecue,  that  this  Carpus  domim  which  he 

l»xoaght»  was  the  very'  reall  flesh,  blood  and  bone  of  our  Sauiour.' 

M^bich  after  the  sicke  man  had  freely  confessed,  the  Frier  offered  it 

him  to  receyue  for  his  comfort.    Nay,  quoth  the  other,  F&iu  mVjr- 

emserSz^  eariene  mangt  point  de  chair  h  vendredi:  You. shall  excuse 

me,  fori  eate'no  flesh  on  Fridayes.    So  that  yec  see  the  Fceuch.will 

rather  lose  his  god,  then  his  good  iest." 

3.T.C. 
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Abt.  12. — Jn  Olio  of  Bibliographical  and  Lii&ary  ^nec' 
dates  and  Memoranda^  original  and  selected,  ny'^m^ 
Datis.  Sdedit.    London^  Davis,  1817.     ISmo.  pp.  150. 

Thi9  work  18  npt-strictlj  confiiied  to  matters  of  biblfd- 
mphieal  inquiry^  but  is  extended  to  general  Itterary  in- 
formation. We  are  not  aware  of  a  single  fact  thatig  new 
in  the  whole  of  this  collection  of  aoecdotes ;  batraey  are 
all  of  them  entertaining,  and  some  of  them  instructrye,  and 
will  be  both  amusing  and  useful  to  those  who  are  not  much 
eonversant  in  this  sort  of  history.  We  doubt  quite  approve 
the  name  of  ^^  The  Olio,"  wKi(ih  the  author  has  given  to 
his  publication,  as  it  indicates  rich  and  high  seasoning  in 
the  .eulinafy  art,  but  in  the  concoction  here  given  we  have 
nothtng  but  what  would  seem  poor  and  meagre  to  palates 
accustomed  to  the  best  literary  diet.  It  will  be  observed, 
thai  the  date  1817  appears  in  the  title-page,  as  if  the  book' 
were  intended  to  be  published  in  the  approaching  year.  No* 
velty  is  a. charm  of  so  powerful «  character,  that  theefe  arti- 
ficial expedients  are  sometimes  improperly  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  retain  the  appearance  of  it. 


Cbit.  Ret.  Vol.  IV.  Nov.  1816.  S  Z 
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EDUCATION. 

AftT«  13.— 1.  The  Oracle^  or  ihe  Frien4  ff  Youth.  %«i 
4uthor  of  ^^A  Cup  cfSmcts/'  L^pdlaD,  I]wton,iI» 
vey,  and  Darton,  18 Id.    ISmo.  pp.  182- 

9.  The  Ittfiad  Miattrelj  or  P^ry  fbr  Ya§u^  Mfmdt.  Jk 
noHom  Female  Wiiten.  London,  Darton^  Harrej,  n 
DartOD,  1816.     18mo.  pp.  106. 

3.  Dialogues  on  Curious  SubjecUi  in  l{aisirml  Mi^lt^ 
I^oqdoBi  DartoD,  HarYej,  ^od  Darton,  1816*  ISm- 
pp- 151.        .  1 

Tutic  are  pretty  little  books,  i^bpundiag  botb  ia.  ku^rkr 
tion  and  entertainment  The  first,  called  Tbe  Qradc^giiii 
some  i^9C(|unt  of  a  respectable  old  woman,  who^  after  kMM 
and  disappointments  <h  Tarious  kinds,  with  a  deranged  ui 
#lW>m4  fer(|iae»  settled  inaretiicidTilbM;  wkmM 
was  largely  useful  to  her  neighbours,  by  the  ckxeitiae  a 
good  temper  and  good  senses  under  numerous  cfan^ooisfaJUB^ 
when  they  appli^  to  her  for  assistance;  and  the  adna 
she  gives  on  the  simple  transactions  of  rustic  Ufe^  and/xv 
ticuHirly  where  young  people  are  parties,  affords  admiiub 
ndes  of  conduct. 

''  The  Infant  Minstrel  contains  a  series  of  little  stofjss  a 
^Mse,  many  of  theiQ^  in  ^^e  nature  of  fables.  It  w^^  sb* 
jectedby  Rousseau  to  the  popular  compositions  of  dv 
imdf  fli^t  the  moral  was  freanent^  Ivid,  and  thilt  the?  cir 
rppted  and  d^tronred  what  they  were  defined  to  cbsriA 
and:  preserve.  No  objectiop  of  t$at  Una  appUea  ta  thii 
j^blicaction. 

The  lUustratiqni^  ^f  Natural  History  disfdose  ia  a  ftttt 
Ifar  maa^er  some  Acts  on  s^l^ts  withm  the  reach  of  juv^' 
nile  observation ;  and  if  they  do  i|ot  suppW  mttch  kooip- 
l^^gp)  they  are  calculated  \o  awakep  a  ^mi  of  ianiaiiy  '^ 
youiig  p^rson^,  whicb  is  perhftpn  aU  th^t  is  neeessaiy  ^ 
prqpei:  at  the  period  of  life  for  wUch  th^y  six^  iuleadbd. 


AaT.  14.-*7>^  Gra^^hsr;  or  tie  Christmas  HaHdns;  • 
Tale.  Bgf  £.  Sak^h Aa,  Autiar  of  ^  'Om  Twim  Sister^" 
4rc.  Sfc  LondoMy  Bowdery  aad  Kirhf  ,  1816.  ISmo- 
pp.  192. 

This  little  work  is  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  chOdreo 
of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  is  particularly  intended  to 
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gire  an  insif bt  into  Gtmiiil  kistoiy.  The  information  on 
this  subject  appears  to  us  to  be  principalij  derived  horn  the 
adhnirame  productSdn  wUeh  has  appeared  in  flie  English 
^rersion  under  the  tiUe  of  the  Travels  of  Aaadiarsis  the 
Voanger. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abt.  151 — f%e  Portfolio^  PoiUicai  and  Literary;  being  a 

General  MiscettM^  and  CeUectian  of  OriginMQMd  fujg^ 

Uve  Produdums ;  meluding  Criiieismt  &n  Ifew  JVorlci  am( 

Select  Enm»  firmn  M«*  Nemtfopen.    !!•»  I.    Londoa^ 

.  SimpkinaDd  MurshaUy  ViVi.    myaidm.  pf.  Mk     « 

Ik  the  yeac  1751,  on  the  1st  of  January^  tb^  GefitlMBA>. 
iflagazine  was  introduced  to  the  public,  wheo  a  (Mrincipal' 
^ture  of  its  composition  if as^  as  the  titlenm^  iiapirwly 
<^  Select  Efiaavs  from  the  ^Newspapers.'-'  xlns  sureivim; 
parent  of  our  English  periodical  puMioatJons  has  long  9ia4» 
discontinued  sui^h  eottractSy  and  there  was  no  puUiomoii  id  * 
which  this  scheme  was  adoplied  u|iti|',  ^  the  ooaubeBoeaMiiti 
of  the  month,  the  Portfolio,  Political  and  Liteiaiyi  wsadgi 
its  appearance.  Its  j^aa,  hpwever,  is  not  entirety  restrielad 
to  such  selectioiis.  We  observe  from  the  pmspectMBt  thaifc. 
it  iis  to  contain  information  from  other  sour^Sf  and  a-M*- 
stricted  portion  of  origiaal  mait^  on  polities,  paiiticak 
economy,  statistics,  history,  chronology,  biography,  aattypp^ 
ties,  and  we  know  not  bow  maay  otlMur  sublets*  The  4iiti/ii 
cles  in  the  naml)er  before  us  are  judiciously  choe^;.  aiiAi 
am^ng.  them  are,  the  History  of  ^Tewspapevs  in  EnglaAii^ 
Strictures  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  eJtpectci4  t^y  Serwoii,  (Sbi^. 
per  and  Suicidej  from  a  recent  piece  of  autegraphyp  Re^aaifea- 
on  the  Office  of  the  tord  Mi^or  of  Loadeo,  a  Dissertatia^. 
on  Sn^lifih  Mami&clurei^  from  a  Genaan  paper;  witk^ 
aevei^  other  inAerestiog  pieces.  -* 
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PHARMACY. 

Art.  16.  OhsertaHons  on  the  projected  Bilifihr  restriamg 
the  Practice  of  Surgay  ana\  Midmftry  to-  Membta  €f 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  London^  Edinburgh^  and  DtMm; 
and  to  Army  or  Navy  Surgeons.  Witli  some  modiftcatiom 
proposed^  by  which  the  measure  iaoill  be  'nuffe  mafkoSbk 
with  the  true  interests  dfthe  Pitblic;SfC.  By  a  Oem^&al 
PaACTiTiONER.    London,  Bent,  1816.  Svo.pp.  31. 

It  b  well  known,  that  the  bill  referred  to  in  this  tfftIcH|Bge 
^tee  }a  the  preamble^  thatngnorant  Rnd  iilisapable  persons 
are  not  restrained  by  law  from' practicing  mirgery,  ivhereby 
the  health  of  great  numbers  of  persons  is  much  injured,  ana 
the  lives  o^many  are  destroyed.  For  this  roost  alarming  sitoa* 
tion  of  things,  the  measure  is  intended  to  provide  a  remedy, 
and  the  public  ate  indebted  to 'all  those  professional  men, 
wlio,  like  the  author,  endeavotir  to  bringthe  svbject  ftilly  and 
fairly  forward  for  general  examination.  The  writer  lameati 
the  fate  of  the  present  students  in  London,  wtto*  are  re* 
(]Mi^'to  gfre  a  protracted  attendance  under  the  bill  whiek 
tneir  circumstances  will  not  allow,  and  who'  must^  there* 
fbre,  **  return  into  the  country  to  see  empiricism  in  its  va- 
rious shapes  flourish,  while  thejTare  cut  "off  from  the  pro- 
fession of  surgery  and  mtilwiiery,  fdr  irhieb^they  have  been 
educatea — and  from  which  they  have  been  led  to  expect  a 
livelihood,  honorable 'to  themselves,  and  usdbl  to  the  com- 
munity/' 

*^The  professional  gentleman  having  been  a  little  serere 
on  a  learned  Chirurgical  Society,  makes  the  following  tnge- 
Dio'M' distinction  between  that  body  colleetfvely  and  the 
members  individually.  "  If,*'  says  he,  '"the  author  has 
appeared  to  think  that  the  Royal  Colk^  has  not  suffici- 
ently attended  to  the  interest  and  fair  claims  6f  the  present 
meeof  students,  he  is  anxious  to  explain  that,  in  his  belief, 
it  \i  in  their  corporate  capacities'  omy,  that  a  breathing  of 
inconsiderateness  can  attach  to  them.  As  individuals,  they 
are  not  only  of  eminence  in  their  profession,  but  of  known 
Ijbeiality  of  sentiment." 
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POETRY.  ; 

Art.  17.     Lord  Byron's  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holv  Land. 
A  Poem  in  two  Cantos.     To  which  is  added.  The  Tempesty  * 
a  Eragment.    London,  for  J.  Johnson,  1817,  pp.  72. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  of  this  poem,  who  is 
not  verjr  contemptible  in  p<Mnt  of  talent,  should  have  lent 
liimself  to  what  some  may  consider  an  artifice  to  obtain . 
purchasers,  bj  pretending  that  the  piece  before  us  is  from 
tlM  pen'  of  Lord  Bjron.  The  title,  however,  is  the  only 
resemblance,  for  the  stile  is  essentially  different,  wanting 
much  of  the  energy  belonging  to  the  works  of  the  noble 
author.  .The  versification  is  generally  easy,  bat  Inneuid, 
and  the  events  are  too  slow  in  succession,  the  interviS  not 
being  filled  up  either  by  acuteness  or  depth  of  remaric.  We 
might,  would  our  space  allow,  extract  several  quotations 
of  a  pretty  descriptive  kind  of  merit,  but  throughout  lhei« 
18  a  want  of  learning  on  the  subject  on  ivrhich  the  aathor^ 
tveats,  and  few  classical  allusions  are  given  to  spots  su|i« 
pMed  to  be  passed  over,  excepting  sudi  as  coula  nol  )fi|il 
to  arise  in  tiie  mind  of  a  school-boy.  .  . 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY.   ^ 

Art.  18. — ^I.  A  new  View  of  Soeieit/^  or  Essays  on  tk^\ 

Jbrmdtion  of  the  Human  Character^  preparatory  to  tie- 

developement  of  a  Plan  for  gradually  ameliorating  the 

Condition  of  Mankind,     By  Kobcrt  Owbn,  of  Nem^ 

Lanark.   Second  Edition.   Lonffman  &  Co.  8vo.  pp.  lAkf. 

S.'^An  Address  delivered  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  Lanarif^ 
on  the  \st  of  January,  1816,  at  the  opening  of  the  Insti^^ 
tuHon  tstdolished  fir  the  formation  of  Character.     B^j^x 
RoBBST  OwBir.    Second  Edition.-     Longman  and  Co« 
Svo.pp.  46,  1816« 

Ant  one  who  peruses  tbese  works  will  immediately  per-, 
ceive  that  the  autlior  is  an  enthusiast,  and,  like  most  other 
enthusiasts,  he  blends  no  small  portion  of  egotism  with  bis 
principles  and  pursuits,  and  a  degree  of  confidence,  not 
warranted  by  the  facts  he  stales,  and  the  arguments  he  eni'- 

Sloys^- however  it  might  be  justified  bj^  the  concIuMon's 
e  assumes.    His  purpose^  bovfever,  being  good,  we  will. 
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endeavour  to  explain  it,  aad  shall  lue  our  utmoat  abil^f 
at  all  times  to  promote  it. 

The  writer  we  understand  te  be  a  magistnta  at  Lanaii^ 
aad  to  have  the  management  of  a  cotton  ealaUialuDent  ia 
that  neighbourhood^  wnere  he  haa  conduced  .to  the  iodnatrfy 
good  morals,  and  instruction  of  those  under  his  ordleiap 
The  essaja  are  four  in  aumhor;  Ae  two  fical  weiw  pub* 
lisb^  in  1812  and  181^  an4  Ihe  iw«  laal  in  the  fiPttvl 
year.  The  great  prineipte  laid  d«w»  bv  the  autMr  im^^ 
^  That  any  general  character^  from  the  best  to  Hie  wumi^ 
ficom  the  most  ignorant  to  the  moat  ealiflbtaAed^  BNgr  kt 
g^ven  to  any  commuiiiity,  even  t6  the  wfirldral  hnrgai^.l^  Ike 
a|]|ilicatioa  of  proper  moaaa ;  winch  aveaM  we^  i#  fi  gtoeat 
e;i(ieAty  under  the  eonauind  of  those  who  hsw^  inJijcaaa  in 
the  aifiairs  of  maiu" 

Commeatin^  ooi  thas'  principle,  he  says,  k  ^  ia  «-.  bfoad 
.  Qoei  and  if  it  monk!  be  found  to  he  true^  eamot  fiail  t^^give 
anew  oharaeler  to legialalive  precluding, tfad siid^ » du^ 
racter  as^  will  be^most  fiuvourable  to  the  w^U^heiag  of 
soeietj|.''  Unfotuaatelv  for  the  novelty  Mf  •  Owen  aasuaM^ 
the  principle  is  so  bread  as  not  to  hava  escaped  that  oolite 
of  the  earliest  instructor»  ia^  Chaldea,  Egypt,  or  Gff^eee^ 
and  all  the  princes  have  more  or  less  acted  upon  it  from 
Nimrod  to  Napoleon ;  vet,  after  the  lapse  of  nearty  4089 
years,  it  has  not  given  that  opw*  droiacter  tci  legislation  the 
author  contemplates.  The  discovery  of  such  a  principle^ 
instead  of  iadaciiiff  rulers  H>  ealigllten'tha  human  iaielleety 
baa  led  them^  t»  Mscaveit  itt  order  thai  lliey  nigbt  lake 
adMntage  of  that  ignoraaee  wbkh  tMa  gentlenMm  ] 


they  saduloiisly'  endeavaar  4o  rernvM^  The  fiiat  eaawf  is 
priacipally  devoted  \»  » dafilm^  of  diis  priaeiple,  which 
no  teacher,  from  Diogenes  to  Dilworth  has  'ever  dispolsd. 
In  the  fleeedd  he  gives  a  histury  of  the  eoUo»  Aaauftetorf 
at  Lanark,  to  shew  the  inqproveateala  to  Whiebtbe  ogai- 
agflce  of  thia  &Votirite  pvopositiea\  ga»Te  m»  y  »  the  liird 
ba  further  explains  it,  aM  dietaila  mora  Matiealaily  its 
practical  application  when  he  underto0i|  t£e  direettoa  of 
the  Lanark  mills*  establishment;  and  in  the  fourth  the 
tenets*  of  tfte  ftrtner  essaya  are  applied  to  ^t^MtnoMrt ;  antf 
here  agaiw  he*  asstmee  ar  a*  nefw*  diacat«rf  of  bis  wisiAim' 
wfaat^has  htttk  fnailiar  to  every  po^HtieaY  eticitiirarfet^eiaa' 
tttries^  that  ^a-syatettr  of  gc^eriimeirt  WMcli'slMFfM^tMf 
ifttanraneiBr,  and  oonsequently  cride,  IritP  ^  itifittitMy  wMt^ 
narXtif  one,  wirich  by  eatmfragi«i  t^^ ^t^  dte^^Mu^m^ 
altyforthia^Bl8l,aiid  aftcl^afds'iniitlipi)^ 
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Bpeh  k  4I19  e<HroURi7  tikt'  author  deduces  fiN>in  tkt  propop- 
sitimt  tbi^  ^^  it  is  b^yopd  all  compariBon  better  to  pfevent 
thsq  pvnitb^m^ ;"  a  truth  asaunad  to  be  new,  biU  which 
hB^  grown  from  ag9  into  a  proverb ;  and  to  wfaieh,  there^ 
fof^,  we  did  not  reqiupe  this  star  of  the  north  to  guide  U9. 
We  perfeetly  iiyr^^  with  JMlr,  Owen  that  the  great  nanacea 
tkat  ia  cenpetont  to  cure  all  the  moral  diseases  to  wliich  we 
lire  liablo  is  edueatioa,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  govern** 
meats  to  provide  the  means  of  public  instruction ;  but  if 
ve  do  net  }eoh  forward  with  so  confident  a  persuasion  of 
ak^  mlleoiiim  ho  so  early  expects^  we  are  thorourhly 
persuaded  thHtmiaoli  of  the  felicity  of  sach  a  'state  wiU  hie 
Mfulned  by  tbs  diUgent  and  faithful  atti&ntion  boA  of  thf 
govemors  and  gevernedy  to  dissipate  those  donds  of  igno* 
rafl|oe  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  species  is  en« 
vel9ped. 

Tiiiwards  the  dose  of  the  address  to  his  Beidhboars  of 
Mew  Ifaaarii^  Mr»  Owen  gtres  the  fiollowtng  admonitimi  > 
<^  CaatlDve  to  obey  the  mws  ander  which  yon  lire,  and 
lMlQ¥gh  mtny  of  them  are  founded  on  pnneiples  of  the 
gftmmX  Jignevasni9  Mid  folly,  yet  obey  them.'^ 


Art.  W.'^Jfmi  India  Skeiebes,*   drawn  from  authenik 
Sowrtes.    No,  V.    London,  Ellerton,  1816.    6vo. 

Tms  is  a  continuation  of  the  aaecdotes  tending  to  eludh 
date  the  nature  of  colonial  bondagei  as  it  respects,  h  The 
driving  system ;  8.  The  general  treatment  of  8ta,Tes ;.  3*  The 
effects  produced  by  slavery  on  the  character  of  white  wo-* 
t.  The  amral  mad  xeligieas  habits  of  the  oolonistis. ' 


Aet.  SO^-^A  Letter  to  His  Rcg/(d  Highness  the  Duke  of 
KenU  upon  "  the  lUnnhion  of  TraOcy'  and  «  cur  Sud^ 
d^  TransiUmJirom  a  System  of  Exiemive  War  to  a  Sikdc 
of  Peac$y  XondoOy  Longmaa  and  Ck>.  1816,  8vo^ 
pf»»140* 

Ttta  writ^  of  this  pamf^let  atatee  ti^at,  aiuueuate  aa^* 
ceataifA  lhe»  w^fm>  vf  oar  distroaMs^  ha  noted  firoas  time  ttai 
t;ui»a  ffhat  eedHTeA  to  hioN  as  well  as  what  he  lead  on.  thin 
subject,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  whole  in  one  view. to  bfo 
own  mind ;  and  not  finding  that  any  thing  condusive  had 
been  presented  to  the  puMic,  he  has  committed  the  result 
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of  his  iiMjuiries  to  the  press.  ^  The  subject  to  which  the 
writer  pnncipalljr  addresses  himself,  is  stated  in  a  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Kent  at  a  late  meetiD;  in  the 
city,  where  the  Duke  of  York  presided,  and  io  which  it 
was  alleged,  <^  That  it  is  the  sadden  transition  from  a  state 
of  extensive  war  to  a  system  of  peace  that  has  occasioned 
a  stagnation  of  employment,  and  a  revulsion  of  trade,  ifeefdy 
affecting  the  situation  of  many  parts  of  the  coramuDity,  aod 
'producing  many-instances  of  great  local  distress." 

The  author  asserts,  that  the  country  is  beaiDniBg  io  be 
tired  and  disgusted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  charily 
of  certain  noble  and  exfdted  individuals  is  exhibited  in 
public  meetings,  biUe  societies,  Lancastertan  and -Bell's 
schools,  mission  and  tract  societies,  teving  banks,  ad  a 
long  train  of  auxiliary  and  minor  associations,  where  the 
private  citizen  is  flattered  by  the  eondescension  of  his  Grace 
or  his  Lordship,  and  the  intercbadge  of  ceretB^ny  oo  these 
occasions  is  thus  described.  ^^  Some  illustfious  aeraoii  pa- 
tronizes  the  institution,  and  comes  to  the  yearly  mettm^ 
with  a  few  of  his  noble  friends,  to  eat  a  grand  diosfr,  and 
trumpet  forth  each  other's  benevolence  to  the  pvMie.  A 
string  of  resolutions  are  read,  one  by  one  great  mao,  an- 
other by  another;  then  the  Earl  of votes  thanks  to 

the  Duke  of——,  and  the  Bishop  to  the  Early  Mid  the  Vis- 
count to  the  Bishop,  and  so  on  down  to  the  Ficar  and 
Country  Gentleman.  All  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  great 
precept  of  our  common  Master :  ^  Do  notyou^  alms  tefixe 
inen,  that  you  be  seen  of  them," 
'  He  concludes  with  this  exhortation  :-^ 

"  Statesmen !  Nobles !  Princes  of  the  Blood  Roysd !  in  the  pre- 
sent awful  crisis,  listen  to  the  expectations,  the  reasonable  requests, 
of  an  overbnrtbened  People !  Before  you  meet  again  in  your  augost 
assemblies,  to  receive  the  petitioDS  preparing  iu  eveiy  qoaiter  fiv 
your  aid  and  interference,  revolve  deeply  within  your  breasts  the 
caiaes  and  extent  of  oar  distresses :  shut  not  your  eyes  to  the  nature 
of  the  remedy  which  those  distresses  demand.  '  The  relief  must 
not  be  tossed  apd  tuhied  in  flattering  words ;'  it  must  be  a  substan- 
tial sacrifice — an  abandonment  of  all  wasteful  and  corrupt  expendi- 
ture ;  the  most  rigid  economy  in  e^ery  department  of  the  state ;  and 
the  whole  must  ht  guaranteed  and  secured  to  the  nation,  by  ttet  n- 
dical  reform  in  the  representation,  i^hich  the  true  honour  of  Ptelia- 
ment,  the  dignity  ef  the  Crown,  and  the  intfftsts  of  die  People 
alike  require. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Art.  21.— The  Tj/rant  of  the  Church.     LodcIoik  Ogles^ 
Duncah,  and  Cochran,  1816.     ISmo.  pp.  77. 

X^H'E  aolhor  will  not  'blame  us,  but  perhaps  the  public  will, 
if  we  state  the  purpose  of  this  publication  as  it  appears  in 
the  preface;  we  nave,  however,  no  other  means  to  explain 
it,  as  it  18  filr  beyond  the  reach  of  our  intellectual  powers  to 
diseovef  it.  Some  of  our  readers,  not  labouring  under  the 
same  deficiencies,  and  more  versed  in  religious  mjsticism^ 
win  probably  comprehend  the  writer  better.  "  The  object 
of  the  following  attempt,"  he  say's,  "  is  the  detection  of 
tbat  Tyrannical  Power,  who  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  Grod,  shewing  himself  that  he  is  God.  The  discussion 
is  groQiided  upon  the  princ^iple  that  spirituality  of  scripture 
mofheey  directs  to  a  spiritual  and  scriptural  interposition^ 
The  qne^iM  turns  more  immediately  on  that  point  of  re- 
Velstion  whieh  appears  as  an  index  to  the  anti-christian 
inystery.;  where  the  last  prophet,  reducing  the  sacred  hiero- 
myfhies  to  the  precision  of  a  nunterical  estimate,  excites 
mvesti^tion,  with  an  exhortation  to  count  the  number  of 
the  anti-christian  NAMB." 


Art.  22. — Religious  Liberty  stated  and  enforced  on  the 
Jirinciples  of  ^ctipture  and  Common  Sense,  in  Six  Essays^ 
with  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  Bif  Tho.  Willi ams, 
London^  Button  and  Son,  1816.    &vo.  pp.  2S1 

If  our  last  number  we  reviewed  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^'the 
Means  of  Improving  the  Condition  of ^e  Poor  in  IVlorals 
and  Happiness."  The  present  worK  seems  to  be  a  conti« 
nuation  of  the  lectures  to  The  Minor  Institute,  as  it  is 
called,  with  considerable  additions  to,  as  well  as  subtract 
tions  from  them.  The  notes  also  comprise  some  miscella- 
neous information,  with  remarks  on  circumstances  that 
have  occurred,  and  publications  that  have  appeared  since 
the  Essays  were  composed.  The  reader  is  not  to  expec^ 
here  a  le^l  disquisition  on  the  right  to  religious  ^*^erty^ 
but  he  will  find  an  historic  sketch  of  the  rise  ar'i?»  Percr^**, 
of  intolerance  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to/'**"?^™?""* 
mation,  and  firom  the  latter  period  to  the  disputj^^'^^'^j^^y''^ 
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concludes  with  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  popeiy, 
and  with  a  statement  of  the  opinion  the  author  indulges  of 
its  final  overthrow.  A  specimen  of  his  style  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  following  extract,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  susceptible  of  some  improvement. 

'^  Bat  it  re<|uires  coaaideratioD,  in  what  mummer  wa  nay  expRU 
a  difference  in  opinion  froai  our  tuperiora,  aqd  vrith  vliat  caalioa  at 
should  oppose  the  dogmas  of  an  eslfihllsbed  faiths  With  a  giaie 
face.  «  modest  coiinteoance»  and  a  respectful  bow»  we  wmmv^nf 
to  differ,  and  even  humbly  intimate  the  reasons  of  our  dUocieao^ 
Yes ;  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  I  tolerate  all  books  of  serious  afguiQcnt|^ 
tion:  but  I  deem  it  no  iafringement  of  religious  liberty,  to  restiam 
the  circulation  of  ridicule,  invective,  and  mockery  upon  religions 
subjects/'*  IMightj  well  this,  if  both  parties  were  conformed  to  the 
saftie  rule !  but  this  will  not  do.  A  downy  Dean  may  sit  at  fai^  ease, 
and  write  a  *Tale  of  a  Tub,"^  or  any  other  tale  that  ridicules  the 
fcadMMBtal  truths  of  the  reformation  ;^or  a  Doctor  of  Divmily 
may  wrife  Notes  on  Hadibtas,  and  make  a  moak  of  dmne  m- 
Anences,  sa  that  be  da  not  attack  the  church,  by  whieb  he  1$  naia- 
taiaed.  I  am  net  an  advooate  for  levity  on  Idi^iana  tapiea ;  hal  I 
8(«  no  r^im  why  il  shoaU  Ve  allowed  on  one  9<k^  mi  paoMhilad 
oa  the  other : — w^y  ^  ^^\\et  or  a  Swjft  shall  be  permilted.  Ii^  hn^ 
lesi}ue  vital  and  piactic^  religion,  anid  a  Robinson,  or  i|  Ringletal 
must  not  touch  a  rite  or  a  ceremony, — a  bwn  sleeve,  or  eveo  a  sim^ 
plice.  YeS|  i  retract : — I  do  see  a  reason.  Truth  and  Piety  are 
mvuinerable;  but  human  inventions  and  traditions  tremble  at  the 
breath  ef  Ridicule! — aed  some  persous  seem  to  kaair  thi^" 
(j^.  67—58.) 


Art.  2^,^^  Meditations  and  Prayers  selected  from  the  Ifaly 
Scriptures^  the  Liturgy ^  and  Pious  TractSy  vecommeuded 
to  the  wayfaring  Many  the  Jnvalidy  the  Soldiery  and  the 
Seamatiy  whensoever  unat^oidably  frecludedfrom  the  Sasm 
of  Prayer.  By  a  Clergyman,  l^ondoQ^  Xiaw  and  Ca 
iai6.    8vo.  pp.  125. 

No  prayers  raore  devout,  more  fervent,  liiore  comprehen- 
sive or  suolime  than  those  of  David  and  Solomon  are  on 
record,  if  we  except  the  ri\ost  excellent  of  all^  which  wa$ 
that  Christ  proposed  to  all  his -disciples,  and  this  publica** 
liiflF  the  SJ^*^^^     *^  ^  review  of  such  prayers^  with  the 
alike  leqwirc.'^^®^^"^**^^  exhortations  disseoiinated  throughout 
.         *  res.    The  author  properly  considers  that  the 

•  Paley's  Moni^P^^  yol.  if.  P%ft>7.  ]l9t|»edit. 
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tiMimttfe  6bje^t  of  pbilogopby  and  all  hoitiati  wisd^^in/  is  t§ 
make  men  gMd  and  happj,  but  he  somenrhat  improper])^ 
blends  with  such  serious  subjects  the  whimsical,  wheii  h^ 
tells  us,  ^<  That  there  has  never  yet  been  any  religion  pro- 
nlulgated  to  the  world  suitable  for  a  gerjlleman.  Except 
that  of  Christianity.*'  In  Morgan's  "  Sphere  of  Gentry" 
i¥e  read,  ^^  Jesus  Christ  was  a  gentleman,  and  bore  arms,'^ 
and  in  the  ^^  Moralities," 

"  Thee,  the  gedtyll,  that  broagfat  Adam  from  Hell." 

HyCKE  ScORIiBR. 


WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 


The  Authentic  Memoirs  of 
Sheridan,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Watkius,  illustrated  with  Original 
Correspondence,  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting Anecdotes,  and  a  very 
copioas  account  of  the  Sheridan 
Pamity.  A  large  portion  of  the 
life  was  long  since  prepared  from 
most  valuable  information  com- 
municated to  the  Author  hy  one 
of  Mr.  Sheridan's  earliest  friends, 
and  nearest  relatives ;  in  addition 
to  which,  it  will  contain  new  tad 
original  anecdotes  of  Dr.  John- 
son, Dr.  Parry,  Garrick,  Burke, 
Poi^,  &c.  &c.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that,  considering  the 
various  talents  of  this  celebrated 
man,  the  distioeuished  part  he 
took  in  the  political  afiairs  of  the 
Country,  his  long  connection  with 
the  Stage,  bis  intimacy  with  the 
bkhest  characters  and  greatest 
WHS  of  the  age,  and  those  embar^ 
nosments  which  too  ft^uently 
itccompany  genius,  a  ftithml  and 
impartial  histoi^  of  his  life  may 
be  expected  toopeii  a  wider  Iteld 


of  instruction  and  amiisemehf 
than  has  been  exhibited  by  aiiy 
production  subsequent,  or  even, 
previous  to  the  Biography  of 
Johnson. 

Eariy  in  December  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Trinder  will  publish  a 
volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Para- 
bles. 

fn  the  course  of  January  will 
be  published  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Petti- 
grew,  Memoirs  of  th6  Life  and 
Writings  of  th^  late  Dr.  Lettsom, 
with  a  Selection  from  his  Corres- 
pondence  with  the  principal  Li-, 
terati  of  this  and  foreign'  coun- 
tries. The  Work  will  be  Com- 
prised in  three  volume^  The 
first  two  will  consist  of  a  Me-^ 
moir  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  and  a  Se-^ 
lection  of  general  Correspondence 
with  Linnaeus,  Lord  Lansdowu^ 
Dm.  Darwin,  Falconer,  Fother- 
gill,  Benj.  Franklin,  Percival, 
Rush,  Waterhouse,  Zimmermaiin^ 
&c.  &c.  and  a  Memoir  of  the 
late  Dr.  Neild,  written  by  him-, 
self,    the  third  volume  (wtdch 
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mmy  be  had  tepttrate)  will  be 
<;oiDposed  of  Ori^nnal  Medical 
Papers,  Cases,  and  Correspoo- 
deoce  with  Baron  Haller,  Drs. 
CuIleD,  Struve,  &c.  &c. 
.  Several  Libraries  are  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  short  time,  and  to 
the  corious  collector  the  follow- 
ing will  be  acceptable  informa- 
tion :  a  good  assortment  of  Eng- 
lish Topography,  Biography,  and 
Antiquities,  constituting  the  whole 
,  library  of  the  late  Wm.  A  lexander, 
Es<|.  T.  %.  A.  and  L.  S.  (of  the 
British  Museum)  are  to  be  sold 
by  Mr.  Sotheby ;  and  it  deserves 
notice,  that  manv  of  the  books 
are  illustrated  with  anecdotes  in 
MSS.  Also  the  critical  and 
theological  Library  of  the  late 
Dr.Goodinge,  Rector  of  Cound; 
and  of  the  late  Rev.  Chas.  Dem- 
ster,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Petworth. 
To  these  we  should,  perhaps,  add 
the  Medical  aud  Miscellaneous 
Library  of  the  late  Rob.  Bland 
M.  D.  F.  R.  &  of  Leicester 
Square. 

LieutCol.  C.  W.  Pasley,  R.E. 

-F.R.S.  the  author  of  an  Essay 
on  the  MUitary  Policy  of  Great 
Britain,  a  work  well  known  to 
the  public,  has  in  the  Press  ^'<  A 
Complete  Course  of  Instruction 
in  the  Elegients  of  Fortification,*' 
which  was  originally  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  Royal  Engineer 
I>epartment.  It  b  to  be  in  two 
volumes,  8vo. ,  and  the  subject 
will  be  illustrated,  with  505  en- 

.gravings  in  copper  and  wood.  ^ 

Mr.  Gifford,  editor  of  the  edi- 
tion of  Massi^iger,  &c.  has  in  the 
Press  a'^ompkte  edition  of  the 
Plays  of  Jf^mes  Shirley,  who  may 
be  called  the  last  of  the  English 
School  of  Dramatists.  In  the 
whole  he  wrple  30  pieces  M  |be 


of  them  in 
tion^with  Geor|g|e  Chapiiiaii^  and 
other  first  rate  poets  of  that  d^« 
The  only  plays  reprinted  in  the 
last  bundled  and  fifty  years  are 
''  Aodromana"  and  '« Tbe  Bird 
in  a  Cage,"  in  Dodsley's  collec- 
tion— tbe  first  by  no  neaos  a  fii- 
vourable  specimen.  We  beiieve 
however  that  **  St  Patrick  for 
Ireland*'  was  reprinted  at  DuUs 
about  the  year  1770,  bat  it 
scarcely  can  be  said  to  have  been 
published. 

The  agreeable  author  of  the 
''  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  Mr. 
D'Iracli,  is  about  to  publiafa  a 
third  volume  of  that  amasiiig  and 
instructive  selection  from  Ins 
Common  Place  Book.  The  two 
first  volumes  will,  we  understuMi, 
be  reprinted. 

We  soon  expect  to^  appear 
Tales  of  My  Landlord,  collected 
and  reported  by  Jeridiah  Clebh- 
botham,  Schooimaster  and  Parish 
Clerk  of  Gaudercleugb,  in  four 
volumes,  ]2mo. 

"^  Hear,  Land  o'  Cakes  and   brither 

Scot^ 
Free  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groat's ; 
If  there's  a  hole  in  a*  your  coats, 

I  rede  ye  tent  it ; 
A  cfatel's  amang  yoataktn  notes, 
An'  <tuth  he'll  pi  eat  it." 
Bcsiii. 

A  new  edition,  from  thegeouiDe 
papers,  of  the  works  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Lady  Mary  Wor&j 
Moi^^gue  is  in  progress,  in  tbe 
form  of  five  volumes  post  8vo. 

A  System  of  Mechanical  Phi- 
losophy, by  the  late  John  Ro- 
bison,  LL.  D.  Professor  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy  in  the  University, 
and  Secretary, to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh.  tVith  Notes 
and^IUuistrationis,  comprisiiig  the 
most  recent  Diicpyeriea  in  the 
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Miysical   Sciences.     By  Dsf id 
Bvewsler,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E.    In 
B  vols.  8to.  with  niiBieTOiis  plates. 
We  uflderstaDd  that  with  the 
kbove  is  included  a  copioiis  ar- 
ticle on  the  History  and  Opera- 
tions of  the  Steam  Engine,  which 
lias  been  revised  hy  Mr.  JasMs 
Watt  and  his  Son,  of  Soho,  which 
is  the  only  account  that  can  be 
vslied  upon.  This  subject  is  illas- 
tiated  by  eight  large  engravings. 
Recent  circumstances  render 
interesting  an  account  preparing 
^f  the  singular  Habits  and  Cir- 
cumstances of  the  People  of  the 
Tonga  lidands,  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific Ocean.      By  Mr.  William 
Mariner,  of  the  Port  an  Prince, 
private  Ship  of  War;  the  greater 
rart  of  whose  Crew  was  massa- 
cred  by  the  Natives  of  Lefooga  t 
Mr.  Mariner  remaining  for  sever?] 
Years  aftejb  ^  constant  Associate 
of  the  King  and  the  higher  Class 
of  Chiefs.    To  which  is  added,  a 
Grammar  and  cof>ious  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  Language.     In  two 
volumes,  8vo.  with  a  Portrait. 

Te  Military  Men  in  the  East- 
India  Connection,  we  announce, 
with  pleasure,  an  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry, 
ijrom  its  first  formiition  in  1767 
to  1796,  whcTi  tlie  present  Regu- 
lafioBs  were  adopted.    By  t  he  late 
Captain  John  WiUiams,  of  the 
Invalid  Establishment  of  the  Ben- 
gal Army.    It  h  to  be  embellished 
with  Plates,  and  to  comprehend 
a  detail  of  the  Services  on  which 
the  several  Battalions  have  been 
employed  during  the  interval. 
Mrbose  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  interesting   Novel  of  Caleb 
Willians,  and  who  is  not?  will 
taurn  with  pleasure,  that  by  the 


same  author  is  shortly  to  appear, 
a  Domestic  Story  of  the  Sevens 
teenth  Century,  under  the  title 
of  Mandeville.* 

The  author  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope  lias  undertaken,  in  three 
volumes,  the  Selected  Beauties 
of  British  Poetry,  with  the  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  and  Critical  Disser- 
tations. An  Essay  on  English 
Poetry  is  intended  to  be  sub- 
joined. 
The  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  which  the  Penmsula  has  been 
placed  during  the  seven  years' 
war,  will  afford  ample  and  curious 
materials  to  Mr.  Robert  Southey, 
in  the  History  he  is  about  to  pro- 
duce of  Spain  and  Portugal  during 
that  period. 

Mrs.  Ann  Plumptre  is  prepar- 
ing for  publication,  a  Narrative 
of  her  late  Residence  in  Ireland, 
which  will  be  illustrated  by  Plates 
of  remarkable  scenery. 

Dramas,  by  Sir  James  Bland 
Burges,  Bart,  are  printing  in  two 
8vo.  volumes. 

Barron  Field,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  is  printing,  in  two  6Vo.^ 
volumes,  a  Practical  Treatise  on' 
the  Commercial  Law  of  Enghind.^^ 

My.  T.  Dibdin  is  preparing  for' 
the  press,  the  posthumous  Dra-^ 
matic  Works  of  the  late  Mr.  Behv' 
jamin  Thompson,  which  will  b^< 
published  by  subscription,  foif' 
the  benefit  or  the  widow  and  six^ 
children.  ' 

The  Franklin  Manuscripts,  no-' 
ticed  in  May  last,  are  in  a  mward^ 
state  for-  publication. 

Miss  liolcrofl  will  publish  hi 
the  course  of  next  month,  Forti* 
tude  and  Frailty,  a  novel,  in  four 
volumes. 

Mr.  George  Cumberland  has 
prefNired  for  the  press^  a  wjork 
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QO  the  CorailieQceneat  and  Pro* 
|i;reM  of  the  Art  of  Engnviog,  aa 
fiur  as  relates  to  the  adtaatages 
Art  has  derived  from  the  pro- 
duclioBs  of  the  Iteliaa  School. 

Tlie  Rev.  G.  G.  Scraggs.  of 
Bttckiaghamy  has  in  the  press,  in 
two  duodecimo  volumes.  Ques- 
tions reserved  in  DiviRity»  His- 
tory, Biography,  and  Litemture. 

Mr.  Mudford*8  Historical  Ae* 
count  of  the  Battle  of  WaterkKH 
with  numerous  colouied  plates, 
plans,  &c.  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  December. 

We  understand,  that  m  January 
will  appear  a  work  we  have  be- 
fore announced,  enti^Jed,  Memoirs 
and  Remains  of  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  Buck,  collected  and  ar- 
ranged from  his  Papers,  and  in- 
terspersed with  OhservatioAs  il- 
lustrative of  his  Character;  to 
which  is  added,  a  Brief  Review 
of  his  various  Pubiicatioas*  By 
John  Styles,  D.  D. 

The  Priviteipes  Of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  incladiug  a 
Ghroook^kal  Tahk  of  all  its 
Chatters;  is  in  n  considerable 
state  of  forwardness ;  under  the 
direetion  of  G.  Dver»  A.  B.  for- 
nierly  of  Emanuel  College, -and 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Uai- 
vnrsily  and  CoUq^tsot  Cambridge. 
As  but  a  few  topics  will  be  print- 
ed, we  reeommend  it  lk>  snbacrih- 
em  to  be  early  in  their  appMcatiosi, 
to    the    Editor, 


either 

Longman  and  Co.  Laodbn;  or 

IMght^  and  Sons,  Cambridge. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
Lflngvage,  h^  the  Rev*  Robert 
MorrMott,  is  now  printing  at  Ma- 
cao^  uader  the  patronage  of  the 
East  India  Company.  ltisfound«> 
ed  on  tlie  Imperial  Dictionary, 
compiled  by  order  of  Ktng'^He^ 


teteBmpttorofClHBn»  in  ^ 
twenty-seven  pertbus  were   caa> 
pjo^ed  during  five  yenm  asid  il 
divided  uito  thi«e  parte  :-^ 
I.  Chincsn  and  English^  niiniiigiil 

acoqrduig  to  theChimese  Rsaii* 

cak. 
IL  Chinese  and  EogHsb,  nrmnged 

alphabetically. 
III.  English  asMl  Chinese^ 

We  ieara  with  much  ^ 
that  Mrs.  Mary  Hays,  tlie  \ 
oi  Female  Biography*  Are.  (kc 
and  lately  of  the  Brotheia,  fans  in 
the  press  a  counterpart,  entilM 
Family  Annals,  or  the  Siaters. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  DnUin.  hm 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  Se- 
lections front  Lucian,  with  n  La«> 
tin  transktiott  and  EogUab  m^lei; 
and  to  which  is  to  W  added,  a 
Mythological  Index  and  LexiooB. 

Mr.  Pairicunon  baa  annonsiced 
a  second  e<Htiou  of  the  Hospital 
PupU,  corrected  and  ewAargid^ 
ana  divided  mto  two  addresses; 
one  of  these  to'  the  porenta  and 
guardians  of  those  intciKted  for 
the  medical  and  ehirmgieal  pro« 
fession,  with  suggesttcms  aa  to  an 
improved  course  of  study ;  the 
other  b  addiessed  to  Uie  puptb 
themselves,  on  the  order  of  their 
professional  studies,  &e.;  with 
hints  on. entering  into  pncticc^ 
and  on  medical  jnrispiiKience, 

Eariy  in  December  will  be  jpuk* 
lishedv  TJie  TfansacHoiis  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,Vol.L 
Part  2;  eontaining  Cases,  com> 
municated  by  Docton  Adata^ 
Blegboiough„  Lettsom,  Clutter^ 
buck,  Wmdibrde,  Roahurgh, 
Walshraan;.Si«s,  S^tc.Moed^ 
Gveen,  Damnnt,  Dale^  Jnchsen, 
A»k€e. 

Very  soon  will  appear,  thn  Bi^ 
tory  and  Antiqnitiea'Of  tbaAbb^. 
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CThorch  of  St  Peter,  Westmio- 
iter,  by  E.  W.  Bnijley ;  with  Ar- 
chitectural and  Graphic  Ilhistm- 
fi99«»  by  h  p.  Ne'4U.  P«t  1, 
•Bibellnfacd  with  five  engravings. 
If  19  to  be  in  folio,  and  to  corre- 
spQpd  with  the  new  edition  of 
Pugd9it>  MooaaticoQ. 

A  new  weekly  pubiicatioD,  en* 
titled  The  Ui^wy  Bet,  or  the 
New  Famfly  Library,  will  appear 


within  a  few  days.  It  will  coosisf 
of  Moral  and  Critical  Essays ; 
Sketches  from  Hi^ory;  Classical 
Tales;  Poems;  Deseriptions  of 
remarkable  Ruins,  and  of  sob* 
lime  and  beautiful  Scenery ;  with 
Pictures  from  Real  Life ;  and  £»« 
9i|ys  on  the  Manners  and  CustooiA 
of  different  Nations :  by  some  of 
the  best  British  and  Foreign  WrK 
ters  of  the  present  Age. 

r i ri     I  II    saaaaasg 


LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS* 


A  Full  and  Complete  Reply  to  the 
Calnmnies  contained  in  the  Catalogue 
lUiisOnn^  of  the  Pictures  lately  ex* 
faibitBd  at  ^he  British  Gallery,  Pall 
Mally  with  other  interesting  Articles 
relative  to  tho  Fine  Arts»  their  Pa- 
trons arid  Professors,  in  the  2d  Num- 
ber of  Annals  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

A  new  edition^  greatly  enlarged,  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Merchandise,  and 
Nomenclature  in  all  European  Lan- 
ffuages,  for  the  nse  of  Connting- 
nonses»  &c«  contaiaiBg  the  bistory. 
places  of  growth,  culture,  use,  ana 
marks  of  excellency,  of  such  natural 
prudnctions  as  form  articles  of  eom- 
mcrce.  By  Q.  H.  Kau&ian.  Fourth 
edition,  considerably  enlarged^  and 
linpreved  by  an  afphabetical  arrange- 
aaentefall  European  Foreign  Names 
of  Merchandise,  with  their  Transla- 
tion into  the  English  Langnaffe,  by 
tile  Editor  of  the  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary,  and  Foreign  Prices  Current 
of  Europe. 

The  Sinking  Fund;  a  Letter  to  the 
Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  tram  a 
Country  Gentleman, 

Purity  of  the  Heart ;  or,  the  An- 
cient Costume ;  a  Tale :  addressed 
to  tile  Author  of  Olenanron.  By  an 
Old  Wife  of  Twenty  Years. 

Two  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl,  of  Sheffield;  in  which  hh 
Lordship's  Report  to  the  Meeting  at 
Lewes  Wool  Fair,  and  the  proceed- 
ings at  a  recent  meeting  of  Wool- 
growers  at  FreeqwsQnS' Tixeiiw  ue 
examined;  and  the-  tru^  statfroTthe 


Wool  Question  attempted  to  b^ 
shown.    By  J.  B.  S. 

£1  Diablo  Cojuelo,  Verdades  Soa»* 
das,  V  Novelas  de  la  otra  Vida,  tr»- 
dncidas  a  estas  por  Luis  de  Gttevara4 
Anadido  al  fin  con  ocho  Enigmas  cii* 
rioso  y  dos  Novelas. 

The  Life  of  William  Cobbett.  Au- 
thor of  the  Political  Register.  Writ>« 
ten  by  Himself. 

The  Antiauarian  Cabinet.  Each 
Number  will  contain  10  beautiful 
Engttvtngs,  with  Letter-Press  D»> 
scriptions,  printed  on  Royal  8vo.  10 
Numbers  to  form  a  Volume,  com- 
prism^  lOO*  higli^  finished  Plates. 

Copies  of  Verses  to  the  Memory  of 
the  late  Richard  Reynolds,  of  Bris-. 
tol,  the  benevolent  Quaker,  whose 
Charities,  during  his  Life,  were  oer- 
haps  miexamplea,  and  to  whose  M» 
n^r^  the  Inhabitants  ot  Bristol  arft 
raismg  the  most  honourable  Monq- 
ment  that  ever  recorded  and  perpe- 
tuated the  Virtues  oC  the  Dead— a 
Charitable  Institution  to  reach  the 
Objects  of  his  Bounty  while  living*^ 
By  J.  Montgomery,  Author  of  the 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  &c. 

Medical  Suggestions  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Dysentery,  Intermittent,  and 
Remittent  Fevers^  as  generally  pre- 
▼aleiit  at  certain  Seasons  amonc 
Troops  1b  the  Fields  By  Edmund 
Sigismund  Somers,  M.D.  of  the  Royal 
Colleee  of  Physicians,  London ;  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  Ho- 
ootaxy  FeUov  of  the  Royal  Sf  edical 
Sooiety^Bdiobargh^  Dioectofl  of  J^^ 
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pttab  ftt  the  Cape  of  Quod  Hope ; 
npwardt  of  twenty  yean  Physician 
Co  his  Majesty*s  Forces,  and  Pbysl- 
eian  in  Chief  to  the  Allied  Armies  in 
the  Peniosabi. 

MouYeile  edition  dn  Voyage  da 
Jenne  Anacharsis  en  Grece,  dans  Je 
Milieu  da  qoatrieme  Siecle  avant 
r£re  Chritienne.  Abr^g^  de  TOav- 
rafeoriginal  de  t*Abb^  Barthelemy, 
i  rUsage  de  la  Je—cMe,  avec  la  Vie 
de  I'Antenr,  par  M.  le  Dae  de  Niver- 
nob.  Cinqnieme  edition.  Revae  et 
•oigncasement  corrig^e  par  Vincent 
Wanostrocht. 

-  In  1  ToL  with  two  Eagravings,  and 
a  Fac-simile  of  Buonaparte's  Hand- 
writing, a  Series  of  Letters,  written 
on  board  his  Majesty's  Ship  the  Nor- 
thumberland, and  at  St.  Helena ;  in 
which  the  Conduct  and  Conversa- 
tions of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and 
his  Suite,  during  the  voyage,  and  t^e 
first  months  of  his  residence  in  that 
bland,  are  faithfully  described  and 
related.  By  William  Warden,  Snr- 
ceon  on  board  the  Northumberland. 
Non  egOy  sed  Democritns  dixit. 

Letters  on  the  Constrained  Celi- 
bacy ol  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.    8vo. 


VinedeEspant,  Fraada,  ctlta> 
lia.  For  Don  Nicolaa  de  la  Cra% 
Consil,  de  U  R.  Acad,  de  les  BeUai 
Arte  .  14  vols.  Sto. 

Sennons  on  the  Ubiob  of  Tnilhy 
Reason,  and  RcTolationy  in  the  Doe- 
trine  of  the  Establiahed  Chaich  ef 
England  and  Ireland.  Preached  in 
the  Yean  1814,  1815, 1816.  Bj  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Jolm  Ttar* 
nonr,  A.M.  formerly  of  Saiat  Maiy 
Hall,  Oxford ;  late  Carate  of  Hgslan, 
Middlesex:  and  Chaplatn  to  the 
Dowager  Countess  Wlnterton. 

The  Season  and  Time  ;  or,  an  Ea- 
porition  of  the  Prophedes  which  fo- 
late to  the  Tw9  Periods  of  Danel 
subseqaent  to  tiie  1200  Yean  bow 
recently  expired ;  being  the  Time  of 
the  Seventh  Trumpet :  and  Prophe> 
tically  assigned  to  theXxtirpatioii  of 
Apostacy,  and  Accomplishment  of 
the  Reconciliation  of  the  Jews,  and 
Introduction  of  the  Millenninm.  Ts- 
gether  with  Remarks  upon  the  Revo- 
lutionary Antichrist,  proposed  by 
Bp.  Horslqr  and  the  Rev.  G.  S.  IV 
ber.  By  W.  Ettrick,  A.M.  Author 
of  the  Second  Exodus,  or  Refiectioas 
on  the  Prophecies  of  the  hut  Times. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  a  long,  and  as  may  be  guessed,  a  most  lacetioas  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Monney,  the  Author  of  the  Tragedy  of  CmmetmaUp  tevievred 
ill  our  last  number.  We  said,  at  the  time,Uiat  we  only  noticed  that  finiihed 
specimen  of  absurdity  and  ignorance,  on  account  of  its  pretentions  and 
the  complaints  in  the  prefatory  matter  against  the  managers  of  our  theatres. 
In  objecting  to  its  grammatical  blunders,  we  hinted  that  they  might  have 
originated  in  the  carelessness  of  the  printer,  but  the  autograph  before  as 
shews  that  Mr.  Monney  must  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  many 
judicious  corrections  not  merely  of  grammar.  Should  Bir.  M.  amtiiine  vi 
his  self-delusion  that  he  has  a  right  to  obtrude  himself  as  an  Author  ujMa 
the  public,  be  may  be  assured  that  we  shall.  In  future,  pass  his  productioa 
without  the  slightest  notice.  As  for  his  ^  cracking  sqnibs,"  we  shall  be 
happy  (but  more  surprized)  to  find  that  he  is  capable  even  of  such  trifles. 
^An  article  on  the  Police  is  unavoidably  postponed,  |rith  several  respect- 
able works  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  % 

ERRATCK.—Page  472,  line  S,  for  temptations,  read  limitations. 


f  mnrrjBn  bt  w.  sum  and  oo.  kim o  timsaT,  savan  ibiaij. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

inoRE  than  six  months  having  now  elapsed  since  the  New 
Proprietors  of  the  Critical  Review  commenced  their  un- 
dertaking, they  readily  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  on  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  what  thev  have  already  accomplished. 

In  the  Address  whicn  they  prefixed  to  their  publication 
ibr  June  last,  ^they  appealed  to  the  future  Numbers  as  the 
test  by  which  their  title  to  success  wa.s  to  be  judged — by 
that  test  they  are  still  willing  to  be  tried ;  and  they  may 
assert,  without  arrogance,  that  their  labours  are  at  least 
as  deserving  of  public  patronage  as  any  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Monthly  Censors  of  the  Press.  As  the  Proprietors  are 
the  principal  Conductors,  and  often  Contributors,  to  bestow 
any  nigh  praises  upon  the  articles  would  savour  of  vanity 
and  egotism  ;  the  less  pardonable,  because  the  productions, 
if  they  have  any  merit,  will  he  their  own  eulogists :  self- 
applause,  at  all  times  questionable,  when  it  is  uncalled  for, 
becomes  contemptible  and  ridiculous. 

They  trust,  that  their  pages  have  at  least  been  remark- 
able fob  the  spirit  of  candour  with  which  they  have  treated 
of  books  and  men ;  always  more  anxious  to  bestow  praise 
than  to  apply  censure ;  speaking,  though  with  firmness^  yet 
with  becoming  modesty ;  and  not  ^'  taking  upon  them  as  if 
they  were  judgment's  butchers,  and  as  if  the  life  of  truA 
lay  tottering  in  their  verdicts."*  Private  and  personal  con- 
siderations have  never  influenced  them ;  and  if  they  have 
now  and  then  appeared  severe,  it  was  in  the  performance 
of  a  duty,  not  less  painful  than  necessary. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  present  Proprietors 
has  been,  as  they  before  stated,  to  restore  legitimate  criti- 
cism, whose  province  had  been  usurped  eifther  by  the  dry 

*  Geo.  Chapnmnw 
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analysis  of  a  work,  or  by  a  separate  essay  unconnected  with 
its  coDtents:  they  were  desirous  of  re-esUblishing  the  art 
as  it  18  described  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume  of  this  Review,  published  in  1756:  ^^  To  exhibit  a 
succinct  plan  of  every  performance ;  to  point  out  the  most 
striking  beauties  and  glaring  defects ;  to  illustrate  their  re^ 
marks  with  proper  quotations ;  and  to  convey  these  remarkr 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  public." 

Thus  dismissing  the  manner,  they  have  a  few  words  to 
say  upon  the  matter  that  has  chiefly  occupied  their  pages. 
At  least,  industry  has  not  been  wanting  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  task;  and  in  one  respect,  the  Critical  Review  has 
possessed  a  decided  and  undeniable  superiority  over  its 
competitors,  viz.  in  the  early  notice  of  foreign  productions 
of  interest  and  value.  This  indeed  is  a  department  ne- 
glected by  all  but  themselves,  and  they  have  adopted  mea- 
sures to  insure  their  priority  in  future.  Among  the  works 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  their  contemporaries,  because  not 
within  their  reach,  are — UEtit  present  de  t Europe^  par 
Theremin — Memoires  historiques  sur  la  Revolution  dTEs- 
paguCj  par  de  Pradt — Essai  sur  la  Literature  Espagnole — 
Camotj  sa  Vie  politique  et  privie—L'Origine  de  la  Langue 
Grecque  vulgaire^jpar  IlaseT-nnd  Cours  dP Economic  Poli-^ 
tique,  par  Henri  Storch. 

Within  the  period  that  the  Critical  Review  has  been 
under  its  new  system  of  management,  works  in  most  of  the 
various  branches  of  literature  have  been  noticed  in  it ;  and 
a  reference  to  the  table  of  contents  of  each  number  will 
shew,  that  no  productions  of  importance  have  been  omit- 
ted, while  many  are  included  which  are  to  be  found  in  no 
other  miscellany  of  the  kind :  this  is  more  especially  the 
case  with  publications  under  the  general  and  entertaining 
head  of  Belles  JLettres :  works  of  rancy,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  if  worthy  of  observation,  have  never  escaped  attention ; 
and  to  the  Drama  a  separate  division  has  been  appropri- 
ated, where  orii^^inal  plays,  that  have  not  been  exposed  to 
a  public  auditory,  or  critical  attempts  upon  the  stage  and 
those  who  tread  it,  are  regularly  considered. 

It  was  orifrinailly  the  intention  of  the  Proprietors  to  have 
inserted  in  their  Address  a  list  of  the  principal  works  re- 
viewed, but  they  found  that,  however  abridged,  it  would 
occupy  too  large  a  space ;  and  thev  have,  therefore,  been 
*  obliged  to 'content  'themselves  witn  a  coiiiprehenstve"'Sn:in- 
mary.     They  have  especially  applied  their  attention  to  the 
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Siogrophy  cf  EmiBent  Individuals,  whether  of  their  own 
or  of  foreign  countries,  and  in  some  instances,  from  earlj 
attention,  they  have  by^  months  outstripped  their  contempo- 
raries.   Their  exertions  have  been  unabated,  and  they  may 
add,  proportionably  successful,  in  the  other  departments  of 
JPoUtical  Economy y  Voyages  and  Travels^  Topography^  and 
Antiquities,     With  respect  to  the  last,  the}' nave  bestowed 
considerable  research,  particularly  upon  the  antiquities  of 
literature,  both  by  the  review  of  new  illustrative  and  criti- 
cal  volumes,  and  by  the  monthly  insertion  of  a  distinct 
article  under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  AntiquOy  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  valuable  and  curious  works,  the  neglected  or 
forgotten  labours  of  our  forefathers. 

Uavuig  therefore  now,  they  trust,  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  new  and  respectable  character  for  the  Caitigal 
Rbvibw,  the  Proprietors  will  proceed  with  undiminished 
ardour  in  the  course  they  have  adopted. 

Abt.  I. — Cours  d^Economie  Politique^  ou  Exposition  des 
Principes  qui  dSterminent  la  prosperity  des  Nations.  Ow- 
vrage  qui  a  servi  a  Cinstruclion  de  leurs  Al^esses  Impiri- 
alesj  les  Grands-Ducs  Nicolas  et  Michel.  Par  Henai 
Storch,  Conseiller  cTKtaty  et  Chevalier  de  POrdre  de  5/e* 
AnnCy  Instituteur  de  LL.  AA.  II.  &^c.  S^c.  St.  Peters- 
bourg,  Pluchart  et  Comp.  1815.    6  tomes,  8vo. 

It  is  not  unusual,  when  any  old  subject  has  been  more 
fully  and  clearly  illustrated,  or  when  any  new  subject  has 
been  systematically  and  luminously  unfolded,  to  6nd  that 
a  great  many  intelligent  writers  are  willing  to  follow  the 
steos  of  those  who  have  thus  taken  the  proper  direction ; 
and  such  was  the  situation  of  things,  when  Adam  Smith 
reduced  to  a  distinct  science  that  branch  of  ethics  which 
has  been  denominated  Political  £conomy.  Among  the 
exotic  productions  which  have  been  transplanted  from  this 
stoeh,  many  of  our  readers  will  be  acquainted  with  the 
Traite  d*£conomie  Politique,  par  Jean-Batiste  Sav;  La 
Richesse  Commerciale,  ou  Principes  d^Economic  Politique 
appliques'  k  la  Legislation  du  Commerce,  par  J.  C.  L.  oi- 
inonde;  Grandsatze  der  National- CCconomie,  von  L.  H. 
Jacob;  National-OEconomie,  von  Julius  Grafen  von  Soden; 
Neue  Grundlegung  der  Staatswirtlischadskunst,  von  G. 
Hufeland  ;  and  the  Staatswirthschaft,  von  Ch.  J.  Kraus. 

Amon^  these  works,  our  author  is  principally  indebted 
to  Say  and  Simonde,  and  he  has  also  acKnowledged  his  ob* 
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ligations  to  Stewart  and  Hume,  Ivernois  and  Targot.  To 
Adam  Smith,  the  parent  of  all  just  reasoning  on  this  in- 
qoiiy,  he  attribates  much  of  his  own  instruction  ;  but  lie 
has  not  blindly  followed  even  this  able  leader. 

"  J'ai  profite,"  he  says,  "  des  d^couvertes  failes  apres  lui ;  j'ai 
consult^  ses  commentateurs,  j'ai  6coute  ses  critiques;  enfin  j'ai  p&t 
moi-m^me,  autant  que  j*en  suis  capable,  chacun  de  ses  principes, 
chacune  de  ses  assertions.  Le  lecteur  instruit  s'apcrcevra  qu'il  est 
des  points  oik  je  m*61oigne  du  sentiment  de  ce  grand  ^riyain ;  ^hi- 
sieurs  de  ses  opinions,  m^me  fondamentales,  ne  me  paroissent  pas 
avoir  le  degr^  d'^vidence  qu*il  semble  leur  attribuer :  je  leur  al  op- 
pose les  doutes  que  i'^tude  et  I'exp^rieDce  raont  foumis."     (p.  ir.) 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  two  Grand- Dukes  of  Rxn- 
sia,  Nicholas  and  Michael,  the  brothers  of  the  Empmir 
Alexander ;  to  whom  the  author  was  tutor,  and  the  aubjeel 
was  explained  to  them  in  a  course  of  lectures, — a  di« 
dactic  rorm  which  is  here  preserved,  M.  Storch  seesM 
to  be  aware  that,  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the 
Imperial  family,  it  might  be  supposed  that  be  was  not  per- 
fectly open  as  to  the  particular  situation  and  policy  of  the 
country  to  which  faia  theory  is  applied ;  but  he  tells  us,  that 
he  felt  the  deepest  conviction  or  the  necessity  of  disclosing 
the  truth  to  the  Princes  under  his  care,  whose  opinions 
were  likely  to  have  such  a  powerful  influence  on  the  senti- 
ments of  tne  Russian  people.    He  adds, 

"  Ma  conscience  me  rend  le  t6moigna^e  de  n*avoir  point  n^lig^ 
ce  devoir  saer6  que  ma  place  m'impoisoit ;  mais  j'ai  fait  tous  mes 
effi»rt3  pour  le  concilier  avec  le  respect  dt  aux  institutions  socials 
de  mon  pays.  £d  publiant  ces  lecons,  y^i  senti  la  n^cessit^  d*mie 
plus  grande  reserve  encore :  bien  aes  choses  6toient  bonnes  k  dire  k 
mes  ildves  qui  ne  convenoient  pas  k  rimpression.  Dans  un  p«^ 
monarchique  et  chex  nn  peuple  fortement  attadi^  k  ses  habitacfef 
nationales,  T^crivain  a  des  m^nagemeos  k  garder,  8*il  ne  vent  pn 
nuire  4  la  cause  de  la  raison  au  lieu  de  lui  toe  utile.  Cette  coan- 
deration  cependant  ne  m'a  pas  ^t  renoncer  k  Tiad^pendance  de  flMS 
opinions:  j'aurois  plut6t  abandonn6  la  publication  de  mon  livie. 
Aussi  je  ne  doute  gu^re  aue  le  public  ne.  t'en  aperpive,  et  qu'oa 
ouvrage  de  la  nature  de  ccdui-ci,  muni  de  rapprobation  de  la  Cen- 
sure et  public  aux  fraix  de  TEmper bur,  ne  soit  re^ard6  comme  un 
beau  t6mo]gnage  en  fiiveur  des  principes  fib^raux  qui  dirigent  le  gon- 
vemement  de  Rassie  sous  le  r^gne  ^clair6  d* ALEXANDRE.** 
(p.  ix— xi.) 

'  The  present  is  the  first  production  of  the  kind  that  has 
issued  from  a  Russian  presa,  or  that  hm  been  applied  di« 
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reelly  to  tbe  condition  of  that  ^eat  empire ;  so  that,  at  least 
it  would  have  noveltj  in  the  application,  ifnot  in  the  princi- 
ples; and  the  Bituation  of  Russia  is  so  different  from  that  of 
tHe  other  nations  of  Europe,  that  in  this  view  only  the  labours 
3f  M.  Storch  are  no  trifling  addition  to  the  science  of  political 
economy.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  see  it  illustrated  in  its 
reference  to  polished  countries;  for  its  more  perfect  deve- 
lopement^  it  is  expedient  to  consider  it  in  its  relations  to  all 
classes  of  human  beings,  under  every  variation  of  climate, 
Eind  under  every  degree  on  the  scale  of  civilization. 

The  preliminary  discourse  affords  a  general  outlioe  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  science  of  government,  in  order 
that  the  author  might  explain  to  his  pupils  the  particular 
ramification  to  which  political  economy  belongs,  and  to 
shew  its  relation  to  other  matters  of  state  directly  or  indi- 
rectly connected  with  it.     Into  this  part  of  the  subject  are 
introduced  a  great  variety  of  definitions  and  illustrations, 
SL  few  of  which  we  might  be  inclined  to  dispute,  if  they  were 
more  immediately  concerned  with  the  inquiry  before  us,  and 
our  objection  would  be,  in  some  respects,  both  to  the  senti- 
ment and  the  language.      The  author  then  inquires  into  the 
origin  and  nature  of  value,  and  on  this  subject  he  lays  it  down 
indisputable,  that  the  opinion  our  judgment  forms  as  to  the 
utility  of  thingSj  constitutes  their  Talue,  ana  converts  them 
into  effects.    Adam  Smith  takes  a  distin  ction  between  value 
in  use  and  value  in  exchange,  which  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  theory  of  M.  Stofch.     "  The  things,'*  says  the  former, 
<^  which  have  the  greatest  value  in  use,  have  frequently 
little  or  no  value  in  exchange;  and,  on  the  contrary 5  those 
which  have  the  greatest  value  in  exdbange,  have  frequently 
little  or  no  value  in  use.    Nothing  is  more  useful  than 
Water,  but  it  will  purchase  scarce^  any  thing ;  scarce  any 
thing  can  be'  had  in  exchange  for  it.     A  diamond,  on  the 
contrary,  has  scarce  any  value  in  use,  but  a  very  great 

Siuantity  of  other  goods  may  frequently  be  had  in  exchange 
or  it."* 

Adam  Smith  further  inquires,  what  is  the  real  measure 
of  this  exchangeable  value,  or  wherein  consists  the  real 
price  of  all  commodities ;  and  grounded  on  the  preceding 
remarks  as  to  the  value  in  use  or  exchange,  instead  of  at- 
tributing value  or  price  to  the  opinion  of  tUility^  he  ascribes 
it  to  labour.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  will  quote  the 
whole  passage. 

*  Smilii's  WeaHh  of  Ninons,  book  i.  chap.  iv. 
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« 
*'  The  real  price  of  every  thiog,  what  every  thing  really  costs  to 
the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acqainog 
it.  What  every  thing  is  really  worth  tcf  the  man  who  has  acqoind 
it,  and  who  wants  to  dispose  of  it  or  exchange  it  for  sometbiiig  ekc^ 
b  the  toil  and  trouble  which  it  can  save  to  himself,  and  whicb  it  can 
impose  u)>on  other  people.  What  is  bought  with  money  or  with 
goods,  is  purchased  by  labour,  as  much  as  what  we  acquire  by  the 
toil  of  our  own  body.  That  money,  or  those  goods,  indeed,  save 
us  this  toil.  They  contain  the  value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  labour 
which  we  exchange  for  what  js  supposed  at  the  time  to  contain  the 
value  of  an  equal  quantity.  Labour  was  the  first  price,  the  original 
purchase-money  that  was  paid  for  all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by 
silver,  but  by  labour,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  origkiaOy 
purchased ;  and  its  value,  to  those  who  possess  it,  and  who  want  to 
exchange  it  for  some  new  productions,  is  precisely  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  enable  them  to  purchase  or  com- 
mand/'* 

In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  M.  Storch  argues  in  the 
following  manner :-« 

*'  Dans  ce  syst^me,  comme  dans  celni  des  Economi&tes,  le  prio- 
cipe  productif  des  richesses  est  encore  cens^  ^tre  la  source  et  la  ok- 
sure  de  leur  valeur.  Les  Economistes,  comme  nous  Tavons  vu^ 
prdtendent  que  les  richesses  ne  tiennent  leur  valeur  que  de  la  maft- 
k'e ;  Smith  soutient  qu'ellrs  ne  la  doivent  qu^u  travail.  Chez  les 
uns  la  valeur  ^changeable  d*un  objet  materiel  se  mesure  lur  la  quan- 
tity de  mati^res  brutes  que  le  possesseur  pent  se  prdcurer  par  son 
6change;  chez  Tautre,  la  valeur  ^changeable  d*un  pareil  objet  est 
6gal  k  la  quantity  de  travail  que  cet  objet  met  en  6tat  d*acheter  ou  de 
commander.  N*est-ce  pas  ^galement  confondre  I'origine  des  cboses 
qui '  peuvent  avoir  une  valeur,  avec  Torigine  de  la  valeur  qae  cet 
choses  peuvent  avoir  ?  La  nature  et  le  travail  sont  tr^s-incontests- 
blement  les  sources  des  ridhesses ;  mais  pour  cela  ils  ne  sont  paa  en- 
core les  sources  de  leur  valeur.  Les  richesses  ont  de  la  valeur,  ooa 
parce  qu'elles  conliennent  de  la  mati^re  ou  qu'elles  ^nt  le  fruit  do 
travail,  mais  parce  qu'elles  sont  utiles  et  que  leur  utilit6  est  recon- 
nue.  Si  les  sources  des  choses  roat^rielles  etoient  en  m^me  terns  les 
sources  de  leur  valeur,  toutes  les  choses  de  cette  esp^ce  auroient  m* 
failliblement  de  la  valeur,  et  leur  valeur  se  mesureroit  toujours  snr 
la  quantity  de  mati^re  ou  de  travail  qu'elles  contiennent :  cependant 
nous  voyons  une  infinite  de  choses  materiel  les  qui  u*ont  nulle-part 
de  la  valeur ;  nous  en  voyons  qui  ont  de  la  valeur  dans  telle  con^ 
tr^,  et  qui  n'en  ont  point  dans  telle  autre ;  celles  m6me  dont  la  va- 
leur est  le  plus  uuiversellement  reconnue,  different  dans  les  degr^ 
de  valeur,  non-seulement  dans  les  diff^rens  lieux,  mais  encore  dans 
le  m^me  endroit  en  differens  tems."    (p»  140 — 143,  voL  i,) 

*  Smith's  Wealth  of  l^ations,  book  i.  chap,  v* 
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The  distinction  in  two  words  is  this:  Adam  Smith  says, 
labour  is  productive,  because  (pasque)  it  produces  what  ia 
valuable ;  and  M.  Storch  says,  that  it  is  productive  when 
(lors)  4t  produces  what  is  valuable.  It  is  not,  the  latter 
says,  that  a  thing  is  valuable  because  it  costs  a  certain  por- 
tion of  labour,  but  because  the  produce  of  that  labour  is 
useful,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  so. 

There  is  some  logical  absurdity  in  these  propositions, 
lii^hich  will  be  very  readily  detected;  but  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  work  is  much  too  important  to  allow  us  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  technical  trammels  of  minute  and  scho- 
lastic criticism.     It  is  the  less  important  to  descend  to  it,  as 
the  author  allows  almost  every  thing  Adam  Smith  would 
require;  for  he  says,  if  labour  be  a  pain,  nobody  will  sub- 
mit to  it  but  with  the  view  of  reward  in  proportion  to  the 
labour.     Labour,  then,  will  be  constantly  directed  to  valu- 
able purposes ;  and,  therefore,  labour  and  opinion  may  be 
indiiferently  considered  as  the  source  of  value.    It  is  true 
that  he  subsequently  takes  a  distinction,  to  shew  opinion 
to  be  the  cause,  and  labour  to  be  the  effect ;  but  this  diffe- 
rence is  rather  in  form  than  in  substance,  and  leaves  the 
reasoning  on  much  the  same  ground. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  of  M.  Storch  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words,  comprehensive  as  the  system  is  which 
this  scheme  is  intended  to  develope.  The  whole  is  divided 
into  eight  books:  the  first  treats  of  the  production  of 
wealth;  the  second  of  its  accumulation;  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth,  of  its  distribution,  including  circulation, 
money  and  credit;  the  seventh  explains  the  laws  of  con- 
sumption; and  the  eighth  resumes  all  the  fundamental 
principles  laid  down  in  tne  preceding  divisions,  and  supplies 
an  historic  view  of  the  natural  progress  of  the  wealtli  of 
nations.  STich  is  the  project ;  and  the  author  lays  it  down 
as  a  great  and  solemn  truth  necessarily  connected  with  all 
the  principles  of  political  economy^  (and  that  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  family  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,)  that 
security  must  be  the  basis  of  public  prosperity;  and  that 
this  security  can  alone  be  obtained  by  personal  freedom  and 
the  inviolability  of  all  property ;  "  Sans  la  sftret^j  point  de 
richesse,  point  de  civilisation  !" 

It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  follow  the  author  over  the 
immense  field  he  has  occupied  during  his  progress  throuo^h 
this  work,  but  it  is  important  that  the  differences  should  oe 
'stated  between  him  and  Adam  Smith,  for  the  elucidation  of 
some  inquiries  in  which  the  utility  of  political  science  is 
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.deeply  inrolTed.    His  principal  olgeetion  to  the  tfaeorj  of 
our  coufitiyman  is  thus  explained. 

"  Si  sa  meditation  avoit  pris  une  autre  marche ;  si,  d^s  le  debut 
de  ses  reclierches,  il  e(U  t^ch^  d'approfondir  Torigine  de  la  valen 
dcs  ricfaesses,  uou-seulement  ilest  probable  qu'ileiit  6vite  les  erreun 
dont  nons  Tenons  de  faire  I'analyse ;  ipais  on  pent  encore  sopposer 
avec  raison  que  cette  route  lui  e^t  ouvert  un  champ  plos  vaste*  ct 
^all  edt  con9u  I1d^  d'une  science  qui  embrasse  toutes  les  vakui^ 
MS  biens  mtemes  cooime  les  richems.  Tel  qu*il  nous  a  doiin^  sod 
ouvrage,  c'est  proprement  une  tit^orie  de  la  ricbesse  nationale;  ce- 
^pendant  il  y  a  m^ke  une  feule  d^observatioos  neuves,  justes  et  in- 
portantes  concernant  le  d^veloppenient  des  faculty  hmnaines  et  la 
production  d^s  vaJeurs  inimatdrielles.  Pius  od  est  ig^rc^  d'admirer 
dans  ces  recberches  la  sagacity  et  la  profondeur  qQ*U  y  a  d^velop- 
p^es»  plus  on  s'etonne  que  Tid^e  d*une  tb6orie  de  la  cinlisatioii  lai 
soit  restee  absolument  etrang^re,  et  qu*il  ait  retreci,  pour  ainsi  dire 
^  dessein,  rhorison  que  le  coup-d'ieil  d«  son  g^nie  pouvrnt  cn- 
brasser. 

**  Les  Economistes  avoient  bom6  la  notion  da  travafl  froAutjf 
au  seul  travail  agricole :  Smith  T^tendit  k  tous  les  travanx  indos- 
triels ;  mais  pour  achever  la  rtforme  de  la  science,  U  ne  lalloit  pas 
s'arr^ter  \k.  En  prouvant  contre  les  Economistes  que  les  traTanx 
manufacturiers  et  commer^ans  sont  prodnctifs  comme  le  travail  agii- 
uoale,  c'est-k-dire  <)Be  tous  pioduiseat  des  valeurs,  Stnith  ^toit  tsot 
prds  de  oette  v^ni6,  que  tout  travaii  quelconque  est  producti( 
aussi*tM  qu'il  produit  une  valeur.  11  ne  k  sentit  pas ;  et  Yoilik  ponr- 
^oi,  dans  tout  le  cours  de  son  ouvrage,  il  regaroe  comme  mUtUe  le 
travail  qui  s'applique  k  produire  des  biens  internes*  qaoique  cetle 
opinion  soit  aussi  peu  K>nd6e  que  celle  des  Economistes,  qui  fiap- 
poient  les  manufectures  et  le  commerce  de  T^pith^te  avilbsaote  de 
st^riles.  II  est  inconcevable  comment  un  philosophe  d'un  jugement 
si  exquis  a  pu  ranger  sous  la  m^me  cath^gorie  les  rols  et  les  men- 
dians,  le  magistrat  et  le  joueurde  ^obelet,  le  savant  laborieux  et  le 
iain^nt,  en  un  mot  les  classes  les  plus  respectables  e|  les  plus  viles 
de  la  society ;  comment  il  ne  s'est  pas  aper9u  que  dans  cette  classe 
qtt*il  appelort  sterile,  se  trouvoient  compris,  et  des  travaux  qui  soot 
utiles,  inliiiiment  utiles,  et  d'autres  qui  sont  inutiles  ou  nuistt>les.'' 
(p.  148— lao,  vol.  i.) 

It  will  have  been  observed  by  our  readers,  that  tbe  ob- 
iection  be^e  stated  against  the  Scottish  philosopher  is,  that 
he  has  not  comprehended  in  his  system  what  M.  Storch  calls 
tbe  ^^  theorie  ae  la  civilisation/'  or  the  '^  biens  internes." 
Jt  is  therefore  our  intention  to  state  as  clearly  as  we  can  this 
new  theory,  to  the  disclosure  of  which  the  author  proceeds 
with  great  modesty :  '<  ce  n'est  ^qu'avec  une  extreme  defi- 
ance," he  says^  ^^  de  mes  propres  forces  ^ue  j'entreprends 
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d*en  jetor  les  fondemens.  Qnelque  foible  et  d^fectueux 
qu'on  trouvera  cet  essai,  moo  amour  propre  n'en  sera  point 
choque,  pourvu  qu'an  suceesseur  plus  habile  se  trouve  en- 
gaff6  k  perfectionner  une  doctrine  que  mes  iacult^s  n'ont 
suffi  qu'a  ^baucher/'    (torn.  5,  p.  7.) 

The  whole  of  the  fifth  volume  is  devoted  to  what  the 
author  calls  the  *<  biens  internes,"  which  he  defines  to  be, 
all  those  immaterial  products  of  nature  and  human  labour 
to  which  opinion  gives  utility,  and  which  constitute  the 
moral  property  of  man.  These  he  divides  into  primitive 
effects  (biens  primiiifs)  and  secondary  effects  (biens  secon*' 
daires).  The  first,  under  the  term  health,  comprehend  our 
animal  faculties ;  dexterity,  including  the  technical  facul- 
ties ;  and  knowledge,  or  our  rational  faculties ;  to  which  he 
adds  taste,  morals,  and  religion.  What  he  denominates 
secondary  effects,  have  no  direct  connection  with  these 
faculties,  but  they  are  indispensable  in  the  preservation  and 
developement  of  them.  This  class  comprises  security,  with- 
out wnich  there  can  be  no  wealth;  and  leisure,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  enjoyment  of  it.  Security  he  had 
before  explained  to  be  the  perfect  guarantee  of  all  oiir  rights, 
natural  and  acquired.  Thus  health,  dexterity,  knowledge, 
taste,  morals,  religion,  security,  and  leisure,  constitute  the 
whole  category  of  these  biens  internes^  which  our  author 
assumes  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Adam  Smith,  and  which 
he  endeavours  to  shew  form  an  important  division  of  na- 
tional wealth. 

By  the  term  riches,  the  author  means  generally  matters 
unconnected  with  our  own  faculties,  (choses  hors  de  nausj) 
and  by  biens  internes^  the  faculties  inherent  in  us ;  and  the 
reader  will  the  better  understand  these  distinctions  on  a 
Qftmparative  examination.  The  two  have,  in  common  with 
each  other,*^  value,  the  capacity  of  appropriation,  and  the 
identity  of  origin, — and  that  is,  from  nature  and  labour ; 
but  they  differ  in  several  respects :  the  former  are  material 
or  substantial,  but  the  others  are  not.  The  one  may  not 
only  be  possessed,  but  exchanged ;  the  other  can  neither 
be  sold,  bought,  nor  exchanged,  but  the  work  they  produce 
'  may  be  so  disposed  of.  The  relation  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  practice  or  a  gardener,  who  does  not  sell  his  plants,  but 
employs  the  seeds  so  as  to  multiply  the  same  vegetable  in 
other  situations.  The  subject  is  again  explained  in  this 
way:— 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  Dec.  1816.  4  C 
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'«  Cebi  qui  a  besoin  d'aae  rtcfaesse,  &vtn  i&struaieDt  de  »isiqiie 
par  exemple,  n*a  qn'^  atler  au  narcb^,  oik  i I  en  tronveni  de  tout 
faits ;  et  m^me  dans  le  cas  oii  it  seroh  oblige  de  comraaoder  oe  bcb- 
ble,  ce  n'est  pas  le  tratail  de  i'artisan  qu'il  achete*  c'est  le  piroimi 
de  ce  travail,  car  si  i'instrument  ne  r^pond  pa«  ^  Tatteiite  de  TacfaA- 
teur  et  aux  conditions'  de  racbat,  il  ne  sera  point  accepte.  Enfin 
I'acheteur  n'est  gu^re  oblig^  de  coop^er  au  travail  da  iaiseur  d'ior 
stnimens,  et  celui-^i  en  est  cbarg6  tont  seul.  Au  contraire  celui  qui 
veut  apprendre  la  musiqoe,  ne  trouve  ce  talent  nulle  part  expose  en 
vente;  les  maitres  qui  s'offrent  ^  le  lui  communiquer,  ne  peaTentlai 
▼endre  que  lear  travail,  et  ce  n*est  jamab  un  travail  fait,  raais  ton- 
jours  un  travail  ^  fairc.  Enfin  le  travail  du  maftre  seul  ne  suffit  pas 
pour  communiquer  le  talent,  cette  production  suppose  en  outre  nn 
travail  corr^Iatif  de  la  part  de  Fecolier."    (p.  14 — ^15,  vol.  v.) 

On  the  durability  of  these  *^  blens.  internes/'  be  baj% 
that  external  wealth  maj  fade  like  a  flower^  or  maj  last  for 
ages,  according  to  the  matter  of  which  it  consists ;  bat  tbe 
former  can  remain  only  during  tbe  life  of  the  peraoo  poa* 
sessing  them ;  yet  instead  of  being  deteriorated  by  use  as 
other  descriptions  of  riches,  they  are  improved  and  enlarged 
in  the  exercise.  On  the  effect  of  this  character  ef  the 
^  biens  internes,'*  he  proceeds  to  the  following  oonclii^ 
sion : — 

''  Ces  reflexions  sat  la  duree  des  valeurs  nous  conduisent  ^  ua  re- 
Mihat  extr^menicnt  important,  savoir  que  les  biens  internes  sont  sus- 
ceptibles  d'etre  accumul^s  comme  les  ricliesses,  et  de  former  des 
capitaux  qu'ou  peut  employer  k  la  reproduction  de  ceux  qui  se  d^ 
truiseot,  soit  par  la  consommation,  soit  par  la  mort  de  ceux  qui  les 
pos^sedent.  £t  cooime  en  general  les  biens  internes  ont  plus  de  duH« 
que  les  ricbesses,  il  s'ensuit  encore  qu'il  est  plus  possible  d*accumu- 
ler  fes  premiers  que  les  autrcs.  La  suite  de  oos  recherches  units 
moiitrcra  I'utilit^  de  ces  principes,  par  les  cons^uences  qu'ils  ntm 
Ibarniront.*'    (p.  20,  vol.  v.) 

In  the  subsequent  chapter  he  considers  the  productife 
quattty  of  these  ^^  biens  internes,"  and  he  says  tbat,  liftDe 
riches,  (cftoses  hors  ie  nous,)  they  oYiginate  either  in  nature 
or  labour.  All  our  fkcultieGT  are  from  nature,  like  the  fint 
materials  which  furnish  the  means  of  indostry,  but  labour 
is  the  most  important  principle  of  production.  What  be 
styles  immaterial  labour  (which  is  the  exerdfie  of  tbe 
^^  biens  internes")  he  also  calls  services,  aad  he  enters  into 
a  long  explanation  to  shew  the  order  of  time,  and  tbe  pro- 
gressive subdivisions,  to  which  these  services  will  be  ap- 
plied. 
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''  Une  lation  aurades  cuUivateurSy  des  artisans^  des  marchands, 
longtems  avant  d'avoir  uoe  classe  partjcaliere  d'individus  qui  lui 
fouroisse  des  services.  Les  cnltivateurs  se  subdiviseront  en  la- 
boureurs,  p^tres,  chasseurs,  jardiniers^  Tignerons ;  les  artisans  se 
distiogueront  en  differens  metiers  :  et  cependaut  les  juges,  les  soldats, 
les  savansy  les  artistes  pe  formeront  pas  encore  de  classes  particu* 
litres.  La  cause  de  cette  divisiou  tardive  du  travail  immat^riel  est 
que  ce  travail  exige  toujours  un  fonds  pr^alable  de  richesses,  et  que 
rindustrie  ne  peut  fournir  ce  foiids  taot  qu'elle  a  besoin  elle-m^me 
de  capitaux  pour  son  developpement.  Le  travail  immat^riel  ne  sup- 
pose pas  seuiement  la  subsistance  du  travatlleur,  mais  encore  le  plus 
souveot  des  outils  et  des  machines :  11  faut  des  amies  au  soldat,  des 
hvres  au  savant,  des  instrumens  k  Tartiste.  Or  la  richesse  nationale 
ne  s'accroit  que  par  le  perfectionnement  de  Tindustrie  et  par  T^co- 
nomie.  En  consequence  Tindustrie  doit  ^tre  divisee  et  ses  produits 
doivent  ^tre  accumul^s  avant  qu'on  puisse  songer  k  diviser  le  travail 
immat^riel.  (p.  24 — 25,  vol.  v.) 

As  be  advances,  be  endeavours  to  shew  (bat  the  division 
of  iramaterial  labour  produces  the  same  advantages  in 
«u|(meoting  the  ^'  biens  internes"  as,  according  to  Adam 
Smith,  the  division  of  coDimon  industry  does  in  increasing  the 
Bational  wealth.  In  both  kinds  of  labour,  he  who  devotes 
himself  to  a  single  operation,  does  more  work,  and  performs 
it  better,  saves  time,  improves  his  ability,  and  more  easily 
invents  the  means  whicn  conduce  to  the  perfection  of  his 
performance  :  so,  he  sa^s,  regular  troops  defend  the  coun- 
try better  than  the  militia,  who  are  both  labourers  and 
soldiers.  Judges  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
laws,  administer  them  with  more  wisdom ;  statesmen  who 
apply  themselves  solely  to  public  affairs,  conduct  them  with 
moreprudence  than  if  all  these  functions,  military  Judicial  and 
administrative,  were  fulfilled  entirely  by  warriors  and  priests, 
its  is  the  case  in  the  early  stages  of  society;  and  the  author 
attributes  important  consequences  to  this  exclusive  atten* 
tion :  ^^  Cast  surtout  k  cette  subdivison  des  travaax  imma- 
t^riels,  fruit  de  notre  richesse,  que*  nous  devons  les  pro* 
gris  etounans  qu^ont  faits  en  Europe,  toutes  les  branches 
ae  Tadministration  publique  et  toutes  celles  des  autres  con- 
Boissances  humaines."* 

*  The  luperioriw  of  the  Generals  in  the  Rn.saiiui  army,  on  account  of 
their  gradual  rite  mm  tlie  ranks  to  the  highest  military  stationji,  har  fr»- 
mently  been  noticed  and  acknowledged,  but  it  is  not  so  gcneraily  kaown^ 
that  tlie  civil  antborities  are  snbject  to  the  same  organizatioD,  to  that  ncbool- 
boyt  are  not  taken  from  the  rod,  as  in  other  conntries,  to  b^couin  statea- 
men,  and  dispose  ofthe  lives  and  properties  of  millions,  but  toe  education 
to  pnblic  otiees  is  as  regular  and  ^stematic  as  for  the  army  and  navy. 

^  Pierre-le-Orand  transpfauita  cet  arrangement  da  mUitare  an  civU.    II 
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On  tbe  comparative  utility  of  the  two  kinds  of  labouv 
wbicb  he  denominates  material  and  immaterial,  or  Tulgar 
industry,  and  the  employment  of  the  biens  irUcmesy  (the 
last  of  which  are  thrown  aside  so  much  by  modem  econo- 
mists in  the  calculation  of  national  wealth,)  he  submits  these 
remarks. 

**  Ce  ^seroit  une  discussion  vaiue  que  de  rechercher  lequel  des 
deux  genres  de  travaux  est  le  plus  productif,  i'industrie  ou  le  ti«?ail 
ipumat^riel ;  car  les  produits  de  ces  travaux  etant  d'une  nature  abso- 
lument  differeote,  il  est  impossible  d^  leur  trouver  des  points  de 
comparisoo  pour  les  ^valuer  sur  une  6cheile  commune.  Cependantp 
quelqu'^oonant  que  soit^  k  i*aide  de  la  division  du  travail  el  des 
machines,  le  produtt  de  certains  travaux  dMndustrie,  il  parolt  qnll 
est  encore  surpass^  par  le  produit  immat6riel  de  certains  services. 
Que  le  moulin  k  filer  le  coton  foumisse  un  produit  mille  fois  plus 
considerable  que  ne  fourniroit  le  travail  de  la  iilffuse :  qu'est-oe  en 
comparaisott  des  effets  d'une  instruction  convenable  donn^  k  phi- 
sieurs  centaioes  ou  milliers  de  personnes  k  la  fois  I  de  ceux  d'lin 
livre  utile  qui  op^  de  si^cle  k  si^cle,  et  d'un  bout  du  mande  k 
fautre?  de  ceux  de  Texemplequi  r^ulte  pourVhumanit^entiferede 
la  pratique  des  vertus  1  Ainsi,  sans  pr^tendre  comparer  les  deu 
genres  de  travaux,  on  pent  cependant  dire  que  le  produit  de  Vmat 
est  susceptible  d'^re  calcul^y  et  que  celui  de  Vautre  est  inconunensu- 
rable."      (p.  29—30,  vol.  6.) 

The  author  proceeds  to  shew,  that  this  immaterial  labour 

Sroduces  what  he  calls  immaterial  capital.  He  says,  that 
aving  explained  that  these  '^  biens  internes"  are  capable  of 
preservation  and  accumulation,  although  in  a  different  form, 
and  under  less  palpable  circumstances  than  riches  (<<  choses 
bors  de  nous")  :  he  can  further  make  it  evident,  that  this 

^tablit  une  distinction  de  rangs  qui  correspond  aux  grades  de  1*8x0066.  JLes 
secretaires,  les  jnges»  les  m^decins,  les  acad^miciens,  tons  les  fooction- 
naires  civils  sont  sonmis  k  un  avancement  graduel  qui  les  tient  dans  on  6tat 
de  d^pendance  et  d'esp^rance  ponr  tous  les  pas  de  lenr  carriere.  Cest  ime 
institution  poUtiqae  comparable  an  plus  savantes  d^couvertes  des  arts  dans 
notre  siecle.  La  naissance  a  perdn  sans  bruit  la  plus  grande  partie  de  ses 
prerogatives.  Le  premier  par  sa  noblesse  et  par  sa  fortune,  est  obligor  de 
commencer  par  le  dernier  rang,  et  de  recevoir  de  grade  en  grade  nn  brevet 
dn  Souverain,  sans  lequel  U  reste  en  arriere,  et  se  voit  devanc^  par  det 
iiommes  obscurs*  Ce  ressort  est  d'antant  plus  puissant  qu'il  est  donx.  La 
simple  suspension  de  la  recompense  fait  Poffice  de  la  peine. 

^  D^aillenrs  la  translation  des  grades  mititaires  a  I'ordre  civil  a  angnieBte 
la  consideration  ponr  celui-ci.  Cest  un  ingenieux  artifice  pour  Yaincre  ce 
mepris  barbare  des  fonctions  civiles  qui  prevapt  dans  tous  les  Et&ts  mili- 
taires.  L'assimilatidn  des  grades  mene  d  ^assimilation  dn  respect.  Des-lois 
on  a  vu  la  noblesse  entrer  avec  empresscanent  dims  lee  emplois  qn'eUe  atoU 
dedaignes.**    (p.n— 73,  vo1.t.) 
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iiamaterial  labour,  which  occurs  every  where  in  the  bofiom 
of  a  nation,  supplies  a  certain  mass  of  health,  dexterity, 
^taste,  morality  and  religion,  which  is  capable  of  being  pre- 
served and  augmented  in  progressive  years,  and  he  calls 
the  mass  so  preserved  an  immaterial  fund  (^^  fonds  immat^- 
viel.")  This  he  divides  again  into  two  parts  :  the  one  the 
effects  consumed  without  re-production,  and  the  other, 
those  reserved  for  consumption.  These  last  are  employed 
in  the  reproduction  of  the  ^^  biens  internes,''  and  compose 
the  immaterial  capital.  On  the  ^^  fonds  immatdrieP  of 
consumption  he  thus  explains  himself. 

'*  Le  fonds  immatMtl  de  consommation  se  compose  de  toutcs  les 
espies  de  biens,  tant  primitives  que  secoadaires;  c'est-^-dire  que  la 
sikret^  et  le  loisir  n'en  soot  pas  exclus.  Dii  moment  qu'im  bien  in- 
terne n'est  pas  employ^  k  la  reproduction  d'un  panel  bieo,  il  devient 
sterile  pour  la  civilisation,  et  se  range  parmi  le  fonds  de  consomma- 
tion. Ainsi  les  talens,  les  connoissances,  dont  un  individu  ne  Mt 
usage,  ni  pour  son  propre  perfectionnemeut,  ni  |>our  celui  de  queU 
qu*autre  personne,  font  partie  du  fonds  sterile  ou  du  fonds  de  con* 
sommation.  11  en  est  de  m^me  des  biens  internes  que  ppssMent  les 
travailleors  industriels  et  qu'ils  emploient  k  la  production  de  riches- 
ses :  tout  cette  masse  de  biens  internes  n'^tant  plus  directement  et 
n^cessairement  producttvenen  biens  internes,  devient  sterile  pour  la 
civilisation,  du  moins  dans  ses  effets  imm^diats."  (p.  95 — ^96.  vol.  v.) 

He  subsequently  carries  further  the  comparison  between 
material  and  immaterial  labour,  and  he  observes,  that  as 
the  division  of  vulgar  industry  supposes  necessarily  a  cer- 
tain augmentation  of  material  capital,  so  it  is  with  respect 
to  this  immaterial  labour  and  immaterial  capital. 

"  Quand  ce  capital  ne  s*est  pas  encore accru  au  point  oik  la. divi- 
sion du  travail  immat^riel  devient  possible,  tous  les  efforts  qu'on 
feroit  pour  le  diviser,  n'abbutiroient  h.  rien.  Par  exemple,  dans  un 
pays  o\k  les  lumi^res  ne  sont  pas  encore  6t«ndues  au  point  de  permet- 
tre  la  division  des  travag^  scieutifiques,  les  savans  de  profession  qui 
s*y  trouvent,  sont  des  ^avans  en  tout  genre  de  savoir;  ou,  s'ils  s*at- 
tachent  k  cultiver  ui^  science  pr^ferablement  aux  autres,  ils  ne  se 
bornent  cependant  pas  h.  la  culture  d'une  des  branches  particuli^res 
de  cette  science,  mais  se  vouent  ^  son  6tude  en  g^n^ral.  Si,  pour 
favoriser  la  division,'  le  gouvernement  instituoit  des  chaires  de  pro- 
fesseur  ou  des  places  acad^miques  pour  ces  branches  particuli^reft» 
elies  seroient  remplies  par  dete  gens  superficiels,  et  la  division  n'exisr 
teroit  que  de  nom,  jusqu^au  moment  oii  la  masse  des  connoissances 
scientinques  se  seroit  sufhsamment  accrue  pour  la  faire  naStre  en 
r^alit^  et  d'elle-m^me.  Ce  n'est  qu'k  mesure  que  les  biens  internes 
se  r^pandent  et  s'accumulent  dans  une  nation^  qu'il  devient  possible 
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de  demer  et  de  subdiviaer  Its  travmix  immat^riek.  A 
le  capital  immat^riek  augmente,  les  professious  destinies  A  prodne 
des  bieoft  interues  se  s^parent ;  et  cette  divisiun,  efiet  de  Taccroisie- 
ment  du  capital  imaiati^riel,  grossit  k  son  tour  ce  capital^  et  proem 
au  travail  dc  nouveauz  moyens  de  se  sabdiviser,  Aiosi  c'est  iiae  n- 
actioo  continuelie  de  ces  deux  circonstaaces :  raccroiaaement  da 
capital  provoque  la  division  du  travail>  et  cette  division  contribtte  s 
augmenter  le  capital."    (p.  ifj — ^98,  voL  v.) 

Having  thus  explained  his  general  doctrine  as  to  this 
aew  department  of  political  science,  the  author  proceeds, 
in  his  concluding  chapters^  to  unfold  the  progressive  bistoiy 
of 'national  improvement.  In  these  he  examines  the  facul- 
ties constituting  the  ^^  biens  internes,"  the  means  of  inter- 
.nal  and  external  security,  and  the  influence  of  slavery  oo 
society,  with  its  gradual  abolition  in  western  Europe.  The 
policy  which  has  led  to  this  improved  condition  or  society, 
18,  from  a  new  point  of  view,  moat  happily  illustrated  1^ 
our  Russian  statesman. 

"  Sous  le  point  de  vue  des  lum^rt$^  rinflaence  xk  Fesclavage  peat 
se  r^duire  i.  une  seule  circonstance :  c*est  qu'il  emptehe  la  ibmalioa 
d'un  tiers  tot. 

**  C'est  une  observation  confirmee  par  Tezp^ience  de  tous  ks 
terns,  que  Ics  lumieres  ne  peuvent  ni  se  perfectionner  ni  se  r^iandji; 
\k  oik  le  tiers-^tat  manque.  '  C'est  dans  cette  classe  mitoyeuncy  loio 
des  soucis  et  des  plaisirs  de  la  grandeur,  loin  des  augbisses  de  la 
mis^re;  c'est  dans  la  chisse  oii  se  rencontrent  los  fortunes  boootos, 
les  loisirs  m^l^s  k  Thabitude  du  travail,  les  libres  comnunicatioas  de 
I'amiti^,  le  goCit  dela  lecture  et  des  voyages :  c*est  dans  cette  classe, 
dis-je,  que  naissent  les  iamieres,  et  c'est  de  14  qu'elles  se  r^paodeat 
chez  les  grands  et  chez  le  peuple ;  car  les  grands  et  le  peuple  o'oat 

CIS  le  tens  de  m6diter;  ils  n'adoptent  les  v6ritfe  que  lenqa'flles 
ur  parviennent  sous  la  forme  d'axiomes  et  qu>lles  n*ont  plus  be- 
soin  de  preuves/  ^ 

**  Le  tiers^tat,  cette  classe  de  citoyens  si  utile  k  la  ricfaesse  na- 
tionale  et  k  laVivitization,  ne  se  forme  et  ne  se  recrute  que  de  celle 
qui  est  au-dessous  d'elle.  Qoand  la  prosp^rit^  d*une  nation  aiiff- 
mente,  les  classes  inftrieures  non-seulement  se  r^cnitent  avec  fro- 
lit^  elles-n^mes,  mats  foumissent  encore  aux  classes  imm^iateaient 
sup^rieures  de  nouveaux  41^es,  dont  quelques*uns  plus  heureux  oa 
dou^  de  qoelques  qualit6s  plus  ^minentes,  prennent  un  vol  plus 
hardi.  Dans  les  pays  oA  Tesdavage  snbsiste  la  classe  des  escKaves 
ne  peat  point  foumir  de  ces  ^l^es,  k  Axoins  que  oe  ne  sott  par  des 
affiranchissemens :  ainsi,  dans  ces  pays,  le  tiers-^tat,  ou  n>zbtepas 
du  tout,  ou  il  est  si  foible  qu^il  ne  peut  rien  op^rer  pour  la  civilna- 
tion.  Chez  les  peufrfes  anciens,  a^  il  manquoit,  le  progr6s  des  hi- 
mitres  6toit  bien  plus  lent  et  ^es  fctoient  Tappanage  exchisif  de  k 
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chnse  prifiMgi^e;  tout  le  reste  cronpnsoit  dans  I'ignonuiee  k  plot 
prttfende.  Aujourd'hui,  les  sciences  et  les  arts  font  tous  les  jours 
des  progr^t  et  ils  sont  r^pandus  parmi  toutes  les  classes  du  peuple* 
C'est  avec  la  chAte  du  syst^me  f(6odal  et  r^tablissemeot  du  tiers-^tat 
qu'ou  voit  renaitre  en  Europe  cette  activity  de  Tesprit  humaio,  ce 
go^t  des  connoissances  utiles,  ce  sentiment  du  beau,  cette  ardeur  k 
faire  des  d^couvertes  qui  caract^iisent  les  siecles  modemes,  et  qui 
nous  placent  si  fort  au-dessus  des  Anciens  pour  les  y^ritables  lu- 
mitres"    (p.  278— 280,  vol.  v,.) 

We  should  ha?e  been  inclined  to  introduce  many  more 
extracts  of  the  same  character,  were  it  not  our  immediate 
purpose  to  give  such  an  exposition  of  what  is  peculiar  in 
the  principal  doctrines  of  M.  Storch,  as  would  afford  the 
fair  oppoiiuoity  to  the  British  philosopher  either  to  vindi* 
cate  the  politicians  of  our  own  country,  or  to  admit  the 
claims  of  the  author,  if  not  to  a  new  discovery,  at  least  to 
the  developement  of  a  very  important  division  of  moral 
science,  which  has  not  been  distinctly  considered  either  ia 
legi<slation  or  otherwise,  and  which,  if  properly  regardedi 
may  greatly  accelerate  the  progress  of  national  improre- 
ment. 

Under  this  view,  we  are  happy  to  announce  that  M.  Storch 
does  not  mean  to  terminate  his  inquiries  with  the  present 
work ;  but,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  mea- 
sures he  recommends,  and  to  complete  his  system  of  inte« 
rior  poKcy,  he  is  now  engaged  on  a  production  to  be  enti« 
tied  La  Juegislatum  Economique  et  Financiire;  and  we  mav 
hope,  frotu  the  respect  with  which  his  recommendatioDS  wiU 
be  listened  to  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  those  bene6cial  ar- 
rangements which  exist  only  in  the  speculations  of  the 
philosopher,  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Court,  and 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  a  country,  in  extent,  if  not  in 
population,  greater  than  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time 
when  its  arts  and  arms  had  accomplished  tho subjugation 
of  the  civilized  world. 


Akt.  II. — The  Prisoner  of  Chilian^  andolher  Poems.  By 
Lord  Btron.  London,  for  John  Murray,  1816.  8vo. 
pp.60. 

In  the  woriss  of  few  poets,  either  of  our  own  or  of  former 
tiaaes,  will  be  noticed  fso  complete  a  change  o^  style  as  in 
the  productions  of  Lord  Byron-^  change  more  redounding 
to  his  lordship's  taste  than  to  his  originality :  this  we  men* 
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tioned  and  partly  exerogli&ed  in  our  la^t  narober|.wjKW 
the  (hird  canto  of  Childe  \ffarotffs\PiIgrima^''€kA  Q^d|r 
our  observation,  and  which  was  found  to  differ  lit  sevcUal 
important  respects  from  the  two  parts  'previously  gIVeino 
the  public,  and  from  all  the  9thef  effusions  of  the'  aiithoS^: 
the  poems  now  before  us  are  a  still  further,  and  sUll  iBore 
striking  illustration.  "  \*  '' 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  us  that  his  lordship  has  beeii  puf- 

Buing  a  new,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  rather  an  onnsual 

course  of  reading:    he  could  not  carrv  yvith  Kii|a*nuy' 

;books  on  his  tour,  but  among  thp  few,  wc(  jrill  v<^ure'i 

predict,  are  found  the  two  volumes  of  poems  latetir'  V 

published  by  Mr.  Wordsworth :  to.  a  traveller  on  .the' fertile 

banks  of  the  Rhine^  and  among  the  mountains  of  Switz^ 

land,  whose  purpose  is  the  deep  enjoyment  of  t|ie|;^dd 

and  beautiful,  they  would  be  a  liorary  in  themselves :  tfi^ 

dilaiQ  the  he^rt,  and  exp^nf  the  faculties, .  to  a^^fhowkfid 

delightful  impressions  and  reflections,  that  are  lost'^o  oijd|^« 

iiary  common-place  observers  of  scenery :  they  seeou  aa*^tt 

were,  to  open  the  pores  of  the  Mnder^tandiug,  an4f<^  j 

^duce  an  exquisite  sensitiveness,  which  enables  the  mif 

^partake,  in  common  with  the  surrounding  lundscape^.ol  ^ 

.  .Dre^i^e  or  of  the  sun-shine,  and  of  all  that  giv^  yigoiir, 

.beauty,  or  luxuriance:  they  indeed  teach  us  ^' to  be  wimi 

we  behold,*'  and  to  experience,  not  merely  the' plMSOfips 

that  belong  to  us  as  men,  but  to  join  in  the  aelight<>f  ev^ 

object  oar  eye  reaches,  from  the  numble  daisv  that  ^f  m^f^ 

.Ais  Jike  a  pleasant  tdought/'  to  the  triumphant  exta^vjof 

jtbe  o'er- bounding  cataract.    Such,  is  the  effect  of  reaoijig 

wd  ei\jo|ing  the  wi^p^  of  I^r.' Words wort1i„  19  i^Jjm^ 

system  (ridiculed  alik€i..by  tbos^  who  could  no^,sm^Jif40 

irould  not  understand  it)  JLord  ftyrqn.f\as^  i(.i9  ^v^Mb^ 

.become  a  tardy  convert,  pndof  i^rnQi^,. merits  m^tI^^j>po|iM 

^B  our  taUe  we  have  a  silent,, but .fi9  tmeqjuivpc^  aijiiyosf- 

iledgement.  .     "' •    ^   j**    t     *  *     ■ -iAunr 

\     As  this  new  course  of  reading  Kaa  certain\y  ms^d^Xjij^ 

'Byron  an  altered  poet,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to^^% 

that  it  has  had  some  influence,  in  concurrence  wit&  curoaim- 

^  stances,  in  making  him  an  altered  migi ;  that  he  ym&  so  to  a 

^considerable  extent,  we  estaUiabed  in  our  l^st  ^yi^^,,)fr 

several  quotations,  which  shewed  that  his  lordship^  .(^pijgh 

;with  soaie  reluctance,  dam^Am  relatioiis)iip  wiMi  bis^Hp* 

cies ;  and  that  hitherto,  what  was  considerea  misanthropy, 

was  in  truth  little  more  than  haughty  pride  or  mist|i]L^n  supe- 

riori{y:'Hahas,ti6wef(||^^lat6}j  la^|nt,gith^^^t^g  not 
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'm>  hofty^  or  that  men  are  not  so  degraded ;  and  wheth/n*)  in 
hia  lordship's  opinion,  he  has  stooped  to  them,  or  they  are 
rmieed  nearer  to  a  level  with  him,  is  not  here  of  much  conse* 

•  i|ttence — the  result  is  the  same :  for  that  approach  to  equa- 
lity, we  feel  persuaded,  has  been  producea  m  a  vefj  consi- 

'  derable  decree  (a  degree,  of  which  pcfrfaaps  even  Lord  Byron 

•  is  not  sensinle,)  by  thepemsal  and  admiration  of  the  produc* 
tions  of  the  individual  wq  have  before  named.  Inasmuch  as 
it  is  inconsistent  with  human  nature  that  a  man  should  be  a 

*  true  hater  of  the  beautiful  in  man,  and  a  true  lover  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature ;  so  it  is  impossible  that  any  man  should 
continue  a  misanthrope,  if  he  once  even  begin  to  foel  plea* 
sure  in  the  perusal  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  whicji 

^  are  not  merely  the  transcripts  of  nature,  but  of  the  feelings 
and  reflections  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  her  pro- 
ductions. 

This  conversion  of  Lord  Byron  from  the  faith  he  ap- 
peared to  have  sworn  to  the  mysteries  of  romantic  poidtiy, 
and  which  he  preserved  until  so  receAt  a  date,  may  oe  at- 
tended by  the  happiest  consequences  to  others,  and  perhaps 
will  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  increasing  populatitv  or  a 
-  fiiystem  whidh  is  popular  in  its  very  foundation ;  for  it  coi- 
'  sists  in  the  employment  of  the  language  natural  to  men  in 

*  the  situations  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  placed  6y 
the  writer  of  the  poem,  <^  purified  indeed  from  what  appear 

*  to  be  its  real' defects,  and  from,  all  lasting  and  rationid 
.  causes  of  disgust."    We  may  now,  we  hope,  eotumtulate 

liord  Byron,  that  he  has  ceased  henceforward*to  De(what 
he  undoubtedly  was)  one  of  those  ^  poets,  whb  think  that 
they  are  conferring  honour  upon  themselves  and  their  art, 
in  pr<^rti6n  as  they  separate  themselres  from  the  sympa- 
thies of  ynen,  and  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious  habits 
of  expression,  in  order  to  furnish  food  for  fiekle  tastes  and 
Hckte  appetites  of  their  own  creation.'^     Having  thus 
'  apdkta  or  what  we  hold  to  be  important  alterations  and 
'  Huprovements  in  the  taste  and  style  of  the  noble  author,  we 
'  win  now  extract  some  of  the  better  parts  of  his  new  pubU- 
'  cation. 

The  principal  of  these  is  the   Priioner  of  Chilhnj  the 
Kero  of  which  is  one  of  the  ^  great  obscure,'*  Francois  de 

•  Bonntvard^  who  it  aeema  was  a  soffinrer  in  the  early  stmg- 
,  l^es  an^ainst  Catholics.    For  the  information  of  the  reader, 

r — p ,— ^ 

I  ^  Pfefiice  Co  Wordflwortli^  Lyrical  Ballads,  p.  iz.  edit.  IQOi* 

1     Ojut.  Rmw.  Yol.  lY.  Dec.  19t6.  4  D 
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m  skftch  of  bis  life  is  funiished  m  a  FrcAck  oote^  for  wbick 
Im4  Bj^ron  was  iadebted  to  an  ardent  adourer  of  the  cba- 
.r^cter  he  describes;  for  his  lordship  himself  admits  he  knew 
little  or  notbinff  of  Bonnivard  befofe  he  wrote  his  jpoem, 
and  after  he  had  finished  it  be  acquired  additional  inroma* 
tion>  whiohy  had  he  before  learnt,  ^*  he  should  have  eodea- 
Toured  to  dignify  the  subject  by  an  attempt  to  oel^brate  his 
courage  and  virtues."  Aftei;  stating  that  Francois  de  Bon- 
niTard^  son  to  Louis  de  Boanivard^  was  born  at  Geaera 
in  1496,  and  after  an  entbuaiastic  prefiiUMy  eulogiani,  the 
writer,  of  the  note  (a  citiaeB  ef  Greaeva)  speaks  an  follows : 

**  Bonoirard,  encore  jeuoe/  s^annonpi  hautement  comme  ie  de- 
ftos^rde  Geneve  contre  le  Diic  de  Savoye  et  l*£v^ue. 

**  En  1619,  Bonnivard  devient  le  martyr  de  sa  patrie :  I.e  Dnc  de 
Savoye  etaat  entr6  dans  Geneve  avec  cinq  cent  hommes,  Bonmvanl 
craint  le  ressentiment  du  Due ;  il  voulut  se  retirer  k  Fribonrg  poor 
en  ^iter  les  suites ;  mais  il  fut  bahi  (wr  deux  bomnes  ^ut  raecom- 
pvgnoienty  &  conduit  par  ordre  du  Prince  k  OroXie,  a^  d  reelapri- 
tonnier  pendant  deux  ans.  Bonnivard  ^toit  malheuranx  dans  ses 
voyages:  comme  aes  malbeura  n'avoient  point  ralenti  aoa  sHe  poar 
Geneve,  il  itoit  toujours  an  ennemi  redoutable  pour  oeux  qui  la  me- 
na^oient,  &  par  consequent  il  devoit  ^tie  cxmm^  ^  leurs  coops.  II 
fut  rencontr^  en  1530  sur  le  Juia  p^  des  voleurst  qui  le  d^ponfli^ 
rent,  &  qui  le  tnirent  encore  entre  les  mains  du  Due  de  Savo^ :  ee 
Prince  le  fit  enfermer  dans  le  Cb&teau  de  Chillon,  oii  Q  resta  saps 
fttre  i6terrog6  jusques  en  1636 ;  il  fut  aiors  delivre  par  ies  Bemoi% 
qui  s^empar^rent  du  Pays  de  Vaod. 

*'  Bonnivard,  en  sorttut  de  sa  eaptivit6,  eut  le  plaisir  de  tronm 
GeacTe  Hbre  (k  i^rm^;  la  Ri^nbli^ae  s'empressa  de  hri  t^Aioi- 
gneraa  recoanoisaance  et  de  le  dedoAmuigerdes  maox  qu*il  await 
aottftrts;  elle  le  re(ut  Boiu:|Qoi8  de  la  ville  iHimois  de  Join  16M; 
die  lui  donna  la  maisoo  haMte  antiefois  par  k  Viaaive^OcwBial,  «t 
eUe  iui  assisna  une  pension  de  200  ^us  d*or  taat  qu*il  s^ounicMt  k 
Geneve.  .  I)  fut  admis  dans  le  Conseil  des  Deup-Ceqt  en  1637. 

*'  Bonnivard  n'a  pas  fini  d'etre  otiirs  sMlraii^oir  tiavaiU^  ik  i 
Geneve  libre*  il  rlussit  k  la  rendie  tolennite*  Bonnivird  < 
le  Conseil  k  accorder  aux  Ecdesiaftiqiier  dr  anx  paynns  u 
'  stiffisant  pour  examiner  Ies  propositioaB  <(u'Qn  lenr  faiaoit;  il  fiossit 
^r  sa  doueeur:  on  prdcbe  toujours  teCbrisdanisme  avecsucc^ 
quand  on  le  pr^che  avec  charit^/'    (p  ii6--^70 

It  is  then  added, .  thai  Bonnivard  gave  his  boaks  to  Gfe- 
'neva,  which  was  the  onvia^of  the^Miolic  libvaiy  tbere^  iai 
died  a  oataral  death,  about  ih^  year  ISHfOy'  in  bis  nadve 
city.  The  poem,  of  Jior^  Byrqii,.  a^  rn9;  be  guesaed  fiDma 
its  tiUe,"  refers  to  Bonnivard's  six  jrearsof  impriaonoientia 
the  Castte  of  ChiUon  by  the  Duke  of  Satoy;^  fitom  ifl90  tb 
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1636.    it  thus  opens;  theHsra  is  mppoead  to  be  commenc- 
iog  a  relation  of  the  ^feiits  of*  his  csptif i^. 

"  My  hair  is.gre^r^  but  not  with  jear% 
Nor  grew  it  wfait^ 
Iq.a  single  night* 
As  men's  have  grown  frqm  sudden  fean: 
My  limbs  aie  iKNvecl  thpng|i  pot  wit|i  tal. 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  r(;po9e 
•^     -  For  they  have  been  ft .  d wgeon'a  sp^» 

And  mine  has  been  the  late  of  thofe 
To  wboa  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
'  Are  banii'd»*  and  bajrr*d— -forbidden  fim ; 
But  this  was  for  my  father^s  faith 
I  sufft^red  chains  and  courted  death ; 
That  father  perish'd  at  the  stake. 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake ; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place ; 
We  were  seven — who  riow  are  one,  '     ^ 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 
Finish'd  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage ;  ^ 

One  in  -fire,  and  two  iti'field. 
Their  belief  with  blood  bave  setfi'd ; 
Dy ins  as  tbeir  lather  died, 
'  For  the  God  their  foes  denied ; 

Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast. 
Of  whom  this  wreck  u  left  the  last.** 

Ib  order  that  the  reader  ma^  have  a  proper  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  dungeeA  in  wbieh  Bonm^ard  and  bis  thras 
brothers  were  inhumM,  a  thoosand  feel  below  the  walls  of 
the  Castle  of  Chillon,  we  quote  the  foHowing  description  of 
it  a  litde  out  of  ils  place. 

'<  Lake  Lemao  lies  by  Chilian's  walls ; 
A  tbousand-feet^in  defitli  below 
Its  massy  wittit-aMel  and  ftow ; 
.  .  Thus  much  the  iathom-Une  was  sent-    • 

From  Chillon's  soow«.white  batflemeat. 

Which  round  about  the  wave  entbtaUs : 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  vrave 
Have  made— and  likea  livhig'gtavi<, 

■  IM     ■   III 


.,  *  It  is  impossible  to  sopposQ  tfiat  hoffi  JB.jrr«n  is  apt  sa-aqm^efree^O- 
qnainted  with  ihe  works  of  our  earlif  writer^ ;  but  certainly  b^  uses  the 
wvid  ^  bann'd^  in  a  sense  very  different  from  all  of  them.  In  Spenser  and 
•flhaksptaie  it  uaiforBUy  aicans  cartstf,  and  never  (oniiM;  they.emptoy  it 
oatK^melypft^p.  .,        ?    »      •  z^. 
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The  dark  vault  livs  whereNi  we  lagf» 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day; 

SooodiDg  o*er  our  heads  it  fcaock'd; 
And  I  hive  felt  the  wiater^a  apray 
Wash  through  the  ben  wheo  waade  wereliigh 
And  wanton  in  the  hapK^  sky; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hatii  roek*fl» 

And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  uwheck*d. 
Because  I  could  bate  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  woold'hafl!  set  wieMe.'' 

The  Biaaner  in  wbicb  they^were  eliamed  tD  their  '^  dt^u^ 
direUiog'place,"  is  rekted  thua  :-^ 

**  There  are  seven  pillars  of  gothic  raoM, 

In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old, —  .      r 

There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  ^rey. 

Dim  with  a  dull  imprisoned  ray, 

A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way. 

And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cteft"*  "  '  ' 

Of  the  thick  wall  »  Mien  attd  left;  «  '"^ 

Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp. 

Like  a  marsh's  meteot  lamp: 

And  in  eachpilUr  there  is  a  riogf  -  •  ^  . 

And  in  each  rinu  theee  is  a  ahain; 
That  iron  is  a -cankering  thing. 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  renuw* 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away. 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day,* 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes 
Which  have  not  seen  l^  sun  so  rise 
For  years    I  cannot  count  them  o'er, — 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score  - 
When  my  kist  brother  drooped  and  died« 
And  I  lay  living  by  bis  side; 

<<  They  chain'd  us  each  to  a  column  stonc^ 

And  we  were  three — ^yet,  each  jdmpe ; 

We  could  not  move  a  single  pace. 

We  could  not  see  each  other's  iaee. 

But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 

That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sights 
.    And  thus  together— yet  apart. 

Fettered  in  hand,  but  fined  in  hcarl;  • 

Twaa  still  some  mAwbe  in  the  dearth 

Of  the  pure  elements  of  efirthj^ 
'  To  hearken  to  each  other's  sypeech. 

And  each  turn  comforter  to  each. 
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Witb  some  aew  hope»vor  li%eiid  eld* 
Or  song  heroioally  boM; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
Our  voices  tovk  •  dreary  tone. 
An  echo  of  the  dodgeon-stone, 

A  gtfttiopso«id«^Hiot  full  and  finee 

As  they  of  yore  were  West  to  be : 

It  migit  beihncy— ^fa4t  to  me 
They  nev^  sounded  likeoQr  own/' 

The  above  quotation  affbrdi»  we  apprehend,  three  exani« 
plea  of  an  intended  imitation  of  the  atyle  of  the  individual ' 
^r|ioae  name  we  beforeintroduoed,  one  of  them  happy  and 
two  unfortunate ;  for  Lord  Byron,  though  not  in  an  equal 
proportion,  runs  into  errors  common  to  other  imitators : 
what  is  excellent  in  itself  carried  to  an  extreme,  becomes 
bad  and  ridiculous;  thus  the  natural  language  of  men, 
^'purified  finom'the  defects  and  rational  causes  of  disgust,** 
which  is  the  system  of  Mr.  Wordsworth^  has  been  mista« 
kenly  carried  ny  some  of  his  followers  to  a  degree  of  fiimi* 
liarity  bordering  upon  vulgarism :  this  is  peculiarly  the 
case  witb  Mr.  Leigh  Hun^  who  a  ^ery  short  time  am 
attempted  to  ridicule  what  be  bas  since  almost  servildv 
copiea.*  It  is  some  merit,  indeed,  to  have  been  convertedf, 
however  tardily ;  and  here  certainly  Mr*  Hunt  has  badthe 
advantage  of  his  lordship,  who  bas  followed  the  steps  of 
bis  precursor  into  some  of  his  mistakes.  In  the  extract 
immediately  preceding  thev  are  exemplified:  thus,  who 
can  read  without  laughter  the  lines  in  which  Lord  JEhrron 
supposes  a  sunbeam  to  Heme  lost  its  waj/j  and  to  havre  fatten 
down  (faint  and  weai;y,  probably)  into  the  dungeon  tlurough 
the  cleft :  it  seems  an  attempt  to  canr  further  the  position 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  light  is  capable  of  being  separated 
with  a  knife,  as  he  endeavoured  to  prove  by  cutting  off  a 
portion  of  a  sunbeam  admitted  throu|;h  a  crevice  of  the 
window-shutter.  '  The  Tltie,  <<  that  iron  is  a  cankering 
thing,*'  is  a  very  tame  ^[miliar  expression,  unsuited  to  the 
place  it  fills;  but  the  concluding  passage  is  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  many  such  defects :  the  turn  in  the  last  two 
lines  is  much  in  the  spirit  of  Mr..  Wordsworth. 

f I  *f 'T 

•  It  may  be  doubted  by  MSM  of  tke  rcadert  of  Mr.  HQnt*8  lab<mn»  whe* 
tber  hf  bas  not  been  less  saceessfol  in  drawim^  down  ridicule  upon  Ibe  sjrstem 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  satire  of  the  Feast  of  the  Poets,  than  in  his  graver 
|irodactions  and  serious  imitation.^.  We  wonld  not  be  understood -as  under- 
ntiog  H  Rimhiii''  which  hss  some  ^assagM  of  great  descr^tive  bbauty. 
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The  prisoner  goei  •»  to^dsB^lM  Awti  hwijmHiger  bro- 
ther, who 


" ^ww  beautiful  as  day 

(Whea  day  was  b^^iutiful  to  me 
As  to  young  fit\gltft  being  free)." 

This  parenthetical  apostrophe  is  extremely  vrell  iatroduoed, 
and  will  remind  our  readers  of  a  striking  parage  of  the 
same  kind  iu  Titus  AndronicUs,  where  Dernetrius  is  ex- 
horCiag  bis  mother  Tamora  to  firmness^  an4  1*6110006  oa 
tbAgo^  for  revenge:,  who  •     i 

^  May  favour  Tamora^  the  Queen  of  €hths, 
(When  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  Queen.) 

Act  I.  Scenes. 

The  other  brotiier  of  Bonnivard  had  been  ^'  a  hwiler  of 
the  bUh^*'  and  to  him  this  close  confinement  was  mare^  iii* 
toleraUe  than  to  his  fellows :  ^^  his  mighty  heart  declined^ 
by  alow  degrees;  and  at  Wngth,  he  dim  and  was. buried  on 
the  spot,  while,  has  chain:  was  left  hanging  as  a  <'  fitting 
monument''  above  hia  grave.  Lord  Bjrron  has  a  conaider^ 
able  taiant  finr  the  pathetic,  but  he  never  displayed  it  to 
greater  adfxintage  than^  in  the  description  of  the  alow  decay 
and  melancholy  end  of  the  younger  brother:  we  tcaoscrite 
the  wMe  of  iu 

*'  But  lie,  tlie  favorite  and  the  flower, 
Mbst  cberish'd  since  his  natal  hour. 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face. 
The  infant  love  of  all  his  race. 
His  martyred  fMier's  dearest  thought. 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  lile,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wvetched  now,  and  oaeday  free; 
He>  too^  who  yet  had  held  uatified 
A  spiiTit  natural  or  inspired — 
He^  too,  ara^.  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  withered  on  the  stalk  away« 
Oh  God  f  it  is  a  fesrful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood: — 
I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood» 
I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 
I've  seen  die  sick  and  ghastly  bed. 
Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  drmi: 
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IBM  tiliM  vci€  lMtnonH-*this  iikv  woe 
.  UnmuL'd  witb'sueh — but  sure  add  slow: 
He  6ded,  and  so  calm  and  meek) 
So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak. 
So  tearless,  yet  so  tender — kind, 
Aad  grieved  for  those  be  left  behind ; 
AVith  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 
INThose  tints  as  geof ly  sunk  awajr 
As  ^  departing  tainboWs  ray — 
' '  '''An  eye  of  most  transparent  light. 

That  almost  tnade  the  dungeon  bright, 

And  liot  a  word  of  mnrmur-— not 

A  man  o'er  his  nntinely  iot,«^ 

A  Bttle  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

For  I  was  sunk  in  sfleoce— *loat 

In  this  laat  loss  of  all  the  most; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  lainting  nature's  ftebleneas. 

More  slowly  dn^n,  crew  Im  and  less: 

I  listened,  but  I  ooald  not  hear-^ 

I  called,  for  I  wa^  wild  with  fear; 

I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished ; 

I  called,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

1  borstmy  chain  with  one  strong  bound,  ' 

And  rush'd  to  him : — I  found  him  not, 

/  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

/only  lived — /only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon*dew; 

The  last-^the  sole — ^the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink,    . 

Whi<^h  bound  rac  to  my  failing  race, 

Was  broken  in  this  fhtal  plate. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  bencMh-<^  > 

My  brothers — both  bad  ceased  to  breathe:  * 

I  took  that  hand  which  hiy  so  stilli 

Alas  1  my  own  was  full  as  chill;    .     . 

1  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  ptnve,  i       j 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  f^ivcTrr  \ 

A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  sa 

I  know  not  why.  .    i  ^' 

I  could  not  die,  - 
I  had  no  earthly  hope — but  iaitbi 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death/' 

It  ia  singular  that  no  reflie^on  seems  toUaTd  crossed  the 
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mind  of  Bonntvard^  Omi  bs  Mght  <a  ImI  i 
in  knowinf  thai  his  brothers  bad  been  tbus  delivered  bom 
most  loathsome  sufferiiif :  hie  feeUngS)  ^loqvesdf  aad  lea* 
derljf  described,  are  eatireljr  selfish :  the  thoti^t  that  Ibe  bat 
barrier  between  him  and  the  eternal  brink  n  deatroyed,  b 
selfish  also,  and  is  taken  from  six  lines  in  Swift'a  adnairahle 
verses  on  his  own  death.  To  this  succeeds  an  ineompra- 
hensible  stantt,  where  Bonnivasd  pictures  his  own  dreaiy 
state  after  the  death  of  his  beloved  companiooa :  here  wa 
have  <^  vacancy  absorbing  space''— <<  fixedneaa  without  a 
place" — ^^  no  stars,  no  earth»  no  time^  nochedi — ^bo  duun 
no  food,  no  crime"— ^^  a  aea  of  stagnant  idleneaB,**  and 
other  incongruities  and  impossibilities.  We  are  afterwarli 
Informed  that  Bonnivard  was  visited  by  a  bird,  which 
lodged  in  the  crevice  of  his  prison,  and  which  he  fiuicifhily 
supposed  to  be  his  brotherVsoul  descending  to  cheer  his 
loneliness,  until  it  flew  away,  and  left  him 

''  Lone— as  a  solitary  doad. 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sonny  day» 
While  aU  the  rest  of  heaven  b  cbar» 
A  frawn  upon  die  atmosplier^ 
That  hath  no  busiaeM  to  appear 
When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay.*' 

This  simile  is  directly  borrowed  from  a  poem  by  Mi 
Wordsworth,  beginuing 

**  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  aloft  o'er  vales  and  hills  t^ 

Poems,  Vol.  IL  p.  49,  sdtt.  1M7. 


but  Lord  Byron  has  managed  to  expand  it,  by  the 
ance  of  a  vuU&rism,  which  he  mistakenly  imaraed  was  ia 
the  style  of  his  original)  and  ^^  the  natural  language  of 
flsen." 

A  little  further  we  have  a  pretty  descriptiosi  of  the 
Rhone,  Lake  Leman,  and  the  boniering  country,  as  viewed 
through  the  dunffeon-grate,  to  which  the  prisoner  eoDtrived 
to  ascend ;  and  me  poem  rather  abruptly  ends  by  bia  ob- 
expected  release. 

^  At  last  Biea  came  and  set  we  free — 
I  asked  not  why,  I  reck'd  not  where ; 
It  was  at  leoath  the  same  to  aw 
Fettered  or  fr tterless  to  be 
.1  kam'd  to  love  dcq^,**^ 
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3^»te  Pmmiier  of  CfdO^^  Ac.  IftT 

My  very  clnUis  aadl  grew  frieiida, 
S5  mUeh  aiongeMtfaioiilMi  teMIs  ''  '     '  "*         , 

•  T»«iBii8tMiilitttwedfe:  even  I 
RegmQ*fl>  my  freedom  with  a  sigh/' 

lilts' concludes  the  Ipogest  piece  in  this  stnall  oollecflion :    ' 
t  pnly  fills  Wetitj  widetj-printed pag^s,  carefullj  eked. out 
i^jr'tiie  divisions  of  the  8taiiza»4    Ti^  rest  of  the  poems «are 
nisc^itaneouB.  \      /  *'*  .   ^  .      ? 

The  .principal  topic  Upon  which  they  are  employed  is  that 
m  which  Lord  Byron  has  for  some  time  harped  with  great 
ondness^bht  assuredly,  whi^tevei^  he  may  pretend,'  net  witk 
ifly  for  the  unhappy  inqi vidua}  who  is  the  unwilling  subject 
^f  his  verse  :  we  confess  we  are 'sick  of  this  piling  affecta- 
ion  of  tenderness  and  feeling  on  the  part  of  one,  who,  if 
le  really  loved  the  delicate  and  sensitive  being  be  has  der 
erted  in  more  than'  the  ^rie^  because  with  non^  of  the 
consolations,  of  widowhopd^  would  have  spared  her  the  re- 
peated wounds  he  is  inflicting  upon  her  jpeace :  his  wife  19 
urely  not  the  person  upon  wll<wa  h^  sbMkl  vient  the  bad 
Missions  he  even  boasts  to  have  been  noorishinjg^  since  his 
childhood ;  she,  whom  he  pretended  to  be  the  ol^ect  of  his 
adoration,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  short  months,  has  be- 
;ome  the  victim  of  bis  revenge:  his  lordship  appears  to 
lave  been  €ft5po5/o  a  volere  per  piccola  vcndtUoj  acyuistar 
nan  ver^oena;  and  if  we  speaK  of  his  conduct  in  this 
aspect  With  plainness,  it  is  because  he  has  not  only  in  this 
nstanoe,  but  by  contiaited  exposure,  made  his  fiimily« 
liiFerences  matters  of  public  discussion,  and  has  laid  open 
be  sacred  intercourse  of  domestic  lifti  to  the  cMrse  debates 
>f  amoking-rooms  and  pot-houses^  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
hat  Lord  Byron  is  essentially  a  vain  man,  and«  if  we  mis- 
fedce  not,  fiis  vanity  is  not  a  uttle  concerned  in  tHejprodii^ 
ions  to  which  our  olgections  a^Iy;  for,  independently  of 
lieksack  be  has  acquired  infrwritiiig.ferses^  that  bear  the 
temblance  at  least,  of  pathos  aikd  delicacy  of  sentiment,  lie 
UK>WB  "Ire  IB' touching  inpcjin  a' matter  fbat  has  umisi^y 
tteited  public  cbrioeit? :  what  he  Wrote,  therefore,  was  sure 
ifi>tingread,aiid  by  the  majority  mine  (M^betngadrntred;  (bk  * 
MDy  who  disa^piioved  most  of  his  lordship's/  conduct  prevf- 
>as  to  his  departure  from  England,  and  especmily  of  hispub^ 
ication  of  his  <<  Farewell'*  address,  as  inflicting  a  parting 
md  a  lasting  pan^  upon  hfsr  ladyyttioirghttbattheiines  were 
most  delightfully  pilthetfc,  and  wondered  how  a  man,  who 
(hewed  he  had  so  little  lieart,  coula  evince  so  inuch  feeling. 
They  did  not  know  how«^asj  it  was  for  a  ^or^a  of  hit 

C»iT,  Rkv.  Voi.  17.  Dec.  1816.  4'  E 
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Vl%  The  Pri$aner  of  ChOlonj  tfc^ 

kwdship's  tkiU  to  flibncate  neatly- turned  {ibnaeologyi 
and  for  a  person  of  his  lordship's  ingenuttjto  iotrodace  to 
advantage  all  the  coninion«places  of  affection :  the  Teiy 
excellence  of  that  poem  in  these  particulars,  to  us  and  to 
mMKf  others,  was  a  eonvindng  proof  that  its  author  bad 
ttucb  more  talent  than  tenderness.  Of  the  same  kind  are  the 
{Mecee  now  before  us  on  this  painful  topic :  tbejr  have  ele- 
gant turns  and  rhymes  of  uncommon  prettiness,  but  the 
ceatiflsent  is  as  superficial  as  the  expression  is  fbctitknis : 
what  pains,  for  instance,  have  been  beitowed  upon  tbe  fol* 
lowing  stanzas,  jet  to  what  do  they  in  reality  amount  ? 

**  Thouffh  tbe  rock  of  my  last  hope  b  shiver'd. 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave» 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  delivered 

To  pain— it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me : 

They  may  crush,  but  tnev  shall  not  contemn'-* 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me — 

*TiBofiAee  that  1  think— not  of  them. 

'*  Though  human^  thou  didst  not  deceive  me. 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me. 

Though  slandered,  thou  never  could'st  shake, — 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me, 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly. 
Though  watchful,  twas  not  to  demme  me, 

Nor,  mote,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

''  Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it. 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one — 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it 

'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me. 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  foimd  that,  whatever  it  lost  me. 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  ihu/* 

When  his  lordship's  publisher  gave  3,000  guineas  for 
.poems  scarcely  exceeding  as  many  lines,  we  apprehend  a 
considerable  inducement  must  have  been  the  certainty  of 
the  immense  sale  which  pieces  devoted  to  this  painful  sub- 
ject would  command.* 

*  Wu  it  not  OoMamiUi,  who  wai  seen  hurrying  to  the  boolcaeUer  wh» 
had  bought  his  Deserted  ViUase,  shocked  at  receiving  so  ononnons  a  price 
as  ha]f«K:rown  a  Une  for  it  ?  In  these  times  of  **  unpmlkled  dufrcM,"  mjQiX$ 
:J[|jroiiohl«lii9Uttla  ]«M  thaaooe  (aiaeaper  Use. 
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Tke  Primer  tf  Chi0^  SfC^  #?». 

^^The  Dream''  adyeiis  to.tbe  same.tbeme^  and  iaartnaa, 
lot  of  offensive  cmtieni,  gives  a  few  distant  gliflnpses  into 
lie  life  of  the  noble  author:  thedarknees  in  which  it  has 
leen  hitherto  stndiooslv  wrapped  has  ^iven  it  an  artiicial 
Ireariness,  and  excited  an  unusoal  curiosity ;  but  the  pms- 
Mct,^  even  with  this  additional  light,  does  not  kx^  verj 
iiYitin^.  Lord  Bvron  first  represents  himself  as  a  boy  in 
iove  with  a  lady  older  than  himself,  who  most  cruelly  ad- 
nired  another.  We  imagine  that  the  following  passage 
lUudes  to  Chiide  Harold's  departure  on  his  first  pugrimage. 

**  A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparisoned : 
Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood  ' 
The  Bov  of  whom  I  spake  ;*-*he  w*as  alone. 
And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro ;  anon 
He  sate  hhn  down,  and  seized'  a  pen,  and  traced 
Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of;  then  he  lean*d  ^ 
His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  'twers 
With  a  convulsion— then  arose  again. 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  bands  did  tear 
»  What  he  bad  written*  but  he  sh^  uo  tears. 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet;  as  he  paused. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  re-entered  there* 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  htm  beloved,— she  knew* 
For  quickly  conies  such  knowledge*  that  his  heart 
Wasdarken*d  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  ail. 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 
A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced*  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came; 
He  dropped  the  hand  he  held*  and  with  slow  steps 
Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu. 
For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles ;  be  pass'd 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  hall,  ^ 

And  mounting  on  his  steed*  he  went  his  way; 
And  ne*er  le^issed  that  hoary  threshold  more.** 

He  returns  to  England,  finds  his  first  love  married,  and 
unites  himself  to  Lacl^  Byron,^at  least^  such  we  conjee- 
tnre  is  the  interpretation  of  this  mystery.  His  ardour  cool- ' 
ing,  he  seems  to  discover  a  ground  of  complaint  not  hitherto 
disclosedi  and  which  cannot  be  meapt  to  be  literally  un* 
derstooC 
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Al  by  tli^  MkaesB  of  the  soul; 
Had  wandeved  firoiB  itedweUingv  and  iierey^a 
They  had  not  their  own  kistre*  but  tiie  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  e^rth;  she  was  become 
,         The  queen  ol  a  fantastic  fealoa ;  her  tbooghta 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  tbinss  s 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others'  sight  fiimiliar  were  to  ber*s. 
And  this  the  world  calls  phrenzv;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  fiir  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  b  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  1 
Which  strips  the  distanced  its  phantasies, 
«  And  brinffs  life  near  in  utter  nakedness^ 
Making  the  coM  reality  too  reair 

There  is  another  dream  called  ^^,  Darkness,'*  in  whidi 
the  poet  fancies  and  describes  the  state  of  the  world  de- 
prived of  light :  this,  like  the  preceding,  is  in  blaok  verse, 
and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  they  are  tM  only  specimeDS  of 
the  sort  its  author  has  printed.  We  have  only  room  to  saj, 
that  man^  parts  of  it  are  powerfitlly  and  picturesquely^  isia- 
gined,  with  here  and  there  a  striking  resemblance  to  ao 
eftiision  by  Mr.  Coleridg^,  entitled  *<  The  Ancient  Mariner^" 
published  among  Mr.  WordswortVs  Lyrical  Ballads  before 
referred  to.    The  following  lines  conclude  this  piece. 

'* But  two 

Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive. 

And  they  were  enemies ;  they  met  beside 

Tlie  dying  embers  of  an  altar>place» 

Where  had  been  heap'd  a  mass  of  holy  things 

For  an  unholy  usage ;  jthey  raked  op. 

And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 

The  feeUe  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 

Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 

Which  was  a  mockery ;  then  thev  lifted  up 

Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 

Each  otber^s  aspects — saw,  and  shriek'd,  and  dted-^ 

Even  of  their  mutual  hideonsness  they  died. 

Unknowing  who  be  was  upon  whose  brow 

Famine  had  written  Fiend.    The  world  was  void^ 

The  populous  and^the  powerful  was  a  lump, 

Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless^ 

A  himp  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  chiy. 

The  rivers,  lake»,  and  ocean  all  stood  s^. 

And  nothing  stirred  within  their  silent  depths ; 
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ihin  atBiirlest  lay  fotting  od  th»  fl«% 
indtli 


And  thenr  nasts  feii  down  pieccmcBl  t/as  Ibey  dropp4 

They  slept  ma  tbe  abyts  without  a  surfe — 

The  waves  were  dead ;  tbe  tides  were  in  tbeir  grave» 

The  moon  their  mistress  had  expired  before ; 

The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air. 

And  the  clouds  perished ;  Darkness  had  no  need 

Of  aid  from  them— She  was  the  universe/' 

Tlie  remaining  pieces  not  above  noticed  (excepting  tira 
onneta  tfanat  do  not  add  to  their  author's  reputation)  are 
^  Churchill's  Grave,"  <^  A  Chorus  to  an  unfinished  Witcb 
Srama,  begun  some  years  ago/'  and  ^^  Prometheus,"  the 
eadin^  idea  of  which  is  taken  from  a  poem  bearing  the 
lame  title,  in  German,  by  Gothe,  with  whom  Lord  B^on  is 
lot  unacquainted :  the  opting  lines  of  the  Bride  of  Abydoa 
ire  almost  a  translation  from  a  song  in  WiUielm  Meister,    • 


\at«  IlL — English  Stfnom/ms  discriminated.  By  W^ 
Taylor,  Jun.  af  Norwich.  London,  Pople,  1813.  8vo^ 
pp.  294* 

English  Svnonjfmes  explained^  in  Alphabetical  Order ;  with 
copious  Illustrations  and  Examples,  drawn  from  the  best 
JVriters.  By  George  Crabb,  of  Magdalen  Hall^  Obr- 
ford.     London,  Baldwin  and  Co.  1816.    8vo.  pp.  772. 

T*HE8E  title-pages,  with  the  respectite  prefaces,  are  very 
characteristic  of  the  works  they  introduce.  Those  of  Mr. 
Taylor  resemUe  the  simple  name  on  a  brass-knocker,  while 
Mr.  Crabb's  remind  us  of  the  advertisinj^;  list  of  articles  oh 
tbe  broad  boards  in  front  of  a  house,  with  the  special  noti- 
fication— no  connection  with  the  shov  at  the  next  door. 

Mr.  Taylor's  preface  contains  a  brief  but  instructive  ac- 
count of  vrorks  on  synonymy  in  various  languages,  with  a 
respectflil  notice  of  preceding  Endish  writers,  and  speaks 
liltle  of  himself;  Mr.  Crabb,  on  the  contrary,  very  largely 
recommends  his  own  work,  and  in  this  sentence  alone 
notices  former  authors  : — 

'^  It  cannot,  however,  he  denied  that,  whilst  the  Fiencfa  and  Ger* 
mans  have  had  several  considerable  works  on  the  subject,  wc  have 
■ot  a  single. writer  who  has  treated  it  in  a  scitntific  manner  adequate 
to  its  importance:  not  that  I  wish  by  thb  remark  to  depreciate  the 
labours  of  those  who  have  preceded  me,  but  simply  to  assign  it  as  a 
reason  why  I  have  now  l>een  Induced  to  come  forward  with  an  sttempt 
lo  fill  up  whfltt  is  consider^  a  chasm  in  English  literature"    (p.  i.) 
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N6W9  except  in  mere  qnaatityt  mad  the  hbour*  vfaid  h 
supposes,  we  have  not  been  able  to  disoover  anj  Uuag  ii 
Mr.  C.'s  book  which  justi&es  these  pretennoBs^  Of  sdease 
we  have  discovered  no  traces;  and  though  he  has  exercaei 
much  laudable,  tod  frequently  usefiil  Itmour,  hia  daioae  to 
notice  as  an  original  writer  are  so  for  below  those  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  (though  his  book,  after  all,  maj  be  the  mcnne  yaefal 
production,)  that  we  shall  principally  advert  to  tlie  latter 

Sntleman^s  work,  both  in  the  extracts  we  shall  nake^  ahd 
et  few  remarks  we  may  find  occasion  to  introduce.  Wa 
are  the  more  induced  to  this,  because  we  thiak  Mr*  1?.  has 
creat  reason  to  eoraplaia  of  the  treatment  he  bi»  reoetvcd 
from  Mr.  C. :  indeed,  we  could  not  easily  find  among  mt^ 
dern  writers  so  nuich  disingenuous  concealment  foUowam 
8«ch  great  and  manifold  obligations  to  a  shortlT-iNPeoedisg 
writer.  Mx.  T.'s  book,  it  is  apparent  to  as,  could  never  have 
been  out  of  Mr.  C.'s  bands.  Ife'now  and  then  expressly 
quotes  him,  it  is  true ;  though  he  more  frequently  aikk  a 
^  V.  Taylor**  below,  leaVine  (he  borrowed  and  the  origioal 
matter  undistinguished.  He  is  ever  exerting  himadf  to 
disguise  what  he  has  thus  appropriated;  but  it  is  in  l|ie 
form  of  paraphrase  tha^  his  obligations  are  moat  marked. 
Besides  these  positive  indications,  there  are  negative  proo& 
of  the  influence  of  Mr.  T.'s  little  book  on  Mr.  C.'a  mind, 
by  a  departure  from  his  accustomed  manner  when  Mr.  T. 
has  by  chance  (alien  into  it.  Of  tl^ese  we  shall  fiimiah  il]i» 
^tions  incidentally  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficultv  of  following  in  so  narrow 
a  track  as  the  etymology  and  definition  of  a  word  withoat 
treading  in  the  steps  of  those  who  have  gone  before :  oa 
such  a  subject  there  must  often  occur  involuntary  ooind- 
dencies  of  thought  between  writers ;  and  we  have  ourselves 
not  unfirequentfy  been  tempted  to  utter  the  author's  impre* 
cation — ^^  Pereant  qui  ante  no$  nostra  dixereJ'^  A  libera) 
and  gentlemanly  acknowledgment  would  have  reUevsd 
Mr.  C.  firom  all  difficulties.  This  might  the  sooner  havii 
'been  expected,  because  Mr.  T.  and  Mr.  C.  have  devoted 
their  talents  to  a  walk  of  literature  not  verv  popular,  and 
in  which  they  have  few  fellow-labourers.  Mr.  T.  is  advan- 
tageously known  as  one  of  the  best  of  our  translators  of 
classical  German  works.  The  fame  of  Gothe  Wieland  and 
Lessing  has  been  spread  by  his  versions:  his  Iphigenia  in 
Taurus  is  an  accession  to  our  dramatic  literature.  Ifr, 
Crabb  has  devoted  himself  to  the  humbler  task  of  writing 
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sehool-liDfllEs :  lie  has  produced  several  on  the  German 
language :  hiii  preslfnt  work  is  of  higher  pretensions. 
'  It  is  unqaestiotaably  by  Gennan  scholars  that  the  Englisfi 
language  most  needs  to  oe  inquired  into ;  like  Parnassus,  it 
has  two  heads;  and  the  great  cause  of  Johnson's  now  ac- 
knowled^ed  inadequacy  to  the  task  he  undertook  of  com- 
piling a  dictionary,  was  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  Teutonic 
naif  of  it.  From  the  elder  etymolo^sts  he  copied  the 
Saxon- root,  or  origin  of  the  word,  without  pretending  or 
cairing  to  anderstand  its  meaning.  Almost  all  preceding 
philologists  bad  been  guilty  of  the  same  egreffions  mistake: 
Hhef  were  acquainted  only  with  Greek  and  Latin,  and  as* 
annied  often  the  most  absurd  derivations  from  that  source, 
florae  Tooke  may  be  considered  as  the  restorer  of  etymo- 
logical learning  among  us,  yet  even  he  was  not  muck  ac* 
attainted  with  modern  German ;  nevertheless  he  has  ren- 
ered  lasting,  service  to  his  country  by  his  etymological 
researches,  9iough  his  metaphysics,  or  philosophy  of  lan- 
gnaffe,  will  hereafter  excite  only  a  smile  or  astonishment. 

The  books  now  before  us  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
ft-uits  of  the  new  but  obvious  discovery,  that  the  En^sh 
language  being  in  its  origin  a  dialect  of  the  German,  is  ca- 
pable of  infinite  illustration  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  witk 
Jts  kindred  dialects. 

Of  course  Mfelhw^names  are  to  be  so  explained,  for 
etymology  if  it  w  not  the  nolar-star,  is  at  least  the  compast 
t>f  synonymy .  Mr.  T.  is  tne  first  writer  who  has  been  rally 
ilensible  of  this  truth,  and  as  our  own  peculiar  observations 
tiever  foil  to  be  estimated  at  their  full  value,  and  too  often 
.  above ;  Mr.  T.'s  little  work  is  almost  exclusively  etymologi- 
cal. Girardj  the  most  popular  French  writer  on  synonymy, 
.distinguished  himself  by  a  delicate  tdct^  and  observation  of 
the  subtle  distinctions  practised  by  fine  writers  and  polity 
talkers.  Of  this  subtlety  and  observation  Mr.  T.  has  very 
little  :  and  he  appears  from  his  preface  not  highly  to  appre- 
ciate the  exercise  of  them :  on  the  contrary,  he  consider^ 
etymology  as  the  only  safe  guide.  And,  inasmuch  as  ety- 
jmology  serves  to  restrain  the  vagrant  tendency  of  speecii|^^ 
it  is  most  important  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten.  ^^  So 
much  of  meaning"  says  Taylor,  ^^  as  inheres  in  the  radical 
.and  primar)r  signification  of  a  word  is  necessarily  immortal ; 
•bat  that  which  has  accrued  from  casual  application,  may  die 
oat  and  disappear."  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  in- 
floence  of  thef  origin  of  a  word  will  be  felt  long  after  that 
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ari||;in  ip  forgotten ;  and  tlmt  wbcJe  races  of  men  will  am- 
thiie  to  ti^e  w^rds  vrith^'deliit^te  Varieties  of  impc^rt,  ioA 
ifnbibe  moeties  of  feeling  and  tbotfgflit  firom  them,  without 
'being  conscious  of  the  readoD. 

'  A  polite  man,  foi^  instance,  wodld  saj  in  argumenC^^^yod 
Mterpoded  an  observation,'^  rather  than  ^  jou  iatemtplel 
Vtie'by  u  remark  f^  Without  recollecting  that  rufnpere  meahi 
to  'break,  and  Hher«fei-e'  imputeB  violence,  while  ptfi0t 
jMeans  simply  to  pot  In  this-  Kes  mnch  ef  the  ipraee^ 
Social  -(^ontersatfoit.  They  "who.  frequent  ifoodeptiftHitff, 
or  'rbad'the  best'bobkd,'  will  insensibly  catch  it  liiefe'f  % 

«'  eat  deal '  may  be  learned  fn  4>oc%fl  of  the  present  kte& 
ucU  half-obsolete  refineiiteht't>f -distinetion  will*  be  ^ 
biHed  to  practice,  And  he#<  distiiytfioM'sotaetiinee  tfrigiMtt 
Inthefri,     •       •       .  •     •  -' 

"^  fitill  the  remark  w^  audtc^  fhmi  Mr.  T.  ia'to  befrieeft 
%ith  )ts  lidiitations ;  ana  as  they  wiie  have  iasaffioatfeB  or 
invention  enou|;h  tosu^gefet'tke  remark,  are  oneH  tuwil* 
ling  to  weaken  it  by  restriction,  ingenious  asea  iMre-ehrflyk 
4pfto(  otercharg^  their  obsefvationf ;  of  this,  MrrT.hai 
mten  lis  an  amusing  instahee.  -    *    ^s 

i     <;'  Sckpol.  '  Acaieti^.  > 

^  Schola  was  used  of  the  lobby  t6  -a  bath^hcmse^  ofa  pHuifti^ 
and  of  other  inclosed  places,  wher^  philoso|rf^n  occasioiialiy  gave 
li^llstHis.  AcadcKm  was  a  citizen^of  Atliens,  who  kept  ajrvqui^ia^ 
or  sdiool  of  bodily  exercise^,  and  who  finaUy  bequeaUiMr  his  hooir 
fixA  garden  to  the  public:  i^  beG9me  a  favourite  walk  for  stQaeot^ 
School^  therefore,  excites  aaidjsa  ot  confinemeot,  wliere  the  lefoni 
ar^  given  between  four  walls ;  and  academy  an  idea  of  liberty^  whoe 
instruction  is  picked  up  on  the  saunter/'    (p.  7C.) 

*'  Surely  the  therefore  fs  absui^d ;  and  in  this  kind  of  ab- 
surdity Mr.  T/s  little  book  abounds.  We  suspect  he  is  af 
aware  of  it  as  his  readers  can  be,  and  we  cannot  severely 
condemn  playful  eccentricities  of  .thought  which  are  not 
calculated  to  mislead,  andpnly  amuse  and  stimulate.  Mr.& 
with  more  truth  certainly,  informs  u»  that  schola  anem^ 
from  the  Greek,  leisure,  but  we  cannot  applaud  what  ha 
adds — 

*'  Hence  it  has  been  extended  to  any  phu)e  where  instntctioo  a 
^iven,  particnkrly  that  which  b  ooaununicated  to  yoeth«.  whkh  h» 
aig  an  easy  task  ta  one  who  is  fimiliar  with  this  su^posti  m  < 
fkrfd  as  a  relaxatioq  lather  than  a  lahoui^"    (p.  7(Mw)t 
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riief^  18  more  poiat  io  the  definition  adopted  by  Gesner: 
^^  Schola  €rf.  (^x!^>4)  Uterarum  ludum  signifieat;  ad  verbum 
liiumj  quia  eastern  rebus  omissis,  vacant  liberalibus  studiia^ 
qui  eas  frequentant."  Such  a  definition  is  certainly  appli- 
cable only  to  academies  for  grown  ^entlemen^noi  to  rece{H 
tacles  for  children,  whose  only  business  is  to  learn ;  and  it 
must  ever  happen  that  where,  firom  a  change  of  manners 
and  customs  in  nations,  the  thing  is  altered,  the  primitive 
etymological  meaning  is  overpowered  by  the  actual  present 
sense ;  hence  varieties  of  import  sometimes  spring  out  of 
irhat  is  at  first  identical,  as  in  other  instances* varietv  tub* 
sides  in  sameness  where  the  diversity  in  fiict  is  lost.  It  wUl 
nlflo  frequently  happen  that  the  primitive  radical  idea  is  lost 
in  the  accidental  acQunct.  Mr.  Taylor  is  correct  in  deriving 
torrent  from  iorrere,  to  dry  up ;  and  he  is  ety mologicaU^ 
justified  in  asserting,  that. the  overwhelming  eharacter  is 
tlie  accident,  and  the  subsequent  exhaustion  is  the, essence; 
bot  how  few  have  e?er  this  ihct  in  their  mind ! 

A  larger  proportion  of  Mr.  T.'s  e^mologies,  however, 
are  deduced  from  the  German,  firequently  with  great  feli- 
city, but  oftentimes  they  seem  advanced  merely  as  a  trial  of 
skill.  There  is  much  ingenuitycertainly— perhaps  of  whim- 
sicality also,  in  these  derivations. 

<'  Gross.    Bulhf.    Sttmi.    Hi^. 

'<  Gross  excited  the  idea  of  coarse  corpulency ;  it  came  to  us  from 
France  wilh  that  association :  it  is  originally  the  same  word  with  the 
Low-Dutch  grofli  and  the  English  gmU,  which  are  past  participles 
of  to  grow:  but  as  the  Germans  are  a  corpulent,  and  the  Gauls  a  ' 
slender  nice»  their  word  for  grown  means  fai,  whereas  the  French 
grtmd  (also  a  participle  of  grandbr)  means  tdtt. 

^  Bulky  is  from  the  substantive  MX:,  which  is  used  for  the  Unw^ 
or  trunk,  of  a  man,  as  well  as  for  size  in  general.  Authorities  de- 
rive it  from  Aff(r »  belly ;  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  same  word  as 
bullock,  or  bulT-ox,  a  castrated  bull,  a  steer  geldine.  These  animals 
being  remarkable  for  growing  fat  and  large,  would  naturally  supply 
the  descriptive  adjective:  a  man-bullock  for  a  corpulent  man,  a 
bullock-pack  of  wool  for  a  large  or  bulky  bale.  Yet  the  sea-phrase^ 
^  to  break  bulk,'*  fiiv<Nirs  the  derivation  from  belly. 

'<  Stout  is  said  by  Johnson  to  mean  strtkmg:  it  describes  an  ap* 
nearaace  characteristic  of  strength  and  vigour:  it  is  metaphorical^ 
become  a  word  of  dimension.  A  stout  doth,  for  a  thick  strong 
texture;  a  stout  timber,  for  a  tree  in  its  prime*  which  promises  to 
|tow  large;  a  stout  plank  for  a  thick  strong  board;  a  stout  vessel, 
for  a  tight  strong  ship.  The  Mees  of  thick  and  strong  seem  to  have 
coalesced  in  the  word.  Adelung  is  not  for  refrrriogtiiis  word,  lik^ 
loknson,  to  the  Gothic  etymon  sttmUn^  to  strike;  but  ladisv,  with 

CaiT.  Kav.  Yol.  IV.  Doe.  IU§.  4  F 
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tlie  Swedish  MU,  and'tfae  O^BrORiti  «!»&,  to  ^eiiie  itwt  mgmfymg  H 
nft-mdL  Ojpitxhisa  pam^:  BkthMeJbMfxncktpeammtigmK 
vmdgar:  thei^Mi^  Hver  swims  quite  away:  where  the  fuadmmmiA 
lAsa  turgid,  not  the  fiin^iiieiAal  idea  fhrikhi^i  eaa  be  accomiM 
dated  to  the  epithet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  FlemiDp  svy  of  aa  os 
d»t  tosses,  Die  as  is  stodsck ;  where  strUdngf  and  not  turgid,  ifr- 
applicabVe.  Perhaps  sctme  such  idea  as  homy  lies  at  the  botton  of 
f  ni»  adjective.  The  Latins  use  cornea  *eorpora  for  stout  bodies ;  and 
the  Hebrews  use  tne  derivatives  of  ham  for  proud,  which  is  the 
an^aning  at  th^  German  stoh.  Stosstcaige  is  a  pitch-fork,  wfaieh 
Wriutd'  be  natarailV  named  if  the  words  signify  horn-pole.  SM  is 
ifW  BngUlAT  f&[  a  bnll.  These  hidications  being  converged,  it  seeois 
Atf  soaie  wdrd,  ^hleft  ih  m«so>>gotbk;  would  have  been  apelM' 
iH^,  signified  (1)  a  bttH^  (9)  a  homed  beast,  (3)  a  hem ;  and  that 
ftom  this  sense  wa9  derived  the  verb  sUMkm  or  steMOt^  t»  tbntsii 
p«isb  ar  tow.  Birfl  being  the  fai^eit  anidial  anoiig  the  Gotibs,  ia 
often  used  by  them  for  ao  aagmentative;  buU-fiodw  bull-fly,  b«U» 
ntshf.  buU^tro.ttt,  buU-weed:  Uit  adj,eetive  bto  which  sueb  a  pieix 
would  gradually  be  shapen  must  signify  large.  But  if,  by  a  prooets  of 
abstiactioD,  the  word  huU  had  acquired  the  meaning  horn  before  ft 
vras  employed  as  an  epithet;  the  adjective  into  which  such  a  prefix, 
would  i^dually  be  shapen,  might  mean  strong,  overbearinff,promd: 
or  it  mieht  mean  tough,  enduring,  robust;  t&  Germans  have  em- 
ployed It  in  tlie  former,  the  English  in  the  latter  sense.  And  thus, 
DY  pre-snpposing  the  etymon  siaut  bull,  all  the  significations  of  the 
allied  words  in  the  different  Grothic  dialects  may  be  accounted  for 
naturally. 

.  **  liuge  is  derived  by  Johnson  from  the  HoUandish  AoqgA»  h^ 
but  this  does  not  explain  the  use  of  the  word. 

■         » Part»  huge  of  bulk, 

Wallowing  aowieldy,  caormein'  in  dieur  gait^ 
Tempest  Uie  ocean. 

Wh^re  h  thett&  any  symptom  Aat  height  makes  a  part  of  tbe  idea  of 
tfa^wtft^l  A  high  tree  i^  one  whose  stem  is  tail;  a  hnge  tree  one 
wIlftMi^thiAfr  1^  hujge.  High  forests  consist  of  tall  trees;  huge  fonresb 
of  sfi>read!nj^  woo<ife.  The  word  is  not  applied  to  graceful,  bat  ofify 
tdi  a^^kMfttrd  bulk  and  poseemly  appetites:  a  huge  whale,  a  huge 
laotttttiafe,  k  huge  serpent;  and  Shakspeare,  a  huge  feeder.  AodI 
ia  We^h  for  a  ^og;  and  this  is  ao  doubt  the  true  beginnlt^  of  the 
adjective.  A  huge  man,  is  a  hog  of  a  man ;  a  huge  mountain,  a 
hc^of  a  mountain ;  a  Inige  feeder,  a  hog  of  a  fciieder. 

**  Bulky,  stout,  and  huge,  are  all  epithets  borrowed  fVomdrttk: 
the  ox  tends  to  corpulency,  the  bull  to  strength,  and  the  hog  to 
awkwardness;  and  these  accessoiy  ideas  are  accordingly  mtof^^ 
with  the  general  idea  of  large-sized,  which  they  all  convey.** 
(p;  ¥66—169.) 


WeiQiqiy  Mr.  Ctahb's  ailiek^  fisr  tba  aahe 
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<«  CORPULENT,  Aon  My^  tlM  bo4y9  8igBifi«t.lMwaig&liif^ 
fhody. 

"  STOUT,  in  Dislcli  $Uu,  is  410  dmbt  a  vamtiDn  of  the  Gerauui 
Ul^>.0t6«dy»  «igoifyiiig4Me4oaUiad»  t^id,  firai* 

'<  LUSTY,  in  German,  &c.  ludig,  merry,  cheerluj,  implies  here 
Vigorous  state  of  body. 

'*^  Cmpulent  respects ^e  fiesliy  state  of  the  body;  itwi  respects 
too  the  state  of  the  tunseles  and  bones;  foi^nilmcf  is  tfaeitfore ap 
•oidenial  property,  OmUnesi  is  a  natanil  property;  c&rfmlmQe  mav 
[Hw  tipoD  as  aocordiog  to  cirottmstiinoos,  tUtttnem-k  thenatum 
Mhe  of  the  liody  which  is  boni  miA  us.  CoiyirifiMr  «iid  buHmm 
w  hftfi  Qomipn^  by  the  st»le  of  the  healdi;  but Ibe fonner aaagF 
rise  from  disease,  the  latter  is  alwoya  the  jconsequeaoe  .of  food 
fialtb;  corimimce  ^onsi^ts  of  an  oiidtie  |MK>portioo  of  fatyi^fMs^MSt 
posiats  of  atdue.aiKl  fuU  proportion  cyf  all  the  squids  iiK^lha^body,'' 
!•  296.) 

fiqualty  singular  dnd  strange  is  the  imputed  origin  of 
VFo  words,  which  the  author  was  perhaps  ambitious  to  ex- 
mpUfjr  as  wdl  as  explain.  Mr.  Taylor  thus  explains  wU 
ihd  humouvj  having  before  noticed  the.popular  distinction. 

'*  Wit  is  etymologically  connected  with  the  old  English  verb  / 
Teef,  /trot,  I  have  wittm;  and  to  weet,  or  to  unt,  for  it  occurs  in 
•oth  forms,  means  to  know,  to  perceive,  or  something  like'this.  All 
bstract'terms  acquire  a  vagoe  signification,  when  the  sensible  idea 
i.fotgotten  of  which  they  are  the  ghosts.  Is  it  in  this  instance  irre- 
overably  lost?  There  is  a  German  verb,  technical  among  hunters, 
vMmi,  to  smell.  *  Das  wUd  wiitertdenfager.  The  game  melb 
be  >hun(BBian.  Wie  ickxfer  J^kgrn,  tkkt  er  nueh  btft  wul  wind, 
nd  wiiiert  ttwrm  tmd  regm,  As  sailors  use,  he  looks  at  the  sky 
nd  wumI,  and  mntUs  storm  and  rain.'  ^Wit,  then,' is  that  Acuity  of 
he-miiid  which  aqsweis  to  the  sense  of  sawlNog;  a  sagaeity  some- 
i^hat  imperceptibly  exerted  in  detecting  delicate  and  concealed  .pbe- 
oinena,  whose  iaferenoes  »ape  mostly  stated  in  hints,  or  in  panto- 
•Ijne,  ibut. whoeh  is aot  tiieless  trust-Worthy, -from  the  difficulty,  or 
[i^?(p^ienay,  of  transhiting  iBto-langaage,aBd  bringing  to  definition 
ts  perceptions. 

**  Humour  means  moisture.  When  snuff,  mustard,  or  onions,  are 
.pplied  to  the  nose,  an  increased  secretion  is  occasioned  in  the  sali* 
•1 -glands:  they  make  the  moitth  water,  as  the  phrase  is.  When 
he  wit  is  occupied  in  coarse  and  stimulant  discriminations,  surely 
his  same  oi^nic  ^fEectmn  comes  on  insensibly — laughter  cures 
birst.  However,  this  is  an  etymology  whic^  JPlato  would  class 
imong  the  illusU^tive.  Historically  speakmg,  Atimir  was  jtppiied 
>y  physicians  toxtesignate  the  various  fluids  secreted  and  circubted 
nuie  human  frame.  The  predominance  of  a  choleric  or  phlegma- 
tei'df^i  imigiliiie  er  melancholy  tempeiaiuetiV was  supposed  to  de- 
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kummur  came  to  tigpif^  disposition^  cbancter.,.  By  degmes  atiiaai 
for  prominent  tendenoies:  lie  was  called  m  hammid  wbo  lodalgiA 
hb  genios.  At  length  it  ^raa  appUod  to  ludkaiNis  pecalinritj,  miI 
tlmrtookitspieaent^statkMiinEagliahnomencIatttre.**   <p;d9^^ 


Mr.  Crabb  has  copiented  bimself  with  deriving  wit  finoqi 
tttetJiey}^  to  kiiow;  and  with, saying,  that  ^  humaurr  i«.a 
apeciea  of  ivit  which  flowa  out  of  tbe  humour  of  a  ipmam 
Wit,  aa  distinguiahed  from  humour,  may  conaiat  of  m-nhagile 
brilUant  thought^  but  humour  rona  in  a  vein ;  it  is'iiot  a 
atrUung,  but  ai»«quaMe  and  pleasing  flow;  of  t^it.'*  Mr.  C 
dflah  much  in  thia  kiad  of  esqpknation.  In  truth,  iraBonr 
ap^erlsina  alone  to  charaeter,  and  wit  to  thoiight.  T%e 
exquiaite  traits  of  sentiment,  in  My  Unele  Toby  and  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  or  the  Tory  Fox-hunter,  lose  all  their 
effect  and  charm  unconnected  with  the  individual ;  while 
the  wit  of  Congreye,  for  .instance,  is  ao  uncharacteristic^ 
that  it  matters  not  in  whose  lips  it  is  placed.  Of  course,  tha 
more  capital  specimens  are  compounded  of  ^both  kiada 

As  specimens  of  a  more  sooer  etymojogy,  and  of  the 
laudable  brevity  of  Mr.  Taylor^s  style,  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing. 

**  Surprued.    Adomdud.    Jnuaed*    Om/nrnded. 
*'  I  am  surprised  at  vhat  is  uDex|>ected ;  I  am  astonished  by  uM 
.  is  striking;  I  am  anuued  in  what  is  incomprehensible ;  I  a^n  eon- 
founded  with  what  is  embarrassing. 

**  Surprised  means  mBcrtakm;  astonished  means  fAaadSenCraei; 

amazed  nuans  lad  m  a  labj^rhUh:  and  confounded 'means  meftrf 

tagdker.    For  want  of  bearing  in  mind  the  original  signifieation  ef 

these  words,  oar  writers  frequently  annex  improper  prepo&itiens, 

.  sach  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  metaphor  employea.'*    (p.  34—96.) 

Mr.  C.  supplies  the  Latin  originals  which  Mr.  T.  had 
declined  fiUine  his  sheets  with ;  and  is  copious  in  his  illus- 
trations ;  but  he  ventures  on  one  derivation,  much  more  ui 
Mr.  T.'s  style  than  his  own. 

«"  WONDER,  in  German  wundem,  &c.  is  in  all  probahiiity  a 
variation  oi  UMmder;  because  UHNii&r  throws  the  mina  off  its  hbs.* 
(p.  769.)  !!! 

We  must  noi^  however,  omit  a  few  specimens  of  oar 
Authors'  respective  modes  of  treating  words  which  are  the 
shibboleths  of  our  religious,  political,  and  literary  partiaa 

Mr.  T.  in  these,  evinces  a  mind  accustomed  to  amve  atits 
eondusions  by  ito  own  ezertima.    Mr.  C«  on  the  coaliaiyi 
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mamm  prMd  of  flHjriflS'.whai>kftbiip|H)«e4  tlieiiiagartty  of  kur 
raidentlmikaifi^jr.  '  u    .-  ^      •    •• .- .  i  »- .  ■.  '« -sv". 

<*  Religion  h.  the  bond  whiob  tits  us  to^ttei  iMty^  it  k^At^mb 
tenial  contract,  the  alliance  made  by  others.  Devotion  la.  the  .wish 
to  beconiie  obedient  to  the  Deity;  7t  ii  thVmtMuf'sdbj^iWof 
nan  to  hit  God.  Piety  is  Hmt  filial  settt{meof;'ltklchW  IM^Mr 
tht  Fathet  of  all.  Sanctity  ib  tfa^faabft  of  intrn'orVioercloir/^iQi 
a  oonatant  sense  of  duty  to  tbe  Godhead  inspirei."  ^'  ''^ 

«'  He  18  religious,  ivho  adheresto  the  brdidanw^  of  Mh  oaadtaji 
or  bifr'sect  He  is  devout,  whom  this  adbeiente  baattimad^tB 
alkgiaooe.  He  is  pioos»  who  regards  the  Dei^.  as  bis  fiithev«t  8m^ 
tityis  to  fHety  what  devotion^is  to  religio«H-tbe  state  of  mV^^biipii 
results  from  acqiuescence  in  the  feclij^.  -  1  i. ' 9 

Some  men  are  pious,  without  being  religious ;  and  some  ar^  if^ 
Ugious  without  being  pious.  For  a  worldly  person  it  is  sufficient  t^ 
be  rel^igious.  Those  are  devout  whose  purposes  embrace  their  i4- 
teiesti  b  othef  worlds.  There  is  a  fear  of  God  observable  in  these 
times  among  Calvi)iists,  which  is  no  less  hostile  to  piety,  than  thM 
rude  ftmiliarity  with  the  Almighty  which  is  observable  among  MS- 
tbodists.    Yet  all  these  sentiments  grow  out  of  religion. 

**  Religion  is  considered  as  a  du^f ;  piety  as  a  merit:  devothm 
and  sanctity  as  equivocal  excesses.  This  arises  from  the  scepticism 
of  the  world,  which  questions  the  eventual  retribution  of  the  industry 
'spent  in  Vlevotion,  or  of  the  privations  incurred  from  sanctity.  One 
'may  ii^fer  a  man's  creed  from  his  using  the  words  devotion  and 
sanctify  with  deference,  or  with  a  sneer."  ,^aylob,  p.  100 — 101.) 

**  HOLINESS,  SANCTITY. 

'VHOLINESS,  which  comes  from  the  northern  huiguages,  bus 

altogether  acquired  a  Christian  signification;  it  respecta  the  life  1^ 

temper  of  a  Christian.  .  I  tt 

'<  SANCTITY,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Mfauiut  and  $^i9m 

.to  sanction,  has  merely  a  moral  signification,  which  it  derives  from 

.the  Mmciim  of  human  authority. 

'*  HaUnesB  is  to  the  mind  of  4  man  what  smic/tfy  is  to.his^^- 
.  terior ;  with  this  difierence,  that  holinen  to  a  certain  degree  ought  to 
belong  to  every  man  professing  Christianity ;  but  mnctUyt  as  it  lies 
in  the  manners,  the  outward  garb,  and  deportment,  is  becoming  only 
to  certain  penons,  and  at  certain  times. 

**  Holmeu  is  9  thing  not  to  be  affected ;  it  is  that  genuine  charano- 
terestic  of  Christianity  which  is  altogether  spiritual,  and  cannot  Ji)e 
counterfeited;  «mrft<y,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  from  its  very  nature^ 
exposed  to  falsehood,  and  the  least  to  be  trusted:  when  it  dbplays 
itself  in  individuals,  either  by  the  sorrowfulness  of  their  looks,  or 
the  singukr  out  of  their  garments,  or  other  singulailties  of  action 
or  gestum,  it  is  (rf  the  most  questionable  natui«;  but  in  one' who 
the  sacerdotal xxffice  it  is  a  usefiil  appendage  to  thesoleai- 
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^ly  of  the  ame»  «4i«b  eouoitot  a 

Tidual  in  the  mind  of  the  behoJder»  ftod  tb^flmi  esalfce^  i 

of  that  reh'gion  which  he  thus  adorns  by  his  outward  prol 

"  Habitual  praparaCioa  for  llic  Sanrawrgt  ooosistB  lo  a  | 
Jiabit  or  princ^^  of  hoUmtm.    South. 

"  About  BO  age  ago  it  was  the  AsbioB  in  Eq^nd  £ar  efeiy  aai 
that  i»ould  be  thouglit  religious^  to  Itfirow  as  mucb  iiwrfily  as  pes- 
-•ibk  into  Jtm  free.  Aj»msoN.  (Cbabb,  p.  536.) 

As  a  favourable  specimen,  we  «re  tempted  to  traoscribe 
from  Mr.  Taylor,  aa  interesting  example  of  iBlerwcmvioif 
with  discriHunatioi},  bititoric   laiowleoge  wiUi  verbal  dia* 
t     4iiiflaioo. 

*'  Lmrtts  Supper.  'Eudkariti.  Communum.  Sacrmmeni. 
-  «•  Shortfy  before  his  cracHixioay  Jesus  Christ  celebrated  witb  hit 
disciples  th<;  anniversary  Tha^ah  feast;  which  consisted  in  supping  oa 
lamb  and  urileayened  bread.  After  the  repast,  he  took  wine,  mi 
lia^g  returned  thanks>  drank  to  fhem  an  affectionate  larewdl;  d^ 
ainn^,  in  like  manner,  to  be  repiembered  by  them  at  their  fhtoie 
meetings.  This  last  supper  of  Christ  has  been  imitated  in  difoeflt 
ways  by  different  sects  of  ChristiaBS.  The  Coiinthians  were  re- 
proacbed  with  so  celebratiag  if,  as  to  make  it  subserrient  to  intempe- 
rate pleasures  of  the  table:  they  thought  9LjLord*s  Supper  could  not 
'be  too  frequent,  or  too  hearty^  or  too  jovial. 

**  Other  sects  .have  supposed^  not  that  the  supper^  but  tbat  the  rv- 
,/iiniti^  thanks  (iv^^ifMi)  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  rite;  and 
that  the  psychological  effects  which  Christians  have  derived  from  the 
execi^tion  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  are  the  fittest  objects  at  that 
time  ^f  human  gratitude.  8ucfa  CbristiaBsiiaturally  prefer  the  terra 
'tuekaHdfW  drawing  attentton'to what 'tbey  consider  as  Oie  i^ief  pait 
'^yf'tiM^  oeremony . 

*'  Others  have  supposed,  that  brotherly  love  is  in  aB  cases  tbt 
ponst  motive  for  conviviality ;  and  was  especialiy  so  m  the  tDddeat 
•related.  These  ptaee  in  the  nemmen  p&rHdpMtm  of  'christian  -feel- 
ings the  utility  of  the  rite ;  they  would  object  to  a  soKtary  oeldbni- 
'timi,  and  insist  on  the  duty  ^comnmnwH. 

**  Sacrament  means  am  solA,  and,  in  general,  any  religioiB  ^pM^B 
irablicK  given.  The  oenemony  of  mOTrmse  is  a  sacrament.  Tlakatf 
the  oath  of  allegkinee  is  a: sacrament,  lakmgthe  test  is  a  sacra-, 
ment.  The  church  4>f  Rome  has  seven  sacraments.  Those  who  caB 
iheir  peculiar  imitation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  emphatically  ^he  waerm- 
-Menl,  either  regard  that  rite  as  the  most  important  of  the  ceremonies 
«iqoiiied  by  Christianity,  or  allude  to  its  local  selection  by  the  an- 
^trate,  as  the  test  of  allegiance.** 

Mr.  C.  has  adflq[>ted  the  anbatanne  sof  this  affticle»  and, 
^hioh  is  unusual,  abtidfad  it*    .Hia  noralmqiieBt 
ia  to  aaqplify aadp^aaehupoa  the  tooit  Mr«  T.^MBif 
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hua  wilhi  The  VmlU  of  our  Refiaw  <b  wA  pemit  119  ta^ 
illiistaiie  by  fufft1t«r  ^mktap^s  the  observatiims  wlueh  sng* 
geBt  IbeoMelveft  00  a  oomparieon  of  these  books ;  and  in* 
deed)  fron  the  very  natare  of  the  worhs,  it  is  not  possiblft' 
tp  give  a  character  of  tbeio  which  might  not  apparently  be 
contradicted  by  selections  made  under  a  different  impnoGh 
sion  :  As  in  a  heap  of  dissimilar  particles,  an  analysis  of  the^ 
one  gives  no  information  concerning  the  rest.  However, 
to  give  the  result  of  such- an  examio^on.  of  these  books  a^ 
we  have  had  leisure  tomake^  and  in  the  antitbetieid  way 
which  the  writers  themselves  necessarily  adopt  and  the  sub* 

1'ect  seems  to  requiie,  we  should  sa^,  that  Mr.  T.  appears  to 
lave  written  for  the  recreation  ot  men  of  inteUigenee  and 
scholars,,  Mr.  C*  for  the  use  of  ladies  and  his  own  pupils  : . 
Mr.  T.  therefore  leaves  his  reader  to  supply  the  nrast  obvious 
etymologies,  while  Mr.  C.  seldom  omits  copying  the  con-» 
teiits  of  the  common  dictionaries.    Mr.  T.  seems  to  be  car* 
ried  away  by  bis  love  of  novelty,  and  the  unconscious  plea* 
sure  of  exercising  his  own  ingenuity;  Mr.,C.  prefers*  mmi« 
Ihir  iu)d  cemmoa-place  notions,  and  has  recourse  to  what  is- 
fllr-ibtehed  only  when  what  lies  nearer  is  appropriated  byhh' 
predecessor.    Mr.  T.V  style  is  pithy  and  quaint ;  his  wordr 
are  rather  oddly  selected,  bat  they  are  cooAined  with  ep* 
feet;  his  discnmination  is  subtle,  his  proofs  often  unat* 
tempted,  perhaps  not  cared  about :  Mr.  C.'s  style  is  very 
-^kwdy ;  he  delights  in  well-set  phrases,  but  when  strung  to- 
gether, they  do  not  mean  much ;  nis  distinctions  are  loose  and 
uncertain,  his  illustrations  manifold,but  often  not  illustrative. 
Mr.  T.  has  exercised  on  his  little  book  an  understanding 
aad  attftinoieats  of  a  higher  rank  and  greater  variety ;  but 
he  huB  written  carelessly,  as  if  he  had  no  object  beyond  filU 
iag  a  few  columns  of  a  magazine  :  Mr.  C.  has  honestly  and 
industriously  applied  such  powers  of  thought  and  observa-  - 
tkm  as  be  possesses,  sitting  dowA  to  his  task  with  malice 
prepense  to  make  a  book,  and  maintaining  a  demeanor  suit- 
ably grave  and  imposing.    In  each  work  we  think  we  ob- 
serve traces  of  the  habits  which  the  situation  of  the  author 
bas  produced.     In  the  Norwich  gentleman,  we  detect  the . 
peculiarities  of  a  provincial  residence,  the  liberties  which  a 
man  is  accustomed  to  take  who  is  the  first  of  his  little  circle  : 
In  the  Oxford  scholar,  we  have  that  laudable  respect  for  , 
authority,  both  in  thought  and  diction,  whiph  they  usujdt  to 
inculcate  who  are  accustt)fned  to  assume  it  tbemselv^e  shall 
Fimany,  we  recommend  Mr:  T.*s  book  to  those  who  r 
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conscienoe  of  reading  all  tbey  bu  j,  and  who  wkh  to  i 
kite  their  minds  to  exertion :  Mr.  C.'e  work  is  the  omn 
f«d  present  for  that  class  of  juyenile  readers  who  are  glad  to 
be  spared  the  trouble  of  examination,  and  look  ratiier  to 
the  qi^antity  than  the  quality  of  the  instnictioD  preaeated  to 
them. 


Art.  lV.—L€Her9wrUim  an  bom4  His  M^e^ys  Skip  tie 
Northumberland^  andai  Si.  Helena  ;  in  aRfticA  ike  Omdnti 
and  Conversaiians  ofBmonaparie  and  hh  SmUe  dbnimg  ike 
Fqyage^and  the  fthimonihsof  hit  Resideneeinihai  Askud^ 
are  ^hfiOly  deteribed  and  rented.  By  Wm.  WAmmn, 
Surgeon  on  board  ike  Northumberland*  London,  jpdb* 
lished  for  the  Anthor,  hj  R.  Ackerman,  1816.    pp.  S1&. 

Buonaparte  having  now  terminated  his  political  eziflt- 
ence,  and  the  whole  system  of  his  government  (exceptiqg, 
indeed,  so  far  as  it  has  been  adopted  oj  his  enemies)  having 
been  annihilated,  we  maj  consider  him  rather  as  a  dmraclar 
in  the  history  of  times  past,  than  as  an  agent  in  present 
events.  The  heated  passions  of  men  have  in  a  great  degrse 
Bubsuled,  after  a  fair  comparison  of  the  good  (though  amall) 
with  the  preponderance  of  evil  resulting  from  his  adminis- 
tration, and  a  fair  estimate  also  of  the  measures,  whether 
wise  or  otherwise,  of  those  who  opposed  and  of  those  who 
succeeded  him. 

In  the  course  of  our  review  of  the  small  woric  in  liand, 
we  shall  probably  feel  called  upon  to  make  but  few  remarks 
of  our  own,  and  we  are  the  more  glad  that  they  will  be 
unnecessary,  because  we  should  certainly  feel  an  anxiety 
to  be  impartia/j  that  might  be  mistaken  for  parlialU^  by 
some  wlio  have  not  generosity  enough  to  attribute  to  an 
enemy  a  single  good  quality.  That  Uiese  persons  are  net 
numerous  in  Great  Britain  we  are  most  willing  to  admit; 
but  that  they  have  existed,  and  still  exist,  b  equally  dear, 
by  the  greediness  with  which  the  unfounded  calumnies  with 
respect  to  the  temper  and  demeanour  of  fiuonaparte  since 
his  tall,  were  at  first  swallowed  and  enjoyed.  Their  number 
has  been,  however,  gradually  diminishing  as  intelligence 
worthy  of  credit  came  to  hand ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mis* 
^*^  en,  this  volume  by  Mr.  Warden  will  reduce  them  to  a 

Mtbigotted  and  contemptible  tew. 
^hieh  L  of  those  who  looked  upon  Buonaparte  with  detepte* 
istoaoq 
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bion.  and  horror  as  an  emperor,  have  learnt,  if  not  perhaps 
tcP  a^niil*e  Kivn,  at  least  to  do  tiim  sdm^thing  like  justice  as  a 
rian :  the  fitnr  resignatiori,  the  undaunted  dignity,  with  which 
k  noVr  appears  he  sobfoitted  to  his  endless  captivity  on  a 
foh\l  vrhi^h  the  sea-ft)#l^  therfiielves  make  only  a  resting^,  and 
A6t  a  dwelling-^lace,  htis  ^emhmnded  th)&  respect  of  sofbe 
of  his  most  rancorous  opponents  :  his  philosophical  equa- 
aioiity  has  struck  dumb  even^  the^ hired  scribblers  of-party, 
ind  lias  compellecTtheni  \6  an  unwiliingTiicl  silent  acknow- 
led|feii^it^of  iiiB  saperbiit^  .  Tfaa^uere  eirciiinstance,  that 
famtividuail^  4{£  the  ^bigfbedt  ituik^- arb»might  have  resided  in 
their  "^tr^  M«nAiy,^tiirotfiid^4»jiaU\^rlii)eupie9  of  wealth, 
KmI  \n  the*  Mmp  of  sitftef  Uui^  coiiietitAl  to  a  TdLunlary 
baaiihn^Vntw^knim,  eotivin<Mbnot<9Bifefi^  tjiat  Bvonaparte 
[M>tlpe^»edfq«iklities  not^bnij^ta^triitdtUw.iha.  moment,  but 
te  attaih  for  eter  th0tMnMedllf#e«tif  thteos^rho  were  hest 
acquair\ted  wUH  hfs  .ch/tracter^     ^,,  ^     . 

'  tVhep  Buonaparte* Was  senteliced  tb  ^.  Helena,  it  was 
the  fegiark  ftf*  alj  ,th§4hiiiktng^j[>ftrt  of  the  community, 
thi^r. h4  had  still  one  ^^^^t;^_ta8k* to  perforip,  i^nd  we  are 
hap^py  10.  .learn  that  it  is  already^  m^^rogress.  Mr.  Warden 
efjiteg,  op  t^e  authority  of  the  tiinanuens/s  of  the  Ex- 
j^mperor.  the  Count  de  la^  Cases,  that  bi^  oftasteris  writing 
bis  Tife.  ,Tbis  we  consider  the  gfekt  fact  dommbnicated  in 
the  volume  beibrer  us,  and  had  it  eontkined  no  other  intell)- 
gen^e,  we  should  have  been  well  sajtisfied :  a  work  more 
valuable  or  extraordinary  cannot  oe  imagined  than  the 
auto-bio^ph^  of  such  &  man,  ^and,  memoirs  of  such  time's  • 
as'tQose  in' which  he  w^s  concei^ned  :  it^seeois,  indeed,  as  if 
Nappleon  himself  coufd  6e  the  only  fit  historian  of  the  stu- 

Sendous  subject ;  as  if  a  part  of  tHe  great  design  of  Provi« 
PQce  in  thus  placing  him  ill  seclusion,  was^  that  he  might 
tiiDiMelf  complete  its  purposes,  and  exempllQ^  and  point  the 
great  moral  of  his  own*sti>rv*      '  '     ' 

yi^n  this  subject,  indeed,  we  "^ave  little  more  than  the 
faa;  for  unluckily,  at  th^  vef^  moment  when  Mr.  Warden 
was  about  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  part  of  this  moat 
extraordinary  pro^jluction  whicn  was  then  completed,  he 
was  called  ofiT  to  attend  Napolieon :  this  circumstance  U 
much  to^be  regretted,  but  the  less  because,  in  various  con- 
versations with  the  hero  of  the  story,  Buonaparte  touched 
upon  some  of  the  most  momentous  events,  and  vivd  voce 

Kve  them  the  colours  in  which  he  thought  they  ought  to 
contemplated.  To  extracts  upon  these  topics  we  shall 
Ckit.  Rev.  Vot.  IV.  f)ec.  1816.  IG 
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proceed  immediatelj  after  the  insertion  of  the  fellowiB^ 
para||;raph,  which  mentions  the  great  historical  work,  aim 
the  state  of  its  forwardness. 


''  Tdo  not  recollect  whether,  in  way  of  my  foriKer  Letters  1 1 
tioned,  from  the  anthority  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  the  Amanuen- 
sis of  the  Historian,  that  Buonaparte  was  seriously  and  laborioasly 
engaged'  in  writing  the  Anmah  of  his  Life.  I  had  already  been  ia- 
formed  Wj  the  same  person,  that  the  Campaigns  of  Egypt  and  Italy, 
and  what  he  styles  Afy  Rdgn  of  an  Hundred  Days,  or  some  sadi 
title,  were  completed  ;*  and  that  the  intermediate  periods  were  in  a 
progressive  ststte.  I,  therefore,  was  looking  forward  to  a  very  cari- 
ous morning,  and  hugging  myself  on  the  approaching  view  of  sadi 
mannicripts  as  were  to  be  unfolded  to  me :  bat  thb  expectation  was 
di8ap})ointed  by  a  message  from  Napoleon  to  attend  bim  in  his 
room.  As  I  knew  that  ny  visit  would  not  be  one  of  mere  cere- 
mony, I  prevailed  upon  my  companion  to  accompany  me,  his  inter- 
pretations being  always  given  with  such  aptitude  and  perspicuity,  and 
besides,  afford  me  time  to  arrange  my  answers."    (p.  130 — 131.) 

In  our  progress  through  this  work,  we  shall  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  (juote  little  or  nothing  upon  the  habits,  temper, 
or  peculiarities  of  Buonaparte ;  they  are  matters  of  coropa* 
rative  insignificance.  Our  first  attention,  at  least,  will  be 
directed  to  such  extracts  as  will  be  deemed  extremely  im- 
portant ^s  matters  of  history.  Before  we  proceed,  however, 
we  ought  to  observe,  that  the  authority  of  this  narrator  of 
dialogues  between  the  Imperial  Captive  and  himself  is 
questionable  on  several  accounts  :  first,  because  he  himself 
confesses  in  the  paragraph  above  given,  that  he  vras  by  no 
means  master  of  the  French  language ;  and  next,  because 
notwithstanding  this  deficiency,  he  professes  to  supply  not 
merely  the  substance  of  what  past,  but  the  very  words  era- 
ployed  :  this  is  an  attempt  to  furnish  an  air  of  authenticity  to 
the  details,  which  defeats  its  own  purpose.  We  ap|lrehend, 
besides,  that  Mr.  Warden  has  endeavoured  to  give  his  own 
iquestions  and  answers,  as  well  as  his  whole  deportmeiit,  a 
cavalier  air  of  familiarity  and  equality  which  could  not  be 
expressed  or  felt  in  the  presence  of  such  a  man  as  Buona- 
parte. With  this  cavete,  we  shall  now  present  our  readen 
with  some  of  the  details,  beginning  with  those  events  whicft 
from  their  proximity  possess  the  greater  interest,  and  in- 
deed in  themselves  are  the  most  important.  In  the  first 
extract  we  are  let  into  the  secret  of  Buonaparte's  hasty  ab« 

*  ^  The  interval  between  the  abdication  of  Fontainbleau  and  that  irf 
Paris.'*  >  »^ 
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icatio«  in  bvour  of  the  King  of  Home  after  the.  battle  of 
Vaterloo. 

**  — From  the  information  I  received  in  my  conversation  with  our 
rench  guests,  it  appears  that  the  Emperor's  abdication  in  favour  of 
is  son,  is  a  matter  which,  as  far  at  least  as  my  knowledge  extends^ 
as  been  altogether  misconceived  in  England :  I  mean,  as  referring 
>  the  immediate  and  proximate  causes  of  it.  If  the  communications 
lade  to  me  were  correct,  (and  I  am  not  willing  to  imagine  that  they 
rere  invented  merely  to  impose  on  me,)  a  grand  political  scheme  was 
ontrived  by  Fouche  to  outwit  his  mast«r,  and  it  proved  successful. 
!*he  name  of  that  crafty  politician  and  ready  revolutionist  is  never 
aentiooed  by  the  members  of  our  little  cabin  Utica  without  the 
icconpaniment  of  execrations,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
lear,  as  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  me  to  repeat.  Not  Talleyrand 
limself  is  so  loaded  with  them  as  the  arch-betrayer  who  has  been 
Qst  mentioned.  It  was,  indeed,  a  decided  opinion  of  the  moment 
imong  our  exiles,  that  Fouche  would  contrive  to  hang  Talleyrand ; 
>r  that  the  latter  would  provide  an  equal  fate  for  the  former ;  and 
iiat,  if  they  both  were  suspended  from  the  same  gibbet,  it  ought 
o  be  preserved  as  an  object  of  public  respect  for  the  service  it  had 
lone  to  mankind,  by  punishing  and  exposing  two  as  consummate 
>ffeiiders  as  ever  disgraced  the  social  world. — The  HUtorktte  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  was  thus  related : — 

**  On  Napoleon*s  return  to  Paris,  afler  his  disastrous  defeat  at 
Waterloo,  and  when  he  mav  be  supposed  4o  have  been  agitated  by 
doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  the  conduct  he  should  pursue  in  that  ex- 
traordinary crisis ;  a  letter  was  offered  to  his  attention  by  the  Duke 
of  Otranto,  as  having  been  received  by  the  latter  from  Prince  Met- 
ternicb  the  Austrian  minister.  .  It  was  dated  in  the  preceding  April, 
and  the  diplomatic  viriter  stated  the  decided  object  of  his  Imperial 
Master  to  be  the  final  expulsion  of  Napoleoto  the  First  from  the 
throne  of  France,  and  that  the  French  nation  should  be  left  to 
their  uninterrupted  decision,  whether  they  Would  have  a  moijiarchy 
under  Napoleon  the  Second,  or  adopt  a  republican  form  of  govern*^ 
ment.  Austria  professed  to  have  no  right,  and  consequentlv  feit  no 
mtention  to  dictate  to  the  French  nation.  The  final  and  ratified 
expulsion  of  the  Traitor,  (such  was  the  expression)  is  all  the  Austrian 
Emperor  demands  of  France. 

"  Napoleon  seized  the  bait ;  and  immediately  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  son ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  taken  this  step,  than  he  discovered 
the  double  game  that  Fouche  was  playing.  The  letter  was  a  forgery, 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  it  not  in  his 
power,  if  he  had  ever  indulged  the  contemplation,  to  clothe  his 

grandson  with  political  character,    (p.  22 — ^26.) 

It  is  known,  that  on  the  iailare  of  this  scheme,  Buona- 

Sarte's  intention  was  to  have  made  his  escape  to  the  United 
tateS)  and  for  this  purpose  he  repaired  wiih  &di  speed  to 
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Rochfort :  what  there  took  place,  and  led  to  a  ehan^  o# 
determination,  was  related  to  the  author  by  the  Count  de 
las  Cases,  in  the  following^  terms  :•— 

*'  On  our  arrival  at  Rochfort,  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  Laiid 
of  Promise  appeared  to  be  much  greater  than  had  been  conjectured. 
Every  enquiry  was  made,  and  various  projects  proposed;  but,  after 
all,  no  very  practicable  scheme  offered   itself  to  our  acceptance. 
At  length,  as  a  dernier  res&rt,  two  chasse-marees,  (small  one-masted 
vessels)  were  procured ;  and  it  was  in  actual  contemplation  to  at- 
tempt a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  them.    Sixteen  midshipoMB 
engaged  most  willingly  to  direct  their  course ;  and,  during  the  night 
it  was  thought  that  they  might  eiFect  the  meditated  escape. — We 
met/  continued  Las  Cases,  '  in  a  small  room,  to  discuss  and  come 
to  a  final  determination  on  this  momentous  subject ;  nor  shall  I  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  anxiety  visible  on  the  countenances  of  onr 
small   assembly. — ^The  Emperor  alone  retained  an  unembarrassed 
look,  when  be  calmly  demanded  the  opinions  of  his  chosen  band  <^ 
followers  as  to  his  future  conduct.     The  majority  were  in  fiivonr  of 
his  returning  to  the  army,  as  in  the  South  of  France  his  cause  still 
appeared  to  wear  a  favourable  aspect.    This  proposition  the  Empe- 
ror iustantly  rejected,  with  a  declaration,  delivered  in  a  most  de- 
cided tone  and  with  a  peremptory  gesture, — That  he  never  would 
be  the  instrument  of  a  civil  uar  in  France.    He  declared,  in  the 
words  which  he  had  for  some  time  frequently  repeated,  that  hb  po- 
litical career  was  terminated ;  and  he  only  wished  for  the  secure 
asylum  which  he  had  promised  himself  in  America,  and»  fSU  that 
hour,  had  no  doubt  of  attaining.     He  then  asked  me,  as  a  naval 
c^cer,  whether  1  thought  that  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  wis 
practicable  in  the  small  vessels,  in  which  alone  it  then  appeared  that 
the  attempt  could  be  made. — '  I  had  my  doubts,'  added  Las  Cases, 
*  and  I  had  my  wishes :  the  latter  urged  me  to  encourage  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  former  made  me  hesitate  in  engagiug  for  the  probahi- 
litv  of  its  being  crowned  with  success.    My  replv  implicated  the 
influence  of  them  both. — I  answered,  that  I  had  long  quitted  the 
maritime  profession,  and  was  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  kind 
of  vessels  in  question,  as  to  their  strength  and  capacity  for  such  a 
navigation  as  was  proposed  to  be  undertaken  in  them ;  hut  as  the 
young  midshipmen  who  had  volunteered  their  services  must  be  coBfr- 
petent  judges  of  the  subject|.and  had  offered  to  risk  their  lives  in 
navigating  these  vessels,  no  small  confidence,  I  thought,  might  be 
placed  in  their  probable  security. — ^This  projeet,  however,  was  sooa 
abandoned,  and  no  alternative  appeared  but  to  throw  ourselves  oa 
the  generosity  of  England.' 

**  '  In  the  midst  of  this  midnight  council,  but  whhout  the  least 
appeaiance  of  dejection  at  the  varying  and  rather  irreMiliilc  opioMii 
ef  his  friends.  Napoleon  ordered  one  of  tbem  to  act  as  aecrelM^ 
and  a  letter  to  th^  Prince  fi^eat  of  Eogjaiid  was  djfitafiHL    Oalk 
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fotlowiDg  dajyl  was  emplotcd  in  making  theneeesaaryarrangementi 
with  Captain  Maitlaod  on  board  the  Betteraphan.  That  oiRcer 
GOttdttcted  himself  with  the  utmost  politeness  and  gentlemanly  cour- 
teay,  but  would  not  enter  into  any  togagcments  on  the  part  of  his 
government;  and»  with  the  exception  ot  Lieutenant-Colonel  Phinat, 
every  person  in  the  suite  of  Buonaparte  buoyed  themselves  up  with 
the  hopes  that  they  should  receive,  at  least,  the  same  treatment 
which  had  been  manifested  to  Lucien  Buonaparte  in  your  country; 
and  with  that  consolatory  expectation  we  arrived  off  the  coast  ^f 
England/''    (p.  61— «4.) 

Most  of  the  particulars  of  the  voyage  to  St.  Helena,, 
which  could  not  be  very  fruitful  in  events,  had  reached  this 
country  before  the  return  of  Mr<  Warden ;  and  the  conver* 
sations  which  then  occurred  between  him  and  Buonaparte 
and  the  members  of  his  suite,  are  comparatively  uninte* 
resting.  The  manner  in  which  arrangements  were  made 
at  St.  Helena  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  this 
extraordinary  and- most  unexpected  prisoner,  are  also  weU 
known  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  pursue  our  course  in  quoting 
such  passages  as  are  important,  historically  considered. 

Nothing  has  excited  a  ^eater  horror  than  the  charges 
brought  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson  against  Buonaparte,  for  in- 
humanly poisoning  his  own  sick  at  Jaffa,  and  butchering  his 
prisoners.  Of  late,  however,  some  doubt  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  correctness  of  that  account  bv  the  travels  of  Dr. 
CTlarke :  the  following  is  given  by  Mr.  Warden  aa  Napo* 
leon's  own  account  of  the  former. 

"  *  On  raising  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  de  Acre»  the  army  retired 
upon  Jaffa.  It  had  become  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.  The  oc- 
cupation of  this  town  for  any  length  of  time  was  totally  impractica- 
ble, from  the  force  that  Jezza  Pacha  was  eilabled  to  bring  forward. 
The  sick  and  wounded  were  numerous,  and  their  removal  was  my 
first  considevatioii.  Carriages  the  most  convenient  that  could  be 
formed,  were  appropriated  to  the  purpose.  Some  of  these  people 
were  sent  by  water  to  Damietta,  and  the  rest  were  accommodatedg^ 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  \o  accompany  their  comrades  in  their 
march  through  the  Desart.  Seven  men,  however,  occupied  a  qua- 
rantine hospital,  who  were  infected  with  the  plague,  and  the  report 
of  them  was  made  me  by  the  chief  of  the  medical  staff;  (I  thin)(  it 
was  Degenette).  He  further  added,  that  the  disease  had  gained  such 
a  it»le  of  malignancy,  thcfre  was  not  the  least  probability  of  fheiif 
coatmnioi?  alite  beyond  forty-eight  hours.' — I  here  exd^imed  in  a 
dabioas  tone,  the  ^ord — tevent  -and  immediately  *  ask^  whether 'f 
wm  to  understand  that  there  were  no  more  than  seven.— 7*1  perceive/ 
toe  rbplled,  •  that  yon  havt^  b^rd  a  different  account. —•  Mfdst  a$- 
WMdly;  Oeoeral  Sir  Robert'Wflson  stated 'fifty-ieven  it  seventy- 
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Mven;  and  speakiog  more  collectively,  your  whole  sick  and  ' 
ed/ — He  thea  proceeded :  *  The  Turks  were  iHuaerous  andi 
fu1»  and  tbeir  cruelty  proverbial  throughout  tbe  army.     Their 
tice  of  mutilating  and  barbarously  treating  their  Christian  |Hr~ 
in  particular,  was  well  known  among  my  troops,  and  bad  a 
vative  influence  on  my  mind  and  conduct;  and  I  do  aflinm  tfaat  ( 
were  only  seven  sufferers  whom  circumstances  compelled  metel 
as  short-lived  sufferers  at  Jaffa.    They  were  in  that  stage  of  dv. 
which  rendered  their  removal  utterly  impracticable,  exclusive  of  iIk 
dissemination  of  the  disease  among  the  healthy .  troops.    Situatied  as 
I  was,  I  could  not  place  them  under  the  protection  of  tbe  EBg^iisii : 
I  therefore  desired  to  see  the  senior  medical  officer,  and  observing  1o 
bim,  that  the  afflictions  of  their  disease  would  be  cruelly  aggravated 
bv  die  conduct  of  the  Turks  towards  them,  and  that  it  was  imposft- 
ble  to  continue  in  possession  of  the  town,  I  desired  hioi  to  give  oe 
his  best  advice  on  the  occasion.    I  said,  tell  me  what  is  to  be  deael 
He  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  tlien  repeated,  that  these  nieo,  whe 
were  the  objects  of  my  vei^-  painful  solicitude,  could  not  survive 
forty*e^ht  hours. — ^I  then  suggested  (what  appeared  to  be  bis  opi- 
nion, though  he  might  not  choose  to  declare  it,  but  wait  with  the 
trembling  hope  to  receive  it  from  me)  the  propriety,  because  I  felt 
it  would  be  humanity,  to  shorten  the  sufferings  of  these  snot  .ami 
by  administering  optttfM.    Such  a  relief,  1  add^^  in  a  similar  iitaa- 
tion,  I  should  anxiously  solicit  for  myself. — Bu^  rather  contiaiy  to 
my  expectation,  the  proposition  was  opposed,  and  consequently 
aliandoned.    I  accordmgly  haltefl  the  army  one  day  longer  than  I 
intended;  and,  on  my  quitting  Jaffi^  left  a  strong  rear-guard,  whir 
continued  in  that  city  till  the  third  day.     At  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  an  officer's  report  reached  me  that  the  mea  were  dead.'— 
'  Then,  General,*  I  could  not  resist  exclaiming,   '  no  aphtm  was 
given r    The  emphatic  answer  I  received  was — ^^  No;  none! — K 
report  was  brought  me  that  the  men  died  before  the  rear-guaid  had 
evacuated  the  city.' "    (p.  166—159.) 

Many  remarks  of  course  suggest  themselves  after  reading 
the  above  extract,  but  we  for^ar  to  make  them,  that  we 
may  have  space  to  insert  what  is  infinitely  mqre  interesting, 
viz.  the  relation  of  the  <^  massacre  of  Jaffa"  (as  it  has 
always  been  termed  in  this  country)  by  the  very  iadividoal 
under  whose  orders  it  was  executed. 

''  *  Well,*  he  continued,  *  you  shall  also  hear  the  particulars  of 
£1  Arish  and  the  garrison  of  Jaffii.  You  have  read,  without  doiib^ 
of  my  having  ordered  the  Turks  to  be  shot  at  Jaffiei.' — *  Ye8,indeed«' 
I  replied,  '  I  have  often  heard  of  that  massacre  in  England:  it  ivas 
a  general  topic  at  the  time,  and  treated  as  a  British  mind  never  Aib 
to  consider  subjects  of  that  description.* — He  then  piocec^:  *  At 
the  period  u  question.  General  Desaix  was  Idt  ia  Upper  .Efifpt,  mnI 
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Kkber  10  the  vicinity  of  Damietta.  I  quitted  Cairo,  and  traversed 
the  Arabian  Desart,  hi  order  to  nnite  my  force  with  that  of  the  lat- 
ter officer  at  £1  Aiish.  The  town  was  attacked,  and  a  capitulation 
succeeded.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  found  on  examination  to 
l»e  natives  of  the  mountains,  and  inhabitants  of  Mount  TVibor,  but 
chiefly  from  Nazarttb.  They  were  immediately  released,  on  their 
engaging  to  return  quietly  to  their  homes,  children,  and  wives :  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  recommended  to  acquaiat  their  country- 
men the  Napolese,  that  the  Freiich  were  no  longer  their  enemies, 
unless  they  were  found  in  arms  Sissisting  the  Pacha.  When  this  ce- 
remony was  concluded,  the  army  proceeded  on  its  march  towards 
Jaffa.  Gaza  suuendered  on  the  route.  That  city,  on  tiie  first  view 
of  it,  bore  a  formidable  appearance,  and  the  garrison  was  consider- 
able. It  was  summoned  to  surrender :  when  the  officer,  who  bore 
my  flag  of  truce,  no  sooner  passed  the  city  wall,  than  his  head  was 
inhumanly  struck  off,  instantly  fixed  upon  a  pole,  and  insultingly 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  French  army.  At  the  sight  of  thb  hor- 
rid and  unexpected  object,  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  knew  no 
bounds :  they  were  perfectly  infiiriated ;  and,  with  the  most  eager 
impatience,  demanded  to  beled  on  the  storm.  I  did  not  hesitate, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  command.  The  attack  was  dreadful; 
and  the  carnage  exceeded  any  action  I  had  then  witnessed.  We 
carried  tlie  place,  and  it  required  all  my  efforts  and  influence  to  re- 
strain the  fury  of  the  enraged  soldiers.  At  length  I  succeeded,  and 
night  closed  the  sanguinary  scene.  At  the  dawn  of  the  following 
morning,  a  report  was  brought  me,  that  five  hundred  men,  chiefly 
Napolese,  who  had  lately  formed  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  £1  Arish, 
and  to  whom  I  had  a  few  days  before  given  liberty,  on  condition 
that  they  should  return  to  their  homes,  were  actually  found  and 
recognized  amongst  the  prisoners.  Ou  this  fact  being  indubitably 
ascertained,  I  ordered  the  five  hundred  men  to  be  drawn  out.  and 
instantly  shot.* — In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  his  anxiety  ap- 
peared to  be  extreme  that  I  should  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  every 
part  of  his  narrative ;  and  he  constantly  interrupted  it,  by  asking 
me  if  I  perfectly  comprehended  him.  He  was,  however.  Patience 
itself,  when  I  made  any  observations  expressive  of  doubts  I  had  pre- 
viously entertained  respecting  any  part  of  the  subjects  agitated  be-  ' 
tween  us,  or  any  unfavourable  opinion  entertained  or  propagated  in 
Englapd.  Whenever  I  appeared  embarrassed  for  an  answer,  he  gave 
me  time  to  reflect:  and  I  could  not  but  lament  that  I  had  not  made 
myself  better  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  period  under 
consideration,  as  it  might  have  drawn  him  into  a  moieenlarged  his- 
toid of  tliem."    (p.  160—163.) 

How  it  happened  that  Mr.  Warden  obtained  ^o  far  the 
confidence  of  Buonaparte^  as  to  induce  him  to  enter  into 
these  most  singular  details,  does  not  appear;  but  it  is  wor- 
tlqr  of  notice- that)  according  to  the  statement  before  us, 
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they  flow  •fontaoeomljr  from  th«  li«  of  thefelfllar^ 
with4luia  qnettion  on  the  part  of  the  inriiridiud^'whaWNiA 
havo  listened  with  gating  atlentfon  to  the  minoleet  9^^ 
We.  The  reader  will  be  s^  much  a  partaker  ofthis  anxieff, 
llmt  we*  will  not  detain  him  from  the  jastification  Btii- 
naparte  attempts  for  the  seizure  and  subsequent  execa- 
tion  of  the  Duke  cTEnghien :  the  author  states,  that  to  hb 
atter  astonishment,  without  any  previous  urging,  Napoleoo 
entered  upon  the  subject,  adverting  first  to  some  imporlaat 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  .    -.   v 

'  ^*  *  At  this  eventful  period  of  my  life,  I  had  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing order  and  tranquillity  to  a  kingdom  torn  asunder  bv  faction,  and 
deluged  in  blood.  That  nation  had  placed  me  at  their  head.  I  caoftp 
not  not  as  your  Cromwell  did,  or  your  Third  Richard,  -^o  sura 
thing.  I  found  a  crown  in  the  kennel;  I  cleansed  it  from  it  frosi 
its  tilth,  and  placed  it  on  my  head.  My  safety  now  beoMme  necea^ 
Miry,  to  preserve  that  tranquillity  so  recently  restored,  and  hjtherti) 
80  satisfactorily  preserved,  as  the  leading  characters  of  the  nation 
well  know.  At  the  same  time,  rq)ort5  were  every  night  brought  rae;' 
(I  think  he  said  by  General  Ryal)  *  that  conspiracies  were  in  agita* 
tion ;  that  meetings  were  held  in  particular  houses  in  Paris,  and 
names  even  were  mentioned ;  at  the  same  time,  no  satisfactory  proofr 
could  be  obtained,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  and  ceaseless  pursuH 
of  the  police  was  evaded.  General  Moreau,  indeed,  became  sus- 
pected, and  I  was  seriously  importuned  to  issue  an  order  for  Iqi 
arrest ;  but  his  character  was  such,  his  name  stood  so  high,  aud  ttie 
estimation  of  him  so  great  in  the  public  mind^  that,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  he  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  every  thing  to  lose,  by  becoming 
a  conspirator  against  me ;  I  therefore  could  not  bujt  exonerate  ium 
from  such  a  siispicion.  I  accordingly  refused  an  order  for  the  pn^ 
pos^nl  arrest,  by  the  following  intimation  to  the  Minbter  of  Ponoe; 
You  have  named  Pichegru,  Georges,  and  Moreau:  convince  ne 
that  the  former  is  in  Paris,  and  I  wiU  immediately  cause  the  kttec 
to  be  arrested. — Another,  and  a  very  singular  circumstance,  led  ^ 
ihe  developement  of  the  plot.  One  night,  as  1  lay  agitated  aqd  waf^ 
ful,  I  rose  from  my  bed,  and  examined  the  list  of  suspected  traitorsj 
and  chance,  which  rules  the  world,  occasioned  my  stumbling,  as  H 
were,  on  the  name  of  a  surgeon  who  bad  lately  returned  frop  an 
English  prison.  This  man'^  age,  education,  and  experience  in  fifep 
induced  me  to  believe  that  his  conduct  must  be  attributed  to  any 
6ther  motive  than  that  of  youthful  fanaticism  in  fiivour  of  a  Bour- 
hoQ^:  as  far  as  cirquaistaaces  qualified  me  to  judge^  aiooej  appeared 
tq.be  his  ol^^ct.  I  accordin^y  gave  orders  for  this  mam  to  be  «r« 
rested ;  when  a  summary  n|ock-trial  was  instituted,  by  which  he  wa^ 
fgrand  guilty,  sentenced  to  die,  and  informed  be  had  but  sia  faoun 
tqlivf.  This  stratagem  had  the  desired  effect:  he  was  terrified  into 
confession.    U  was  noW  known  that  Pichegru  had  a  brother,  a  me- 
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vio  fMJei^,  ^km  rendmg  io  Pfliv.  I  orderadi  a  fNirtjr  of  genii 
'amet  to  visit  tbit  man;  and  if  he  had  quitted  his  boaae»  I  coo* 
si? ad  there  would  be  good  grovad  for  saspicion.  The  old  nook 
M$  SfH^Mredt  and,  in  t&  act  of  bis  anes^  bis  fears  beln^KMl  whali  I 
ipat  wanted  to  know.  *  Is  it,*  be  exclaimed,  '  because  I  afforded 
^ter  to  a  brother,  that  I  am  thus  treated  1'-^The  object  of  the 
lot  was  to  destroy  me,  and  the  success  of  it  would,  of  course,  bav^ 
een  my  destruction.  It  emanated  from  the  capital  of  your  country* 
ith  the  Count  d'Artois  at  the  head  of  it.  To  the  west  he  sent  the 
Nikede  Bern,  and -to  the  east  the  Duke  d*£nghieu.  To  Frande 
our  vessels  conveyed  underlings  of  tlie  plot,  and  Morean  became  a 
invert  to  the  cause.  The  moment  was  big  with  evil :  I  felt  myself 
n  a  tottering  eaiinence;  and  I  resolved  to  hurl  the  thunder  rack 
pon  the  Bourbons,  even  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire.^— 
ly  minister  vehemently  urged  the  seizure  of  the  Duke,  though  in  a. 
eutral  territory;  but  IstiU  hesitated;  and  Prince  Benevento  brought 
le  order  twice,  and  urged  the  measure  with  all  his  powers  of  per* 
oasion :  it  was  not,  however,  till  I  was  fully  convinced  of  itis  nece^- 
ity,  that,!  sanctioned  it  by  mv  signature.  The  matter  could  be* 
asUy  arranged  between  me  and  the  Duke  of  Baden.  Why,  iodeedp 
bould  I  suffer  a  man^^residing  on  the  very  confines  of  my  kiqgdom^ 
»  commit  a^crime^hich,  within  the  distance  of  a  mile,  by  the  or- 
linary  course  of  law,  Juitice  herself  would  condemn  to  the  scaffold? 
knd  now,  answer  me :  did  I  do  more  than  adopt  the  principle  of 
tHir  government,  when  it  ordered  the  ca'ptnre  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
rhich  was  thought  to  threaten  misehief  to  vour  country  1 — It  had 
wen  urged  t6  me  again  and  again,  as  a  sound  political  opinion,  that 
be  new  dynasty  c6uld  not  bt  secure  while  the  Bourbons  remained. 
EUleyrand  never  deviated  from  this  principle ;  it  was  a  fixed,  un- 
tengeable  article  in  hb  political  cn^.  But  I  did  not  become  a 
eady  or  a  willing  convert:  I  examined  the  opinion  with  care  and 
vith  caution ;  and  the  result  was  a  perfect  eoUiTiction  of  its  neces- 
ity. — ^The  Duke  d'Engbien  was  accessary  to  the  confederacv;  and, 
ihhougb  the  resident  of  a  neutral  territory,  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
n  winch  my  safety  and  the  public  tranquilKty  (to  use  no  stronger 
sxpression)  were  involved,  justified  the  proceiedhig.  I  accordingly 
>rdered  him  to  be  seized  and  tried :  be  was  found  guilty,  and  sen« 
lenced  to  be  shot.  The  sentence  was  immediately- executed;  and 
the  same  late  would  have  folk>w^  had  it  been  Louts  the  Eighteenth* 
Por  I  again  dedare,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  roll  the  thunder 
tMck  on  the  metropolis  of  England ;  as  from  thence,  with  the  Coiml 
ttArtois  at  their  head,  did  the  assassins  assail  me."    (p.  144 — 149.) 

:    To  think  that  we  have  these  astoaiabing  relationa  and    . 
confesaioiis  from  the  mouth  of  no  l^aa  a  man  than  Buona* 
parte   himself,    is  alnM>st  o]rer whelming :    th^  particiUara 
must  have  stronglj,  iqdelibly,  impressed  the  mind  pf  tjbie 
bearer;  and,  unless  we  are  priepared  to  bbj  ^b^t  M^.  l^af 7 
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dw  baft  been  guliUy  o£  the  gr^liteit  aM  fb«fc0t  fotigerj  tte 
world  ever  knew,  we  fnn«t  beli^v^  there  statements  in 
of  tbe  points  of  magnitijcte.  We  have  arranged  these 
ters  rather  in  the  ordei*  ef  their  importance  Am  ^  their  ^ 
dironologj ;  and  we  now  piroceed  to  a  charge  of  sonaewlial 
l|rt8  notoriety,  but  even  of  jfreater  enorcbity, — that  of  tBe 
assassination  of  Captain  Wright  in  tbe  Temple.  Mr.  War- 
den !s  first  informed  of  the  purpose  with  which  Captain 
Wright  had  approached  the  French  coast  in  his  brig,  vis. 
to  land  spies  and  others,  who  were  to  enter  into  a  plot 
against  the  life  of  the  Emperor  pf  tbe  French^  B«ioMr 
parte  thus  refutes  tlie  aceusation  against  him : — 

**  Tbe  hrig  was  afterwards  takea  neiir  L'Orieol,  with  Cialaii 
Wright»  its  comiiiimder»  who  was  carried  before  tbe  Prefect  or  tbe 
department  of  Morbeau.  at  Vannes :  Oeaecal  Julian,  then  Piefedp 
bad  accompanied  me  in  the  ^pedition  to  Egypt,  and  recfl^puei 
Captain  Wright  oa  the  fint  view  oC  him.  lateiligeBce  of  this  tkh 
cumstance  was  instantly  transmitted  to  Paris ;  and  instructions  ^ 
expeditiously  returned  to  latemigiitQ  tbe  aew  separately,  and  n 
fcr  their  testimonies  to  the  Minister  of  Police.  The  purport  of  tbeir 
.  examination  was  at  first  very  unsati^&etoiy;  but  at  length,  oa  dba 
examinatioQ.  of  one  of  th^  cmw,  some  lisht  was  thrown  on  the  sub> 
ject.  He  stated  that  the  brig  had  landed  several  Frenchasen,  and 
among  them  he  particularty  remembered  oncw  a  very  merry  fellow* 
who  was  called  Pkhtgrup  "Thus  a  clue  was  found  that  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  plot,  wbich»  had  it  sueoeeded^  would  bavie  thsowto 
the  French  nationia  seocnd  time  mio  a  slate  of  itevolotiocii  ^^"l!!^ 
Wright  was  accordingly  conveyed  ito  Paiis,  and  confined  in  theT«m« 
pie ;  there  to  remaia  tall  it  was  fiNind  a>nveaieat  to  hsa^.the  hsmi* 
liable  accessaries  to  this  tmasopable  desim]  tO:  trial.  Tbe  law  of 
France  would  have  sul^ect^^  Wright  to  the  punishment  of  dcalhi 
but  be  was.  of  minor  considemtion.  My  ginnidotg^  was  lo  secarc 
the  priucipab.;  and  I  considered  the  Eogli^h  cap^n*s  evidence  ef 
iJbe  utfttQi^  consemeoiee  towards  completiag  my  ol^t' — He  agaia 
And  amMfi  moat  solemnly  asserted,,  that  Capta|n  Wright  died  ia  the 
Temple  by  bis  owii  band,,  as  described  in  the  Meimim&,  and  at  a 
much  eariier  period  than  has  been  generally  bdieved.  At  the  soma 
Xim^  he  ststed  that  his  assertion  was  founded  on  documenia  #hiah 
he  bad  siooe  examined."    (p.  140 — 14L.) 

In  the  same  manner  Buonaparte  is  represented  as  moat 
iMmiooaly  l*e|^Uiiir  the  imputatioft  th^t  be  baii  ordc^ 
that  Pichegra  weald  be  strangled.  Hia  projected  intaBioa 
of  £if»gland  is  also  dkcuased,  tbe  Ex*  Emperor  maintaining 
Ha  practicability,  though  adaritting  it^  dan^r;  and  the  J^ 
firnal  Machine  in  ite  turn  becomes  one  0f  the  topicrof  con^ 
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YpfiBaUpn-f-ia  short,  tlusre-  seem  few  jnatters  of.  note,  or  ci^- 
rioBiij  tlifit  are  not  toudied  upon  at  different  times  in  iW 
visits  of  51r.  Warden  to  Long  wood.    We  Jiope  that  he  has 
not  been  euilty  of  any  breach  of  the  confidence  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  placed  in  him,  by  the  publication  of 
^ese  detailB.    We  rennet  that  wp  i^anot  exteqil  i^ur  article 
to  gve»ter  leagtbi  in  order  to  AOtice  sojoaije  of  the  observa? 
^tioiie  merely  persenal.    We  must  /latisfy  ourselfes  with  the 
fioUowiiif  0piuipa  of  Biioniif>arte  upon  suicide,  in  reply  io 
t^oae  wbo  re«ouiaiended  that,  rather  than  rel;|r  on  the  gene** 
iQoaiij  of  an  enemy,  he  should  have  put  a  period  to  hid  own 
cadateaee :  he  is  observing  upon  English  newspapers,  and 
tteir.alrictures  upon  his  oondtt<&t. 

^  ^e^  are  occasionally  inconsistent,  and  sometimes  abusive.  In 
one  paper  T  am  called  a  Kar,  m  anpther  a  tyrant,  in  a  third  a 
friansier^  and  in  one  of  them,  which  I  redly  <nd  not  expect,  1  am 
d^cribed  as  a  eowardi  but  U  turned  out,  after  all,  that  the  writer 
ttid  not  accase  me  of  avoiding  daagtir  ia  the  field  i>f  battle,  or4vid( 
from  aa  caemy,  er  lieanag  to  kok  at  the  menaces  of  £ite  and  mt^ 
'^hine;  at  did  not  charge  me  with  wanting  prcsfuce  ef  miad  in  tha 
hurry  of  battle^  and  in  the  suspense  of  coMiicting  fu-m^; — no  such 
Ihing:  1  wanted  coursge,  it  seems,  hecai^se  I  d^  not  oooUy  take  a 
dose  of  poison,  or  throw  m)'self  into  the  sea,  pr  blow  out  my  brains. 
7tie  editor  most  certainly  misunderstands  me;  I  have»  at  least,  too 
|nuch  courage  ft)r  that."    (p.  182—133.) 

In  the  course  of  the  volume  (almost  of  course)  the  battit 
ef  Waterloo  is  brought  upon  the  tapis,  and  Napoleon  and 
one  of  bis  generals  are  refpreaeated  taking  mat  pains  to 
shew  Mr.  \^rden  the  causes  why  the  day  was  lost  by  then ; 
but  as  the  aathor  does  not  profess  to  have  understood  -yery 
well  their  etplanations,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be  very 
clear  in  bis  own.  We  have,  therefore,  disregarded  it  alto^ 
gether. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  observe  only,  that  we  are  sorry 
the  author  has  not  pursued  a  plan  of  greater  simplicity  ia 
,  his  narrations :  if  be  had  contented  himself  with  giving 
titracts  from  bis  diary,  instead  of  maoufiicturing  the  details 
into  letters  for  publication,  we  should  have  b^  disposed 
to  place  much  greater  reliance  on  hie  accuracy  and  fidelity. 
'  We  wish  that  Mr.  Warden  hud  not  published  the  vieiume 
^ipoa  his  own  aoeount,  since  that  very  intention  might  lead 
'huu  lo  frame  the  details  in  a  mwe  taking  i 
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Amr.  y. — PraeHcal  Ittusiraihus  of  Typhus  and  other  Fe^ 
hrih  Diseases.  By  John  AaMSTRONG,  M.D.  Long- 
liian  and  Co.  London ;  and  Constable  and  Co.  Edinbor^ 
1816.    8vo.  pp.  305. 

NoTAiifft  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  iroproTemettt  of 
medicine  in  modern  times,  as  the  extended  cultiTation  rf 
pathological  anatomy,  aided-  by  a  more  perfect  sjsten  of 
physiology.   Before  the  accumulating^  light  which  contiouea 
to  spring  from  this  source,  the  fanciful  and  erroneous  spe« 
culations  of  some  imcenious  men,  whose  influence  too  longre»> 
derec)  medical  inquirers  blind  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  in* 
Testi^ation,  have  for  some  time  been  gradually  diaappearioc; 
and  it  is  -prpbable,  will  soon  be  recognised  (Hily  in  the  pb* 
sojete  writings  of  tbeir  authors,  and  in  those  of  their  im- 
mediate followers.     Within  these  few  yeani  a  new  dags  of 
medical  writers  has  arisen,  uniting  to  great  accuracy  of  obn 
servation  a  spirit  of  rational  inquiry;   little  disposed  to 
yield  implicit  deference  to  the  unsupported  dogmas  of  any 
authority,  however  high ;  rejecting,  in  ^neral,  the  aid  oif 
hypothesis'  in  the  explanation  of  mm-bid  phenomena ;  aad 
relying  on  the  direct  testimony  of  their  senses,  instead  of 
delusive  fantasies  of  the  imagination,  for  guidance  in  dit-^ 
covering  the  true  nature  and  most  suitable  treatment  of 
diseases.     In  this  honourable  class  we  have  no  hesitation  im 
placing  the  author  of  the  volume  now  under  review,  which 
(and  higher  praise  can  hardly  be  given)  is  worthy  of  standing 
beside  the  aamirable  work  of  Dr.  Blackball :  what  that  writtf 
bak  accomplished  with  regard  to  dropsies.  Dr.  Armstrong  has 
successfully  attempted  in  the  case  of  fever, — a  carefiol  dis«. 
crimination  between  the  several  stages,  degrees,  and  varie- 
ties of  the  disease ;  and  a  judicious  adaptation  of  remedies 
to  each:  this  is  the  only  sure  method  of  enlai^ing  the 
boundaries  of  medical  science,  and  not  to  be  effected  .with* 
opt  an  unusual  share  of  intelligence  and  seal.    Some  idea 
of  this  writer's  excellence  we  shall,  without  further  pre&oe^ 
endeavour  to  communicate;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  any 
analysis  should  be  capable  of  doing  justice  to  a  work  where 
every  page  is  important. 

Our  aiithor  dicitributes  the  class  of  .febrile  diseases  into 
Ahree  orders:  namely,  such  as  are  excited  and  propagated 
b^  specific  contagions,  those  which  .arise  from  marsh  and 
similar  miasmata,  and  those  which  depend  upon  topical 
affections.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  said,  they  oilfer 
from  the  others  chiefly  in  this,   that   ^^  the  fever  can  ba 
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tme^d  M  th^  inere  eAd^of  tlie  loeal  disturbanw:".  i9e  eiir  * 
tertain  some  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  thiB  distinetiQll,  beidg 
bf  opinion,  witli  Dr.  Watt  of  Gwgow,  thtt  in  the  ear^ 
stage  of  these  complaints  no  symptoms  appear  to  denote 
what  character  the  subsequent  stages  will  exhibit ;  for,  acv 
cording  to  his  observatbns,  **jprior  to  the  paroxysm,'  a  caise 
of  pneumonia  was  not  moni  distinguishable  from  a  case' of 
rheumatism,  diarrhsa,  or  asthma,  than  one  case  of  pneu^  ' 
monia  was  distinguishable  from  another/'    The  above  divi-  ' 
sion  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  convenient  for  ever?  useful 
purpose.    The  principal  subject  of  the  present  volume  is  ^ 
the  contagious  lever  denominated  typhus,  ot*  which  three 
varieties  are  described,  under  the  titles  of  the  simple,'  the 
tniammatory,  and  the  congestive  tophus.    The  sinl^e  form 
18  that  ^<  in  which  the  febrile  excitement,  or  hot  stage,  i$ 
completely  developed,  and  in  which  there  are  no  decided 
nmrKS  of  topical  inflammation.    The  inflammatory  typhfui 
lias  the  same  open  characters  of  general  excitement  as  the  - 
simple ;   but  with  thede  are  conjoined  symptoms  of  som^ 
visceral  inflammation.     The  congestive  typhus  is  distin* 
guished  by  the  hot  stage  being  not  at  all,  or  only  imper- 
fectly developed,  and  by  simultaneous  signs  of  congestion  ** 
in  one  or  more  of  the  internal  organs.    But  we  must  take 
the  liberty  of  extracting  a  more  particular  description  of 
each  yilriety,  satisfied  that  it  could  not  be  so  deany  given 
in  any  but  oar  author's  own  words.  *  ' 

I.  Single  Tophus.    **  The  simple  tvphus  has  a  first  stage  of  op-  *• 
pressioo,  a  siecond  of  excitement,  and  a  third  of  collapse.    Thesf    ' 
successive  stages,  but  more  particularly  the  two  last,  bear  a  pretty   , 
exact  ratio  to  each  other  as  to  degree,  but  not  as  to  duration.    The  .' 
stage  of  oppression  is  usually  marked  by  paleness  of  the  face;  a 
peculiar  look  of  dejection  and  weariness ;  some  degree  of  darkness 
or  livor  in  the  integuments  surrounding  the  eyes;  prostration  of 
strength ;  diminution  of  mental  energy,  and  of  sensibility ;    cold  '  ^ 
creeping  sensations  on  the  surface,  or  short  hot  and  chilly  fits  alter- 
nately; loathing  of  food,  nausea,  or  vomiting;  whitish  or  clammy    ' 
tongue ;  sense  of  weight  or  anxiety  about  the  proecordia ;  occasional 
sighing  and  hurried  breathing ;  aching,  heaviness,  or  giddiu^ss  of 
the  head ;  coldness  of  the  back  and  jpain  of  the  loins ;  a  quick,  low« 
strujgglin, 
to  force. 
ral  uneasiness, 

after  a  long' journey,  or  any  other^great  fatigue.    The  stage  above 
described  sonaetiroes  comes  on  and  reveals  itself  with  rapidity ;  but 

fenerally  it  is  more  insidious  in  its  approaches,  and  occupies,  from 
rst  to  last,  a  period  of  two  or  three  days;  wben/after  various  irre- 
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fiiu-  ^tfemsiNwtnitfoiu  dS  tft-isMi  ft  il  MeowM  lij.  the 
«tagi^  or  ^haA  of  jei^cit^efit^  in  whkh  4bqre  is  a  oMiplcte  de«d0^ 
neat  of  tbe  fever.,  T))e  toue  auid  vek)c%  of  the  cmulatioa  umm 
|M«teniaturail>  increased ;  aod  the  jpuke  aecordiogijf  becaones  co«- 
parativel^  expansive^  thrillj.  aod  resbtixlig;  at  leaa^  it  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  Ibe  Tariaible*  confined*  hieii^tic  pulse  o/  the  foivcr 
4tage,  and  from  tbe  uuiformy  free,  and  ^mdothlv-flowiDg  one  of 
bedth.  The  clieeks  are  flushed^  the  eyes  heavy,  ancftbe  lips  parched; 
tbe  respiration  is  qixi^-k,  the  skin  almost  invariably  dry,  the  heit 
uiriversidiy  diffused,  and  steadfly  above  tbe  eommtm  point;  fbt 
l«Bgiie  fiml,  tbe  thirst  iii^nt,  tbe  aneasiness  in  tiie  liead  inenmdi 
the  aeoforiiun  in  a  hishly  susceptvUe state;  every  synptooi,  m  £0^ 
deaoling  aa  exoess  -of  eacitemeat  This  aecood  stage  td  the  ainpk 
typhiis  aatmatty  holds  .a  tolerably,  even  tenour  for  soaie  tiaM^  A« 
it  pfpeoids,  howeTer,  ibe  Iran  at  iatervab  is  qiuaU^  daiterhed  adih 
ttvm^  or  jslight  d^liiiuai,  coming  on  towaids  eveniag*  wiiea  Attn 
ii  an^aaoerbation  of  the  f^ver,  ao^  receding  towards  amnaa^  whea 
Ihene  is  a  reaiiwioo ;  but  the  prostration  of  strength,;  which  is  at  ail 
tiaies  very  evident,  is  generally  greatest  in  tbe  periods  of  the  exa- 
perbatioips.  Dilring  the  predominance  of  the  excitement,  the  boweb 
for  tlie  most  ^art  h^ve  a  tendency  to  constipation ;  the  excretions,  as 
well  as  secretions,  also iiodei^ogradual and  material  cfaaoges, wl^ 
are  evinced  by  the  dark  and  ofiensive  nature  of  the  hbtxs^  the  pe« 
ei^r  odoor  of  the  l>reath  and  wbole  body,  and  by  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances exhibited  on  the  tongue,  in  the  fluids  iormed  from  the 
liver,  hidneys,  and  other  organs  of  secretion. 

**  After  sixxwacaen  days,  sooner  or  later,  acoordiog  to  its  anld- 
fiess  or  severity,  the  stsge  of  exciteaient  gcadaaily  gives  place  Is 
that  of  collapse,  which  is  first  announced  bv  siens  of  depression  in 
'  the  voluntary  powers;  bv  a  certain  degree  of  relaxatioii  in  the  skin; 
by  a  more  variable  and  less  concentrated  state  of  the  temperature; 
and  hv  a  uotscble  (finlinution  in  the  force  of  tbe  circulation,  the 
pulse  beiqg  of  less  volume,  softer,  and  more  undulating.  la  tbe 
■liUest  cases,  the  approach  of  the  stage  of  collapse  ma^  l>e  viewed 
IS  an  UHlieation  of  convalescence:  .  .  .  whereas,  in  tbe  more  macked 
instances  of  this  sort  of  typhus,  the  supervention  of  the  stage  of 
collapse  considerably  augments  the  danger :  for  the  prostration  of 
stren^  then  becomes  far  greater;  the  pulse  commonly  quicker, 
and  suTi'ays  much  weaker;  the  longue  fouler,  darker,  and  drier;  the 
voice  fainter,  and  the  articulation  less  distinst ;  tbe  respiration  shoijteri 
feebler,  and  more  anxious ;  the  sensorial  functions'  more  cfisoitiared; 
lind  the  counteni^ice  more  dejected,  sunk,  and  inanimate.  Added 
to  these  symptotes,  the  skin  feels  looser,  and  appears  more  shri- 
velted ;  wlnle  the  temperature  is  nowhere  so  intense  as  in  the  stage 
6f  excitement,  hat  variable  in  the  course  of  the  dav»  even  on  the 
<^Qtral  parts;  and  theie  is  an  Increase  of  aeoerai  restlessness,  a 
move  perceptible  and  peculiar  f<etor  about  the  body,  and  often  an 
hrritatng  q|»cies  of  cough,  which  comes,  as  it  were,  in  convulsiia 
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fits.  1ft  tbb  8lile»  fhe  patieDt  b-dtsposdrto  lie  upon  his  back,  a^lf 
89  'the  p«ril  ifiefeMe8»  not  only  lafaoun  mder  subsaltas  teiMUniim«< 
fisaml  dec«ptiaB8»  low  miittering  ddiriam,  and  difficulty  of  dcgiu* 
titicMi,  but  has  also  a  tendency  to  slide  downwards  in  tbc  bed,  and 
to  draw  up  the  feet  frequently  towards  the  body.'*    (p.  9 — 1^*) 

Some  writ^^8,  aHeoding  too  exckiaivelj  to  these  latter 
avniptoiasy  and  almost  overlooking  those  which  preceded 
taeoiyhavedisseniiiiated  Ihe  pflorniciousdoclriney  tliat  tjrphiw 
is  in  every  instance  a  dieease  of  debility ;  bvt^  in  fact,  real* 
debttitj  exists  only  in  the  sta^e  of  eolbpse^  and  that  which 
ocears  in  the  previous  stages  is  aserely  apparent, — depend* 
ibg,  in  the*  first,  on  oppression  of  the  vilal  organs  by  pre- 
terttaturalajcenmfukitions  of  blood;  and  in  the  second,  on 
over-excitemefit  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  That  this  is  the 
true  state  of  the  case  rs  evident,  from  the  debility  in  the 
first  and  second  stages  being  increased  by  wine  and  cordialsn 
4nd  lessened  by  evacuations.  The  doctrine  of  debility  was. 
still  more  dangerous  in  the  inflammatorv  typhus,  in  oonse- 
quenee  of  the  improper  treatment  to  which  it  led ;  its  fid* 
Ucyy  imwever,  begiAs  nonr  to  be  universally  perceived,,  and 
a  more  aueeessful  praetice  is  tke  result  of  this  change  in 
opimon-.  Let  us  proceed  to  a  description  of  some  m  the 
ftrms  undev  wihich  this  variety  mak^  its  appearance. 

II.  Infimnmmi^ry' 7^phn$.  Oar  author  does  not  agreer 
#ith  Dr.  Gl»tterbuck  and  some  others,  in  thinking  topiod 
inffafmnation  to  be  an  inseparable  and  essential  constituent 
of  typhas;  but  his  experience  has  been  amply  suflBcient  to 
convince  him  that  it  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence,,  and  re- 
quires  l»uch  vigilance  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  time- 
tiftionen  The  parts  most  apt  to  be  inflamed  are  the  oraui 
and  its  mambranes,  the  lungs^  pleura,  aemoous  membruM 
of  the  trachea,  stomach,  liver,  peritoaeun,  with  the  saiaiL 
and  large  intestines.  The  distinction  of  inflammation^  pro<» 
posed  by  Corvisart,  into  acute,  sub-acute,  and  chronic,  is 
adopted  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  very  justly  contends-  tnat 
tfie  difierence  between  these  several  states  deserves  more^ 
consideration  than  has  usually  been  given  to  it  by  systeiaa* 
tic  writers:  the  two  former  only  are  eoncernecf  in  fever^^ 
but  the  latter  is  suspected  to  be  the  foundation  of  many, 
pervous  affections,  which  have  been  most,  commonly  treated 
oa  a  very  different  suppeisitioA;  of  tihis  doittriAe.we  ara 
giveiL  to  expect  aenie  peaetical  iUustxMtiona. from. thai 


En,  to  whicn  we  owe  the  present  essay ;  we^are  quite  satis* 
d  that  the  treartment)  loiHided  on  such  a  ponkdogy,  of 
nervous  'disordei*S)  will  be'  more  successful'  than  any  otheri 
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The  «cttte  form  of  infcrniBiitioD  gMerrilyi 
the  first)  second,  or  third  day  of  the  second  stase  of  fyplMB^ 
and  the  symptoms  are  unambiguous;  the  sab-acote  leroi' 
seldom  arises  till  after  the  third  daj  or  this  stage,  and  tte 
symptoms  are  at  first  obscure. 


^  So  far  as  uij  renmilis'  have  extended  (Dr.  A.  says)  tfae  I 
and  its  investing  membranes  are  more  sulject  to  inntMaatioD  is 
ttjphtts,  than  any  oUier  parts  of  the  system.  When  the  aeale  tarn 
Qt  inflammation  exists  within  the  head^  it  is  seneraHy*  narked  by 
preat  mental  and  corporeal  irritability;  an  amdoas,  oppw-med,  ar 
intoxicated  cast  of  the  countenance;  dry,  ibal  toQgae ;  <|aiek,vibei» 
tory  pulse;  flushed,  turgid  face;*  deep  pulsating  paio  m  the  head; 
increased  heat  of  the  temples,  forehead,  and  hairy  sca^.;  throbbiag 
of  the  carotid  arteries;  tinnitus  aurium;  redness,  nilQa^ and  nsor- 
bid  sensibility  of  the  eyes ;  and  moie  or  less  disorder  in  aooie  other 
of  the  external  senses.  There  are  generally  transieiit  pains  in  the 
Kmbs;  oppression  of  the  praecordia;  torpiditv  of  the  iatestiaes; 
uneasy  respiration,  attended  with  heavy  sighs;  nausea,  retching,  er 
yomiting,  augmented  on  motion ;  fretfulness  and  jactitatioo.  Watch- 
fulness^ confusion  of  mind,  visual  illusions,  and  high  detiiium,  Mlov 
each  other  in  quick  succession.  If  the  inflammatioB  afaonki  aaia- 
lerroptedly  advance,  to  these  symptoms  succeed  indiflbrcacc  to  sar- 
MMmdiag  objects ;  fhakering  or  imperfcction  of  the  speech ;  gvada- 
aUy  increasing  stupor;  bloatedness  of  the  fiioe;  hnrafii  or  hkA 
parched  tongue;  low  mutterings;  tremors  of  the  hands;  stupid, 
suffused,  watery  eye ;  squintings  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  ^pmniym 
of  one  of  the  palpebrae ;  vibioes  or  petechim ;  ooaings  of  dark  kfeod 
from  the  mouth  and  nostrils;  stertorous  breathing;  general  coaval- 
sions ;  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  muscles ;  and  other  mortal 


This  form  sometimes  proceeds  with  great  celerity  to  a 
Ihlal  termination,  but  is  more  commonly  protracted  a  littk 
bqrond  the  first  week ;  the  sub-acute  form  occura  more  lire* 
quently  than  the  preceding,  and  occupies  a  oonsideiaiily 
longer  period. 

<<  For  some  days,  the  sub-acute  inflammatioB  of  the  brain  nmst 
frequently  steals  on  in  typhus  by  almost  imperceptible  approadics. 
At  nrst,  there  are  little  more  than  the  usual  dearees  of  bcad-ach 
and  of  vertigo,  with  general  lassitude ;  fugitive  paros  in  the  muscks 
or  joints;  torpid  bowels,  and  uneasy  feeling  at  the  pit  of  the  stol■acl^ 
commonly  accompanied  with  loathmg  of  food,  and  a  disposition  to 
Ifoaatmg,  especiaUy  on  any  sudden  o&mge  of  posture.  Tlie  pnlse  is 
saiall  and  qaick;  but  the  carotid,  and  evea  the  temporal  aiteriesi 
beat  with  rather  more  than  ordiaaiy  force.  The  tongue  at  first  is  co- 

*  f*  Xnaftwlnataaeetof  thisnatara,.!  have  knowa  die  f^Mse  evea  palir 
taaa  natiiral;  the  contrary^  however^ as  stated  above,ii  geaaraHtf  tk 
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tluiMslioiit  tbe  day;  th^  qountenan<;e  has. 9  b^avy,  wearied  $;x|>f^s- 
^^m  and  the  eyes  oft«a  i^\  uneasy»  as  if  small  particles  of  sand 
)vere  in  them.  Beside^,  some  of  l^ie  rest  of  the  external  senses  are 
almost  always  disordered,  particularly  the  hearing,  which, '  though 
occasionally  more  ohtuse,  is  generally  more  acute  than  natural.  The 
forementiooed  symptoms  continue  without  material  alteration  for 
three  or  four  days ;  althougii  the  patient  may  often  be  remark^  to 
■igh,  breathe  ^uiclorr,  and  grow  more  irritable,  as  well  as  restless^ 
ntldoitt^cwnainiBg.  long  in  the  same  place  or  position.  At  length, 
pai/p  of  the  head,  and  oBeasiaes^ui  the  orbits  of  the  eyes»  s^e  m^ 
aeverely  felt;  the  eye«br<^ws  are  sometime  suddenly  knit  togft^qr; 
the  arms  tossed*  about  the  bed^  or  one  or  both  hapds  now  and  th^a 
pvesaed  against  the  forehead.  The  pain  of  tjje  head  continues  to 
loore^se ;  and  in  two  or  three  d^ys  more  there  are  syroptoma^f  aa 
lAdescribable  uneasiness,  constantly  and  distinctly  referred  to  tg^ 
brain.  The  e^es  are  no^y  rather  blood-shot,  and  intolerant  of  iigb^{ 
tbe  anxiety  oAhe  pra^cordia  is  much  augmented;  the  respirat;ioa 
fi^pfie  hurried ;  the  heat  of  the  surface  u^ore  elf  vatqd ;  the  race  per- 
sumently  flushed;  the  tongue  drier  and  stifier;  and  the  involuntary 
aiffhing  more  frequent.  ')  he  patient  now  lies  at  nights  with  his  eye- 
lias  half  closed,  in  light  indistinct  doziogs,  associated  with  moan* 
ing,  frightful  dreams  apd  startings ;  or  he  is  Iiarassed  by  perpetual 
watchfulness^  joined  with  frequent  wanderings  of  the  mind.  A$ 
the  inflammatory  aflection  advapces,  day  after  day  the  sensorial  func- 
tiens  continue  to  be  more  and  more  disturbed.  At  last,  delirium 
Incomes  unceasing,,  when  signs  of  an  oppressed  brain  gradually 
make  their  appearance ;  under  which  the  patient  slowly  sinks  into 
dissolution,  with  hiccup,  petechiae,  subsultus  tendinum,  an  apo- 
plectic expression  of  tlie  Katuies,  and  a  red  glary  eye,  floating  in< 
sensibly  in  an  envelope  of  mucus."    (p.  28 — 30.) 

For  a  particular  account  of  the  Symptoms  attending 
tjpphusy  wnen  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  the  other 
vidc6ray — and  for  some  allusions  to  dysentery,  puerperal 
lever,  and  erysipelas, — we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself; 
|)ut  we  cannpt  quit  this  part  of  the  sul^ect,  without  noticing 
the  admonition  given  to  the  speculative  and*  the  inexpe- 
rienced, not  raslily  to.  conclude  that  inflammation  exists  iii 
every  instance  in  which  the  head,  chest,  or  belly,  are  seeai- 
ingly  aflected ;  for,  by  neglect  and  improper  treatment,  by 
confinement  in  a  close  heated  chamber,  under  a  stifling  load 
of  bed-clothes,  and  by  indulgence  in  the  use  of  stimulanti?, 
a  state  of  high  delirium  is  often  induced,  with  dry  burning 
skin,  parched  tongue,  flushed  face,  and  red  eyes,  or  there 
}|r,e  CQUgh  and  oppressiop  of  the  chesty  or  uneasiness  and 
tensioA  of  the  beVy;  yet  all  th^e  unpjieasant  sy^ip.to^^ 
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will  probably  soon  be  removed  bj  a  simple  change  of  nea« 
sures:  it  is  indeed  surprising  "what  a  pleasing  amend* 
tnent  may  be  frequently  produced  in  mismanaged  ^phis 
patients,  by  the  abstraction  of  heat,  noise,  and  ditfusiUe 
stimuli;  and  the  substitution  of  fresh  cool  air,  sob-add 
drinks,  a  spare  diet,  and  remedies  which  move  the  bowels, 
and  tend  to  take  off  general  excitement  and  local  determi- 
nations." 

III.  Congestive  Typhus,  "  The  attacks  of  the  most  dangeroas 
forms  of  the  congestive  typhus  are  generally  sudden,  and  imuked 
by  an  overpowering  lassitnne ;  feebleness  of  the  lower  limbs ;  deep 
para,  giddiness,  or  sense  of  weight  in  the  encephalon  \  a  diogy  pal- 
lidness of  the  &ce;  anxious  breathing;  damp  «re1axed,  or  dry  wi- 
thered skin ;  and  those  peculiar  conditions  of  the  temperature  whicb 
have  been  noticed  above,  (th^  surface  in  some  parts  pretematurallj 
hot,  in  others  cold).  The  pulse  is  low,  strugglmg,  and  variable: 
the  stomach  irritable ;  frequently  there  is  an  inability  ftam  the  first 
to  hold  up  the  head ;  and  the  mmd  is  more  often  anected  with  dul- 
ness,  apprehension,  or  confusion,  than  with  delirium.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  sick  impresses  the  attentive  practitioner  with  the 
idea  that  the  system  in  general,  and  the  brain  in  particular,  are  op* 
pressed  by  some  extraordinary  load.  Both  4he  manner  and  look  of 
the  patients  undergo  early  and  great  alterations :  sometimes  they 
slowly  drawl  out  their  words,  or  utter  them  in  a  hasty  and  yet  imper- 
fect mode,  like  people  who  slightly  stammer  when  embarrassed ;  they 
not  unfrequently  seem  as  if  stunned  by  a  hlow,  half  drunk,  or  lost 
in  a  reverie ;  and  at  times  have  the  bewildered  aspect  of  persons 
suffering  under  the  first  shock  of  an  overwhelming  misfortune.  The 
eye  is  occasionally  glary  and  vacant,  without  redness ;  but  at  other 
times  it  is  heavy,  watery,  and  streaked  with  blood,  as  if  from  in- 
toxication, or  want  of  sleep.  At  the  commeacement,  the  pulse  is 
often  less  altered  as  to  frequency  than  might  reasonably  be  expected ; 
vet  in  general  it  becomes  veiy  rapid  towards  the  close ;  the  tongue 
IS  usually  little  altered  in  the  first  stage,  but  in  the  last  it  b  fre- 
quently rough,  foul,  and  brown ;  the  bowels  are  mostly  very  torpid 
in  the  beginning,  and  the  stools  procured  dark  and  scanty ;  wfaeieai^ 
in  the  advanced  stage,  the  bowels  are  generally  loose,  and  the  stools 
copious  and  involuntary.  Eructations  are  not  uncommon  at  afl 
times,  and  the  epigastric  region  is  often  iliuch  inflated.  On  account 
of  the  general  torpor,  the  secretions  are  diminished  or  suppressed ; 
and,  as  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Robert  Jackson,  the  skin  is  often 
in  that  peculiar  state,  that  if  blisters  be  applied,  they  either  do  not 
act  at  all,  or  so  defectively,  as  to  leave  an  appearance  as  if  the  part 
had  been  slightly  seared  by  a  heated  iron.  Petechia  in  general  ap» 
pears  earlier  in  these  than  in  any  other  varieties  of  typhus;  and  io 
the  last  stage  there  are  sometimes  gangrenous  spots  on  the  extrenu* 
ties,  oozings  of  blood  from  the  mouth  and  nastnls,  and  hemorrhage 
from  the  bowcb."    (p.  68^-^9.) 
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There,  are  other  comparatively  milder  forms  of  the  con- 
eative  typhus,  which  cannot  here  be  particularly  noticed ; 
leir  general  character,  however,  is  marked  by  symptoms 
r  a  similar  description  with  those  already  detailed.  The 
lost  striking  phenomena  of  this  variety  seem  to  depend 
pon  a  loss  of  balance  between  the  venous  and  arterial  sys< 
^ms,  occasioning  a  morbid  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
eins,  that  oppresses  every  vital  function.  The  organs  most 
'e<|uently  and  seriously  affected  with  congestion  are  the 
rain  and  liver,  and  next  to  them  the  spleen  and  lungs :  the 
sver  in  some  instances  continues  purely  congestive  through- 
ut,  in  others  there  are  signs  of  partial  arterial  re-action : 
liere  is  a  singular  disposition  to  relapse,  symptoms  of 
mendment  being  often  suddenly  succeeded  by  the  utmost 
eril ;  and  altogether  the  congestive  typhus  is  far  more 
angerous  than  any  other,  and  less  susceptible  of  being 
Tought  to  a  favourable  issue. 

In  this  part  of  the  volume  a  parallel  is  drawn  between 
jrphus  and  the  plague,  between  which  (so  far  as  a  person 
acquainted  with  the  latter  only  in  books  can  judge)  the  re* 
emblance  in  every  important  particular  is  most  exact ;  and 
t  is  but  reasonable  to  think,  that  the  same  principles  of 
reatment  which  have  been  found  most  salutary  in  typhus 
ind  in  fellow  fever,  may  be  extended  with  equal  advantage 
o  a  disease  that  so  completely  resembles  them.  What 
hese  principles  are,  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  we 
hall  proceed  to  state  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  nature  of 
be  subject  ivill  allow. 

In  the  simple  typhus,  if  the  physician  be  called  in  the 
irst  stage,  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic,  followed  by  a  brisk 
purgative,  is  advisable ;  the  fever  will  sometimes  be  thus 
:ut  short  at  once,  or  at  least  its  subsequent  stages  will  be 
nitinted.  At  this  period,  too,  the  warm  bath  is  useful,  by 
ts  effects  in  equalizing  the  circulation :  the  patient  should 
le  kept  perfectly  quiet,  in  a  comfortable  temperature ;  and, 
n  general,  all  diffusible  stimuli  should  be  withheld.  During 
:he  first  three  days  of  the  stage  of  excitement,  the  affusion 
>f  cold  water,  repeated  as  often  as  the  heat  of  the  body 
irises  to  an  excessive  degree,  agreeably  to  the  rules  ot  the 
ate  Dr.  Currie,  will  be  of  eminent  service ;  but  after  that 
leriod,  tepid  affusions  or  ablutions  are  in  general  better 
idapted  to  the  state  of  the  case.  The  bowels  should  con- 
tinue to  be  freely  evacuated  every  day,  by  tolerably  full 
loses  of  medicine,  without  any  fear  at  this  time  of  weaken* 
mg  the  patient  by  such  measures.    In  the  stage  of  collapse^ 
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howteter,  it  is  necessAljr  to  beware  of  tM  rtiildi  actWitj; 
the  milder  cases  requiring  i^thtng  more  than  a  proper  at- 
tention to  diet,  and  the  bad  being;  commonly  rendered 
worse  by  purgatives  or  evacuants  or  any  kind.  Tliere  art 
nevertheless  soitie  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  shall  bera 
be  noticed  in  the  wotds  of  otir  author. 

"  Whea  the  exhibition  of  purgative  medicines  has  been  pegtectei 
in  the  be|g:inniii^  of  typhus,  an  extraordinary  accumuiation  of  fieeB 


often  exists  in  the  last  stage,  aad  occasions  an  alarming 
of  the  brain,  acccropanied  with  great  prostration  of  the  oatartl 
powers,  flushed  face,  suflfused  eye,  delirium,  or  some  degree  of  sta- 
por,  high  breathing,  foul  tongue,  and  quick  uneven  pulse.  In  sock 
cases,  the  abstraction  of  the  smallest  portion  of  blood  would  be 
eminently  hazardous ;  but  1  have  frequently  seen  the  most  agreeable 
change  induced  by  full  doselT  of  brisk  purgatives,  such  as  calomel 
with  jalap,  aided  by  stimulating  eneinata,  tbe  strength  of  the  patient 
being  supported  during  their  operation  by  moderate  aTlowanoes  of 
^ood  wine.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus,  when  cerebral  op- 
pression is  thus  secondary  of  loaded  bowels,  much  sometimes  may 
be  dSected  bv  the  combined  employment  of  purgatives  and  cordfalfe, 
•are  being  taken  that  tbe  former  act  with  tokrable  freedom,  tmd 
that  the  latter  only  be  given  to  obviate  the  debility,  wiAoat  too 
powerfully  exciting  the  general  circulation. 

"  In  the  last  stage  of  typhus,  when  the  bowels  have  not  been  la- 
gularly  moved  in  tbe  preceding  stages,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  pa- 
tients to  pass  frequent,  small,  loose,  foetid  stools,  which  are  some- 
times mixed  with  slime  and  blood  ;  yet  such  an  occurrence  does  not 
prohibit  aperients,  but  rather  pressingly  indicates  the  necessity  of 
their  exhibition,  since  the  distressing  looseness  is  the  consequence 
of  offensive  sordes  retained  in  the  bowels,  and  ceases  when  they  are 
effectually  removed  by  active  ptirgatives ;  though  it  is  always  pro- 
dent  to  give  a  moderate  opiate  soon  after  their  operation,  and  1o 
support  the  strength  with  cordials,  as  in  the  insitance  befofe  mea- 
tioned."    (p.  117— 119.) 

It  is  now  perhaps  unnecessary  to  introdnce  any  remarks 
upon  the  evil  effects  of  that  profuse  and  indiscriaainaAe  ad« 
ministration  of  wine,  which  some  years  ago  prevailed  ao 
far,  that  there  appeared  a  sort  of  emulation  amongat  pky- 
((icians  &s  to  who  should  cause  his  patients  to  swallow  the 
greatest  number  of  bottles  in  a  giV^n  time :  tbat  foHy  is 
happily  'past,  and  a  more  rtttional  practice  has  taken  its 
place.  Wine  ought  almost  never  to  be  exhibited  but  at 
the  latter  'end  of  these  fevers,  and  even  then  it  gfaonld  be 
cautiously  tried,  nnd,  according  to  Hs  elects^  contiiraed'or 
withdrawn;  neither  in  any  case  oilgbt  it  to  be  gWem  ia 
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letpgtr  quantity  than  is  just  snCcient  gendy  to  exdte  and 
^inpfport  the  actions  tif  the  system. 

In  the  inflammatory  typhus,  the  measores  above  recited 
are  not  aloMe  suflicient :  in  orriei*  to  remove  the  topioal  ill* 
flamiaation,  bhyod-l^tting,  either  general  or  local,  or  both) 
VB  indispensable ;  and,  after  proper  eyacnations,  blisters  ai^ 
very  useAil  auxiliaries.     Inftammatfons  of  Che  acute  species 
pass  rapidly  to  a  period  when  bleeding  is  no  longer  admis* 
»ible ;  the  practice  ought,  therefore,  to  be  early  and  deti- 
rive ;  ^tinmting  its  efficacy  not  by  the  quantity  of  blood 
taken,  but  by  the  eflfedts  produced.  In  the  sub-acute  iipecies 
Weeding  may  be  ^eiApIoyed  with  safety  and  advanta^  at  a 
leonsiderably  later  period.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  me  losa 
of  btood  cannot  be  borne  to  the  same  extent  in  contagio^b 
■fever,  as  in  ti  case  of  8im|>le  inflammation ;  and  furtbet^ 
that  the  n^tiphlogi^tic  power  of  blood-letting  is  never  mord 
t»iispicuom  than  when  it  prod  aces  syncope:  our  object, 
then,  should  %ie  to  bring  on  some  decree  oif  faintnees  with 
'tt  )fttle  loss  of  blood  as  possible,  and  with  this  view,  we 
most  bleed  from  a  large  orifice,  whilst  the  patient  is  sup- 
sported  innn  upright  position.     Dr.  Armstrong  is  noadvo* 
t:ate  for  )arge  repeated  abstractions  of  blood  in  these  eases, 
but  after  one  or  two  weM-trmed  and  moderate  attempts  by 
the  lancet,  places  his  chief  reliance  upon  saturating  the 
system  with  merctwy.     His  general  plan  has  been  to  admi- 
nister calomel^  so  as  to  ensure  its  purgative  and  speciic 
^efl^ctstit  the  same  time;  giving  it  in  the  quantity  of  ten^  or 
erven  twenty  ^ins  in  the  nay,  followed  by  some  ^h^ 
active  cathartic,  that  plentiful  evacuations  might  be  pro* 
cured  before  bedtime;  and  during  the  night  exhibifhig  it 
in  divided  doses,  combined  with  opium,  by  way  of  accele- 
rating its  more  complete  absorption.  The  practice  of  giving 
'  calomel  and  opium  in  inflammatory  complaints  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Lynn  Hegis,  and  no  medieifte 
possesses  greater  power  of  equalizing  the  t^irculaition,  and 
therd[)y  relieving  the  viscera  from  engoi^geroent :  but  in 
order  thart  this  compound  may  produce  its  foil  effects,  it 
must  be  administered  in  the  liberal  manner  recowmended 
bv  our  author,  who  carries  the  practice  much  farther  than 
Dr.  Hamilton  ventured  to  do. 

In  the  congestive  typhus  little  good  can  be  ddfie,  except 
in  the  first  stage.  If  a  warm  bath  can  be  speedily  prepared, 
'the  patient  majr  be  immersed  in  it,  and  bled  whilst  he  re- 
mains in  that  situation,  dr  immediately  after  leaving  it;  the 
Quantity  of  bldod  tttken  away  must  be  such  as  wiU  relieve 
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the  topical  engorgements,  and  render  the  circulation 
free,  but  syncope  would  here  be  dangerous.  A  little 
yixue  and  water  may  be  given  in  these  cases,  and  frictioai 

E»f  the  skin  maybe  advantageously  used;  blisters,  pur^ 
ives,  and  full  doses  of  calomel,  constitute  the  remaining 
beans  on  which  we  are  to  rely  for  a  cure;  '^  and  even  these 
must  not  be  expected  to  succeed,  unless  very  early  and  de- 
cisively employed.  Indeed,  if  a  very  powerful  impressioii 
be  not  made  witliin  the  first  twenty-four  hours^  little  good 
can  afterwards  be  effected ;.  so  rapidly  does  the  stag;e  of 
collapse  supervene,  when  the  visceral  congestions  are  not 
diminished  soon  after  the  attack/'  With  respect  to  the 
manner  of  bleeding,  our  author  seems  to  think  arteriotomy 
the  best,  blood  flowing  more  readily  in  these  cases  from  an 
artery  than  from  a  vein ;  j^nd  agreeably  to  the  experioients 
of  Dr.  Seeds,  mentioned  in  our  article  upon  water  in  the 
brain,  arteriotomy  ought  to  prove  more  eflicacious  than  ve- 
nesection in  the  removal  of  venous  congestion. 

Besides  the  topics  already  noticed,  the  reader  will  find  in 
this  volume  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism,  opthalmia,  tic  doloureox, 
periodical  head-aches,  a  congestive  affection  of  the  lungs 
m  infants,  and  abdominal  congestions  in  adults ;  of  the 
febrile  nettle-rash,  apoplexy,  mania,  melancholia,  and  of  a 
phrenetic  disorder  peculiar  to  drunkards ;  all  which  com- 

Elaints  are  treated  upon  principles  similar  to  those  which 
ave  been  elucidated  in  the  account  given  of  typhus.  Oar 
opinion  of  the  work  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  copious 
extracts  we  have  made ;  and  any  laboured  encomium  on  its 
merits  would  be  superfluous ;  it  requires  only  to  be  read  lo 
be  generally  approved. 


Abt.  Yl.-^Tales  of  my  Landlord^  collected  and  arranged  by 
Jedediau  Cleishbotham,   Schoolmaster  and   Parish 
Clerk  of  Gandercleugh.      Edinburgh,  for  Wm.   Black- 
wood; find  London,  for  John  Murray,  1816.    4  vols., 
JSmo. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  first  sheet  of  this  production 
without  a  conviction  that  it  is  by  the  author  of  fVofoerleyy 
Guy  Mannerirtg^  and  The  Jniiquary^  though  the  title-page 
gives  us  no  such  information.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture why  it  should  have  been  omitted  when  we  recoUect  the 
soncluding  sentence  of  the  preface  to  Tht  Antiquary^  in 
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irhich  the  writer  took  leave  of  the  public  "  as  one  not  likely 
oon  to  trouble  it  again."  Eight  months,  however,  are 
carcely  elapsed  before  he  once  more  introduces  himself  to 
»ur  notice  in  four  volumes  of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord. 

Besides  the  reason  above  given,  several  others  may  have 
nduced  Mr.  Forbes  (or  whoever  the  writer  in  reality  be)  to 
>ersevere  in  his  anonymous  system  of  authorship ;  in  the 
irst  place,  the  volumes  on  our  table  are  by  no  means  equal 
o  his  other  productions;  and  although  an  indication  on 
he  title-page  would  greatly  have  assisted  the  sale,  and  en- 
lanced  the  price  of  the  copy-right,  he  may  have  been  unwil* 
ing  to  risk  his  nameless  fame  in  this  new  experiment ;  or, 
n  the  next  place,  he  may  have  been  desirous  of  ascertain* . 
Dg  whether  the  popularity  his  novels  have  hitherto  ac- 
luired,  ought  in  any  large  proportion  to  be  attributed  to 
ne  often-repeated,  and  as  often-refuted  report,  that  Mr. 
¥alter  Scott,  at  least,  had  ^^  a  main  finger  in  their  compo- 
ition."  It  is,  however,  not  very  material  to  settle  these 
luestions,  nor  to  indulge  in  further  fruitless  conjecture  as  to 
ne  author's  motives  for  persevering  in  a  provoking  con- 
ealment  (as  most  of  his  female  readers  term  it),  which  ap« 
tears  to  answer  no  purpose  but  that  of  exciting  curiosity  by 
irithholdtng  its  gratification,  as  appetite  is  created  by  the 
efusal  of  sustenance. 

The  tales  before  us  are  two  in  number,  and  are  called 
'  The  Black  Dwarf,"  and  "  Old  Mortality :"  the  scenes  of 
tothlie  in  Scotland,  and  the  design  of  the  author  is  declared 
o  be,  to  pourtniy  the  manners  of  his  countrymen;  and  they 
re  to  be  followed  by  others  of  the  Same  character  at  a  fu- 
ure  period.  They  are  both  compounded  of  fiction  and  his- 
ory,  the  latter  being  ingeniously  made  to  assist  the  former 
n  the  developement  of  the  characters,  and  the  production 
►f  the  events.  There  is,  however,  a  defect  in  their  arrange- 
nent,  for  "  The  Black  Dwarf"  refers  1o  the  state  of  Scot- 
and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  while  "  Old  Mortality" 
peaks  of  its  condition  during  the  struggles  by  the  Presby- 
erians  in  favour  of*'  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  in 
he  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  For  this  reason, 
ve  wish  that  the  order  had  been  reversed— that  as  far  as 
iny  difference  exists,  not  only  the  historical  transactions, 
mt  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  might  have  been 
lisplayed  chronologically.  In  another  respect  also,  this 
thange  might  have  been  advantageous ;  for  although  the 
irst  story,  according  to  the  present  arrangement,  bears  the 
Dore  tempting  title,  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  which  fol- 
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low8  in  no§t  ^f  the  respects  ia  wbich  this  fiirtWv^fl  oavdi 
gr   excellent. 

The  general  (itfe  pT^T%\9%  of  my  Landlord*'  if  *i-mil 
fVom  the  circumstaRce,  that  the^  are  soppeaed  to  bnve  bMI 
follect^d  from  the  relations  of  diffeiMt  pcireotle  at'th^  Wat^ 
|ace  Inn  at  Gandereleiigli :  this  is  rather  a  docasy  exj^ 
dient,  for  they  are  the  tales  of  afty  body  trat  the  lainHttfdi 
fnd  ^'  Old  Mortality'*  does  not  profess  to  hare  ha  otwi 
^ven  in  that  source.  It  h  a  Ultle  surprisinff  tliat  an  indrr^ 
dual  who  has  shewn  so  much  skill  in  luterweaTm;  fiRA 
Hith  fiction,  and  bei^tening  the  one  by  the  other,  sImuU 
hare  so  complete^  failed  in  bis  endeavours  to  ^ve  att  M^ 

fropriate  ietroduction  to  these  entertaining  relati#iaa." '  mtk 
^eter  Pattieson  is  supposed  to  have  been  t}ie  H^ter  viii 
pompOer  of  the  tal/es,  who,  dyingf  youug,  left  Aeai  to  fim 
^wce  of  Mr.  Jedediah  Cleishbothaoi,  the  sehoolDMifitary  tt 
irhoiD  he  had  been  usher  and  assistant.  The  cluBiekieA  af 
this  contrivance,  and  the  aukward  maunar  in  whieli  it  h 
(executed,  have  nothing,  however,  to  do  with  the  natttfta  of 
the  novels  thejaselves.   • 

In  speaking  of  these  separate  productions,  we  shall  tilft 
fhera  in  the  order  of  time  and  of  comparative  merit  and  iii' 
portftnce,  beginning  therefore  with  ^^  Old  Mortality,"  whAA 
occupies  the  three  last  of  the  four  volanaes.  It  is  ndt  to  l^ 
supposed,  that  in  the  limits  to  which  we  are  coaspelled  ta 
restrict  ourselves,  we  can  enter  even  into  a  brief  dertaAaf 
t^e  story,  which  is  somewfatat  complicated,  and  the  leee^tie^ 
cessaiy,  because  the  historical  matters  introduced  aad  eofa^ 
tribvting  to  the  unwinding  of  the  plot,  are  nfOnerailr 
^own  to  all  readers  but  those  who  would  read 'this "kt^ 
fs  a  mere  novel  for  the  amusement  the  faUle  will  aflbi^i  '  t 
'^Old  Mortality"  is  a  sort  of  nick*name  given  'byUhe 

t people  of  Scotland  to  an  hntiqiiated  Presbyterran,  vrlM'ba^ 
ng  engaged  and  suffered  in  the  struggles  of  1679,{M%aM^eji 
h\fi  unshaken  zeal  for  his  party,  and  in  his  dedtirii^  yt^aM 
jouroied  from  burial-ground  to  t>urial-ground  with  his  haS^ 
mer  and  chissel,  renewing  the  decaying  nam^s  on  the  tom^ 
stones  of  those  who  had  fought  and  mien  in  the  eaoae^ht 
reverenced:  from  th^  details  he  supplied,  Peter "Ihatti^ 
son  is  supposed  to  have  framed  the  novel  which  'beart  %tt 
title.  ^      » 

There  is  considerable  bustle  and  bnsiness  in  the'alMyl 
not  merely  from  the  numerous  conflicts  in  whi^  llk^  c&Ve- 
nanters  are  engaged  with  their  enemies,  in  ^hich  IheWWid 
and  some  of  the  principal  chprac^ra  are  ooAcetned^  -hilt  flnam 
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the  ^at  namber  of  persona^  introduced ;  thegr  are  not 
less  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  m  namber,  to  nearly  all  of 
whom  parts  of  importance  are  assigned ;  and  in  the  space  of 
Jie  wliolo  three  volumes,  the  author  has  not  room  com- 
pletely to  develope  any  of  their  characters :  some  are  killed 
»ff  earlier  and  some  later,  according  to  convenience ;  so  that 
it  the  end  they  are  reduced  to  three  or  four  individuals^ 
whoy  according  to  custom,  are  dismissed  as  happy  as  lov^ 
Mtrimony,  and  money  can  make  them.  The  man  who 
brois  the  principal  feature,  and  who  first  excites  and  after^ 
vards  heaids  the  Covenanters  in  the  battles  of  London  Hill 
ind  Bothwell  Bridge,  is  John  Balfour,  of  Burley,  wbo  assas- 
inated  Dr.  Sharpe,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  and  whoso 
emper  and  dispositions  are  described,  and  kept  up  with 
^reat  consistency  throughout.  He  is  a  Highlander,  or  <^  one 
if  the  hill- folk,"  of  uncommonly  sturdy  proportions,  and  of 
I  mind  corresponding  with  his  make— unaaunted,  fierce, 
dud  ;»alous  to  the  last  degree  in  the  holy  cause  he  had  es- 
poused. He  has  fled  from  the  muf  der  he  has  committed| 
ind  is  sheltered  as  a  distressed  traveller  merely  by  Henry 
Norton,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  a  young  man  of  benevolence, 
Qurage,  and  of  handsome  proportions,  who  is  in  love  with 
k'liss  Edith  Bellenger,  the  grand-daughter  of  Lady  Mar<* 
:aret  Bellenger,  and  niece  to  Major  Bellenger,  who  are 
lOth  well  supported  characters,  though  the  idea  of  the  latter 
» evidently  derived  from  My  Uncle  Toby.  The  rival  of 
dorton  is  Lord  Evandale,  who,  though  unsuccessful  with 
be  lady,  is,  we  apprehend,  too  Successful  with  the  reader, 
wr  he  attracts  even  more  interest  than  Morton,  and  he  is 
ot  disposed  of  until  the  novel  is  nearly  concluded. 

Henry  Morton  unites  himself  to  the  Covenanters,  and 
ecomes  one  of  their  leaders,  his  associates  besides  Balfout 
einff  the  fanatical  preachers,  who  put  themselves  at 
lie  head  of  the  rebels  to  vindicate  the  cause  against  tha 
^relatists,  upon  whom .  they  denounce,  and  often  execute* 
lie  most  bloody  vengeance.  To  these  persons  are  assigned 
^ious  ridiculous  names,  such  as  Ponndtext,Kettledrumrale, 
x^.  which  are  employed,  we  understand,  as  a  sort  of  short* 
and  to  save  the  trouble  of  entering  into  the  detail  of  their 
onduct  and  objects  ;  in  various  parts,  however,  we  have  % 
ttle  too  much  of  their  incoherent  scru^iniaiog.  ! 
.  On  the  other  side,  at  the  head  of  the  Hoyaljsts,  iii  Colonel 
irahame,  of  Ciaverbouse,  afterwards  created  Jqx  lU8.Jifil!£ 
ices  Viscount  Dundee,  who  subseauently  commanded  the 
[ighlanders  in  their  resistance'  to  tne  revolution,  and  the 
spulsion  of  the  Stuarts.    At  the  period  embraced  by  thia 
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ntorjy  he  is  the  enterurisiog,  €OUf9i|^ii8,  and  ^kiUUairti^ 
gDBifit  of  Bal&urana  his  ze^l'-bH^^fne^d^Mud  h  — 
fliorted  priiid  pally  by  Lfvrd  £vaa«lak,  Eaajgp  (Ural 
SotbweU,  IngUs,  andotherSywlioidJ  csontribute  tMun 
to  the  advancement  of  the  plot.  It  i«  aa  ^xceUenoe  of  »#- 
dem  novelists,  almost  peculiajr.to  the  autbor  hefore  UA»  thit 
instead  of  occupying  a  great  a^mber  of  pages  in  d«U  and 
trite- description  of  the  various  persons  who  qoaatjtBte  At 
Mmcltinery  of  the  worlc,  detailing  first  tbeir  persc^wl  advaa* 
tfiges  in  the  usual  style  of  disgusting  hyherb^e^  aad  «Aer* 
fv^ds  their  intellectual  ead9.wQ;ientsaAd  aocoqipUduneots  ia 
0, strain  equally  ejctravagant  wn4  absurd,  lielea?iBs4bereadsr 
to  focm  his  own  notioofi  by  hints  as  tiie  story  orooeeds,  or 
by  the  actions  in  which  the  parties  ace  seiwrally  engagad* 
Jb^or  this  reason  we  can  seldom  extcaot  any  paiticultar  pat» 
aages  which  at  one  yiewwill  afford  a  portrait  of  any  cmt  «f 
the  characters :  there  is,  however,  one  tittle  eyoeptioa  ta 
this  remark  in  the  person  of  the  heroine,  Edith  BeUengo^ 
who  is  thus  spoken  of:  the  author  firet  laentions  beT.gnuiid^ 
i;nother,  Lady  Margaret. 

^  Near  to  the  enormous  kotbem  vehicle*  which  we  have  attempte4 
te'deseribe,  vindicating  her  title  to  pieeedence  over  the  antitled  gc» 
tiyof  the  country,  laight  be  seen  the  sobe>  paMrey  of  Lady  Maigaiet 
BeUeaden,  hcara^  the  erect  and  priaiitive  Ibrm  of  Lady  Maigavst 
benelf,  decked  in  tiiosewidow^s  weeds  which  the  good  kMlybdl 
aaverlaid  aside  since  the  eaacution  of  har  husband  for  ^m  adfae- 
vence  to  Montrose. 

''  Her  graod-daaghter,  and  only  ^eaitbiy  oaie,  'tht  iairdiaiiall 
£dith,  who  W9S  genarallY  allowed  to  be^eproMHatisss  ia  the  Upper 
Ward,  af^;)eared  beside  her  aged  relative  like  ^liog  plaoad  oIom^o 
Winter.  Her  black  Spanish  jenne^  which  she  manaaed  witk  gmit 
^ce;  her  gay  riding-diess,  and  laced  ^ida-saddle,  had  been  aatt- 
lously  prepared  to  set  her  fortli  to  the  best  advantage.  Bat  thechw- 
tariag  pvoAisioD  of  ringlets,  which,  escaping  from  under  her  oqi^ 
weie  odly«ori&ied  by  a  green  ribband  Irom  wantoning  over  hm 
sbduldeis;  faar^cast  ot  Aafures,  soft  and  leminine,  yet  not  wjtfaoot  )i 
aaitem^aapiiisian  of  pla^  arekness,  which  redeemed  their  fwe«. 
naaiAomiheohirge^ofinmiiWitysaometimeslwottglrtwingtM^^ 
aadbhieNsyiBd  JHmtiesr^-thcae  attraeted  amwe^nurafion  4t0m  ihe 
wp^t^raLj^aiitb  tbaa^itiiar  Iha^rieiMJkMHr^of  tar  equiposata,  'or-Aa 
%ura  of  her  palfrey."  (p.  .d8--<<30.  vol  iiO  : ' 

We  shall  now,  without  further  pre&ce,  e^tr^q^  a^pe 
'  ifUM^  of  those  volumes,  noticing  so  mucti  of  ttie  9tory^;i^  ji 

•  7^  «^S)Be48oa^  <^  tii9  iMd  l^if  Dtw4Wt  <^i|w  Q^^ 
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wmeesmy  to  r^mler  them  intelligible,  snd  to  enable  A6 
-vaider  to  «p|nrechrte  their  merit :  some  passages  ma;f  stand 
by  themselves  as  separate  pictures,  which  require  little  or 
no  illustration  from  tfurrouuding  objects.  Such  is  the  caS6 
with  the  following  humorous  account  of  an  old  penurious 
Scotch  Laird's  table  and  iamily  party  dinner  about  the  year 

"  The  Laird  of  Milnwood  kept  up  all  old  fashions  which  were  con- 
nected with  economy.  It  was^  thereforei  still  the  custom  of  hir 
house,  as  it  had  been  unit ersal  in  Scotland  about  fifty  years  before, 
tiiat  the  domestics,  after  having  placed  the  dinner  on  the  table,  sata 
down  at  the  lower  eod  of  the  board,  and  partook  of  the  share  which 
was  assigned  to  them,  in  company  with  their  masters.  Upon  the 
day,  therefore,  after  Cuddle's  arrival,  being  the  third  from  the  opea'> 
imgof  this  narrative,  old  Robin,  who  w^s  butler,  valet-de  chambre, 
iJMtflian,  gardener,  and  what  not,  in  the  house  of  Milnwood,  placed 
^o  the  table  an  hnmense  charger  of  broth,  thickened  wiHi  oatmeal 
Md  colewort,  in  which  ocean  of  liquid  was  indistinctly  discovered, 
by  close  observers,  two  or  three  short  ribs  of  lean  mutton  sailing  t» 
and  fro.  Two  huge  baskets,  one  of  bfead  made  of  barley  and  pease; 
and  one  of  oat-cakes,  flanked  this  standing  dish.  A  large  hoiled  sal^ 
moB  would  now*a-days  have  indicated  more  liberal  hoosekeeping ;  hut 
•at  that  period  it  was  caught  in  such  plenty  in  the  considerable  rnrtit 
in  Scotland,  that  it  was  generally  applied  to  feed  the  servants,  wha 
are  said  sometimes  to  have  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  ra* 

Suired  to  eat  a  food  so  luscious  and  surfeiting  in  its  quality  above 
ve  times  a  week.  The  large  black-jack,  filled  with  very  small  beer 
•f  Milnwood's  own  brewing,  was  indulged  to  the  servants  at  discre- 
taoB,  as  were  the  baunooks,  cakes,  and  broth:  but  the  mutton  was 
reserved  ibr  the  heads  of  thefomilj,  Mrs.  Wilson  included ;  and  m 
neasare  of  ale,  somewhat  deserving  the  name,  was  set  apart  in  a  sii* 
Ter  tankard  for  their  exclusive  use.  A  huge  kebbock  (a  cheese  f  bat 
iamade  with  ewe  milk  mixed  with  oow's  ariik)  and  a  jar  of  salt  bai- 
ler, were  in  common  to  the  company. 

**  To  ei^  this  exquisite  cheer,  was  ph^ed  at  the  head  o#  th^ 
table  the  old  laird  hinwelf,  with  bis  nephew  on  the  one  side,  and  tha 
iavottiile  housekeeper  on  the  o«her.  At  a  long  interval,  and  be« 
aealh  the  sidt  of  course,  sate  old  Hobin,  a  meagre,  half-slarved  serv« 
itif4UBD|  rendered  eross^md  cripple  by  the  rheumatism,  and  a  dirty 
drab  of  a^hoase^anid,  whom  ase  had  rendered  callous  to  the  daily 
aieveitatiBM  whioh  her  temper  uadeiweat  at  the  hands  of  her  master 
aad  Mrs.  Wibon ;  a  bamnnan,  a  whitfr4ieaded  cow^-heard  hoy,  vmI 
Cuddle,  the  new  ploughman  and  his  mother,  completed  the  party. — 
Hie  oth«r  kiboarers  ^hmaing  to  the  property  reskied  in  their  own 
-houses,  happy  at  least  in  this,  that  if  their  cheer  was  not  more  deli* 
eale  than  that  which  we  have  described,  they  ceuld  at  least  eat  ffieir 
fiU,  uowatched  by  the  sharps  eQvk>uSy  grey  eyes  of  MihfWood,  which 
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peemed  to  measure  the  q«iaiiti|y  JMiat  eiu^h  of  the  dqMiidwts  sviU 
|owed»  as  closely  as  if  their  glances  ai^teiided  each  moatbftil  in  iti 
progress  from  the  lips  to  the  stomach.  Thb  close  iospectioii  «a 
unfavourable  to  Cuddie,  who  was  roach  prejudiced  in  his  new  naa* 
ter^s  o|)tnion,  by  the  sileut  celerity  witli  which  he  caused  the  victuals 
to  disappear  before  him.  And  ever  and  anon  Milnwood  turacd  bis 
eyes*  from  the  huge  feeder  to  cast  indignant  giances  upon  hb  nephew, 
whose  repuffiance  to  rustic  kbour  was  the  principal  cause  of  km 
jmding  a  ploughman,  and  who  had  been  the  direct  means  of  iiia  lar* 
ing  this  very  cormorant" — (p*  109 — 172.  vol.  ii.) 

•  Heniy  Morton,  the  hero,  joined  the  Calvinistical  cove- 
nanters, and  one  defect,  and  no  inconsiderable  defect  of 
this  story  ig,  that  he  is  made,  almost  without  motive,  to 
desert  the  side  on  which  his  love,  his  relatives,  and  his  in- 
terest all  lay :  this  inconsistency  might  have  been  remedied, 
had  the  author  described  him  with  a  little  more  enthusiasm 
than  he  appears  to  have  possessed,  more  justifiable  hatred 
of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  tlie  royal  party,  and  warmer 
•dmiration  of  the  principles,  however  perverted,  of  the  cause 
which  he  eaponsed.  This,  .however,  is  not  done,  and  the 
cmly  inducement  he  appears  to  have  bad,  consists  in  reveAre 
fbr  ill  treatment  he  received  from  a  party  of  life-fi^uards. 
After  he  had  declared  his  intention  to  Balfour  of  Burley, 
the  latter  introduces  him  to  the  council  of  the  Covenanters: 
the  manner  in  which  business  was  conducted  at  these  assem* 
blies,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  subsequent  extract. 

**  *  We  will  not,  with  my  consent/  said  Burley,  '  en^^age  in  a 
siege  which  may  consume  time.  We  must. forward]^  and  follow  our 
advaatage  by  occupying  Glasgow ;  for  I  do  not  fear  that  the  trdops 
we  have  this  day  beaten,  even  with  the  assistance  of  my  lord  Aatf's 
regiment,  will  judge  it  safe  to  a\vait  our  coming/ 

*'  '  Howbeit,'  said  Po\indtejLty '  we  may  display  a  banner  beibiir 
the  Tower,  and  blow  a  trumpet,  and  summon  them  to  come  forth, 
it  may  be  that  they  will  give  over  the  place  unto  our  mercy,  though 
tiiiey  t>e  a  rebellious  people.  And  we  will  summon  the  women  to 
come  forth  of  their  strong-hold,  that  is.  Lady  Margaret  BeHenden 
and  her  gran<l-dttughter,  and  Jenny  Dennison,  which  is  a  girl  of  an 
ensnaring  eye,  and  the  other  maids,  and  we  will  giv^  them  a  szti 
ecoduct,  and  send  them  in  peace- to  the  city,  even  tothe  txiwi^of 
Edinburgh.  Bat  Jolm  Gudyill,  and  Hugh-  Hamsoo,'  and  Miles 
Bdlcodep,  we  will  restrain  with  felstero  of  iron/  even  as  Aey,  in 
times  byp^st,  have  dooe  to  the  martyred  saints.'  • 
,  /'  <  Who  talks  of  safe  conduct  and  of  peace  V  saida  jhrill,  fardMa» 
and  overstrained  voice,  from  the  crowd.  •  .' 

«<  '  Peace,  brother  Uabbakuk/  said  Macbriart  ia'»  a^olliing  toaa- 
tp  the  s|)eaker.  ,  ^      .     ,  > 
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^  *  I  will  lM>f  bold  my  peace/  Teiterated  this  strange  and  linnatura) 
oioe;  '  is  tbis  a  time  to  speak  of  peace,  when  the  earth  quakes,  and 
lie  moaDtains  are  reDt»  and  the  risers  are  changed  into  blood,  and 
he  two-edged  sword  is  drawn  from  the  sheath  to  drink  gore  as  if  it 
rere  water,  and  devour  flesh  as  the  fire  devours  dry  stubble  1*     '  , 

'  While  he  spoke  thus,  the  orator  struggled  for\vard  to  the  inner 
rtirt  of  the  circle,  and  presented  to  Morton'*  wondering  eyes  a 
igure  worthy  of  snch  a  voice  and  such  language.  The  rags  of  a 
Iress  which  had  once  been  black,  added  to  the  tattered  fragments 
*f  a  shepherd's  plaid,  composed  a  covering  scarce  fit  for  the  puf- 
loses  of  decency,  much  less  for  those  of  warmth  or  comfort*  A 
ong  beard,  as  white  as  snow,  hung  down  on  his  breast,  and  mingled 
ritli  bushy,  uncombed,  grizxied  hair,  which  hung  in  elf-locks  around 
lis  wild  and  staring  visage.  The  features  seemed  to  be  extenuated 
>y  penury  and  famine,  until  (hey  hardly  retained  the  likeness  of  a 
raman  aspect.  The  eyes,  grey,  wild,  and  wandering,  evidently  bcy 
okened  a  bewildered  imagination.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  msfj^ 
iword^  clotted  with  blood,  as  were  his  long  lean  hands,  which  were 
{amifihed  at  the  extremity  with  nails  like  eagle's  claws.  > 

*'  Mu  the  name  of  Heaven !  who  is  hel'  said  Morton,  in  e  i»liii|Mi 
o  Poundtext,  surprised,  shockedt  and  even  startled  at  this  ginsily 
ipparition,  which  looked  more  like  the  resurrection  of  somecaDnlM  * 
>nest,  or  Dhiid^  red  from  his  human  sachfioe^  than  like  an  eartUy 
mortal. 

'<  <  It  is  Habbakuk  Mucklewrath;'  answered  Poundtext,  in  the 
»ame  tone,  *  whom  the  enemy  have  long  detained  in  captivitv  iq 
forts  and  castles,  until  his  understanding  hath  departed  from  bimi 
ind,  as  1  fear,  an  evil  spirit  hath  possessed  him.  Nevertheless,  our 
violent  brethren  will  have  it,  that  he  speaketh  of  tlie  spirit,  and  that 
they  fructify  by  bis  pouring  forth/  (p.  183 — 18&  vol.iii.^  i 

The  insurgents,  as  most  of  our  readers  will  reconecfj 
after  takins  Glasgow,  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
at  BothwelPbridge ;  a  great  number  of  prisoners  are  made^ 
and  among  them,  Morton  and  Macbriar,  a  young  firm  misr 
guided  zealot,  who  had  vehemently  and  unceasing^  preachec| 
up  the  doctrine  of  cutting  the  throats  of  the  prelates  foi; 
the  glory  of  God.  The  latter  is  brought  before  the  privy-; 
co.uncil,  and  the  torture  of  the  boots  is  inflicted  upon  hiittf 
which  he  bears  with  unshrinking  firmness,  prodaimingihis 
principles  to  his  latest  gasp.  In  his  description  of  this 
punifsbment,  the  author  seems  to  be  a  little  misinformed  ai 
to  the  mode  in  which  this  torture  was  inflicted ;  an  accurate 
account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Douce's  Illustration  of  Shaken 
spenre.  Morton,  at  the  instance  of  Col.  Grahame,  of  Cla* 
verhouse,  and  Lord  Evandale,  is  banished,  instead  of  suP 
fering  death  Hke  the  other  prisoners. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  tale  depends  upon  the  mutual 
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obliffatiohg  df  the  hero  md  Lord  Evaiidde ;  wfc«^  tkooi^ 
rivals  in  love,  and  fightings  on  contrafy  0ide%  bebaTa  mA 
the  most  disinteiN^sted  generosity  towards  each  other.  TUi 
tert  of  the  story  is  well  invented  afid  well  aopported. 
Henry  M  orton  returns  to  his  dative  counUr  with  the  IViaoe 
6f  Orange,  and  discovers  the  retreat  of  ualfbor,  who  bad 
taken  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Highlands,  and  who 
afterwards  breaks  from  hb  retreat  to  prosecute  revenge 
Mainst  Lord  Evandale,  who  had  been  a  soccessfaloppooeat 
•f  the  Covenanters :  he  is  shot  bj  BalfouTi  who  is  pursued 
bjr  aone  troopers  to  a  river,  into  which  be  plonges  on  Imse^ 
tack :  the  description  of  his  death  is  very  powerful,  and 
IndU  suited  to  the  character  and  temper  of  the  man. 

**  A  hast]^  call  to  svirendcr,  in  the  name  of  God  and  King  Wil- 
Uimit  was  obeyed  bjr  all  etcept  Burley^  who  tamed  his  hone  and 
attempted  to  escape.    Sereral  soldiers  pursued  him  by  commaBd  of 
their  officer,   but  being  w^U   mountedy  only  the  two  headaMnl 
secsRi^  likely  to.  giiin  on  him.    He  turned  d^bevtldly  twice,  and 
diftebargiag  nrslt  one  ef  his  pistols,  and  tfaeti  the  others  rid  faimietf 
*  of  the  one  parsaer  by  mortally  wounding  hhn,  and  of  the  other  bj 
rikiotiag  his  horse,  and  then  continued  his  flight  to  Bothwell  Bridge 
where,  for  his  misfortune,  he  found  the  gates  shut  and  gmuided. 
Tiiramg  from  tbedce,  be  made  for  a  place  where  the  river  seemed 
pissabfe>  and  plaoged  into  tlie  stream,  the  bullets  from  the  pisteb 
and  carabiBes  of  bis  |>vrsvers  wbizsiag  around  fakn.    Two  baUt 
Isiok  place  when  he  was  {Mist  ^  middle  of  tbe  stream,  and  be  feU 
bimseif  dangerously  wounded.    He  reined  his  horse  roiuid  in  the 
midst  of  the  river,  and  returned  towards  the  bank  be  had  left, 
waving  his  hand,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  intimating  that  be  sur- 
rendered.   The  troopers  ceased  finug  at  him  a<k;ordingly«  and 
awaited  bis  return,  two  of  them  riding  a  little  way  info  the  river  id 
seize  and  disarm  him.  But  it  presently  appeared  that  his  purpose  was 
revebge,  not  safety.  As  he  approached  the  two  soldiers,  he  collected 
bis  remaining  strength,  and  discharged  a  blow  on  tbe  head  of  one' 
WMcfa  tumbled  him  from  his  horse.    Tbe  otber  dragoon,  a  strong 
muftcular  man,  had.  In  tbe  meanwhMe,  bnd  bands  on  him.    Barley, 
in  r6quilal|  grasped  his  throat,  as  a  dying  tieer  seises  his  prey,  and 
both  losing  tbe  saddle  in  the  stru^le,  came  headlong  into  the  river^ 
and  were  swept  down  tbe  stream.    Their  course  might  be  traced 
by  the  Mood  which  bubbled  up  to  the  surface.    They  were  twice 
seen  to  risC)  tbe  Dalcbman  striving  to  swim,  and  Burley  clinging 
to  him  in  a  manner  that  sliowed  bis  desire  that  both  shoiUd  peri^ 
Their  corpses  were  taken  out  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  Uie 
river.    As  Balfour's  grasp  could  not  have  been  unclenched  withouf 
cutting  ofiT  his  hands,  both  were  thrown  into  a  hasty  grave,  still 
marked  by  a  rude  stone,  and  a  rudet  epitaph.'*  (p.  ddl— sSs.  vo^  iv.) 
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.  Morton  and  Edith  Belleiiger,  are^  of  eonnw^  lAerwaids 
happily  united* 

Th^  other  siory;  fs^kled  ^^  The  Black  Dwarf,"  onljiOccu« 
pies  one  volume,  and  neither  in  point  of  interest  nor  exat 
cuiion,  is  to  be  compared  with  <<<  l>ld  Mortality."  The  ia«» 
dividual,  who  gives  a  name  to  the  piece,  is  a  deformed 
Ddisanthrope ;  vrho  having  been  betrayed  in  a  love  ^frai^'b;f 
his  bosom  friend,  retires  in  disgust  to  a  mid  waste,  called 
Mucklestane  Muir,  where  he  budds  himself  a  hut,  and  finojoa 
the  singularity  of  bis  person,  dress,  and  deportment,  19 
taken  by  the  ignorant  country-people  for  a  supiernatur^ 
belojgi  ivho  holds  converse  wiXh  th^  devil  and  femiltai? 
8|pirits,  and  has  i^^limited  power  over  the  foTituaes  and  fatet 
of  all  who  live  in  his  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  there  aro 
several  parts  of  his  conduct  that  bear  a  very  ambiguous 
appeai^Bce,  fintil  they  are  afterflvards  explained. 

Near  to  the  place  where  the  Dwarf  has  settled  bit 
habitation,  resides  a  Mr.  Vere,  in  a  sort  o^  feudal  castle^^ 
whose  beautiful  daughter  is  in  love  with  a  young  mai]^ 
named  Earascliff,  who  has  a  rival  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Frederick  Langley.  Mr.  Vere  is*  in  truth,  the  friend  who 
bad  injured  the  Black  Dwarf,  .wnose  real  name  is  Sir  E^* 
ward  Mauley;  and,  by  .his  interposition,  a  midnight  .matcl| 
between  Sir  £.  Langley  and  Miss  Vere  is  preve^ted^  T4ia 
discovery  is  made  in  the  chapel;  and  Vere,  whohadheea 
concerned  in  some  treasonable  plots,  flies  to  France,  while 
young  Earnscliff  and  Miss  V^re  are  married  with  his  om^ 
sent,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Black  Dwarf,  who^ 
re^iri^f  jt>ito  andisoovened  seclusion,  bestows  upon  them 
t^e  hwk  cif  |t  very  large  fi>rtune.  This  story  possesses  con* 
^d^rable  capabilities ;  but  the  fault  is,  as  in  the  former,  the 
niukipltcation  of  characters,  by  which  are  rendered  imper* 
iect:  ike  following  specimen  is  taken  from  that  part  01  tha 
story,  in  which  the  Dwarf  intercejpts  the  <^remony  where 
Tare,  is  endeavouring  to  compel  his  daughter  to  jq[iarry  Sir 
P.  Langley. 

'  <^  Tlie  clergyman  opened  his  prayer-bpo)j;«  opd  lool^ed  to  ^f* 
y^re  for  the  signal  to  commence  the  service. 
•**  'Prsceeil,  said  the  latter. 

^*iBut  a  voice,  as  if  proceeding  ^om  the  tomb  ^,his  decsase^ 
wife,  calkd,  in  such  loud  and  harsh  accents  as  awakened  every  echf 
ip.lh^  vomited  chapel,  *  Forbear  T 

"  Att  ¥fem  mute  and  motionless,  till  a  distant  Hisjtle,  and  th*^ 
dafh  of  8Wordf»  .or  sooifthiog  reseipUing  it,  ^vas  heard  from  th^ 
4h^^^^tm^^»    It  ^eiimt  almost  tnst^tiy. 
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«•  '  Wlmt  new  device  is  fhisT  said  %  Frederick,  fierceij,  < 
ElliesUw  and  Marescbal  with  a  glance  of  malignant  8its|Hcioii. 

«<  <  It  can  be  bat  the  frolic  of  some  int«nipeiate  gnest^^said  EUies- 
bv,  though  greatly  confounded;  *  we  must  make  large  attowaoecs 
fi>r  the  excess  of  this  evening*s  ^stivity.     Proceed  witk  the  serrice.* 

''  Before  the  clergyman  could  obey,  the  same  prohibitioa  which 
they  had  before  heard,  was  repeated  from  the  same  spot.  The 
female  attendants  screamed,  and  fled  from  the  chapel ;  the  gentle* 
men  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords.  Ere  the  first  moment  <^  sur- 
prise bad  passed  by,  the  Dwarf  stepped  from  behind  the  moimiBenr, 
and  placed  himself  full  in  front  of  Mr.  Vere.  The  effect  of  so 
strange  and  hideous  an  apparition,  in  such  place  and  drcumstaooes, 
appalled  all  present,  but  seemed  to  annihilate  the  Laiid  of  EUies- 
kw,  who,  dropping  his  daughter's  arm,  staggered  against  the  nearest 
pillar,  and,  clasping  It  with  his  hands  as  if  for  support,  laid  fab 
brow  against  the  column. 

<«  '  Who  is  this  fellow  1'  said  Sir  Frederick;  '  and  what  doei  he 
mean  by  this  intrusion?' 

<* '  It  is  one  who  comes  to  tell  you,  said  the  Dwarf,  with  Ae  pccn- 
liar  acrimony  which  usually  marked  his  manner,  '  that  in  aumying 
diat  youDg  lady,  von  wed  neither  the  heiress  of  Eliieslaw,  dot  in 
Mauley-hall,  nor  of  Polverton,  nor  of  one  fnrrow  of  land,  unless  she 
marries  with  my  consent;  and  to  thee  that  consent  shall  never  be 
given.  Down — down  oo  thy  knees,  and  thank  Heaven  that  tfaon 
art  prevented  from  weddiug  qualities  with  which  thou  hast  no  con- 
cern— portionless,  truth,  virtue,  and  innocence. — And  thou,  base 
ittgratey'  he  contmued,  addressing  himself  to  Ellieslaw,  *  what  is 
Illy  wretched  subtcrAige  now?  Thou,  who  would'st  sell  thy 
daughter  to  relieve  thee  from  danger,  as  in  famine  thoa  wookTst 
have  slain  and  devoured  her  to  preserve  thy  own  vile  life  !  Ay,  hide 
thy  face  with  thy  hands ;  well  mayst  thou  blush  to  look  oo  idm 
whose  body  thou  didst  consign  to  chains,  his  hand  to  guilt,  and  Ui 
soul  to  misery.  Saved  once  more  by  the  virtue  of  her  wli6  cdb 
th^  father,  go  hence,  and  ^ay  the  pardon  and  benefits  I  conifer  on 
thee  prove  literal  coals  of  fire,  till  thy  brain  is  seared  and  soofched 
fike  mine.' 

*'  Ellieslaw  left  the  chapel  with  a  gesture  of  mute  desntir* 
(p.  834-:-337.  vol.  i.) 

We  do  not  think  the  state  in  which  these  volumet  ave 
written;  by  any  means  so  good  as  that  of  Guy  Manneriiig/ 
or  even  the  Antiquary :  the  author  becomea  a  little  careless 
as  he  gains  confidence  by  approbation;  and,  for  merdy 
English  readers,  too  niucn  of  the  Scotch  dialect  is  intro- 
duced into  the  speeches.  It  is  sometimes  employed,  bow- 
emr^  with  admirable  effect;  according  to  the  chanctcr  of 
the  individual  who  speaks,  it  seems  to  add  chanHcterestic' 
ftrocity  to  the  ruffian/or  simplicitjr  to  tho -innocence  of 
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youth,  and  tenderness  to  the  effusions  of  love.  On  other 
getiions-  tt  not  a  iittle  heightens  the  comic  effisct  of  riidtic 
humour. 

While '  exhibithig  the  manners,  the  author  has  endea- 
Yoared  also'  to  employ  something  of  the  language  of  ihfe 
times :  he  describes,  but  he  has  now  and  then  gone  too  iar 
liack  into  antiquity,  and  has  brought  forward  words  that  ha4 
even  then  been  lon^  obsolete.  The  error  was,  however,  oa 
the  right  side,  and  it  would  be  advantageous,  if,  instead  of 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  importing  French  terms,  we  re* 
florted  m#re  to  the  welk  of  undefiled  English,  afforded  by 
ottr  eMtr  writers. 

A^T.  VII.— DucATUs  LfiODi^Nsis,  oTj  the  Topograpbjf 
of  the  ancient  and  papulous  town  and  parish  of  LttedeSf 
fi»d  pprts  adjacenty  in  the  fVest  Riding  of  the  Count  t/  of 
York.  By  Rax^ph  Thobesby,  F.  Ic.  S.  The  secomi 
jfidmon^  wUh  twtes  and  additions.  By  Thomas  Dunham 
Wbitakbr,  L.L.D.  F.  R.  S.  Ficor  of  WhaUej/y  and 
Rector  of  Hey  sham.    Leeds,  Robinson  and  Son,  1816. 

LoiDis  and  Elmete,  or^  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  dis* 
tricts  described  in  those  vDords  by  BznEy  and  supposed  to 
embrace  the  lower  portion  of  Aredale  and  fVharfdate,  toge^ 
ther  with  the  entire  Vale  of  Calder^  in  the  County  of  York, 
Bf  Thomas  Dunham  Whitajlbr,  L.L.D.  F.  R.  S. 
.itieatr  of  WhaUeyy  and  Rector  of  Hevsham.  Leeds,  Ro« 
fauiaoa  Aod  Son,  181&— folio,  pp.  4m. 

.jRicHABn  the  First,  haying  taken  a  bishop  during  an 
j^pg^ement,  the  pope  immediately  applied  to  him  for  the 
r^piq^tipn  of  his  son.  The  king,  in  answer,  sent  tha 
Rrjn^iKtPf  his  right  reverend  captive  to  his  holiness,  with  this 
brief  feconunendalion,  ^^  See  now,  if  this  be  thy  son^s  coat,  or 
pot*'  ^The  bishop  here  spoken  of,  most  assuredly  belonged 
to  itbe  church  militant,  so,  from  the  general  spirit  mani- 
fested in  the  works  of  the  learned  and  reverend  editor  of 
the  Duca^us  Leodiensi9,  wi^  must  refer  him  to  the  sama 
ordeV;  and,  had  it  been  permitted  in  modern  times,  fox 
ec9le?i93ti<?^  to  eqief.  iqto  the  prpfession  of  arms,  we  should 
ngt  b^  a^..aU  surprised  to  find  him  in  the  situation  of  hia 
iuui;9)j.pneQur9or«  His  hostility  is  mor^  undistinguishing  thaik 
}&  ^t  #iU,y8ua](jn  secular  cooiUsts ;  )ie  shews  it  towards  ihfi 
leader.  %^,  jsJQTejpts  .,V>  foUow,  he  en^plovs  it  agaipst  the  sub^ 
ject  he  undertakes  to  discuss,  and,  like  the  kpights-erraMt 
of  the  dark.»gg8|.  ^his ^ble  i^hampioo 4^«Pi5  to b^ aoxioiai. 
Ceit.  Rev.  Vol.  17.  Dec.  1816.  4  L 
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to  meet  with  an  antagonist  in  eTeiy  direction,  anA  to  iffi- 
late  thoee  by  intrusion  and  defiance,  who  would  be  dispose! 
to  pay  him  both  unmolested  and  unheeded. 

By  a  periodical  writer  of  great  repute  in  the  last  cen- 
tary,  a  sort  of  military  organization  was  given  to  the  det^^i 
similar  to  that  which  Peter  the  Great  assigned  to  hia  €iv3 
administrators,  and  they  were  divided  into  generals,  field* 
officers,  and  subalterns.  Among  the  first,  .w«re  r^dLoned 
bishops,  deans,  and  arch-deacons ;  with  the  seoond,  were  the 
doctors,  prebendaries,  and  all  enrobed  with  acarfi;  the 
rest  were  comprehended  in  the  humbler  class  of  snhaltenfr 
It  was  said  then,  and  it  may,  on  much  stronger  groiad% 
be  asserted  now,  that  there  has  been  ^'  a  great  exceediiig  tf 
late  years,  in  the  second  division ;"  such  numerous  brevA 
having  been  granted  for  the  conversion  of  subalterns  unto 
scarf-officers.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  to  the  rank  of  fidd 
officers  our  priestly  editor  belongs;  and,  with  conscious 
security,  he  flourishes  about  his  ofl^ensive  weapons,  the 
deftnsive  even  disdaining  to  assume,  it  will  be  our  dlitf 
to  examine,  if  he  possess  that  invulnerability  wliidi  ha 
indiscriminate  challenges  would  indicate,  or  if  he  be  subjtxl 
to  the  common  infirmities  of  ordinary  beings,  and  l»ble  (b 
misguidance  and  error  like  other  men,  whether  subalterns, 
field-officers,  or  generals,  in  every  walk  and  professioa  (rf 
life. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  of  this  splendid  work,  is  called 
the  Ducatus  Leodiensis;  the  worthy  antiquary  to  whose 
labours  we  are  indebted  for  it,  being  extrenady  fond  of 
princely  distinctions.  The  second  is  entitled  Loidis  aid 
Elmete ;  in  order  to  permit  the  extension  of  the  ground,  er 
to  illustrate  the  district  supposed  to  be  comprehended  andsr 
these  terms  by  the  venerable  Bede.  The  whole  is  intro- 
duced by  a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author,  Mr.  Ralph 
Thoresby,  who  was  born  at  Leeds  in  the  year  1658;  and 
who  was,  after  the  usual  school  education,  placed  with  a 
merchant  for  instruction  in  commerce;  but,  even  attBIs 
early  period,  his  love  of  antiquities,  interfered  with  Us 
trading  pursuits.  He  was,  in  1678,  introduced  into  die 
countins-house  of  a  person  at  Amsterdam,  to  be  finrdw 
informed  on  subjects  of  foreign  traffic,  and,  at  the  same  tine, 
to  acquire  the  French  and  Dutch  languages.  Thisaituation 
he  seems  also  to  have  turned  to  account  only  for  the  object 
of  his  favourite  study ;  and  thus,  having  obtained  one  dia- 
lect of  the  Teutonic  language,  he  became  a  skilfbl  etymo- 
logist in  the  Saxon  local  names  at  home,  by  whidi  lie  wae 
'p'eatly  assisted  in  his  topographical  enquiries.  ' 
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'  IVotiritttslaDAfig  his  disinclihation  to  commerce,  onthe 
decease  of  his  father,  he  undertook  the  mercantile  concerns 
of  the  house ;  and  the  staple  trade  of  the  town  of  Leeds 
being;  in  a  state  of  temporary  depression,  he  purchased  his 
fiSsedom  in  the  company  of  Hamburgh  merchants.  In  1684,* 
lie  married ;  and  sustaining  some  losses  about  this  period,  he 
^thdrew  himself  entirely  from  trade,  and  devoted  himself^ 
almost  exclnsiTely,  to  the  study  for  which  he  had  con* 
tracted  so  early  an  ardent  and  unconquerable  passion. 

'  About  this  time,  a  religious  change  occurred  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Thoresby,  to  which  his  learned  editor  attaches  very 
^reat  imjiortance,  and  the  public  have  reason  to  rejoice  in 
it,  since  it  is  probable,  that  had  not  this  alteration  taken 
place,  we  should  not  have  been  favoured  with  Dri  Whit* 
aker's  luminous  exposition  of  the  present  work,  such 
^ould  have  been  his  disinclination  to  follow  the  steps  of  a 
sectary. 

''  After  the  accession  of  King  Ja^es»  and  when  his  condu^ 
however  plausible  towards  the  Dissenters,  threatened  the  ruin  of 
Protestantism  in  all  its  denominations ;  he  became  more  frequent  in 
his  attendance  upon  the  worship  of  the  established  church.  For 
thb  he  had  two  reasons :  first  the  learned  and  excellent  discourses 
of  his  parish  minister,  Mr.  Milner;  and  secondly,  a  generous  reso- 
lotibn  to  support  by  his  countenance  and  example  that  church,  to 
the  existtiice  of  which  it  was  evident  that  the  Dissenters  would 
finally  be  indiebted  for  their  own. 

"  But  the  minister  of  his  own  congregatioo,  a  batted  and  aagry 
m^'  bore  this  partial  abandonment  of  his  conventicle  with  extreine 
jnyatiepee.  All  the  topics  of  persuasion  usual  on  such  occasionf» 
ivere.  tried  with  tiiat  inefficacy  which  is  always  produced  by  want  pf 
te&iper  and  its  consequence,  want  of  judgment.  Meantime  the 
revolution  took  place,  and  while  the  church  of  Leeds  was  supplied 
by  a  minister,  even  more  attractive  tlum  Mr.  Milner,  the  see  of  • 
Tork  was  filled  bv  a  prelate  who  condescended  to  number  the 
AQjtiquaiy  among  his  tnends.  In  the  catalogue  of  Thoresby's 
acqi^tance  at  the  same  time,  was  Mr.  Thornton,  recorder  of 
Leeds,  a  man,  as  appears,  of  real  piety,  and  a  true  friend  of  the 
'  established  church.  To  these  persons  he  communicated  his  remain- 
ing  scruples  on  the  subject  of  an  entire  conformity.  From  the 
arshbbhop  in  particular,  he  received  the  most  affectionate  attention, 
and  by  his  arguments  the  church  finally  acquired  a  profiel}1e,  who 
did  her  honour  by  his  virtues,  as  well  as  attamments."  (p.  viii.  voL  1.) 

We  have  quoted  this  passage,  not  to  go  out  of  our  way 

to  make  any  comment  upon  it,  for  it  would  not  be  worth 

the  dcrviation^  jMit  to  shew  the  spirit  and  tejmper  with  which 

'ihe  reverend  editor  treats  personis  of  a  different  persuasion 
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from  the  establishment,  of  which  we  admit  hiB  to  he  a 
learned  and  honourable  member. 

In  the  year  1724  was  published  bv  Mr.  Thoredbj  the 
Yicaria  Leodiensis,  from  his  regard  to  the  church  of  his  owa 
parish)  and  the  many  eminent  divines  who,  according  to 
the  expression  of  the  editor,  had  presided  over  U.  In  1785, 
on  the  16th  of  October,  when  he  was  in  his  sixty-eighA 
~»r,  a  paralytic  stroke  terminated  his  life,  which  had  he- 
re been  threatened  by  a  similar  attack 
The  editor  admits  that  the  knowledge  of  the  author  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  was  not  inconsiderable,  jet 
he  objects  that  it  ^^  partook  of  the  nature  of  his  origiiial 
breeding,  and  was  scarcely  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  le* 
gularly  educated  as  a  scholar/* — Dr.  Whitaker  so  reluctantly 
applies  the  language  of  approbation,  that  he  ever  seems 
anxious  to  throw  in  a  kind  of  set-off  to  counterbalance  it« 
^^  Mr.  Thoresby,"  says  he,  ^^  was  attentive  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  his  children,  and  to  the  moral  character  of 
his  servants — a  class  oPflie  community,  who  at  that  time 
had  some  regard  to  character,  and  some  endurance  of  re- 
straint/' We  see  no  occasion  for  this  obtrusive  exercise  of 
asperity  towards  that  portion  of  society  which  has  enoo^ 
to  suffer  from  the  difficulties  of  situation,  without  having  a 
further  exercise  of  patience  from  the  arrogance,  coBtenpli 
and  injustice,  of  those  who  assume  to  be  their  superiorB ) 
but  the  disposition  is  never  more  severely  tried,  than 
when  diis  humiliation  is  attempted  by  those  (ram  whom  Ae 
consolations  of  religion  are  expected,  and  who  are  taaghC 
to  moderate  the  pride  of  rank  and  wealth  by  the  lustme* 
tions  of  that  sacred  vc^ume,  in  wj^ich  we  read.  ^<  Tlie  rick 
and  poor  meet  together ;  the  Lord  is  the  makef  of  thett 
all." 
In  the  conclusion  of  the  life  the  editor  says, 

^  To  confirtti  vrfant  ims  already  been  observed  of  the  mildkiess  toA 
|4ety  of  our  author's  disposition^  two  original  letters  ane  subjofinMl^ 
the  fitst  from  Tolsnd,  and  the  second^  in  answer  to  ft,  fretti  Tkoi«»- 
by,  highly  henonmbie  to  his  temper  as  a  man,  and  his  coosisMMy 
as  a  Christian.  The  calm  but  firm  reproof  which  it  confans  b  pm* 
dimd  not  only  out  of  respect  to  the  autfaor*s  memory^  bat  to  pst 
ta  shaoie  some  of  the  correspondents  of  a  later  unbefiem  (Oibboa)! 
Tbomsby,  though  too  mack  addieted  to  panegyric*  ^fiaMned  to 
flatter  an  infidel,  because  an  infidel  had  flatteied  kmC*  ^.  xv—«fi 
vol.  i.) 

It  might  be  imagiaed    from   thii  atatement  lint  Bfr; 
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Thoreaby  had  wholly  abandoned  the  gentleness  of  his  na^* 
tare,  and  employed  the  langnaffe  of  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence at  thiB  free-thinker;  but  his  reproof  was  the 
BMMt  mild  that  could  be  reported  to,  and  was  coupled 
ivith  terms  of  the  highest  commendation :  ^M  am  parti« 
eularly  oleased/'  he  remarks,  <^  with  one  expression  in 
jour's,  tnat  there  were  no  parties  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, for  I  am,  as  you  kindly  observe,  an  honest  man,  (let 
me  add,  simple  and  plain-hearted,)  and  can  converse  with 

feat  ease  and  satisfaction,  %vith  both  high  and  low  (though 
would  wish  all  distinctions  were  laid  aside,)  and  have 
correspondents  of  all  denominations,  but  you  will  par-* 
don  me  for  wishing  that  a  gentleman  of  so  much  huma* 
nity,  learning,  and  curiosity,  was  in  one  point  more  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  catholic  church*  Pardon,  Sir,  this  single 
expression,  as  proceeding  from  the  affectionate  desires  of  a 
simple  recluse  in  his  country  cell,  where  he  prays  for  peace 
and  truth,  and  the  welfare  of  all  mankind." 

The  first  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one  con- 
nsts  of  what  is  properly  called  the  topography  of  the  town 
and  parish  of  Leeds ;  and  the  other  is  a  catalogue  of  the 
antiquities,  and  of  the  natural  and  artificial  rarities  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Thoresby^  the  author.  The  former  commences  with 
an  account  of  the  town  and  manor  of  Leeds,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  different  places  assigned  to  the  parochial  limits, 
all  tending  to  shew  the  comparatively  humble  condition  of 
these  rich  and  populous  districts  at  the  close  of  the  seven** 
teeath,  and  eommen^ement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when' 
this  production  was  indited.  The  greater  proportion,  by  far, 
is  devoted  to  the  pedigrees  of  the  principal  families  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  we  cannot  even  get  over  the  descrip* 
tion  given  in  the  first  pa^e  without  the  intrusion  of  these 
genealogies,  the  introduction  of  which  would  afibrd  very 
fittle  entertainment  Or  instruction  to  the  generality  of  rea* 
ders*  We  should  have  thought  that  the  editor  miffht  hava 
incorporated  Uie  addehda  of  his  own  with  the  body  of  the 
worii^  conAecting  the  respective  subjects  with  the  local  cir* 
cuAistances  to  which  they  belong ;  but  it  will  have  been' 
sean  by  an  extract  we  have  before  supplied,  that  this  gea" 
tleman  was  priacipally  influenced  by  the  ^  importnnata 
dttnand  of  the  present  generation  for  the  integrity  of  an 
otfigiaal  text,''  and  for  this  he  has  endured  the  reprinting  of 
the  <^  sepulchral  trash  ;^'  and  such  is  his  apology  for  aol 
doing  what  the  author  would  certainly .  have  takea  the 
ti^aUe  bk  do^had  he  possessed  the  saaie  apportimity.  With 
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regard  to  the  *^  sepulchral  trash,'*  we  have  a  motive  \ 
for  his  disinclination  to  such  researches  in  his  Histotyaiid 
Antiquitj  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven.  "  This  work,"  be 
8a^*s,  <<  is  far  from  containing  a  complete  collection  of  the 
epitaphs.  The  author,  indeed,  woulci  have  had  the  conii- 
tenance  of  some  of  his  predecessors  had  he  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  sextons  and  parish<-clerh8,  for  an  entire 
assortment  of  these  wares.  But  from-such  undistingfoish- 
iBg  accumulation  of  <  sepulchral  trash,'  indifference,  eco- 
nomy, and  taste,  alike  revolted."  (He  might  have  avoided 
throwing;  mire  even  at  the  lay  brethren  of  his  own  order.) 
'*  These,"  he  continues,  indulging  in  another  way  the  same 

Slenetic  temper,  ^<  are  consigned  to  some  fiitnre  liiogra- 
er;  who,  at  the  distance  perhaps  of  two  centuries,  view- 

g  the  figures  of  the  last  generation  through  the  mists  of 
antiquity,  may  behold  them  dilated  into  giants  of  wisdom 
and  virtue.  Distance  and  indistinctness  are  great  sources 
of  the  sublime." 

With  regard  to  the  Musaeum  Thoresbyanum,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  ought  wholly  to  have  been  excluded^  not* 
withstanding  the  notes  and  additions  for  which  the  learned 
editor  takes  credit,  and  which  notes  are,  as  in  the  fiMiner 
pert  of  the  same  volume,  very  few  in  number,  ^^  rminamta 
tn  ^urgiie  vastoy'  and  not  worth  the  little  space  they  ooc^y. 
It  IS  a  melancholy  truth  for  the  purchasers,  that  this  firivo* 
lous  catalogue  of  an  antiquarian,  who  lived  an  hondred 
years  am,  and  which  was  sold  Ions  since  by  auction  fi^ 
450/.,  should  have  been  again  intruded,  with  all  the  deco- 
rations of  type,  margin  and  paper,  and  with  the  embellish- 
ments of  a  respectable  artist,  for  no  one  purpose  but  to 
magnify  the  bulk  of  the  concern,  and  the  charge  of  this 
expensive  undertaking.  At  least,  so  far,  this  ^<  castration*' 
of  the  original  text  (to  repeat  'the  delicate  expression  of 
tiie  editor)  would  have  been  endured  without  pain,  and 
Sttbmttted  to  without  injurious  consequences.  If  the  regaid 
to  the  preservation  of  the  ^^  original  text"  is  to  preserve 
the  record  of  the  puerilities  (or  ^<  anilities,*'  as  Dr.  Whila« 
ker  has  it)  of  such  a  credulous  collector  as  he  describes  Mr. 
Thoresby  to  be,  we  hope  this  mischievous  partiality  for 
originals  will  be  abandoned,  as  otherwise  our  libraries  w31 
be  filled  with  materials  vet  more  degrading  and  offensive 
than  the  ^'  sepulchral  trash"  supplied  by  sextons  and  parish 
clerks,  to  which  and  to  whom  the  doctor  expresses  sock  a 
violent  antipathy. 

Mr.  Thoresby  having  left  the  historical  part  of  ids  woik 
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npfiaighed,  it  was  the  more  desirable  that  thisi  which  forms 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  undertaking,  should  be 
completed,  and  in  the  second  volume,  to  which  we  are  now 
proceeding,  this  purpose  has  been  in  some  respects  very  mi^ 
nntely  and  ablj  accomplished,  and  with  a  patience  of  re- 
search, as  well  as  a  boldness  of  execution,  that  does  great 
credit  to  the  learned  compiler.  The  editor,  in  this  second  vo- 
lume, does  not  strictly  confine  himself  to  the  limits  of  his 
author,  but  he  extends  his  illustrations,  as  we  before  inti- 
iKiated,  to  the  tract  of  country  denominated  by  Bede  Loidis 
and  £lmete,  which  is  supposed  to  include  the  lower  {)ortioQ8 
of  Aire-dale  and  Wharfe-dale,  together  with  the  entire  vale 
of  Calder,  in  the  county  of  York.  He  does  not  even  con- 
fine himself  wholly  to  these  limits,  but  from  Bradford  he 
Sroceeds  to  Halifax,  bearing  upon  Whalley,  in  order  that 
e  may  connect  the  present  with  his  former  enauiries,  which, 
with  the  history  of  Craven,  already  mentionea,  will  supply 
information  regarding  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the 
extensive  county  of  York. 

"  This  tract/'  he  says,  "  though  not  strongly  marked  by  nature^ 
is- far  from  being  deficient  in  natural  beauties.  It  embraces  a  portion 
(almost  the  lowest,  and  therefore  at  least  the  most  fertile  portion)  of 
tliree  northern  vallies,  watered  by  the  Calder,  the  Are,  and  tlM 
Wharf.  Commencing  with  the  junction  of  the  two  former  at  Cas« 
tleferd,  it  pursues  the  line  of  the  first  to  the  point  at  which,  after  a 
course  of  twenty  miles,  it  issues  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
parish  of  Halifax.  From  Castleford  the  Are  traced  upward  by 
Leeds,  the  principal  subject  of  this  work,  conducts  us  to  the  point 
at  which  in  that  valley  the  history  of  Craven  terminated  to  the  south. 
Stretching  in  the  next  place  over  the  high  grounds  which  bound  the 
vallies  of  Are  and  Wharf,  this  enquiry  will  extend  to  Harwood  (a 
scene  of  elegance  and  antiquity  sufiiciently  important  to  justify  a 
wider  deviation,)  and  ranging  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  parish 
•of  Otley,  will  terminate,  for  a  similar  reason,  with  the  limits  of  llk- 
ley.  At  the  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Bradford  it  will  attach  upon 
the  parish  of  Whalley,  and  therefore  connect  itself  with  another 
work;  but  the  connection  would  have  been  more  complete  had.  not 
the  extensive  and  interesting  parish  of  Halifax,  unquestionably  a  por* 
tion  of  the  great  Saxon  parish  of  Dewsbury,  aud  consequently  the 
whole  vale  of  Calder  up  to  its  source  near  my  own  residence,  been 
forestalled  by  the  sluggish  labours  of  its  own  antiquary.  In  adopt- 
ing a  plan  so  comprehensive,  I  willingly  submit  to  the  necessity 
which  it  imposes  of  treating  the  several  subjects  less  in  detail  than 
has  become  fashionable  in  works  of  modern  topography."  (p.  1, 
vol.  ii.)  •» 
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nrwytrniing.'  'mfj  ipnertni  «m  oi  aoniiuaine^,  h&Uii' 
m  dffi«odiiHt]^  Mky  Totudies '^  "ir^eM'iMh^} 
M^Mi^l  tMcoMhito  bf IT  ftidgle^riMf^Ms  m^Mftiji 
gression  egainsttlM  rtfl«iof  ^tfid  ti«lfe/>UMily»  ^ 

llaihi^lir npfhkh  isidipiMsiUi*. it ideprasKs  fcy  tllic  ii>y *L»«|tiiHp 
^4teiiFfgaidi  wii»t  it  loil^  9»i|t.f  Oii»  tb^/oUM^diafiii  iVi%«o^Mh 
^^(U,Mh)«*  oven  tboiig^  pMiscli^ied.^  tjie  l«^«tio%>f)f^lrMw  Mie 

T^^retphed  thiog«wiiicb^  if  they  w/ere  more  DpeT^aD^j^i^iitf^ 
>^ouId  be  Dotbiiigy — things  entitIiD|^  tbeini^elv^  Gil^di^^  it^ 
f)escript|ons,  &c.  must  nut  be  permitted  to  boast  toemselv^  id^ 
absence  of  prolixity.  They  are  at  ad  infiuite  distauc^^lMllxmK 
dullest  details  of  regidar  topography,  tgniiraoc^  df  tife  "iS^ 
lAgMiag  perpetoal  tetsaovDers^  mistuket  in  cliroDolo|y  and  m  ainay* 
(ion»  together  with  imbecility  and  cIoudiaM  ^  «iiiden0Milfil|^/  i^^ 
■lore  permit  such  tinh  to  aspire  to  the  name  of  topogtaphy.  ttuui  a 
verger  of  a  cathedral  is  allowed  to  rank  .with  aptiquaxies."  (p.  % 
vol  ii.) 

;  iTh'e  Dr.  in  enumerating  the  different  persons  iili^^t 
educated  at  the  Grammar  School  at  Leeds;  iu^nttdra'^. 
Theopbilus  Lindsey,   vicar  of  Catterick|  a$  'ff  ^n  Tallii 
and  amiable  man,  but  of  perplexed  understanding  and'ac. 
pulpus  conscience,  who  forsook  his  former  ,conbecti9£u3*i(&l 


iputei^ 

p^ilu^  Lindsej^,  it  is  not  at  all  our  business  oY'inidifikUUiTS^ 
enqufre,  but  in  Justice  to  this  venerable  d^s^nJe?/^W£^ 
described   here  to  be  of  a  perplexed  'uhAers^'mri^   Wfc* 
ought  to  say,  that  if  he  ^ere  pre-eminent  fi>r  any.  qnaiilies, 
it  was  for  the  clearness,  strength  and  soundaeaa.of  hiaun- 
d^^tanding,  which  he  has  abundantly  exhibited,  both  ia 
bU  discpuraes  and  writings*    Jle  was  si  tikf  of^if  ^riSupifidw' 
Ci^scionqe^  that  he  wasguilty  of  anoAier.o^l^^cllb^ 
tb^  editor  .is  in  no.d^ger  of  falling  ^'^  tie.  resiMealu^Waitf^^ 
aie^a/id,  its  einolumeats^  lyijh  vcf^  jJaUmna;  ei""'^  ^'^^ 
oCprefer,ment,  and  when  afterwards  writ|iiiid  wnb] 
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V  Wi.VMr  of  WMkr,  in  Us  wont  of  tke  poiitk  of 
BunUU,  adTerts  to  another  distinfuished  personage  of  ihm . 
wumB  Boniuiaion  in  these  terns : — ^^  It  deserfos  to  bo  r»* 
corded  that  at  Fieldhead,  near  Btrstall,  in  17S3,  was  bom 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestly,  of  whom  it  is  not  easjr  to  dedde  wbethor 
his  writing  have  been  more  serviceable  to  philosophy,  or 
more  pernicious  to  religion."  If  Dr.  Whitmer  bad  taken 
the  trouble  to  peruse  both  the  philosophical  and  rdigioua 
"W^riu  of  this  ingenious  and  intelligent  person,  he  would 
Bot  bm^e  subjected  him  to  this  invidious  notice* 

:  A  oecluse  scholar,  who  has  confined  his  attention  to  topo- 
graphical antiquities,  maj  require  to  be  informed,  tnat 
there  were  few  branches  of  human  pursuit  to  the  growth 
and  luxuriance  of  which  Dr.  Priestly  did  not  in  some  way 
contribute,  and  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  appliled  so  largely 
in  arts  and  manufectures,  in  medicine,  and  in  domestic  life^ 
he  is  the  parent  and  founder ;  grounding  his  discoveries  on 
&ct  and  experiment,  he  was  enabled  to  detain,  examine^ 
decoinpose,  and  restore  the  most  subtle  fluid  in  nature; 
and  he,  in  a  more  substantial  sense  than  that  which  was  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  poet, 

-  Gives  to  airy  nothing 


A  local  habitation  and  a  name.*' 

With  respect  to  his  attainments  in  the  learned  languages, 
fats  controversy  with  Dr.  Horsley  is  before  the  public,  and 
perhaps  we  are  of  opinion,  as  far  as  we  can  presume  to  form 
a  judgment  between  such  competitors,  that  in  the  Greek  the 
bishop  was  more  **  at  home ;"  but  we  know  that  a  student 
more  laborious  was  never  known  than  his  opponent,  and  a 
more  successful  one  has  rarely  been  found;  yet,  unlike 
many  scholars  of  the  present  age,  who,  in  disease  of  mind 
and  E)ody,  in  pride  and  indolence,  ffout  and  plethora,  dose 
a  morning  of  glory  by  an  evening  of  darkness,  he  could  say 
vnth  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  >- 

*'  Sofimi  fM»  yap  fk  ofMXsyvfMrtff  Ifafm  U  yt  ««•  Wfifivrtfi  «» 

When  we  saw  this  veteran  in  philosophy  and  erudition, 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  in  the  town  which  is  the  cen- 
tral point  of  Dr.  Whitaker's  circle  of  inquiry,  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  reading  throughout  the  Old  Testament  in  the. 
or^;iiial  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  for  the  third  time.  Let  the 
Vicar  of  Whalley  and  Rector  of  Heysham,  say  as  much  of 
his  own  respect  for  the  sacred  writings,  and  oiir  mede  of  ^ 
CftiT.  Ray.  Vol.  IV.  Dec.  1816.  4  M 
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Biadnw  •jrgtem,  and  has  been  eEcstad  «  tke  acito  m  m 
tllbe^Mmbaloiwng^fiarllbB/iciitoijiaof  tfiifc  ^nAMaBP-te 
ti^fiiriBif  cliaMu/'  We  Biaoeiahf  join^  im  iimmmmmt^^ 
ifon  applied  to  tlie  lale  ticar  ofLaaiij  tli0>llev«. K^iH^Maai. 
(wMi  wkom  we  ^reit  not  nAiiUf  Magyaialedljv  aad  <ha 
dthet  leeaeea  of  these  prend6e»>  aad  we  Mi  "* 
cesB  4a  the  undertaking ;  hot  atbon^  the  deeii 
which  are  ver^  itequeot  in  this  worh^  fitna 
le^of.aU  ammld  be  indulged  with  regard  to 
ijpliUrtiooa  devoted  tapuUicijiBtruction^  we  ara~ 
iM'that  of  the  riaacfeteriaa  e»t»h>iahaMenl,  althon^^l 
Uia  fBieutj^ »  paint^f  tiaie»|uidahhoag|h.^  acn;^  exmi^im 
af  iiha  fiwiiifir  peabahlj^  dapaadad  aa  tha  qwapetifagiB.  mnn^ 
hf  the  lattery  not  a  sjrUBUe  ie  mealioBad*  . .  ... :  va*« 

The  Doetor  next  proceeds  teaamta  lis  Mitay  if  Aa 
lawn ;  and  here  it  is  extuMn^lj  reaMilfiaUa^hallfca^iias 
no  account  of  the  ar is,  manQ A<!lure6  and  coameroa^  as  Aaf 
have  been  conducted  with  such  extraordiMiy  abil^jriaBd 
stjiooess  in  this  place  wd  Mb  neighbamhaod,  TYn  igy  It 
taaa  de{(ree,  account  foi*  bjs  n^lect  hi  tUs  pii  ~  ^ 
Bi  kogth,  when  he  approaches  ue  dose  of  his  i 
ii.  p.  580.)  sensible  probably  of  this  deicii^nqr^' 
Vaowled^ss  his  little  partiality  to  manufiictupta».^a^d^^i 
usual  cootaiM^iHaiiSt  fi^ie,  ha  adYodm.  lo  ^^  thelo  ~  ~ 
aasaand  patuissKiey  tbaiicAoUcMisnass  aad  | 
tka  aaiMitaolttrerw"    lEn»  the  .g^nenUty  a£  hiB  i 

sWai^  hsavea  oo«iiiBaheiid&  the  pcaocfiil  h  ,   ^  

Md,  whosifc  habitudes  ha  dascvibaa  imdea  the  tmrnm..*^^ 
heavy  ox-like  stupidity  of  the  n^evehariaauhMBSfc^  ^IImII 
is  no  class  or  order  of  society,,  the  higgler  diefliaetia^'  isa4 
the  members  of  the  church  excepted,  that  insMMrlhBWar 
other  has  not  the  misfortune  to  be  e^^posed  tt>  tlMt^deriifei 
of  the  Vicar  of  Whalley  and  Rector  of  Ifoyshaaii  IMA 
part  'Of  the  publication  to  which  we  aie  pow  at 
oe  pbuvs  forth  his  lamentations  over  aiijoof^fte;^! 
baaeikial  improvements  of  aiodera  tifnea,.  gomii^p 
whiah  has  raaderadcaamnMinioatian  tluxiagjhopi^.  w(.lA9r 
domk^itke^  nad^  a«Je,  wd  ^.  »faita»ri7f^Lirig 
couna  which  ia  absdutelgr  nccessai^  to.  tha  prasperij^  «t 
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veiy  peculiar,  that  we  cannot  avoid  quoting,  fbr  flbMHw 
iimft  <^tli6  reader  iHe  lMlowi]ii^*Mridtt8  argmienttfdte  hh* 
j^ervaYkms,  m  t^e  tfourse  of  whidf^be  h6\ilf  re^ommetiib  AM 
j^ytret  bo  trusted  in  a»  few  bAYM^as  podeiiU^y  mnd  Ibat  Iti^fa 
MdumeDts  D^  confen^d  far  its  ex6rcU&4'  . 

•  •    '-    ■•  ....       '   ....  ^  ,.  .    :/ 

"*<^  A^i^,  tUb^K  it  fiiayifi||^r  fmndotkat^  the  fact  H  iiftfr 
teUy^Cmttthet  danger  io  tm^Uiog  is  ^^^ponjoMbly  ittctfeased  ^ 

jli#e#iri^9efeii,w«friifpfilAii)a^  ii94|ief;^t^i(^lf  tiMima  .l^$fWiy! 
i9#lio|| J9i|4  ^rraPMf>«6ti&ii  botb  to  o^  ^j^d  bef^k  Tbe  xe^oa,  ] 
immifk^V^^  WJ^\  tbc»e  districU  fotth^  ImX  ^(W  j^rs  wou 
JffmbA'f>V;|H^H9^de^  4^.  th€t  iiicre^ied  numbfer  of  casoaipeg^ 
|pf)^  ^fi^t^^r  tl^Q  ,the  iBcriea^e  of  population.  U  t^e  sQb^^  adB 
nirudi^  can  travel  now  with  greater  ;^ttrity  t)mn  bet3&toior('''w)m 
IS  1^1^  dottlbtfut,  Uif  lowev  orders  of  people  are  i^ver  pruim^  ^sm 
bot  dTways  sober,  L»^  ool  before soeb tboogbtfess  oreabirei upttd 
fifce  a  rtce-€Oarse  and  ;foa  prodaee  mcee  inom^rabli^  in^ailcdi^Ii 
JUl  is  not  like  tkat  of  a  slov^  beast  ua^er  ito  bardea»  bat  pmiatt^ 
abaost  of  sudden  dealk  .      >t /d 

^  Tb^  aMdira  derieeof  tanipika  loads  he»  been  ffodeotiM  of 
emaapnttlous  modfrof  Min^rily  gimpded  cpi  no  very  def«^  OT/Ww 
^(JMBiirf  JboBHm  natiucw  Tbe  trust  of  managing  tbese  coocefg^ 
jKiimlHiil^to  vaiaaeiroaii  .kodi^ ^  ai<n  napwd^  aad  tbereA^not 
gpaiMlkMalD'aely  and  wfaea.  aetinf»  Keble  tone  acooimt  of  tfaw 
MOdnct  Thisr  is  wrong,  inevesy  f^inlof  view,  for,  in  tbe  first 
flwie,  fear  of  rtfrnacb  is  a  naeb  siroilger  nriiloiple  tbai>  a  seifse  of 
duty;  but  fear,  of  reproecb  wben  divided  aaiongf  a  mulfitade  it 
Ie4uoed4dmosttp  notlu^  In  tbe  next  idece  tbese  personi,  af 
|ttU|t  tbose  of  tbem  v^o  are  moat  panttrA  in  their  eiertion^  are 
<^o«eQ  oat  of  a  c^ss*  of  society  above  a  trifliBg  reiattneration«  and 
i)eneadi  ^t  bigb'feeling  of  bonotur  wbich  keeps  men  ^ifhia  ibo 
Ifcie  of  daty  from  the  very  sense  of  independence.  True  policy  dsb* 
|A«»«»«d«te0ttlieveiy(seiiefBaoftbiat  traslpowevi*asftw]iMde 
•iipesiiUeiWy  tbepswatt  fei  the  disobatea  <»f  thebrda^,  aid  paailk 
^MtttevefehiNr  thttudfid  bmA  of  iu.  To  |his  it  aiay.  b^  ok^ 
jmmi  that tttfamitm^esfci  ignpst  t4KMa  theie  is  siiaelgr  Ho  e^neial 
aMiMSoMphifitii  4*1  tbWNlYe»  unpaid.  I  anewer^  tbal^^vii 
I^UirT  |dalf}.«ot.bv  tba  dfi^|H«able  or  penudoasooasideEalioool 
spttawy  Godftirbidl  bat  by  tbe  posseaslDO  of  pow^  aad  influence 
b»thMa«rsspcr<ifye  $0ighboiirboods,  and  by  tbe  codsckrasness^I  trua^ 
tiMt'  SMsb^flawer  i^  for  the  most  part  impartiaUy  exercisedr  and  soe|» 
in^bime^  b^Msiitfially ;eatpkyMi.  It  arast  also  be  added^  in  wdct  to- 
llktf  ^1Flbaltife%oAk<oottpafisefl^tbiitflHSgis(tfalea 


at  itf^ary^naAaalibeta  lagMhe^  and  tianfiMthe  bbme,  wh 
4^ilMrved|iM^«Kb  1^  gmfef  iMight  ape»  bidMdanisr 
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em  PFhitaker's  Tapognfptiy  t>f-lMA^ 


EtmthiafiaC  tbegwcnl  apfletaticm «{nBg<ifimi  tU^iri 
"  (p.  01-t«,  «#1.  iL)   .    '  

tie.  almost  justifies  the  commotion  to  wliicli  he  allodes  ia 
i  former  passage,  and  we  sTiould  even  be  iuclined  to  con- 
dude,  from  his  language,  that  be  himself  would  have  beca 
disposed  to  head  ^^  the  rude  and  undisciplined  rabble  of  the 
north,"  on  the  occasion  of  the  infraction  of  the  rights,  h^ 
advocates. 

.}*  Notwithstanding/'  says  he,  "  the  deplorabk  state  of  the  hidi* 
ways,  which  continued  to  the  earlier  yean  of  many  persons  >et  liv- 
ing, we  have  seen  that  the  first  attempt  to  erect  a  tolMiar  pc^asiooed 
1^  insurrection.  Neither  am  I  quite  sure  that  the  orif^iial  attenipl 
11(99  perfectly  equitable.  To  intercept  an  ancient  highway,  19  dn» 
t^^in  upon  a  man  for  the  purchase  of  a  convenience  which  he  doci 
mot  desire,  and  to  debar  him  from  the  use  of  his  ancient  accomn»- 
dation,  bad  as  it  was,  because  he  will  not  pay  for  a  better,  has  oer« 
tainly  an  arbitrary  aspect,  at  which  the  rude  and  undisciplined 
babble  af  the  north  would  naturally  revolt.  And  singular  asf'tbe 
epfaiiMi  tnkf  seem  at  present  af^er  the  objection  has  been  so  long  M. 
tntt&k,  1  am  not  persuaded  that  the  undertakers  were  not  bMud  ia 
jMatice  to  lewe  the  old  highways,  and  the  option  #f  pavemtHt  mt 
tbe  new*  open  to  the  traveller,  (p.  82,  vol*  iL) 

:  The  notions  of  the  editor  with  respect  to  the  violent  pro* 
^je^ding  which  took  pl^ce  subsequent  to  the  intei^-re|^nuai| 
vre  introduce,  in  order  to  shew  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
would  have  *^  weeded  out  by  (degrees'*  the  noxious  plants  that 
had  so  long  taken  root  in  the  garden  of  the  church.  These 
factions  are  illustrated  by  a  few  gleanings  from  Calamy  attd 
bthers  orr  this  subject,  b«rt  which  appear  to  us  to  be  too  pai^ 
tiully  and  carelessly  selected,  to  render  it  necessai^  to  sdbi 
jbin  them. 

/^.^^  After  so  krge  an  aooouat  of  the  eeelesiastical  estabUahNEfentih 
tfaispiirish,  spmething  is  due  to  the  memory  of  those  wbci  after,  tlie 
n^storation  of  King  Charles  the  Second  withdrew  or  were  expelW 
i^om  it  Th<e  terms  of  conformity  on  that  oocasiod  were  purposely 
narrowed,  in  order  to  exdode  many  of  the  old  ministersy  wbo,  b^ 
romaining  in  possession  of  their  pulpits*  would  have  bad  too  mach 
infiaence  over  the  minds  of  the  pepple.  In  thi»  rigorous  and  excla- 
tSffe  lie^irement  the  government  were  justified  by  the  neoessily  rf 
l6ei<Base;  many  of  these  men  weh<'  avowedWi  hostile  to^tfae  new  ga- 
vietiNSeat^  andtherefore  deienedfy  exchided;  but  the  Kal  himifcMp 
was  that  of  the  Presbyterianii  'wto  really  ^<wbhed  wall  toa  liaHlsd 
jBMiarchy,  but  oouM  notbriagpthenaalvai  to  subaHt  toiihf  iaj^osi- 
tiitea  (aa  Ibey  deeaiBd  ^hem)  fl^aU)  e»iidofialdaaiaiiDhy*/f  Alterai^ 
1^  eouKqiuMiie^s  of  this  tx^luaiaB  to  th^imtawta  «f.  grligjpa  mm 
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aectfl.which  at  this  moment  divide  and  distracts  Ae  fiiigUiBi  qatiotf^  ^ 
but  th^  jpresent  a^d  instantaneous  effects ^of  it  were  visible  and  s^o- 
dalous.  Tbe  excluded  ministers,  little  sbort  of  26o0  in  number, 
iverei  indefiitisable  in  their  Ufinistiy,  .strict  in  their  conversation;  and^ 
nftt  unlearned  in  their  onvn  system  of  tb^ogy.  For  such  an  bosn! 
cf  ^^reachers,  excluded  at  a  short  warning  and  on  a  single  day.  It 
tMIs  impossible  to  find  competent  successors.  This  might  nave 
been  foreseen,  and  should  have  been  considered;  they  might. baln& 
been  weeded  out  by  degrees,  they  might  have  been  prohibited  under 
a^re  )!Menalties  from  preaching  on  political  subjects,  and  when  that 
gl^eat  essential  was  secured,  they  might'perba)>s  have  been  indulged' 
a^  f6  ffie'  omission  of  some  forms  and  observances  reasonably  ex!-; 
W^d  6f  tbos«  who  were  to  follow,  and  who  had  been  eddbiteii  2lir^ 
tfce  principles  of  conformity.  The  evil,  however,  was  less  felt  hi  iht 
-parish  'of  Leeds,  than  almost  any  other  populous  town,  as.  th^* 
Cbtirch  continued  to  be  supplied  by  a  succession  of  pious  and  able 
Iricn,  no  way  inferior  to  their' ejected  brethren."    (p.  93^,  vol.  it.)  ^ 

^  After  quitting  tbe  immediate  precincta  of  the  town -lef 
lueeds,  the  author  crosses'  tbe  river  to  Holbech,  and  herenhip 
finth  a  change,  although  indicating  the  rapid  growth  df  iti^ 
ihistiT)  atid  the  extensive  enlftrgeriient  6f  confimeVce  imtt 
population,  not  at  all  agreeable  to  his  ffishes.  Tb'Mo^ 
author's  account  of  this  township,  he  observes,  <'  little  is  to 
I^p  added,  and  that  little  is  no  very  pleasant  subject  for  a 
Jtopographer.  Less  than  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  a  d»t 
lached  village,  chiefly  inhabited  by  clothiers,  with  an  inter? 
yal  of  man^  pleasant  fields,  planted  about  with  tall  poplar^i 
^.  which  It  was -separated  frow  the  tpii^Q.  Fromthi^^xac^ 
.¥^rdure  and  I  vegetation  arenpw  fled,  s^d  ,tlie.sai^fiiOftfi| 
l^endeth  to  hes^ven ! ,  The  curatc^'s  .hau9^''  he.  adds  |>atlMir 
tically,  ^^  till  within  the  last  thirty  yeara,  in  a  quiet  and 

3>en  situation,  has  partaken  of  the  general  calamity.T 
f  »ffwti«let  he  eMress^s  hiiHselfin  the  neXtlocftl  df^idle;! 
'With  equal  sensibility,  tts  %  in  the  disease' of  his'ftK^iif^ 
%fe  had  entirely  forgofteii  all  that  constituted 'fl(e'cbtii'mi6^ 
,l!?ial  glcfry  of  this  envied  nation.  "  A  greater  ch&hge,*  Itife 
^says,  *^can  scarcely  be*  conceived  in  the  character  add  &p- 
'pccuance  of  the  plac^,  now  and  of  old.  Under  tte  G^^? 
^ignes  and  jibe  TVevils  the  features  of  Hunslet  ^^re  a  gr^ 
Afipqr  bouse  apd  park,  a  slender, .i^nd  obaequio^s  popij4l)r 
j^lg^';  Ja/e^\de.aAd  MHskilful  husbandry  ;.(but  qai^t«  cl^Mlhr 
|Mllf»^.aiidx«po6e..  L  need  not;  expose  the^ntra$(/V  .m(^ 
.;  i.Yery  diffeiMit  is  the^  spirit  with  which  tbe  author^'  Mn 
^Sfaflreabyyrefcratotradnir  poTMits,  MUdti^ir  cimMtlMDeee; 
#ri&^€«y  where  efWliir#Uii  eatirfietiM^of  die  rMe  ami  lk#> 
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An  mad^  m  ta  th^btograpliy  of  tbe  Mirieat  gdd' wortby  Jlmrt- 
liea  who  have  promoted  them,  and  ne  ranaa^cks  b«^  sacMd 
•atid  profane  historf  to.  shew  the  diefiitj  0^  commerce,  airi 
the  hoDoar8  aod  adTvantages  with  which  both  in  aiident javd 
ipodern  times,  it  has  been  attended.  We  onlj  notice  tUa  (o 
shew,  that  the.editor  can  find  no  apology  in  the  sentimeeli 
,qS  bis  author  for  his  abandonment  of  wbataver.is  snoct^crar 
ditable  to  the  district  of  which  he  tfeats,  and  jSmbI  hamm^ 
iMPe  to  the  coQiitrjr  to  which  he  bekmgi^  laid  tlMt  aa- Ar 
inwr  bis  work  being  a  veloable  >«dditioe  le  tfte-fanaerA  in 
tbose  departmeots  which  are  naoat  essential,  tl  iai  ea  Mr  as 
Ms  avthori^  and  mflaenee  so,  a  sttbtraefton,  ted  tte^^or- 
'Mcatlen  he  expresses  at  the  population  Md  iil|^bQiii^i)f 
Hblbeek,  Hunsiet,  and  several  other  situations^  wHl  sMt 
Ant' it  is  professedly  intended  to  be  so.  ' 

Liable  to  the  same  objectioo  is  his  mea^e  accpunt  oTlfe 
4our^hing  iind  opulept  trading  (owns  of  Bradfop^  ^ad  J|yh 
4^csfield ;  he  confines  hia^  observations  on  the  ptpdpcfttP 
JlUiottrs  of  the  first  to  a  very  fisw  wosdst  efid  to  the  genj^ 
i^ffpta.of  the  lattcir  he  denotes  a  single  ^Uuai.  Wilh  whal 
^t»ti$9y  he  disposes  of  asether  considerable  hive  of 'Ooe 
Aorthani  iedustry  we  will  next  ezamine*  Aibr  obaewief 
tha*  Ae  BMimem  of  die  inhabitants  of  Helifiix  fartakeef 
Urn  character  of  the  soil,  nieged  and  untractaUey  and  ridi^^ 
itoliBg;  the  tincture  of  early  puritamsnr  in  the  dirisliai 
aeiaefl  of  the  p^ple,  he  says, 

'*  In  the  reSMter  parts  of  theparish,  aad  particalivly  ea 


LsntasMre^  wboeekliuwlitt/ the  peat 
eilstsd^  er  have  ~ 
Msle  ef^  awoaeieaaA  asonb  b,  pcffasps,  BK>ie 
pert  ef  tha  idaadL    IgMnal  aod  ansfH^  yti 

,  eedesfewrsslssiBti  aasalaw^  aed 


it  is  a  niagidar  phmodMnas  that  shaosi  al  Ihs  ft^ 


an^.aadsft  see  dsaaainstioa  orolber,  ■sligioBWtsi  ▲strikask' w 
j^aciy  1  wiU  aot  asj^  of  the  teadsncY  of  separtdaa-to  piedeos  ia4i 
amalhy,.  hat  of   the  ioeScaej  of  eitdtiplied*  — ^    •^-^-j^-- 


and 
aijMks/ef  wonhq^  to  oonect  it/  In  fiict^  tik  fitf  *as  anr  etal 


caa  h^  collected  on  the  sabject,  tbegr  were  aeidHr  hcHtf  asif 
worst  before  tbe  lefoiustion;  they  were  no  bettar  wbcaiaH  weAi 
Homioalynieaibeisof  theekufchof  EogisiHl.;  OioopfedrwiA  drifr' 
atberpropemitiesy  the  inherent  baseness  of  theiraaturesy  is|  "  ' 
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magfig^wfik  yioj.t^  Aemfiio^  in  mtk^  wmk  fmm m^mm$^w 
&(iffj94i\ttpxk  torn  of  qgootenaoc^  very  .strikiug  to  ao  observani 
^tx^gjBT,  j|o4  ^veQ  to  tho$e  who  hsive  beeo  long  accuA^one^  kfi  tbem 
after  a  tem^rary  abMoce^  Add  to  all  tbes^  a  squaUd  coanteoa^ce* 
i  savagf  grin,  the  legs  and  feet  uncovered,  togetoer  with  the  wliol^ 
mbh  neglected  and  forlorn,  aj/d  the  portrait  of  one  of  these 
wtetefettf  bmgs  ivIcatDplete.  fir  a  rank  cotisiderabiy  abote  these 
liMf,  MMtfier  KmaHiahle  trait  of' iMtmefl,  is  weiflth  (welMi  ffftp^^ 
tmby  inefci>ipg>  tirHbottt  aiyyiattideiio;  tti  eMliwfimr;  so  ^M  a 
•wbtMekAded  ettateHoaUi  ^nabU  biln  taft^pa  eoafcb,  wM 


dif|rebM«NMlM%  and^vwypvolperi^i  MlteisBinMKeKttf'be^isI^ 


gilMb»4<»«  gafbj  diabcl  or  faeasi  mm  a  labeuacr  wrai  be  i 
iMrefoff the aaaif parpoetw"    (p. 891, vol^ ii,)  - 1 

.,V,.TbcQ»  -agan,  Ibiaats  when  enoloacd  are  usually  gi anted  ^utim 
anall  pajrcels,  and  ace  coif  oiaed  with  a  race  of  inCenor  ifeoaumry  «at» 
moiit ;  Ibcse,  in  shuatioos  like  that  of  the  forest  of  Harcfwick,  partkj 
frufli  the  stubborn  genius  of  their  soil  and  climate,  aad  partly  from- 
th^  sweets  of  commerekil  gaio,  naturallv  decline  into  nHiniiiacturers; 
wice;  a  spirit  of  equalHy  and  republican  independence  becoinea 
universal ;  they  btve  no  superior  to  court,  no  civilities  to  (Mctrse  )* 
aP-sonr  and  -staray  hnaiottr  is  the  consequence ;  so  that  a  strailMf  if 
ttmtMi'  by  a  tone  ♦f  defiaotse  ia^every  v«ie^,  and  an  air  of  &rce-' 
dflii  in  aveiy  connlBnance^  '  It^witl  easily  be'eoneeived  that  fbcf  sartf^ 
cvnse%  aided  by  an 'OVevflowing.  ^^opniatkm,  ni«sttef#roitf«Mi»  41^ 
diiianl^ftnai  t|^  chuiisli  of  fingtaml.    Winisfer  is  establariletf^nfM^ 
pean  to  be  prescribed,  and  wfantevtsr  b  prssciibed  ninit^Aar  tub 
n/ftn}  ^  re,si4ted.    The  saaie  piineiples.of  ¥|U1  mid  fanmoof  tessl 
to  universal  dnuanion ;  and  dissenting  coo^egations  Ihemstilve^  beM, 
together  by  no  cementing  principle,  but  uie  popular  taUat^i  of  their 
rMpective  teacher,  becomes,  like  matter,  infinitelv  divisible.      In' 
tWneat  place  n  gtent  |iopidatinn,  (and  I  nowspcnii  «f  the't>4^ufhi» 


lien  of  l&n  aMnufatitnui^  distiaslB*iiy  general)^  a  gieat  poputaifiwit 
8*  disposed  and  ao  prinoiplid  beoomea,  in  a  pditioak  WfeW,  higltfy< 
'     •    -      -  St  lanid  airi  initantn^ 


Posseuing.  ns  tiiay  dot,  the-  ssost  sapid 
ipnwero£«saHBHttncalloff«  spending thc^dayinndf  often  thAl 
I CngsdlHi in gseal bsdies,  neeaetooMd'tn doklMailennd neH^ish 
art,  ekidtabnve  all,  ftimisbed  weekly  and  almost  daily  wMitlifr^ 
I  e£  sediliotts  pubiioation  to  infiane  thta,  instead'^  woodiiriiit^ 
Umk  their. fate  excesses  ev^  arrivednt  the  height  wfcich  thef  din/ 
#e  ought  to  be  devoutly  thankful  that  they  did  not  break  dlftinfap^ 

K rebellion.  Tlie  disposiliDn  was  universal,  and  the  want  of  ntma* 
to  oenvett  a  bold^  nnpiincipted^  and  wiiiing  ssultitade  iMb  an 
eCBOtinie  military  Awoe^  prevnten  sbeoes  of  ftiassacK-  and  eariia|i^;^ 
nMek  niighl^  have  eqaatfed  tfidse  of  tke  Irish'  rtbeMMi.  ^  91%' 
ymk.lky    .     «•    .  ..-..-         ;    ',.   . 

«flia  concluded  fhis  -ptiiir  of  Ms  femjriirr.  (and  we  are  now* 
9e(/jft0SLchiiij^  the  closed  of  tlie  entire  worfc,)  with  a  referetice^ 
tdtke^bbet  hwj  tot  the  parisb  of  itar^wick,  wblch  be^ 
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p^a^p^qriw  wd  "^  wry  J^immr ^ mfkk *^ ffumimmf, 

^fUly  uitroag^d  by  t^  Mff^  N«f mu  fanpons^  o«l  of 

^^r  ov|i  ^»ptcy>  where  it  luicUbeeB  bieljr  h^Ab  lAe  t»- 

tj^a^  iycr  qisgrace^^  ^    ^  , 

*'**  H'mtff  perhaps,  -b^'asked,  wht  such  •  trib^tml  tiTlocaFjv- 

I  mtertlMii  in  a  rMHfte  uad^  cilwifu  cofMr  mf-tL  The 
.4  #ear,  arill  sot  %e  -fiMiMhk  to  the  leoiab  of  i 
forcatera  jfeJiwehrigh.  k  wwpleoMliMMrflthMMi 
Hinrjahpoprnj^^n,  whifph/  after  all,^  il  ^wj  iMperieel^  i 
The  \ofe^eot  4»f  tl^ia  juriscbif tioa  vaa  the  ftutuai  laaMH^ntiwi  of  • 
cBat|le)o^  the  value  of  lda»  IdT  so  that  the  offence  ausl  in  tl^  fyst 
piabe  be,^rand  larceny^  when  money  was  ptrfaafis  jo£  twenty  tiieoa 
the  yalue  that  it  is  at  present.  Secondly,  it  must  be  found  upon  thn 
jp^rson!  Yet,  with  these  restrictions  in  the  description  of  the  ofeice 
itself,  SUKf  with  the  certainty  of  speedy  and  inexorable  justices,  (for 
no  appeal  lay  to  any  higher  court,)  there  are  no  less  thui  fbrty-niiie^ 
eytecutidng  lecorded  in  the  parish  registers,  'during  littie  more  thaniil 
cMAlury,  so  inveterate  and  incorrigible  was  the  propensity.*^— *^ 
".•The  pceple seem  to  have  been  as  savage  as  they  were  thiniiiir 
0«»of  the  Tbara  WW  BMrdtted  by  robbera  ttt  fab  e« 
op»  ef'the chapels  was  aMpendedby  the  melM^ioliti  , 
ibUk  polluted,  (the  interior  of  a  pUK^e  of  worship!)  hy  the  < 
oftemanUood/'    (voL  ii.  p.  896— 387.) 

Tn  order  not  to  break  the  chain  of  connectioii  in  this  * 
topographical  work,  we  have  hitherto  avoided  entering  on^ 
a  curtoas  and  entertaining  portion  of  Dr.  Whitaker's  laTOor," 
or  the  detail  supplied  of  the  melancholy  cataatrc^he,  wlii<^ 
furnished  the  plot  of  the  Yorkshire  tragedy,  a  plaj  attri* 
bdted  to  Shakspeare,  and  printed  in  the  supplement  to  his 
nioce  indiBputable  productions  in  1664.    Dr.  WhitakerfeM 
lowing  the  authority  of  some  of  the  commentators  of  oor 
great  dramatists,  without  probably  having  read  the  piece ' 
himself,    ventures    to   assert  dogmatically  and    rounder,* 
that  it  IS  not  Shakspeare's.     For  our  own  part,  we  are  njT 
nd  means  inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion,  for,  to  bur  minds^^ 
it  leaves  quite  as  pregnant  internal  evidence  of  being  the 
work  of  the  author  of  Hamlet  or  Othello,,  as  Titus  Andro- 
nlcus  or  Pericles;  of  which  probably.  Dr.  Whitaker would, 
not  think  of  depriving  him,  for  the  very  reason  which  in- 
duced him  to  dei9  hiei  the Yerkshife  tragedy;  and  had 
our  reverend mtie  ftinwd  iiin the editieiia of  thege  pl^rg^ 
which    are    considered  authorities,    he    would  not  have^ 
hazarded  a  judgment  against  die  noiioii  commtMify  r^ 

ceivi^a:*'-':^.    -••  •-•  '     ^    :     '  -      ■•'** 
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frlM  ndt,  fN^  beHete;  b^M^Aoogbt  nccetttrv  1o '  reM^B^ 
dRfe  soppoiMods  plUys  of  Starkspeare :  more  t&aa  ana  Mii« 
dMd,  oir  periiaps  a  thocntanrf  ^ditians  have  been  pttbTMet^ 
of  the  vsually  admitted  draiaas/'but  no  opportanitf'  )mk 
.bfitti  offirned  toaaable  a  reader,  vbo  ia  oot  pnainnedaf  the 
lUSoB  of  166^  or  1685,  nor  of  tbe  cq^  ahow  m<ntiawd»f 
to  htm  9LJadmumt  fee  JiiiiMkr;  like  Dr.  Wbitaker,  ha  hm^ 
%Mn  obligate  her  oanienl  vitii  aeoMnl*hand  opiiMvy 
IwweeTiyr-ifnaBtttfcctoigy  they  awy  have  been  fcnnad.^ 

-^faa^paeltiov  tiiat  the^  Yorkshire  tragedy  wwr  uritieii^  HT 
lA  naal  iwnaed  and  iniproved)  hjr  the  pen  of  Sliakspearei' 
IWI  of  late  received  seme  support  flhom  the  dramatic  lec- 
HVfes  dt  professor   Sehle^el,  irhose  criticisms  opoh  t^' 
Sbgfish  sta^e  and  its  productions  of  an  earlv  date,  are  as, 
ligairned  as  they  are  lioeral  and  tasteful.    After  a  oatieni' 
perusal  he  sees  no  reason  to  believe  that  nearly  all  the  faa^t 
looted  plays  are  not  among  the  early  essays  pf  Sfaakespear  ;> 
or> 'peon^,  the  writings  of  inferior  dramf^tista,  corsedad* 
uid  improved  hj  him.     We  could  have  wished,  however, 
that  heJiad  entered  mere  into  parlietikn,  and  pointed  aai> 
af—ef  Ihe.eharaeteristic  ezoeiMMies,  aad  better  poitiow 
of  liMse  pieces. 

'    It  is  imfortnnate  for  Dr.  Wfaflaher^s'  unhesitating  Aser^ 
titiiuthat^  of  aUfthe  seven  4^ys  attributed  to  Shakspeare, 
the  Yorkshire  tragedy  is  the  one  that  possesses  the  greatest 
number  of  passagi^  that  indicate  the  workings  of  a  great 
inind.  Of  course^  we  cannot  here  quote^  though  we  may  refer 
to  scenes  of  excellence,  such  a&  thp  dreadful  conflict  between 
tbe.  husband  and  wife,  while  the  latter  is  endeavouring  to 
inrote  ct  hery.oui^est  chilcL  which  resembles,  in  Uie  agony  ^ 
of  passion,  some  of  the  qercer  parts  of  Othello.    The; 
texnorsefiil  accusations  of  the  husband^  who,  bj  hispropen-/ 
aitv  for  gaming^  bftd  reduced  his  family  to  misery,  is  in  the 
iapnlest  stUe  ^Tragedy — ^  What  is  uiere  in  three  ,dice  t9« 
msSnt  a  man  draw  thrice  three  thousand  acres  into  the  com-, 
phss  of  a  little  round  table,  and  with  fhe  gentleman's  palsy 
in  Xhi  l^dji  shake  out  his  postorily  thieves  or  beggars  ?*^ 

.Frobahly  this  Tragedy  was  originally  written  bjTihuih  or 
Or^es,  for  the  two  lines'   - 

fd^MiaiaytallrerbA* 

dwells 

aei^  to  he  feand  ia  a  poen  aittribiited  to  both  of  those  wri* . 
tars.    Some  critics  have  complained  that  the  pieba  waa  too 
CMT.REV.yoL.iy.i>ar.l81«.  4N 
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Aof^f  and  must  have  been  performed  as  an  iaterlude;  but 
U  niaj  be  doubted,  if  a  part  have  not  been  lost;  or  if  the 
Yorkshire  tragedy,  as  it  is  now  handed  down  to  us,  weie 
fi^isbed.f^That  dhakespear  was  in  some  way  concerned  in 
iU  w^e  have  ouite  as  little  difficulty  in  maintaining,  as  Dr. 
nhitaker  finds  in  asserting  the  contrary. 

Before  we  take  our  leave,  as  we  have  spoken  so  freely  of 
the  incidental  demerits  of  the  editor,  we  must,  in  regard  to 
our  own  feelings,  sav  a  few  words  in  his  praise,  as  we 
would  be  alwavs  willing  to  do  justice  to  those  who  some* 
times  withhold  it  from  others.  There  is,  throughout  this 
splendid  work,  a  great  deal  of  learned  re.search,  indicat- 
{ng  that  sort  of  laborious  and  patient  investigation,  which 
may  occasionally  obtain  belief  from  the  exercise  of  asperity. 
To  this  cause  should,  perhaps,  be  attributed  much  of  the 
moroseness  we  have  noticed ;  but  be  the  conjecture  true  or 
otherwise,  it  is  the  best  apology  we  can  discover  for  At 
ii^dulgence  of  such  a  disposition. 

The  production  itself,  as  to  embellishments  in  the  type, 
the  paper,  and  the  designs  of  the  artist,  is  one  of  the  most 
.magnificent  we  have  lately  seen,  and  will  be  nf^rrnfaij 
to  uie  collection  of  every  gentleman  who  is  curious  in  topo* 
graphical  antiquities,  and  can  properly  appreciate  this  va: 
luable  addition  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

We  have  already  said,  that  Dr.  Whitaker  is  preparing  a 

ireneral  history  of  the  county  of  York ;  but  we  are  m- 
ormed,  that  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  temper,  he 
has  manifested  in  the  work  under  our  present  review,  some 
of  those  subscribers  have  withdrawn  their  names,  who 
were  most  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  his  assistanc^^ 
If  it  would  at  all  tend  to  alter  that  determination,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  say,  that  we  know  no  person  better 
prepared  by  nis  previous  studies  and  local  knowledge  fiir 
SUQU  an  undertaking,  than  Dr.  Whitaker,  and  we  only 
hope,  that  in  pursuing  his  object,  in  his  love^.of  antiquity, 
he  will  not  despise  -what  is  modem ;  in  his  attachmenl  v 
churches,  he  will  not  disregard  every  other  species  of  archi- 
tecture; and,  that,  in  the   minuteness  of  the  biography  of 

*  Among  those  who  have  returned  the  present  work  in  disgast,  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  illiberaltly  to  which  we  have  alluded  art,  a  great  land  pio- 

.prietor,  near  Otley ;  and  an  iogenioi|s  g^tleman,  in  the.  neif  hb«ni4ood  U 
Leeds,  who  has  more  largely  contributed  to  the  commercial  repatation  and 

'  frtipcess  of  diis  g^eat  trtdiag  eatabtlsha^entj  than  ai^;  liidiyMlial  tsom-  tb» 
line  pf  T^orei hy>  to  t^at<}f  his  editor, 
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Its  own  profession,  he  will  not  overlook  tike  history*  of 
every  other  order  of  society.  In  the  prosecution  or  his 
design,  we  would  have  him  omit  nothing^  that  from  earl^ 
pursuits  has  been  rendered  grateful  to  him.  We  aIIow« 
with  him,  that  <*  the  history  of  Rome,  when  connected 
with  remote  and  provincial  topography,  has  an  interest  pe« 

culiar  to  itself. To  combine  dates  and  facts  which  had 

exercised  the  fancy  'in  the  happiest  days  of  classical*  pur- 
suit with  the  obscure,  but  romantic  scenery  in  which  tnose 
days  were  passed  ;  to  confirm  and  particularize  the  general 
evidence  or  ancient  history,  by  contemporary  remains ;  to 
bring  home,  for  instance,  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  and  the 
operations  of  Agniola,  to  our  own  villages,  is  a  process  of 
the  mind,  which  can  dignify  what  else  were  mean,  or  '6a* 
dear  what  else  were  indinerent."*  When  the  editor  is 
under  these  chaste  and  pleasing  impressions,  we  find  all  thig 
acidity  of  his  temper  corrected,  and  we  follow  him 
in  the  delightful  paths  through  which  he  conducts  us,  With 
unchecked  and  unmixed  satis&ction. 


BIBLIOTHECA  ANTIQUA. 

For  out  of  the  olde  feides,  as  men  saieth, 
Cometh  all  this  new  coroe^  fro  y^re  to  yere ; 
And  out  of  old  bookes,  in  good  faieth, 
Cometh  all  this  newe  science  that  men  lere. 

Chaucer'i  Anon*  i^FcidUf  mL  4. 

JAMES  SHIRLEY. 

Art.  VI II.— Poem^,  8fc.  By  James  Shiulbt.  «  Sih« 
aliqua  dementi^  nuUus  Phcebus.''  London,  printed  for 
Humphrey  Moseley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  at  the 

'     signe  of  the  Princes  Armes  in  St.  Pauls  Church-yarA: 

Bin.  GiproRD  having  announced  his  intention  of  publish*, 
ing  a  complete  edition  of  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  James 
Shirley,  we  thought  that  an  article  aflEbrding  some  specim^iiff 
of  what  may  be  expected,  would  not  be  uoacceptable  to  our 
readers.  Of  course,  in  this  department .  of  our  Review  we 
could  have,  nothing  to  do  with  the  labours  of  the  acute  and 
learned  editor ;  nor  can  we  be  supposed  to  anticipate  ai^ 
.part  of  his  promised,  disquisition  uppp  the  merits  of  ^js 

•  WhitakePi  History  of  Whftlley  uid  Clitheroe,  p.  la. 
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author^  tWynriH  be.  Mtiotd  in  ihie  time  ia  their  prifv 
place. 

It  anji  Md  no  doubt  wHl  be  a  dispated  point,  what  tank 
Sfaivlejr  it  entitled  to  hold  in  the  mle  oC  dramatic  poete : 
the  aiiMDdtier  of  hifl  Aeatrical  {ierfonnanceB  exoeedrOflt  of 
aaj  writer  either  before  4ir  rinee  his  time,  except  Hepvood, 
and  had  he  hved  in  an  age  mere  ftivoarablr  to  the  exsMm 
ef  hifl  talent^  it  is  net  unlikefy  that  hoi  might  have-  riMlled 
evenihim  in  the  fertility  of  hie  pen :  but  at  the  period  whin 
his  geohis  ma^  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  its  seniih,  he 
fell  ^  upon  evil  times  and  eril  toagves^"  and  lus  atdour  wm 
cbilled  by  the  eo)d  anti-poetic  spirit  of  pmritaniesi  inelita* 
tionst  the  etiaight^haired  zealots^  ^hile  thfigr  thiwsfilffs 
acted  the  htoodi^  and  roost  real  tragedies,  .-iMerdicted  As 
ejchibitaoa  of  their  sbadoirs  on  the  gti^  as  ^  the  Terj  pomas 
iaf  the  De<ril;  as  sinful,  heathenish,  iofanious,.aod  uAgodly 
syeolaclee  and  most  pernicious  corruptions."*  Notiisth- 
etaadKng  this  prohibition,  enforced  with  thewnMeat  rigdor, 
pla^  were  sometimes  secretly  performed^-and  aei^em  by 
•wnriajf  bear  the  information  apon  the  title  page  that  they 
waieacte^at  thepvivate  houses  'in  Mack  Ffiareer«Drery 
leae.  / 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  so  much  to  criticise  as  to  eliabk 
the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  for  himself;  but  after  haring 
read  the  whole  of  the  productions  of  Shirley,  with  only  the 
single'exception  of  a  play  which  we  could  not  procure,  it  may 
not  be  unfit  to  observe  that  he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  deserve 
to  be  placed  upon  the  same  level  with  Fletcher  or  Massin- 
aer ;  of  the  two^  he  most  resemble%  the  former  in  taste  and 
aelica<7,  but  he  seldom  approaches  the  eloquence  and  dig- 
nity of  the  latter ;  he  has  many  prettinesses  and  dcMUt 
passages  dispecsed  through  his  worhs^  and  now  and  Bken 
we'meet  with  an  ingenioiis  disphiy  of  fency,  but  it  sddom 
QV  neiper  attains  the  height  of  imagination ;  his  pathetic 
powers  are  very  considerwle,  and  some  of  his  love  scenes 
are  unexcelled  in  beauty  and  tenderness.  He  does  not  deal 
hi- the  majestic  and  hiffh*wrought  similes  of  Chapman,  nor 
does  he  rival  him  in  the  weight  and  energy  of  his  language, 
hut  he  is  fiir  superior  in  the  lighter  dialogues  of  comMy 
and  in  the  easier  scenes  of  femiliar  intercourse :  thus  in  the 
trwedy  of  PhHip  Chabot^  which  they  wrote  conjointly,  the 
dimrenoe  is  as  cleariv  to  be  marked  as  the  distinction  be* 
tween  the  styles  of  B&ssinger  and  Dekker  in  the  Firgin 

*  Title  to  PxToae^flifirMaMiti^  less. 
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JUmigr*^  In  the  mvefttioD  and  oHiiuigeiiieDt oihis |llot% 
Shirley  is  gjeoerallj  skilful,  and  possesses  a  decree  of  oii- 
ginalitj  which  few  dramatic  wrilen  can  boast ;  niany  of 
them  seem  to  be  the  more  produce  of  •  his  brain,  onassisted 
b^  the  events  of  history  or  the  traditione  of  the  dmmidefs; 
From  what  wa  have  said,  it  maj  be  inferred  thai  the  ehur 
meters  of  Shirlej  are  not  so  strongly  drawn  as  those  of  sooia 
of  his  contemporaries^  or  rather  precursors,  but  to  this 
there  are  exceptions,  as  may  be  particularly  iUuatrated  in 
ike  Cardinal  and  the  Rojfol  master* 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  Shirley  often  wrot^  on  the 
apar  of  the  moment  to  obtain  bread  for  his  wife  aad  nuoMN^ 
oi|s  femiW ;  vet  not  one  of  his  manjr  productions  are  devoid 
0f  coosideraole  merit ;  and  his  quick  invention  and  reai^ 
wit  always  secured  him  from  becoming  contemptible.  •  Jie» 
aide^  his  own  intrinsic  merit  he  is  wordiv  of  admiratian'-and 
roipect  as  ^'  the  last  supporter  of  the  dying  scene/'  aa.a9e 
•f  bis  friends  well  expresses  it;*  for  as  we  have  dsetr4are 
remarked  in  the.  course  ^of  our  articles  upon  old  £nglUi 
literature,  he  waa  the  last  of  what  may  be  termed^  \fefv  tm 
sake  of  distinction,  the  school  of  Shakspeare,  the  deritn^ 
of  whose  popularity  he  laments  in  the  prologue  to  his  ifadb 
rricfa;—  ^•'« 

*'  In  oar  old  plays^  the  humor  love  and  Dasaioo,    '  ^    ^.^ 
Like  ddublei;  hose,  ttnd  cloak  are  out  of  lasliidn ;  ^ 

That  wbkh  the  world  cali'd  wit  in  Shakisptiri^  t^  y" 

Is  laugfa'd  at  as  iniproper  for  our  stage.'*'             ^  •    ^mi 

Nearly  all  the  particulars  known  pf  th^  life  of  Shirley  ai^ 
contained  in  the  memoir  in  the  Biographii^.  Draniatii;»;''lte 
was  born  in  1594,  and  after  being  at  Merchant  .Tqrlors* 
School  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  from,  thence  went  to.  Cafli|' 
bridge.!    A  living  was  given  him  near  St.  Albans,  bnthe 

*  Verses  by  Hall,  prefixed  to  the  Cw^lmuL 
t  He  wat  of  Catheriire  Hal)^  as  appears  by  the  foll6#iiiff  epfgrav  W 
Mr ;Gif»rd  hi  bis  Masseorer  verv  moDneetly  gives  from*  a  Ms.  in  Mn. 
ilran'i  bands ;  tbe  original  is  to  be  Iband  in  a  rare  dbttection  of  £|>%fatti| 
apd  Epitaphs,  by  Thomas  Bancron,  printed  in  W30. 

TO   JA.MB   SHISLBY.  .  .  i    .- 

**  James,  thou  and  I  did  spend  aome  precisoa  yeaiaa   "   '  •  ^■ 

At  Katherine  Hall ;  since  wlien  we  sometimes  foelq      ,      ...  ii 

In  onr  poetick  braines  (as  plaine  appeares) 
A  wMriiag  trick,  then  canght  frotn  iCMerine'i  Wkedt.*^ 

'  CatberineTs  "Wheal  was,  no  donbt,  the  sign  of  a  tavern.  The  aBoVe  is'a^ 
akOsitha  only  notice  oi  ahiiiey  by  centemporaries^  txceptiav  in  tbr  con» 
meadatory  verses  prefixa<ito  aauiy  of  bis  playi* 
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resigned  it  on  changing  of  his  religion  to  the  catholic  per- 
su^ion.  Like  another,  and  a  -greater  poet,  he  became  a 
schoolmaster,  but  on  the  breaking- out  of  the  civil  war  he 
joined  the  king*8  party  under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
patronized  him,  and  whom,  it  is  assorted,  he  assisted  in 
some  of  his  plajs.  On  the  decline  of  the  cause  of  Charles  I. 
he  returned  to  London,  and  recommenced  his  school,  wfaidk 
he  continued  for  many  years,  publishing  various  tracts  con- 
tiected  with  his  avocation  :  one  of  them  is  rather  a  curioiti 
performance,  entituled,  <*  Via  ad  Laiinam  Languam  compla^ 
naioy  &c.  the  Rules  composed  in  English  and  Latin  yerse,** 
1649.  This  is  another  respect  in  which  he  reseoibled  Mil- 
ton ;  his  Rules  continiued  so  long  in  estimation,  that  thej 
were  reprinted  as  late  as  1726.  Another  singular  tract  pul^ 
lished  with  his  initials  and  motto  about  this  time,  containa 
disjected  sentences  from  various  writers,  collected  in  the 
course  of  his  reading.  He  continued  to  print  bis  plajri  till 
1660,  when  Jndrontana  appeared ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  last  he  wrote  was  Honoria  and  Mammon^  with  the  Om" 
lest  of  Ajax  and  Vlj/sses^  1659,  which  is  one  of  the  scarcest 
of  his  productions,  and  though  a  very  small  volume  usually 
sells  at  the  price  of  three  or  four  guineas:  he  there  says, 
that  *'  it  is  like  to  be  the  last,  for  in  my  resolve  nothing  of 
this  nature  shall  after  this  engage  either  my  pen  or  my  in- 
vention." It  appears  from  the  dedication  to  his  Moyal 
Mastery  that  he  was  in  Ireland  in  1638,  where  several 
of  his  pieces  were  played :  he  mentions  his  return  in  the 
prefatory  matter  to  the  Opportunity,  1640. 

The  mind  of  Shirley  was  certainly  of  a  very  delicate  tez« 
ture,  and  the  portraits  that  have  been  preserved  of  him, 
justify  this  opinion  :  he  was  burnt  out  of  his  house  by  the 
^eat  fire  in  1666,  and  he  died  very  soon  afterwards  :  it  is 
supposed  that  this  dreadful  event  accelerated  his  end  at  the 
advanced  age  of  7S:  his  wife  survived  him  only  twenty- 
^ur  hours,  and  they  were  buried  in  the  same  grave. 

Among  his  friends  were  many  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
day :  in  the  dedication  to  his  Grateful  SerDont,  he  terms 
Ben  Jonson  his  ^'  acknowledged  master,*'  though  there  is 
little  general  resemblance  in  the  stile  of  the  two  poets. 
Thomas  Stanley,  John  Ford,  Philip  Massinger,  Thomas 
May,  Alex.  Broome,  William  Habingdon,  Robert  Stapyl- 
ton,  and  several  other  poets,  lend  their  names  to  him  in 
commendatorv  verses,  at  that  time  often  prefixed  by  authors 
to  their  works,  whether  in  prose  or  verse:  the  Grateful 
Servant  is  ushered  by  no  less  than  ten  laudatory  poems  in 
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English  and. Latin,  which  Shirley  states  were  ^<  the  free 
vote  of  his  friends,  whom  he  could  not  with  civility  refase.'* 
Although  this  practice  was  often  abused,  yet  it  originated 
in  a  noble  disinterestedness  far  above  the  petty  rivalships 
of  modern  authors. 

Although  at  the  head  of  this  article  we  have  placed  only 
one  of  the  productions  of  Shirley,  (which  indeed  is  one  of 
his  best,  and  one  of  the  rarest  and  dearest),  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  our  intention  to  confine  ourselves  to  extracts  from  it^ 
but  to  give  such  specimens  of  his  various  pieces  as  will  ena* 
ble  the  reader  to  form  a  &ir  estimate  of  his  talents  or 
genius.  He  has  left  behind  him  numerous  efforts  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  drama,  tragedy,  comedy,  pastoral,  an^ 
masque,  besides  poems,  each  of  which  we  shall  notice  as  we 
proceed,  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those 
works  in  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Shirley 
was  solely  engaged.  It  may  be  necessary  to  premise  that 
we  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  very  best  extracts  that  mij^hjt 
have  been  chosen  :  tastes  will  of  course  differ  upon  a  poii)t 
of  this  kind,  but  we  have  selected  them  with  a  double  view^ 
to  their  excellence,  and  to  the  characteristic  marks  they  bear 
of  the  author.  It  is  admitted  that  no  plays  have  been  worse 
printed  than  those  of  Shirley,  but  as  it  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
lew  individuals  to  examine  the  originals,  and  as  their  condi-f 
tion  is  a  matter  of  curiosity,  we  have  only  made  such  alte« 
rations  as  were  obvious  and  injurious  mistakes,  withoijt 
presuming  to  change  any  word  purposely  employed  by  the 
author. 

For  our  specimens  of  the  tragic  powers  of  Shirley,  we 
have  chosen  the  Cardinaly  not  because  we  think  it  superior 
upon  the  whole  to  some  others,  but  because  the  author 
himself,  in  his  dedication  and  prologue,  gives  it  as  his  opi« 
nion,  that  <^  it  is  the  best  of  his  flock."  One  objection  td 
it  in  our  judgment  is,  that  it  bears  too  near  a  resemblance 
to  the  Duchess  of  Malfy^  by  Webster,  a  tragedy  below 
none,  excepting  those  of  Shakspeare.  The  descrip^on 
Shirley  gives  of  his  Duchess  Rosaura'!^  in  her  distress,  is  ex- 
actly the  picture  of  Webster's  heroine,  worn  out  by  the  per^ 
severing  cruelty  of  her  tormentors.     Shirley  finely  says,     ^ 

**  She  never  had  so  deep  a  cause  of  sorrow; 
Her  cbaniber^s  but  a  coffin  of  a  larger  :  / 

Volume,  wherein  she  walks  so  like  a  ghost,  . , 

Twould  make  you  pale  to  see  her." 

*  The  part  of  the  Duchess  was  played  by  Hart,  an  actor  of  note  Id  faft 
time :  this  fact  appears  from  tiie  Pialone  0n  Actors,  annexed  to  the  Uit 
edition  of  Dodsiey's  Old  Plays,  by  Rei<C 
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'  A.hbt  oT  tlie  stoij  will  be  enoutli  to  make  oor  extnel* 
intelli^fible :  Rosaura  has  beeu  leffa  rerjr  youog  widow  of 
mmense  possessions,  which  the  ambitious  €Uirdimti{whb 
fives  the  name  to  the  tragedy)  is  anxioos  to  secure  for  his 
nephew  Columbo^  a  rough  and  successful  soWer;  in  this 
attempt  he  is  opposed  by  the  love  of  RoauurOj  which  is 
ixed  upon  Jlvarezj  a  sallant  aentleman,  but  of  cooipani- 
lively  mean  estate.  The  Mbwing  is  a  scene  between 
Rosaura  and  Alvarez: 

''  EnUr  ITAlvarm. 

**  lyAhf.  Madam,  I  present 
One  that  was  glad  to  obey  your  Grace,  and  come 
To  know  what  your  commands  are. 

«*  Duf .  Where  I  once 
Did  promise  love,  a  love  that  had  the  Ptower 
And  office  of  a  Priest  to  chain  my  heart 
To  yours,  it  were  injustice  to  command. 

"  D^Ah.  But  I  can  look  upon  you  Madam,  as 
Becomes  a  servant,  wilfa  as  much  hamifity, 
(In  tenderness  of  yonr  honor  and  great  fortune,) 
Gave  Q|^  when  you  call  hack  ve«ir  bounty,  all  that 
W^a  mme,  as  I  had  pride  to  think  them  avours. 

**  thU.  Hath  love  taught  thee  no  more  assurance  in 
Our  nmtuaU  vows^  thou  canst  suspect  it  possible^ 
I  should  revoke  a  promise  made  to  heaven 
And  thee  so  sooni  this. must  arise  from  some 
pistrust  of  thv  own  Faith, 

**  lyAh.  Your  Graces  pardon 
To  speak  with  freedom,  I  am  not  so  old 
In  cmaning  to  betiiay,  nor  young  in  time 
Not  to  see  when,  and  where  I  am  at  loss, 
llnd  hew  to  bear  my  fortune,  and  mv  wounds. 
Which  if  I  loek  for  health  must  stilfUeed  mwaidl, 
(A  haed  and  desperate  condition :) 
imn  not  i^iiinmt  yonr  histh  and  greatness, 
Ijava  pb«ifd  yau  to  now  up  with  tha  Kings  grace, 
And  jtshwsie,  whi(m  to  raaiove,  his  power 
Hi<h  chosen  a  fit  ol^ect  for  your  heau^ 
ToshinQupoo,  Colwnka  his  great  foionte; 
I  am  a  man,  on  whom  fant  li5e  the  King 
Has  pkas'd  to  cast  a  beam,  which  was  not  meant 
To  make  me  proud,  hut  wisely  to  direct. 
And  light  me  to  my  safety.    Oh,  Deer  Madam! 
I  will  not  call  sMre  witness  of  my  love 
(If  you  will  let  me  still  give  il  that  name) 
Thim  thi«,  that  r  dare  make  mv  settaloser. 
And  U>  your  will  ^ve  all  n^  hfassiap  apt 
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Preserve  your  greatness  and  forget  a  trifle, 

*I1iat  shall  at  best  when  you  have  drawn  me  up,  / 

But  han^  abont  you  like  a  cloud>  and  dim      . 

The  glone^  yob  are  bom  to:  '      ^ 

•*  Dtff.. Misery     -  -    » 

Of  bntli  and  stiite !  that  I  oonld  sliift  into  i> 

AjneontrUood,  orfindsonearttopurge   ^        < 
That  p«it  which  makes  lay  Ycios  un«qiiall;  yet 
Those  nice  distinctions  have  no  place  in  usy  *     ,     ■/ 

Ther's  but  a  shadow  difference,  a  title. 
Thy  stock  partakes  as  nmch  of  noble  sap 
As  that  which  feeds  the  root  of  Kings,  and  he 
That  writes  a  Lord,  hath  all  the  essence  of 
Nobility. 

**  D'Alv.  Tis  not  a  name  that  makes 
Our  sqwration,  the  Kings  displeasuie 
Hangs  a  portent  to  fright  us,  and  the  matter 
That  feeds  this  exhalation  is  the  Cardinals 
Plot  to  advance  his  Nephew ;  then  Cchunbo^ 
A  man  niade  up  for  some  prodigioiis  Act» 
Is  fit  to  be  considered ;  in  all  three 

There  is  no  character  you  fix  upon  . 

But  has  a  form  of  mine  to  as  botb.  - '  / 

''  Dut.  Then  you  do  look  on  these  with  fear.- 

**  UAlv.  With  eys 
That  should  think  tears  a  duly  to  lament  ^    ^ 

Your  least  unkind  iate;  but  my  youth  dares  boldly 
Meet  all  the  tyranny  o'th'  stars,  whose  black 
Malevolence  but  shoot  my  single  tragedy ; 
Tou  are  above  the  value  of  mhny  worlds. 
Peopled  with  such  as  I  am.  i 

«  Dut.  What  if  Colwmbo 
^gag*d  to  war,  in  his  hot  thirst  of  hooory  '^ 

Find  out  the  Way  to  death  1  V 

"  Xy^fc.  Tis  possible.  .  *'; 

''  Dvt.  Or  say,  no  matter  by  what  art  or  melive  v   T 

Heaves  his  title  up,«  wid  leave  me  to  ':\ 

My  own  Election?  "-* 

"  D'Ah.  If  I  then  be  happy    *r  ^  -    _-• 

To  have  a  name  within  your  thought,  there  can  .    '^'^ 

Be  nothing  left  to  crown  me  with  New  blessing ; 
But  I  dream  thus  of  bflBfen^  and  ^mUm  to  fiiiiik< 
My  amorous  soul  a  mockery ;  when  the  Priest 
Shall  tie  you  to  another^  aiid  the  joys  :  *« 

Of  mariase  leave  no  thought  at  leisij^ie  to 
Look  back  upon  Alvarez^  thatmoat  wither.     . 
For  loss  of  you,  yet  then  I  cannot  lose  . 

So  much  of  what  I  was,  once  in  ysmr  b^^^  .  * 

But  in  a  sigh  praV  still  you  may  live  happy.  Exit. 

C»iT.  Rev.  You.  IV.  Dec.  1816.  A  O    Cc^c^o]o 
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DuL  My  Heart  is  id  a  mist,  some  good  star  smik 
UpoD  my  resolution,  and  direct 
Two  lovers  in  their  chast  embrace  to  meet; 
Cohambo'i  bed  contains  my  winding  sheet.^!  £nl. 

The  catastrophe  principaUj  turns  updn  a  letter  whidi 
ColUmbo  writes  trom  his  camp  to  the  Duchees,  in  whidi,  m 
the  confidence  of  the  success  of  his  suit,  backed  hj  the  King 
and  the  Cardinal^  he  desires  her  to  marry  wham  she  pteues; 
she  takes  him  at  his  word,  and  immediately  unites  herself 
to  Alvarez^  but  previously  in  triumph  shews  the  letter  to 
the  Cardinal,  who  thus  addresses  her: 

<«  What  lethargy  could  thus  unspirit  himi 
I  am  all  wonder;  do  not  believe  Madam, 
But  that  Columbo's  love  is  vet  more  Sacred 
To  honour,  and  yourself,  tlian  thus  to  forfeit 
What  I  have  heard  him  call  the  glorious  wreath 
To  all  his  merits  given  him  by  the  King,  ^ 

From  whom  he  took  you  with  more  pnde  than  ever  ^^' 

He  came  from  victory ;  his  kissef^  hang 
Yet  panting  on  your  lips,  and  he  but  now 
Exchang'd  religious  farewell  to  return. 
But  with  more  triumph  to  be  yours. 

"  Dut  My  Lord, 
You  do  believe  your  Nephew's  hand  was  not 
SurprizM  or  strain*d  to  this  ?  • 

"  Car.  Strange  arts  and  windiogs  in  the  worid,  most  dark^ 
And  subtill  progresses ;  who  brought  this  Letterl 

"  Dut.  I  enquired  not  his  name,  I  thought  it  not 
Considerable  to  take  such  narrow  knowledge. 

'*  Car.  Desert,  and  honour  urg'd  it  here,  nor  can 
1  blame  you  to  be  angry,  yet  his  person 
Obliged,  you  should  have  given  a  nobler  panse. 
Before  you  made  your  faith  and  change  so  violent 
From  his  known  worth,  into  the  arms  of  one. 
However  fashioned  to  your  amorous  wish, 
Kot  equal  to  ^s  cheapest  fame,  with  all 
The  gloss  of  blood  and  merit, 

''  DuL  This  comparison. 
My  good  Lord  Cardinal,  I  cannot  think. 
Flows  from  an  even  justice,  it  betrayes 
You  partiall  where  your  blood  runs. 

"  Car.  I  fear  Madam, 
Your  own  takes  two  much  licence,  and  will  soon. 
Fall  to  the  censure  of  unruly  toneues ; 
Because  Alvarez  has  a  softer  cheek. 
Can'  like  a  woman  trim  his  wanton  hair. 
Spend  half  a  day  with  looking  in  the  glass 
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To  find  a  posture  to  present  himself  x 

And  bring  more  eflfemioacy  than  man* 

Or  honour  to  your  bed ;  must  he  supplant  him  1 

Tftke  heed  the  common  murmur  ivhen  it  catcjies 

The  sent  of  a  lost  Fame — 

«  Dut.  My  Fame  Lord  Cardinall 
It  stands  upon  an  innocence  as  clear 
As  the  deyotions  you  pay  to  heaven, 
I  shall  not  urge  my  Lora  your  soft  indulgence 
At  my  next  shrift. 

'*  Car.  You  are  a  fine  Court  Lady. 

**  Dut,  And  you  should  be  a  reverend  Churchman. 

**  Car.  One,  that  if  you  have  not  tbronii  off  modesty. 
Would  counsell  you  to  leave  Ahanz. 

**  Duf .  Cause  you  dare  do  worse 
.Than  Marriage,  must  I  not  be  admitted  what 
The  Church  and  Law  allowes  me  1 

<'  Car.  Insolent!  then  you  dare  marry  himi 

**  Dui.  Dare  1  Lrt  your  contracted  mime  and  malice,  with 
Cobm»ho*$  rage,  higher  than  that,  meet  us 
When  we  approach  the  holy  place,  clasp'd  hand 
In  hand,  wee  1  break  through  all  your  force  and  fix 
Our  sacred  vows  together  Uiere; 

«  Car.  I  knew 
When  with  as  chast  a  brow  you  promis'd  lair 
To  another ;  you  are  no  dissembling  Lady. 
.    "  Dui.  Would  all  your  astions  had  no  falser  lights 
About  'em. 

"  Car.  Hal 

*'  Dui.  The  people  would  not  talk  and  curse  so  loud. 

"  Car.  ri.have  you  chid  into  a  blush  for  this. 

'*  Dut.  Begin  at  home  mat  man,  ther's  cause  enough. 
You  turn  the  wrong  end  of  the  perspective 
Upon  your  crimes,  to  drive  them  to  a  far. 
And  lesser  sight,  but  let  your  eys  look  right 
What  giants  would  your  pride  and  surfeit  seem  1 
How  gross  your  avarice,  eating  up  whole  fiimiliest 
How  vast  are  your  corruptions  and  abuse 
Of  the  king's  ear  1  at  which  you  hang  a  pendent, 
Kot  to  adorn,  but  ulcerate,  while  the  honest 
Kobility,  like  pictures  in  the  Arras, 
Serve  cmly  for  Court-Ornament ;  if  they  speak, 
Tis  when  you  set  their  tongues,  which  you  wbd  up« 
Like  clocks  to  strike  at  the  just  hour  you  please; 
Leave,  leave,  my  Lord,  these  usurpations. 
And  be  what  you  were  meant,  a  man  to  cure^ 
Not  let  in  Agues  to  Religion ; 
Look  on  the  (^lyurcbes  wounds. 
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*'  Car.  Tou  dare  presome 
In  yoor  rude  spleen  to  me,  to  ibuM  Ae  Cliorclit 

<'  Dm/.  Alas  yon  give  i^lse  aym,  my  Lord,  'tit  your 
Ambition  and  S<»rlet  Sins  ibat  rob 
Her  Altar  of  the  glory,  and  leave  wounds 
Upon  ber  brow ;  which  fetches  grief  and  paleness. 
Into  her  cheeks ;  Makeing  her  troubled  boaome 
Pant  with  her  groanes,  and  shroud  her  holy  blushes 
Within  your  reverend  purples. 

"  Car.  Will  you  now  take  breath  ? 

*<  £hU.  In  hope»  my  Lord,  you  will  behold  yourself 
In  a  true  glass,  and  see  those  unjust  acts 
That  so  deform  yon,  and  by  timely  cure. 
Prevent  a  shame  before  the  short  haird  men 
Do  croud  and  call  for  justice. .  I  take  leave.  EtU. 

**  Car.  This  woman  has  a  spirit,- that  may  rise 
To  tame  the  Devils,  ther*s  no  dealing  with 
Her  angry  tongue,  'tis  action  and  revenge 
Must  calm  her  fury ;  were  Cokanbo  here, 
I  could  resolve,  but  Letters  shall  be  sent 
To  th'  Army  which  may  wake  him  into  sense 
Of  his  rash  folly,  or  direct  his  spirit 
Some  way  to  snatch  his  honour  from  thi^  flame. 
All  great  men  know.  The  soul  of  life  is  fame.  Exit 

We  apprehend  that  no  finer  invective  address  is  #o  be 
found  in  an^  writer,  than  that  which  the  DucJbess  pro- 
nounces against  the  Cardinal ;  and  indeed  the  whole  scene 
is  in  the  best  strain  of  tragic  dignity.  It  roost,  we  think, 
be  admitted,  that  Shirley  is  not  often  so  happy  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  catastrophes,  as  many  other  poets,  and 
particularly  Massingbr,  though  the  Traitor  is,  we  think,  a 
fine  exception  to  our  remark. 

As  a  descriptive  poet,  Shirley  is  not  often  excelled,  whe- 
ther upon  lively  or  grave  subjects :  the  following  picture  of 
a  deserted  and  blasted  valley,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  latter  :  it  is  from  the  Court  Secrei,    . 

^*  This  is  the  place  by  his  commands  to  meet  in : 
It  has  a  sad  and  fatall  invitation ! 
A  Hermit  that  forsakes  the  worid  for  prayer 
And  solitude,  would  be  timorous  to  live  here. 
There's  not  a  spray  for  birds  to  perch  upon ; 
For  every  tree  that  overlooks  the  vale 
Carries  the  mark  of  lightning,  and  is  bhnted.  * 
The  day  which  smiled  as  I  came  forth  and  spread 
Fair  beams  about,  has  taken  ai  deep  melancholy. 
That  sits  more  ominous  in  her  face  than  night; 
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All  darkness  is  less  horrid  tlian  hdf  light 
Never  was  soch  a  scene  for  death  {upesented ! 
And  there's  a  ragged  mountain  peeping  over. 
With  many  heads,  seeming  to  crowd  themselves 
Spectators  of  some  tragedy." — 

The  impression  of  such  a  scene  upon  the  mind  is  admir- 
ably expressed  by  a  living  poet.  * 

'^  It  seems  as  if  the  spring-time  came  not  here 
And  nature  here  were  wiilinja:  to  decay.'* 

WardawcrtKi  Lyrical  Battadu 

In  the  same  play,  {The  Court  Secret^)  are  two  or  three 
delightful  love  scenes,  but  deficiency  of  space  compels  us 
merely  to  refer  to  them  :  that  which  concludes  the  first  act, 
18  peculiarly  excellent ;  the  point  of  the  song  which  ends 
with  the  lines, 

^'  Or  let  me  kiss  your  hand»  the  book 
And  I  have  made  my  choice." 

has  been  a  thousand  times  imitated. 

Although  Shirley  has  produced  a  greater  number  of  ^ 
comedies  than  tragedies,  we  do  not  think  tlmt  he  is  gene- 
rally so  successful  in  the  former,  as  in  the  latter :  his  come- 
dy are  very  unequal ;  and  both  the  plot  and  the  dialo|;ue 
sometimes  fmg.  Shakspeare  seems  almost  the  only  wntef 
who  was  equally  eminent  in  both ;  Marston  approaches 
nearest  to  him,  and  Massinger  is  scarcely  inferior;  though, 
perhaps,  his  excellence  does  not  consist  in  the  wit  or 
sprightliness  of  the  interlocutions.  Shirley,  however,  is 
decidedly  above  Chapman  in  this  line,  who,  as  his  Gerdle* 
man  Usher  witnesses,  could  condescend  to  the  lowest  trash, 
and  the  merest  buffoonery.  One  great  excellence  of  Shir- 
ley^s  comedies  to  modern  readers,  will  be,  that  if  wit  Mid 
humour,    be  now  and  then  absent,  he  seldom  calls  in 

frossness  and  indecency  to  supply  their  place.  The  WiUy 
air  Oney  is  unquestionably  one  of  his  best,  and  the  Author 
himself  bears  testimony  to  its  success  in  representation. 
A  principal  incident  in  it,  occupying  the  fourth  act,  reminds 
us  of  the  story  pf  the  monk  in  Boccacio,  who  persuaded  a 
living  man  that  he  was  dead,  and  in  purgatory  for  the 
punishment  of  his  sins.  Fowler  is  a  gay  libertine,  who  has 
Deen  paying  his  court  to  Penelope^  who  procures  his  and 
her  friends  to  join  in  a  plot,  to  pretend  that  Fowler  is  dead; 
and  to  convince  him  of  it,  against  the  evidence  of  .his 
senses,  and  by  introducing  him  to  a  supposed  chamber  of 
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nournin^  where  they  are  lamenting  over  his  vices,  to  Brake 
him  sensible  of  them.  The  expedient  does  not  want  novelty, 
nor  ingenuity,  and  it  is  well  executed;  as  the  following  ex- 
tract will  testify. 

''  EmUt  Fmler.  The  Heane  brem^ki  m,  Tinm 

'*  Fno.  This  U  the  rooine  I  sickned  in,  and  by  report,  dyed  in, 
amh  1  have  beard  of  spirits  walking  with  aeriall  bodies,  and  ha  beent 
wondered  at  by  others,  but  1  must  only  wonder  at  my  selfe,  for  if 
they  be  not  mad,  Tme  come  to  my  owne  buriall,  ceitaine  tfacK 
clothes  are  substaDtial),  I  owe  my  Taylor  for  'em  to  this  hooie,  if 
the  Divell  bee  not  m^^  Taylor,  and  hath  furnish'd  me  with  anotfacr 
suit  veiy  like  it — ^This  is  no  magicall  noyse,  essentiall  gokl  and 
silver?  What  doe  I  with  it  if  1  be  dead  ?  Here  are  no  reckonings  Is 
be  payd  with  it,  no  Taverne  Bils,  no  midnight  Revels,  with  the 
costly  Tribe  of  amourous  she  sinners,  now  I  cannot  spend  it,  would 
the  poore  had  it,  by  their  prayers  I  might  hope  to  get  out  of  this 
new  pittifuU  Purgatory,  or  at  least  know  which  way  I  came  in  tn't 
•—-—Here  they  are  in  mourning,  what  a  Divell  doe  they  raeane  to  doe 
with  me — not  too  many  teares  Lady,  you  will  but  spoyle  your  eyob 
and  draw  upon  'em  the  misery  of  S|)ectacleSf  doe  not  yon  know  me 
neytherl 

*•  Pern.  Oh  Master  FmUr.    (m  nai  teemg  km.) 

**  Faw.  Ha,  out  m%  nay  and  th«  woman  but  acknowledge  ms 
ahve,  there's  sosae  hope  a  me. 

^<  Pen*  I  loved  thee  living  with  a  holy  iame  to  puige  the  arouni 
of  thy  wanton  youth. 

"  Fow.  Tme  deiid  againe. 

*'  Pen.  This  made  thy  soul  sue  out  so  hasty  a  Divorce. 
And  flee  to  aery  dwellings,  hath 
Left  vs  thy  cold  pale  figure,  which  wee  haue 
Commission  but  to  chamber  vp  in 
Mdancholy  dust,  where  thy  owne  wormes 
Like  the  false  servants  of  some  great  man  shaU 
devoure  thee  first. 

"  F9W.  I  am  wormes  meate, 
*    **  Pen.  We  must  all  dye. 

^*  F^w.  Woo'd  some  of  you  wouM  do't  quckly,  that  I  wn^jkt  ha 


<«  Pea.  But  wert  thou  now  to  line  againe  with  vs 
And  that  by  miracle  thy  soule  should  with  thy 
Body  haue  second  marriage,  I  beleeue 
Thou  woo'dst  study  to  keepe  it  a  chast  temple,  bdy 
Thoughts  like  Fumes  of  sacred  incense  houering 
About  this  heart,  then  thou  wo'dst  leame  to  be 
Above  thy  frailties,  and  resist  the  flatteries  of 
Sn^ooth-iac't  lust. 

**  Ibw.  This  is  my  Funerall  semen. 
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'<  Pm.  The  burden  of  which  sinne,  my  fbdres  perswade  mc^ 
both  hastned  and  accompanied  thv  death. 

**  War.  This  sorrow  is  Tniruitfuii. 

<«  Pen.  I  ha  done. 
May  this  prayer  profit  him,  woo'd  his  soule  were 
As  sure  to  gaine  heauen  as  his  bodie's,  here, 

"  %  We  must  hope  the  best,  he  was  an  inconstant  yoang^  man, 
frequenting  of  some  companies,  had  corrupted  his  nature,  and  a 
little  debauched  him. 

''  Few*  In  all  this  sermon  I  haue  heard  little  commendations  of 
our  deare  brother  departed,  rich  men  doe  not  goe  to  th'  pithole 
without  Complement  of  Christian  burial,  it  seemes  if  I  had  liu'd 
to  ha  made  a  will,  and  bequeathed  so  much  legacy  as  would  pur- 
chase some  Preacher  a  neat  Cassocke,  1  should  ha  dyed  in  at 
eood  estate  and  assurance  for  my  soule  as  the  best  Gentleman  i*th 
Parish,  had  uf^  Monument  in  a  conspicuous  place  of  the  Church, 
where  I  should  ha  beene  cut  in  a  forme  of  prayer,  as  if  I  had  been 
cal*d  away  at  my  devotion,  and  so  for  hast  to  be  in  heauen,  went 
thither  with  my  booke  and  spectacles — doe  he  are  Lady  and  Gen- 
tfemen,  U  it  your  pleasure  to  see  me,  though  not  know  mei  and  t» 
enforme  a  walking  business  when  this  so  much  lamented  brother  ef 
vonrs  departed  out  of  this  world,  in  his  life  1  had  some  lalitioQ  t» 
him,  what  disease  dyed  he  of  pray?  who  is  his  heire  yet  at  Comoa 
Law,  for  he  was  warme  in  the  possession  of  Lands,  thanke  his  kind 
lather,  who  hauing  beene  in  a  consumption  sixteene  yearety 
one  day  aboue  aJl  the  rest  hauing  nothing  els  to  doe,  dyed,  that  the 
young  man  might  be  a  Landlord,  according  to  the  custome  of  his 
ancestors. 

"  1.  I  doubt  the  protect. 

"  Faw.  You  should  be  his  heire  or  executor  at  least  by  your  dilr 
eyes.  Sir  I  commend  thee,  what  a  miserable  folly  'tis  to  weepe  for 
one  thaf  s  dead,  and  has  no  sence  of  our  lamentation.  Wherefore 
were  Blackes  inuented?  to  saue  ^ur  eyes  their  tedious  distillations^ 
'tis  enough  to  be  sad  in  our  habits,  they  haue  cause  to  weep  thttt 
haue  no  mourning  Cloth,  'tis  a  signe  they  get  little  by  the  dead,  and 
that* 8  the  greatest  sorrow  now  adayes,  you  lou'd  hiin  Ladr*  to  say 
truth  you  had  little  cause,  a  wild  young  ouin,  yet  and  hee  were 
aline  againe,  as  thafs  in  vaine  to  wish  you  know,  he  may  perchance 
be  more  sensible,  &  reward  you  with  better  seruice,  so  you  would 
not  proclaime  bis  weaknes,— 4a]th  speake  well  a*th  dead  hereafter  t 
and  bury  all  his  faults  with  him.*' 

When  the  joke  has  been  carried  on  long  enough  partially 
to  answer  the  purpose,  Fowler^  giving  some  signs  of  his 
repentance,  he  impatiently  asks  the  solemn  company  whert 
it  18  that  he  is  dead,  and  Penelope  replies  with  disdain, 


Here ;  eyery  where ! 

You're  dead  to  yirtue,  to  all  noble  thoughts.** 
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And  tfli  the  proof  of  your  oontrenion 

To  piety  win  my  faith,  you  are  to  me 

Without  all  life ;  and  charity  to  myself 

Bids  me  endeavour  with  this  ceremony 

To  give  you  burial :  if  hereaAer  I 

Let  in  my  memory  to  my  thoughts,  or  see  yoa 

You  shall  but  represent  his  ghost  or  shadow. 

Which  never  shall  have  power  1o  fright  my  innooenee  V* 

The  desired  effect  is  produced,  and  Fowkr,  aelf-coil- 
yicted,  exclaima  in  return ; 

**  Witness  my  death  to  vanity,  quitting  all 
Unchaste  desires :  revive  me  in  your  thoughts 
And  I  will  love  as  thou  hast  taught  me — nobly 
And  like  a  husband ;  by  this  kiss,  the  seal 
That  I  do  shake  my  vranton  slumber  off        '' 
And  wake  to  virtue/' 

.  This  contrivance,  if  hfo  are  not  mistaken,  has  ainee  bea 
tatended  to  a  uphole  comedy,  thou^  never  preaented  belbie 
our  modern  matter-of-&ct  audiences,  who  think  tliat  they 
ought  not  to  allow  of  a  moment's  delusimi,  lest  it  slioald 
cast  an  imputation  of  their  great  discernment. 

The  Example^  is  another  of  Shirley's  Comedies  that 
deserves  considerable  applause  :  it  is  written  somethingin 
the  style  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  was  probably  an  earlj  effu- 
sion ;  for  few  of  those  plays  of  our  author,  known  to  have 
been  written  later  in  life,  bear  any  peculiar  resemblance  to 
the  productions  of  that  dramatic  veteran.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  contrasted  humours^  or  individual  peculiarities,  which  may 
be  gathered  from  the  Dramatis  Persona — ^thus,  Sir  Solitary 
Phtj  is  always  suspecting  schemes  and  intrigues,  and  always 
awake  to  detect  them,  while  his  man  Dormant  is  ever  asleep 
upon  his  post,  and  outwitted  in  consequence :  other  names, 
such  as  Mr.  Confident,  Rapture,  and  Lord  Fitzamorous 
speak  for  themselves. 

We  must  postpone  our  remarks  upon  the  Pastorals^  Mas- 
quesy  and  Miscellaneous  Poems  of  Shirley  until  our  next 
number,  J.  P.  C. 
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A'BT.  9.— The  Son  of  a  Genius j  a  Tale^  for  the  use  of  Youth. 
By  Mrs.  Hofland,   a   new  edition.    London,  Harris' 
— and  Simpkin  and  Marsball,  1816.     ]9mo.  pp.  173. 

T»is  very  excellent  pefforoiMce  is  intended  to  inonleate 
one  of  the  nioftt  valuable  trutba  in  the  experience  of  huinan 
Ijfi^  and  it  i^  that  brilliant  talents,  large  conceptioos^  andi 
refined  sensibiUtj  poeeessed  in  the  faigbest  degree,  mav  be 
Mpdered  useksp,  and  even  prejudicial,  unless  directed  bjr 
pmdenoe,  bumility,  and  discretion.  The  storjr  is  throngh- 
out  interesting  and  well  managed,^  and  a  nore  excellent 
histonr  for  the  instruction  of  age  as  well  as  youth,  has  sel* 
dom  rallen  ander  eur  notice.  Mrs.  Hofland,  the  author, 
fc«#  publtslied  several  6ther  frieees,  to  which  we  elndl  b^ 
glad  to^  direct  our  attention  now  we  have  beeome  ae^f 
qnainted  with  her  merits.  We  understand  that  a  novels 
imitt  who  is  the  most  distinguished  of  our  time  in  that 
departmenti  in  tiie  exercise  of  her  sound  judgment  on  thit 
little  production,  has  taken  great  interest  in  its  circulatioit 
in  the  sister  island  where  she  resides. 


Aet«  la.-^^tories  for  Children^  selected  from  (he  History 
,ef  Engtandy  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Revolution.    Lon- 
don, Murray,  1816.     ISmo.  pp.  186. 

The  principal  object  of  these  narratives  is  not  so  imch 
^instruct  as  to  amuse;  but  the  author  has  generally  ad* 
hered  to  historical  (act,  departing  from  it  only,  as  in  tbt 
story  of  Fair  Rosamoad,  RtcAard,  ftc.  in  fitvoor  ef  seme 
populftt*  prejudices,  and  whei^  the  troth  is  not  pfccisel;^ 
escertained.  V 

The  anther  says,  that  be  found  6ctions  led  te  enquirlei 
which  it  wad  not  vety  easy  to  satisfy ;  that  sup^materol 
jhetiens,  such  as  fiiiry  tales,  vitiated  the  young  tast^,  and 
indisposed  it  to  more  substantial  nourishment;  and  thai 
those  of  eommon  life,  such  as 'the  histories  of  Jenny  and 
Tommy,  of  DoUs  ana  Tops,  though  very  useful  as  lessene, 
bad  net  enough  of  the  marvellous  to  arrest  the  attention^ 
isnd  that  mder  these  impressions  he  conuKised  the  present 
#ovk,  whicli  will  not  be  suMeet  to  me  ^Asadvantages 

Grit.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  Dec.  1816.  4  F 
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that  result  from  relations  merely  fictitioiis.  We  thiok 
the  stories  are  told  in  an  entertaining  manner;  but  in  soiBe 
of  them  perhaps,  as  in  the  account  of  King  Charles's  Mar- 
tyrdom, the  opinions  of.  the  young  reader  will  be  too  much 
snackled  with  regard  to  an  important  branch  of  history,  by 
the  notions  of  the  writer. 


Abt,  XL— Cato,  or  Interesting  Adventures  of  a  Dog  of 
Sentiment  J  interspersed  roHh  many  amiabk  Examples  am 
red  Anecdotes.    By  a  Ladt.     1816,  Iftno.  pp.  176- 

The  Little  Warbler  of  the  Cottage,  and  her  Dog  Comtarit: 
By  a  Lover  of  Children.     1816.    Kmo.  pp.  72. 

Motherless  Mary,  a  Tale;  shewing  that  Goodness^  evesi  oi 
Poverty^  is  sure  of  meeting  its  proper  Reward.  LondoBj 
Harris,  1816.    12mo.  pp.  67. 

It  is  the  sentiment  of  a  French  writer  of  high  repate  on 
the. subject  ot  education,  that  thamost  successfid  lessoDS 
of  humanity  to  young  persons,  are  those  which  lead  them  to 
treat  with  tenderness  the  brute  creation.  Catp,  the  first  of 
these,  little  bopks,  is  throughout  intended  to  inculcate  audi 
an  important  article  of  instruction.  The  two  others  are  il- 
lustrated by  plates,  are  well  calculated  to.amuae  childreiiy 
and  are  pretty  Christmas  presents. 


^BT.  12.— ^w  Account  of  the  Origin,  Principles,  Proaed- 

.  ings,  and  ,  Results  of  an  Institution  for  Xcaching  AduUs 

to   read,  established  in  the  contiguous  parts    of  Bucks 

and  Berks  in  1814.     Dedicated  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 

Prince  Regent.    Windsor,  Knight,  ana  Son ;    Loiidon, 

'   Hatchard,  1816.    8vo.  pp.  140. 

Thb  institution  here  alluded  to,  originated  in  an  inri- 
tation  on  the  part  of  fifteen  cleig^men,  given  for  a  meeting 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  adult  schools  in  severu 
parts  of ^  the  kingdom,  for  the .  purpose  e^ecially,  of  in- 
structing persons  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards, 
with  th^  direct,  and  immediate  view  .to  their  acquiring  a 
knowledlge  of  ^he  Bible. . 

It, was  t,hought  that  the  societies  formed  fiwr-  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  ^o\j  Scriptures,  would  be  able  more  advanta- 
geously to  ext^d  the  circulation  of  Bibles,  if  the  associa- 
tion for  teaching  adults  should  prepare  the  ignorant.  fiHT 
their  ^rusal^  and  ^  the  sacred  volume,  wwe  held  forth  as 
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mil  indaeement  towards  learning  to  read,  by  being  given  as 
a  reward  for  this  attainment. 

The  institution  was  formed,  and  still  continues;  and 
schools,  we  understand,  are  re-opened,  with  such  limita- 
tions and  provisions  only,  as  to  number  and  local  situation, 
fts  the  experience  of  two  years  may  be  supposed  to  have 
suggested. 

We  heartily  wish  this  laudable  tindertaking  success,  and 
that  the  subscriptions  may  be  in  some  proportion  to  the 
utility  of  the  establishment. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abt.  13 The  Blind  Man  and  his  Son,  a  Tale  for  Young 

People  ;  the  Four  Friends^  a  Fable;  and  a  Word  Jbr  tM 
Gipsies.  London,  for  Miller— ^Taylor,  and  Hessey,  1816. 
18mo.  pp.  129. 

It  has  been  seen  by  the  title,  that  this  little  book  is 
divided  into  four  parts :  the  Blind  Man  and  his  Son,  is  a 
serious  tale,  inculcating  no  peculiar  tenets,  but  enforcing, 
as  the  primary  objects  of  Christianity,  unbounded  love  to 
Grod,  and  universal  charity  to  man.  The  Four  Friend«L  is 
a  fable,  in  verse,  of  which  the  moral  may  be  explained  in 
the  author's  own  words : 

*'  To  what  do  men  of  parts  aspire. 
Whether  in  politics  or  fire. 
In  public  or  in  private  life,^ 
In  social  converse  or  in  strife, — 
What  is  the  point  they  all  would  ^n? 
— ^Wfay,— ofiy  point  they  canH  maintain ! 
They  speak,  and  look,  and  stand,  and  go. 
Do  nothings — every  thmg, — to  shew  . 
Less  what  they  etm  than  what  they  cannot. 
Less  what  they  have,  than  what  they  ha'  not. 
As  each  one's  powers,  in  his  own  eyes,  , 

Are  twice  at  least  their  natural  size. 
So  each  would  fiiin  to  others  seem 
As  great  as  in  his  own  esteem : 
Thus  the  four  wise  ones  in  the  fable. 
To  mei\d  a  fire  were  all  unable, 
Tet  each  in  turn  must  needs  fidl  to  it. 
And  prove  by  ifaA  he  could  notdoiU 
Tet  was  there  something  in  that  case. 
Each  m%ht  have  dime,  and  done  with  grace : 
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WlMt  was  it  ?— That  may  sow  ha  shewo, 
— He  might  have  let  the  fire  atone  I 
Eti^Oy— the  bardest  thing  to  man 
Is — ta  do  mt^  what  he  can/' 

The  Swan  and  the  Uabbit,  is  a  short  &buloiia 
tion,  in  prose :  intended  to  shew  the  adyantages  of  mutual 
dependancO)  and'tbe  misery  of  an  insulated  ooDdition.  A 
Word  to  the  Gipsies,  is  an  apology  for  a  people  dicspjaad 
and  persecuted  by  christians ;  alUTough  they  nave  reaided 
for  four  centuries,  in  countries  which  are  called  civilised. 
These  little  pieces  are  embellished  with  a  plate  firom  a 
drawing,  by  Hilton,  of  the  Blind  Man  and  his  Sod,  which 
would  De  very  ornamental  to  the  work ;  but,  we  must  ra- 
laark^  tliat  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  the  iatKer  is 
a^ich  too  old,  to  be  the  parent  of  the  in&nt  here  described. 


Art.  IL^fhm'i  Tele$copef6r  I8I7,  or  a  QmplOe  Omde  h 


Sketches  ofCofnparatroe  ChronoUgj/^  AstroKimdoal  Ocemt- 
tcnces  in  every  month;  the  NatutalkCs  Dimy^  Sfc.  4^. 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction^  conimnktg  ike  otm- 
dpks  of  Zoology.  Published  annually.  Loidon^  1817, 
Sherwood,  Neely  and  Jones,  8vo.  pp.  SG64 

Golins  says,  that  throughout  the  east,  it  is  tbe  custom  ftr 
subjects  at  the  bc^ioaing  of  the  year  to  make  fpreaents  to 
theur  princes,  and  that  the  astiolomrs  in  adoptiM  this  prae- 
tice,  present  them  with  tketr  Epuemeridea  feir  mb  year  en- 
suing: whence,  says  he,  thosei  fipbemeridea  oame  to  be 
called  Almanba;  that  is  HandsMs,  or  wmw  yearns  gifts. 
Yerstegan  attributes  the  vord  Almanack  to^a  wcon  origi- 
nal, but  whatever  may  be  its  derivatioii,  it  is  now  ondor- 
stood  to  be  a  calendar  or  table,  wherein  ate  set  down  the 
days  or  feasts  of  the'year.  thd  course  of  the  moon,  with  the 
other  phenomena  of  each  month.  This  little  manual,  in 
order  to  be  reduced  to  a  cheap  and  convenient  form,  has 
become  so  enigmpitijcalf  tbat  ^  more  eiUarged  explanation 
of  its  contents  wd  references  is  very  desirable,  and  such  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Time's  TekMopei  which  appears  to  as 
to  be  executed  in  a  vary.aaMi^uagiway,  and  itlu^aatronomical 
portion  of  it  is  prepared  evidently  by  a  person  of  science. 
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JLuT.  15.--»Pifri(y  of  Hearty  or  the  Ancient  Cosiume^  a 
Tak,  im  one  volume^  addressed  io  ike  Author  of  Glenarvoup 
by  am  Old  Wife  of  Twenty  Years.  London,  Simpkin  and 
Manhall,  1816.    8vo.  pp.  973. 

•  Ajlthqugh  there  is  no  novelty  in  the  story  here  related} 
it  is  well  told,  if  the  form  were  not  too  contracted  to  admit 
of  its  coBiplele  developement.  It  seems  that  the  novel  of 
Glenarvon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  author,  who  waa 
strongly  impressed  with  its  pernicious  tendem^ ;  and  in 
order-to  countervail  its  effect  in  the  pnbUc  mind,  the  shafts 
of  ridicule  are  here  directed  against  it.  We  ourselves, 
perhaps,  are  not  so  strotigly  persuaded  of  the  mischievous 
operation  of  that  eccentric  and  unequal  work  entitled  61e-f 
narvon,  and  should  rather  consider  tne  heroine  as  presented^ 
not  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  but  to  be  avoided. 

In  the  prefoce  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  work  has  been 
finished  among  the  various  occupations  of  domestic  life,  by 
(he  mother  of  a  ij^rowinff  &mily,  actually  engaged  in  the 
dutiea  of  her  station.  5lotwithstaoding  the  difficulty  to 
which  she  is  exposed  firom  such  causes  of  interruption,  we 
Denver  enough  cf  merit  in  her  efforts,  to  wish  she  woidd 
again  appear  befot«  the  paUic^ 


WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

)Uttrars  SnteOigtttc^  4*c. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Valpy  has  in  the 
piessy  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek 
Septuafiinty  in  one  large  volume, 
8110.  The  tekt  is  taikeu  from  the 
O^ifMd  edition  of  Boss:  without 
centsactions. 

Alae^  a  new  edition  of  Homei^s 
Iti^t  mm  the  text  of  Ueyne ; 
with  Ejiglish  notes»  including 
onny  fron  Heyne  and  Clark; 
.oB^yoluBie,  8ve. 

Academic  Errore,  or  Recollec- 
iti^s  of  ,YQU.tb,  one  Volume, 
12010, 

Catullas;  with  English  notes. 


The  second  number  ol^  Ste- 
phen's Greek  Thesaurus^  which 
bas  been  delayed  on  account  of 
the  Treaty  for  Professor  Schcfer's 
MSS.  will  appear  b  Januaiy. 

We  mentioned  inbur  last,  the 
s^  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk'^s 
library:  few  of  the  books  were 
of  great  rarity  or  value;  the  sin- 
gle work  which  sold  at  the  high- 
est priccj  was  Cardinal  Mezenry's 
History  of  France,  3  voL  folia: 
not  long  since,  a  cop^  of  this 
splendid  and  scarce  work  sold  for 
one    hundred  guineas,   but  the 


hy  T.  Forstttviun.  t2mo*  ( copy  of  his  Grace  only  pnoduoed 
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•boat  one  third  of  that  .tam^ 
partly  in  coosequence  of  recent 
itaipoilBtioiis*  and  partly  frooi 
the  abeeoce  of  a  duplicate  leaf^ 
deemed  of  value  by  connoisseurs 
of  old  English  literature:  the 
Duke  was  no  extensive  purcha- 
ser»  but  some  curiosities  were 
among  his  books.  Stanihursfs 
Virgil  sold  for  £9.  15«.  it  Ls  as 
oar  readers  are  perhaps  aware,  in 
English  Hexameters,  and  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  singularity ; 
aeveral  family  MSS.  brought  va- 
rious prices;  among  them  was 
an  original,  by  Dr.  Lodge,  the 
author  of  **  A  Fig  for  Momus," 
and  many  other  poems  and  pam- 
phlets. It  is  merely  medical  and 
was  presented  to  the  then  Count- 
ess of  Arundel.* 

We  are  happy  to  leam  that 
ttere  is  in  the  press,  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Tasso's  JenuaUm  DeU' 
wend,  byEdwaid  Fsirfiix.*  It  is 
a  most  admirable  translation — 
the  first  edition  was  published  iu 
IGOO,  folio ;  the  second  in  1024, 
folio;  and  a  third  in  1687, 8va. 
A  foarth  edition  was  printed,  if 
we  mbtake  not,  about  twenty 
vears  ago,  but  all  but  the  first 
nave  many  inaccuracies. 

Soon  will  be  published,  m  8vo. 
a  Narrative  of  a  Residence  iii 
Belgium  during  the  Campaign  of 
181^  and  of  a  Vbit  to  the  Field 
of  Waterloo,  by  an  Englbh  Wo- 


Mri  White,  Author  of  «•  The 
System  of  Farriery,"  is  about  to 
publish  a  compendious  Dictionary 
of  the  Veterinary  Art,  containing 
an  explanation  of  the  terms  used 
hy  Writers  on  Veterinary  Medi* 
one  and  Farriery;  with  a  con^ 
cise  description  of  the  diseases  of 
horses  and  other  domestic  animals; 
as  well  as  of  medicine,  operations, 
&c«  proper  for  their  diseases. 


Mr.Tabart,  of  the  Javeaie 
Library,  Piccadilly,  is  prepaiiiig 
a  Monthly  Miseeliaoy  ^  the 
use  of  Schools,  amd  nir  the  ge^ 
neral  purposes  of  EdocalioQ,  wi- 
der the  title  of  Tabarts  Sekad 
Magazme,  or  JamnuU  of  Edmem- 
turn.  It  is  intended  to  be  ooof 
posed  chiefly  of  modem  nate- 
rials,  for  the  parpooe  of  con- 
necting as  much  as  possible  die 
business  of  the  School-room  widi 
that  of  the  active  World.  The 
first  Number  will  appear  on  the 
first  of  March. 

Ponsonby,  the  pubUcatton  of 
which  has  unavoidably  been 
delayed,  will,  we  are  inlbnned, 
certainly  appear  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  month. 

A  Frendi  Grammar,  b  in  the 
pres  for  Preparatory  Schools  and 
Beginners,  on  a  plan  entirely  new ; 
and  so  easy  that  the  dullest  capa- 
city may  comprehend  and  leam  it 
with  facility.  The  lessons,  dia- 
logues, and  vocabulary,  each  beng 
on  the  most  familiar  and  usefiu 
subjects,  cannot  fiiil  to  ensure  the 
progress  of  the  learner. 

In  a  ftw  days  will  appear,  in 
1  vol.8vo,  A  View  of  the  A«ri- 
cultural,  Commercial,  and  Finan- 
cial Interests  of  Ceylon,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  some  of  the 
princijpal  Laws  and  Usages  of  the 
Candians;  also  a  Table  of  Im- 
ports and  Exports,  Port  Regain- 
tions.  Statements  of  PabKc  Re- 
venue and  Expenditore,  &c.  By 
Anthony  Bertolacci^  Esq.  late 
Comptroller-General  of^  Cus- 
toms, and  Actmg  Auditor-Ge- 
neral of  Civil  Accounts  in  diat  ■ 
colony. 

We  are  daily  expecting^  m  1 
vol.  8vo.  Narratives  of  the  Lives 
of  Oe  More  Emfcient  Fathers  of 
the  Three  First  Centuries,  inters- 
persed with  copious  quotatiom 
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firom  theif  Writings^  familiar  Ob- 
servatioos  on  their  Characters  and 
Opinions,  and  occasional  Re- 
ferences to  the  most  remarkable 
Events  and  Persons  of  the  Times 
in  which  they  lived. — By  the 
Bev.  Robert  Cox»  4.M.  perpetual 
cttrate  of  St  Leonard's  Bridg* 
north. 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects, 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Coleman, 
A.  M.  M.  R.  L.  A.  lately  Curate 
of  Grange,  in  the  Parish  of  Ar- 
nAgh,  Dioeese  of  Armagh,  are  to 
appear  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  of 
Glasgow,  is  printing  a  volume  of 
Discourses  in  which  he  combats 
at  some  length,  the  argument  de- 
rived from  astronomy,  against  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  prosecution  of 
hb  reasoning,  he  attempts  to 
elucidate  the  harmony  that  sub- 
sists between  the  doctrines,  of 
pture  and  the  discoveries  of 


dem  science. 

Early  in  January  will  be  pub- 
lished. No.  XLIX.  (being  the  first 
part  of  the  ninth  volume)  of  An- 
nals of  Philosophy,  or  Magazine 
of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Me* 
chanics,  Natural  History,  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Arts.  By  Tho- 
mas Thomson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1817, 
will  be  published,  (to  be  continued 
monthly)  No,  1.  of  The  Corre- 
spondent; consisting  of  Letters, 
Moral,  Political,  and  Literary,  be- 
tween eminent  Writers  in  Prance 
and  England.  Thb  work  is  de- 
signed, bv  presenting  to  each  na- 
tion afkithful  picture  of  the  other, 
to  enlighten  both  to  their  true  in- 
terests, promote  a  mutual  good 
understanding  between  them,  and 
render  peace  the  source  of  a  com- 


mon prosperity.  The  writers  who 
have  concurred  in  a  design  so  be« 
neiicial  to  both  nations,  are  no 
less  eminent  in  rank  and  character 
than  in  literary  attainment.  Each 
will  write  in  his  own  lan^age, 
and  principally  on  the  affairs  of 
his  own  country ;  but  the  French 
letters  will  be  translated  into  £ng« 
lish,  and  the  English  letters  mto 
French;  and  the  whole  will  ap- 
pear, at  the  same  periods,  in  Eng^ 
lish  at  London,  and  in  French  at 
Pftris.  The  work  will  thus  em- 
brace the  utmost  possible  variety: 
in  the  authors,  m  the  subjects, 
and  in  the  style  and  manner  of 
treatment  It  may  also  be  looked 
to  as  the  most  correct  and  authen- 
tic  source  of  information,  in  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  educatk>n« 
laws,  manners,  political  institu^ 
tions,  literature,  arts,  remarkable 
events,  and  important  personages 
in  both  countries ;  and  may  thus 
serve  to  correct  that  common  ig- 
norance, and  common  distrust  of 
each  other,  which  has  been  too 
successfully  fostered  by  the  policy 
of  the  revolutionary  governments, 
by  the  prejudices  of  many  persons 
in  England,  and,  above  all,  b^  the 
absolute  slavery  of  the  condnen- 
tal  press. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  John 
Martin,  who  was  for  more  than 
40  years  Pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Keppel  Street,  were 
taken  in  short  hand  by  Mr.  J. 
Palmer,  and  will  soon  make  their 
appearance  in  2  vols.  Svo.  em- 
bellished with  a  portrait 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  A.  M.  hai 
nearly  completed  his  work  on 
Female  Scripture  Biogiapfav,  with 
an  essay  snewing  what  Christi- 
anity has  done  for  woman. 
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'  VfrgH,  with  tnilSiA  notet  at  the 
ttdy  imcMiing  nwny  fipom  theDdpUa 
and  other  edition  f  no  iateiiMPetjitio^ 

A  Mooad  editioa  of  Vaipjr^s  Edi^ 
tion  of  Virgil,  without  notes^  is  just 
pobHshed. 

TheoretSe  Arithmetic,  la  thfee 
books ;  coataialBg  the  subitance  of 
all  thit  hasbeea  writtea  on  the  sab* 
iect,  hy  Theo  of  Sivnii%  Nicomacfans, 
lamblichas,  and  Boetiiu;  together 
with  iome  renmrkable  particnlarf 
fespeeting  PerfeeL  Amicable,  and 
other  Mamlion,  which  are  not  to  he 
.^MHidia  the  wriliagt  of  any  Ancient 
or  Modem  Mathematicians.  like- 
Wise  a  Specimen  0f  the  m^anner  in 
which  the  Pytiiagoreatta  phiioso^ 
phiaed  about  Nntthert;  and  a  dew^ 
lopeaMsat  of  their  Mytttcaiand  The* 
ological  Aritlunetic,  by  Thonms  Tay- 
lor. 

'  A  Translation  of  the  Six  Books  of 
Proclvs,  on  the  TlieAogy  of  Plato ; 
to  which  a  Seventh  Book  ia  added, 
in  ocdar  to  sapply  tlie  deficiency  of 
another  Book  on  this  subject,  which 
was  written  by  Vroclus,  bat  since 
.lost;  also  a  translation  of  Proclas' 
Blemetafta  of  Theology,  by  Thoams 
tnqrlor.  la  thcae  volomee  is  also 
iACindedy  by  the  same,  a  Translation 
of  the  Treatise  of  Proclns,  on  Provi- 
dence and  Fate,  a  Translation  of  Ex- 
tracts fhnn  Ms  Treatise,  entitled  Tea 
Hoohts,  conooming  PvoTideace;  and 
a  TnmalatioB  of  Extiacts  from  his 
Treatise  on  the  Subsistence  of  Evil ; 
as  preserved  in  the  Bibllotheca 
Grasca  ombrichis.  In  2  toI.  royal 
4to.  SSO  copies  only  printed. 

Futher  Obicrvattaa  on  the  Stata 
«f  the  Natian^Meana  of  Employ. 


meat  of  IjAor--Slflkiog 
itsApplioatlaft-^aaperiaa 
tionraqaiiite  totheLmi4«lamdAe 
ricaltaial  InteKsta,  dcc«  Ij  BL  Pxca> 
ton,  Esq.  M.P. 

Tlie Pamphleteer;  No.  XVIL  ftr 
Jaavary,  1817,  conauniBg  9Sme  pam- 
phlets. 

llieClaMicaUoanal ;  No.XX¥lIL 
for  Decemlier,  1816,  oontaiiuac  a  iv 
riety  of  Chuical,  Biblical,  and  Ori- 
ental Literature. 

Meditations  and  Pnyera^,  adadsi 
ftam  thefioH  Scriptmpea,tke  litaigy, 
and  Pioos  Tracta,  reconmarnded  ta 
the  Way-faring  Man,  the  Invalid,  the 
Soldier,  and  the  Seaman,  whenaoerer 
BttavoidablT  precluded  Irom  tte 
House  of  nayer;  by  the  Bc«i  i. 
Watti*    Sacoad  editiiMk 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Grannar ; 
with  notes,  for  the  use  of  those  wlis 
irave  made  some  progress  in  the  Laa- 
mage,  fifth   editloa,  by.IL  Valpy, 

Ekmeato'of  Latin  Pioeody,  with 
Exercises  and  queattona,  ded|;iied  m 
an  Introduction  to'theScaismnaaaii 
Making  Latin  Venea,  by  theMev. 
C.  Bradley,  A.M.  Secaamd  edilMB^ 
A  Key  may  be  had. 

The  Works  of  GiaimCio  and  Gnsta- 
▼U8  Selenus,  translated  by  J.  H.  Sar- 
ratt.  Professor  of  Chesa.  These  tws 
tracts  OB  cheaa  are  execedlnriy  acares 
and  tndy  valaahle.  .The  6tU  h  m 
Italian,  and  was  publtshad  at  Thiii 
in  1697',  the  second  is  in  Gernaa, 
and  was  published  at  Leipsig  in  1617. 
The  name  of  Gustarus  Seleans  ii^ 
however,  fiedtions  7  fcr  it  is  the  pia- 
daotion  of  Auguotus,  Dafce  of  Bnna> 
wick  Lunenberg. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS- 

Thb  notice  faom  SaviUe  Row  does  not  come  within  the  asoal  distmctiaa 
of  Literary  Intdligence,  and  therelbre  could  not  be  iaseirted; 

If  the  addition  required  were  made  to  the  head  of  each  article  reviewed, 
our  Correspondent  is  inibnned,  that  it  would  Incar  the  charge  of  the  ad- 
vertising duty. 

The  work  naaotioned  by  Mr.  £.  has  probably  heea  overlooked  and  will  ha 
aCteadedto. 

The  Index  to  the  volume  which  is  now  closed,  will  appear  in  the  a6it 
numlier. 

P^IVraO  BY  W.  SMITH  AMD  CO.  KING  STSBET,  SBVEIT  OIAU. 
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